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OF 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 


No.  I. 

ON  MR,  OTWAY's  motion  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INQUIRE 
INTO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR 
SERVICES. 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  14,   1870. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government  in  proposing  a  Select  Committee  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  I  made  last  session.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
wording  of  the  resolution,  but  I  presume  there  is  no  intention  of  limiting 
the  inquiries  of  the  Committee,  but  that  the  Committee  will  inquire  into 
the  management  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  well  as  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Services  ;  and  that,  although  no  reference  is  made  to  the  cost  of  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  the  attention  of  the  Committee  will 
be  directed  to  the  means  of  securing  a  reduction  of  expenditure.  When 
I  ventured  to  address  the  House  last  year  upon  this  question,  I  referred 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Official  Salaries  Committee  of  1850,  and 
pointed  out  that  those  recommendations,  if  carried  out,  would  have  been 
the  means  of  great  economy,  but  that  they  had  been  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  in  consequence,  the  expenditure  of  that 
Department  had  been  continually  increasing.  I  moved  for  Returns 
showing  the  total  increased  charges  for  embassies  abroad  since  1851, 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  last  week,  and  which  entirely  confirm 
the  statements  I  made.  The  Foreign  Office  have  drawn  out  the 
Returns  in  [such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  increased 
expenditure  was  balanced  by  savings  in  other  directions  ;  but  that  is  not 
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a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The  increase  acknowledged  by  the  Foreign 
Office  as  having  taken  place  since  1851  is  as  follows  : — Upon  embassies, 
;^i4,ooo ;  first-class  missions,  ;^3,550  ;  and  u\yix\  second-class  missions, 
;^3,575  ;  making  a  total  of  ;^2i,525.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
increase  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  disregard  shown  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  1850.  That  Committee  wished  to 
reduce  the  embassies  to  France  and  Turkey  to  the  rank  of  missions,  but 
instead  of  that  the  Foreign  Office  have  raised  the  missions  to  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  embassies,  at  an  increased  annual 
charge  of  ;^io,25o.  Another  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
that  no  salary  should  exceed  ;[^S,ooo  ;  but  we  are  now  paying  our 
Anxbassador  to  France  ;^io,ooo  ;  Turkey,  ;^8,ooo  ;,  Russia,  £-j,^oo  ; 
Austria,  ^^8,000  ;  and  Prussia,  ;^7,ooo.  These  items  alone  show  an 
exces#  beyond  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Committee  of ';^i 5,800 
per  annum.  The  Foreign  Office,  in  the  Return  now  presented,  justify 
this  expenditure  by  referring  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  Committee  of  186 1,  to  the  effect  that  the 

"  Attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  larger  missions,  with  a  view  of  considering 
whether  they  are  adequate  to  meet  the  greatly-increased  expendi- 
ture of  living  at  the  principal  European  capitals. " 
But  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  1861  as  of  much  value.  This  Committee  diffisred 
entirely  in  its  constitution  from  the  Committee  of  1850,  and  was 
certainly  not  of  a  character  likely  to  satisfy  the  public.  It  consisted  of 
15  members,  10  or  li  of  whom  were  either  officials  or  ex-officials,  and 
two  or  three  others  were  officials  expectant.  They  called  before  them  a 
numl>er  of  witnesses  connected  with  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Services,  and  questions  were  put  to  them,  which  practically  amounted 
to  asking  them  if  they  would  like  an  increase  of  salary.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  Committee  so  constituted,  and  dealing  with 
such  evidence,  should  report  in  favour  of  increased  expenditure.  But 
the  Returns  presented  by  the  Foreign  Office  do  not  by  any  means 
include  the  whole  of  the  increased  expenditure  since  1851.  They 
acknowledge  an  increase  of  ^21,525,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is 
the  charge  for  Third  Secretaries,  amounting  to  £2,2<)?>,  and  for  clerks 
attached  to  South  American  missions,  ;^l, 056.  Nor  is  that  all.  There 
are  travelling  expenses  of  the  Second  and  Third  Secretaries,  who  are 
moved  from  one  post  to  another  every  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  adopted  since  the  Committee  of  1861.  These  charges  must 
be  considerable,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  a  most  unreasonable  arrange- 
ment to  require  these  secretaries  to  leave  their  ix)sts  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  likely  to  become  familiar  with  the  business  of  the  mission  to  -which 
they  are  attached,  and  when  they  may  possibly  have  become  of  some 
use.  There  is  also  an  increased  charge  for  outfits,  which  rises  with 
every  advance  of  salary,  lieing  calculated  at  one-third.  Consequently  in 
the  case  of  the  five  great  embassies  alone,  the  additional  charge  for 
outfits  amounts  to  ^5,000.  Diplomatic  pensions  have  also  been 
advanced.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Returns  that  several  second-class 
missions  have  been  raised  to  the  first-class,  apparently  without  increased 
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charge  to  the  public.  But  that  change  under  the  Pensions  Act  of  last 
session  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pensions  to  the  holders  of 
those  missions  from  ;i^900  to  ;^  1,300  a  year.  The  calculation  of  these 
several  items  would  undoubtedly  bring  up  the  actual  increased  charge 
for  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  alx)ve  ;^30,ooo  per  annum,  in  place  of 
;^2i,525  as  shown  by  the  Return.  But  beyond  all  this,  there  are  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  missions  abroad,  which  amounted  to  ;^i6,ooo 
in  1850,  and  now  stand  at  ;^40,ooo,  showing  an  increase  oi  £,2^,(yxi  a 
year.  When,  in  the  course  of  my  speech  last  session,  I  said  the  accounts 
of  these  missions  were  so  kept  that  they  gave  opportunities  for  fraudulent 
expenditure,  my  hon.  friend  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
very  indignant  and  asserted  that 

"  Every  shilling  spent  in  the  Diplomatic  Service — whether  extrava- 
gantly or  economically^was  most  accurately  accounted  for,  and 
audited  with  the  greatest  strictness  by  public  officers." 
I  do  not,  of  course,  dispute  the  assertion  of  my  hon.  friend  that  the 
accounts  are  strictly  audited.  But  the  question  is,  how  far  can  they  be 
checked,  and  how  far  is  the  audit  an  efficient  one  ?  and  upon  that  point 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  my  hon.  friend  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
■Conyngham,  the  late  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Foreign  Office,  before  the 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts  in  1865.  That  evidence,  which  was 
given  conjointly  with  Mr.  Hammond,  shows  how  little  that  check 
amounts  to,  for  when  asked,  "  In  the  end  it  comes  to  your  passing  the 
accounts?"  Mr.  Conyngham  answered,  "We  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
somehow."  Let  us  now  consider  what  the  reductions,  as  shown  in  the 
Return,  consist  of.  They  are  as  follows  : — Missions  in  Italy,  £,(i,'}pa  ; 
Germany,  ;^io,6oo ;  Mexico,  ;[^4,8oo ;  Monte  Video,  £365 ;  and 
Bolivia,  £z^^  5  oi'  ^  total  of  ;^22,430.  It  will  be  evident  to  the  House 
that  the  great  proportion  of  the  reduced  charges  arise  in  no  way  from  the 
economy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  were  necessitated  by  the  course  of 
events  over  which  the  Foreign  Office  had  no  control.  The  Italian 
missions  were  suppressed  owing  to  the  political  changes  in  that  kingdom. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  Germany  ;  and  the  interruption  of  diplomatic 
relationships  with  Mexico  have  been  occasioned,  as  is  well  known,  by 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in  that  country.  These  missions 
account  for  nearly  ;^22,ooo  out  of  the  alleged  savings  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  reduction  which  the  Government  can  claim  credit  for  is  that  of 
Monte  Video,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  motion  which  I  submitted 
to  the  House  last  session.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  suppression  of  that 
mission  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  economy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I 
hope  it  is  only  the  prelude  of  a  similar  suppression  of  the  smaller 
missions  in  South  America,  which  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of  ;^i  1,400 
a  year.  I  regret  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  events  in  Germany, 
the  Foreign  Office  still  maintain  Secretaries  of  Legation  at  some  of  the 
smaller  Courts,  which  is  a  perfectly  useless  expense.  In  thus  referring 
to  the  large  increase  in  diplomatic  expenditure  since  1851,  I  do  not  wish 
to  complain  of  the  present  Government.  My  complaint  is  against  the 
management  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
present  Government  have  been  so  much  occupied  since  their  accession  to 
office  that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  deal  with  these 
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questions  sooner.  I  give  them  credit  for  a  strong  desire  to  promote 
economy  in  the  public  ser\'ices,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  see  that  it 
is  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the  public  confidence  ;  and  I  have  a  full 
expectation  that  the  result  of  its  labours  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  services. 


No.  II. 


SPEECH   ON   THE   RIGHT  OF   PARLIAMENTARY  CONTROL   OVER   THE 
TREATY-MAKING   POWER. 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  14,  1873. 

The  resolution  which  I  beg  to  suljmit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  is  as  follows : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  recently  negotiated  with  France,  and  all  future  treaties 
between  this  country  and  foreign  powers,  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  before  being  ratified,  in  order  that 
an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  toth  Houses  of  expressing  their 
opinion  upon  the  provisions  of  such  Treaties. "  I  have  purposely  framed 
this  motion  in  such  general  language  that,  in  agreeing  to  it,  the  House 
will  not  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  opinion  further  than  that  in 
future  Parliament  shall  have  an  effectual  control  over  all  treaties  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  may  enter  into  with  foreign  powers.  Such 
a  result  might  be  secured  by  one  of  three  courses,  viz. ,  either  by  requir- 
ing an  address  from  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  treaty  before  ratification  ; 
or  by  making  treaties  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  Parliament  ;  or  by 
submitting  all  treaties  prior  to  ratification  to  the  consideration  of  a  joint 
committee  of  members  of  lx)th  Houses.  I  express  no  opinion  upon  any 
of  these  courses,  but  I  am  anxious  simply  to  obtain  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  principle  of  Parliamentary  control,  leaving  the  Government 
to  suggest  the  best  means  of  carrying  the  principle  into  effect.  In 
making  this  proposal  I  do  not  suppose  that  at  the  present  day  I  shall  be 
met  with  the  objection  that  I  am  seeking  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  one  of 
its  prerogatives.  Indeed,  two  years  ago  there  was  great  opposition  on 
the  part  of  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  in  the  alxjlition  of  purchase  in  the  army.  I  did  not  concur 
in  those  views,  but  still  it  may  be  said  that  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
the  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  not  regarded  with  favour.  In 
fact,  one  prerogative  of  the  Crown  after  another  has  disappeared,  and  it 
is  singular  that  this  in  reference  to  treaties — one  of  the  most  dangerous 
— has  lasted  so  long.  No  doubt  the  making  of  treaties  was  in  former 
ages  a  substantial  prerogative  exercised  by  the  king  in  his  own  right  and 
frequently  for  his  own  personal  interests.  But  that  is  now  all  changed. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  Sovereign  actually  takes  no  part  in  making 
treaties  on  behalf  of  this  country  with  foreign  powers,  but  that  the  whole 
responsibility  in  the  ^matter  lies  u]X)n  the  Cabinet.     And  it  is  an  extra- 
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ordinary  fact  that  whilst  we  refuse  to  allow  the  fifteen  right  honourable 
gentlemen  sitting  round  the  cabinet  table  to  pass  a  Turnpike  Bill,  or  to 
lay  a  tax  of  a  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  we  invest  them  with  absolute  authority  to  pledge  this 
country  to  undertakings  that  may  lead  in  after  times  to  war,  and  involve 
the  people  in  enormous  expenditure  and  in  loss  and  disaster.  Blackstone 
says  that  the  right  of  the  executive  to  make  treaties  is  because  it  is  "  the 
sovereign  power  ; "  but  the  sovereign  power  now  rests  with  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  and  it  is  with  them,  and  not  with  the  Crown  alone, 
that  the  authority  for  making  treaties  should  now  reside.  This  question 
naturally  arose  during  the  two  past  sessions  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  opinions  were  expressed  by 
eminent  members  of  both  Houses  in  favour  of  the  policy  which  I  am 
now  advocating.  In  this  House  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Liskard  (Mr.  Horsman),  and  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Oslxjrne),  both  urged  the  right  of  Parliament  to  control  the  treaty- 
making  power  ;  and  similar  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  other  Plouse 
on  June  I2th,  1871,  by  a  distinguished  nobleman  whose  judgment  will 
carry  great  weight  with  hon.  gentlemen  on  lx)th  sides.  In  the  speech  to 
which  I  refer,  Lord  Derby  put  the  matter  verj'  clearly,  and  I  am  happy 
to  fortify  myself  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  his  speech.  He 
said — "  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  both  on  theoretical  and 
on  practical  grounds  for  the  principle  that  the  Parliament  and  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  Ixjund  l^y  the  acts  of  the  executive,  whoever  at 
the  time  may  compose  it,  in  making  international  treaties  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  merits  of  those  treaties."  In 
one  of  the  discussions  in  this  House  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  Prime 
Minister  admitted  that  a  great  deal  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  conclude  and  ratify  treaties  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  but  he  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  very  inconvenient  system,  and  said  that  it  would  introduce  open 
instead  of  secret  diplomacy,  giving  as  an  instance  of  the  serious  effects  of 
the  "  open  system  "  the  course  taken  by  the  Due  de  Grammont  in  the 
French  Chamber  in  making  public  declarations  which  destroyed  the 
chance  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  Prussia.  But  I  respectfiilly 
submit  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  urging  these  arguments  entirely 
missed  the  point.  The  open  system  of  diplomacy  was  expressly 
adopted  by  the  Due  de  Grammont  for  the  purpose  of  exasperating  the 
French  people  and  of  forcing  on  the  war  ;  but  no  one  recommends  a  policy 
of  that  kind.  No  one  for  a  moment  proposes  that  pending  negotiations 
shall  be  made  public,  or  that  they  should  not  go  on,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  in  a  confidential  manner.  But  what  I  contend  for  is, 
that  after  her  Majesty's  Government  have  carefully  discussed,  and  with 
such  secrecy  as  they  may  think  necessary,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
parties  concerned,  the  conditions  of  a  proposed  treaty,  the  treaty  itself 
shall  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  if  this 
course  were  adopted  the  negotiation  of  treaties  would  be  rendered  more 
difficult.  But  that  is  not  a  very  great  objection.  We  have  had  too 
many  treaties.  It  would  have  been  a  very  great  advantage,  instead  of  a 
disadvantage,  if  a  large  number  of  objectionable  treaties  between  this 
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country  and  foreign  powers  had  never  l^een  entered  into.  If  a  proposed 
treaty  was  manifestly  for  the  public  interest,  there  would  l^e  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  assent  of  Parliament ;  and  clearly,  if  a  majority  of 
Parliament  were  opposed  to  any  treaty,  it  is  only  right  that  it  should  be 
dropped.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  have  the  power  which  I  am 
asking  for  this  House,  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France  at  the 
present  moment  possess  the  power,  which  they  are  about  to  exercise,  of 
reviewing  the  Commercial  Treaty  just  entered  into  with  this  country 
before  it  can  receive  the  ratification  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
But  in  order  to  give  the  House  the  power  which  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France  possess,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  the  treaty  itself  there  should  be  an  article  providing 
that  the  ratification  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  sanction  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  being  secured  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  The  other 
evening,  when  I  urged  upon  the  Government  the  advantage  of  giving 
the  House  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  French  Treaty,  the  Prime 
Minister  very  courteously  assured  me  that  it  would  be  immediately  laid 
on  the  table  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  before  it  was  ratified,  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  members  of  the  House  to  consider  the  matter. 
But  while  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  fact  of  the  treaty  being  now  in 
]X)ssession  of  the  House  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  which 
practically  gives  Parliament  no  control.  The  position  in  which  we  are 
placed  is  this — that  while  under  the  24th  Article  of  the  treaty  the  assent 
of  the  National  Assembly  is  to  be  obtained  before  the  President  of  the 
Republic  undertakes  to  ratify  the  treaty,  our  plenipotentiaries,  as  I 
understand,  have  come  under  the  absolute  obligation  of  ratifying  the 
treaty  without  reference  to  the  action  of  Parliament.  Precisely  the 
same  kind  of  accidental  circumstance  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
Washington  Treaty  in  187 1,  which  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
both  Houses  before  it  was  ratified.  Lord  Russell  took  the 
opportunity  on  the  I2th  of  June,  1871,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  moving 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  her  Majesty  not  to  ratify  the  Treaty — 
and  how  was  that  motion  met?  The  House  of  Lords  felt  itself  barred 
by  the  terms  under  which  our  pleniixjtentiaries  were  appointed,  from 
interfering  in  the  matter.  A  noble  and  learned  lord  of  very  high 
authority.  Lord  Cairns,  put  the  case  very  strongly.  He  contrasted  the 
credentials  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States,  which  consisted 
merely  of  an  authority  to  discuss  and  sign  a  Treaty  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Senate,  with  the  credentials  of  the  Commissioners  of 
her  Majesty  conferring  plenipotentiary  powers.  Those  credentials  were 
in  the  usual  terms,  but  the  noble  and  learned  lord  thought  them  so 
important  that  he  quoted  them  at  length,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Queen  "  engaged  and  promised  upon  the  Royal  word  "  that 
the  acts  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  "agreed  to,  acknowledged,  and 
accepted  "  by  the  Crown  in  the  "fullest  manner, "and  were  to  be  taken 
with  "equal  force  and  efficacy  "  as  if  done  by  the  Queen  herself  Lord 
Cairns  added — "  I  refer  to  these  words  for  this  purpose.  I  am  as  jealous 
as  any  of  your  lordships  can  be  to  preserve  intact  and  in  full  the  proper 
power  of  Parliament  ;   but  I  maintain  that  when  a  Treaty  has  been 
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signed,  as  this  Treaty  has  been,  by  plenipotentiaries  possessing  the 
powers  I  have  read,  the  mere  accidental  circumstance  that  the  ratifi- 
cations have  not  been  actually  exchanged  makes  no  difference  to  the 
substance,  though  it  may  to  the  form  ;  so  that,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  this  Treaty  is  at  this  moment,  in  honour  and  honesty,  as 
binding  upon  this  country,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
as  if  the  ratifications  had  been  actually  exchanged."  The  House  of 
Lords  were  evidently  impressed  with  this  view  of  the  case,  and  there 
was  no  division  on  Lord  Russell's  resolution.  In  this  House  the 
Washington  Treaty  was  not  formally  considered  until  subsequent  to  its 
ratification,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Charles  Adderley) 
who  raised  the  discussion  admitted  there  was  no  power  of  interference. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  question  is  now  raised  as  to 
whether  Parliament  is  not  equally  with  the  Ministry  responsible  for  the 
Treaty  of  \Yashington.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  other 
night  that  the  House  is  responsible  for  the  "Three  Rules,"  about  which 
there  had  been  so  much  discussion,  because  "  the  Washington  Treaty  was 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  therefore  Parliament  was  cognizant  of  the 
three  rules."  My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr. 
Bouverie),  very  properly,  in  my  opinion,  protested  against  this  doctrine, 
and  denied  that  the  House  of  Commons  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  He 
said,  "it  was  the  Crown  that  made  the  treaty,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  are  responsible  to  Parliament. "  But  I  observe  that  the  leading 
journal  is  pressing  this  charge  of  responsibility  against  us.  Two  or  three 
days  since  the  Times  argued  that  "  Parliament,  having  the  power  by  an 
address  to  abrogate  the  treaty,  acquiesced  in  it,  and  must  therefore  share 
the  responsibility."  It  may  be  true  that,  technically,  we  had  the  power, 
but  how  was  it  possible  to  exercise  it  under  the  circumstances  ?  The 
position  of  things  was  such  that  we  could  only  have  stopped  the  treaty 
by  an  overthrow  of  the  Government,  with  a  great  political  convulsion, 
and  with  the  occasion  of  fresh  sources  of  quarrel  with  our  brethren  across 
the  Atlantic.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  if  the  right  of  considering 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  been  reserved  to  Parliament,  that  right  would 
have  been  effectually  exercised,  and  that  the  blots  in  the  treaty  would 
have  been  detected  and  cured.  In  fact,  the  main  blot,  even  in  the 
partial  discussion  which  took  place,  was  indicated.  But  the  discovery 
came  too  late  to  be  cured,  and  we  were  left  for  months  in  a  state  of  great 
public  anxiety  lest  the  proposed  arbitration  should  fail.  We  learned  with 
much  surprise  that  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Professor  Bernard,  justified 
the  dangerous  ambiguity  of  the  treaty  by  giving  reasons  which  sometimes 
make  it  necessary  for  diplomatists  to  avail  themselves  of  "  less  accurate  " 
language  than  they  would  otherwise  employ.  Of  course  the  Foreign 
Office  sanctioned  this  "less  accurate"  language.  Yet  the  Foreign 
Office  always  prides  itself  upon  its  powers  of  accuracy  of  expression — 
they  say  the  training  of  the  service  enables  them  to  draw  up  diplomatic 
documents  in  language  which  shall  be  free  from  mistake,  but  I  must  say 
that  my  experience  has  shown  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  by  no  means 
succeeded  in  this  object.  The  Washington  Treaty  was  certainly  a  case 
in  point.  It  appeared  that  certain  expressions  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  insisted  upon  had  been  yielded  in  order  to  avoid  offending  the 
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susceptibilities  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  but  if  our  Commis- 
sioners at  Washington  had  been  able  to  say  that  the  language  they 
adopted  must  be  such  as  was  likely  to  be  also  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  their  jX)sition  would  have  l>een  strengthened,  and  the  use  of 
ambiguous  language  might  have  been  avoided.  I  think  altogether,  in 
this  view,  the  relative  position  held  by  our  Commissioners  was  an  unfair 
one,  and  I  hope  the  Government,  by  accepting  my  proposal,  will  prevent 
similar  disadvantages  in  future  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  by  British 
Commissioners.  I  think  the  responsibility  of  Parliament  in  the  matter 
of  treaties  should  be  a  real  responsibility,  and  whilst  I  may  not  carry 
hon.  members  with  me  to  the  full  extent  of  all  treaties,  I  think  they  will 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  me  that  in  the  case  of  commercial  treaties  there 
should  be  in  every  case  a  special  article  rendering  their  ratification 
conditional  upon  the  sanction  of  the  House  being  obtained.  We  have  a 
right  specially  to  urge  this  in  respect  to  the  French  Treaty  on  the  ground 
of  former  precedents.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1787,  laid  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  an  address  to  the  Crown 
was  moved  upon  it.  In  i860  Lord  Palmerston  informed  the  House  that 
in  reference  to  the  French  Treaty  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  stated  that  by  a  distinct  article  it  was 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  In  the  present  treaty  such  a 
power  was  reserved  to  the  French  Assembly,  though  not  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  without  this  power  it  was  impossible  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  deal  with  the  subject.  It  surely  seems  only  reasonable 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  of  discussing  this  question,  not  as 
a  matter  of  party  politics,  or  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  but  as 
solely  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
late,  even  now,  to  introduce  a  Supplemental  Article  in  the  treaty 
providing  for  the  prior  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  ratifi- 
cation. We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
have  any  treaty  at  all,  and  I  have  hitherto  heard  no  arguments  which 
justify  the  course  taken  by  the  Foreign  Office.  My  belief  is  that  the 
treaty  is  altogether  an  impolitic  one.  Had  Lord  Melbourne  been  alive 
he  might  with  advantage  have  suggested  to  the  Foreign  Office — "Why 
can't  you  let  it  alone  ?  "  The  great  thing  is  to  impress  ujxjn  the  Foreign 
Office  the  necessity  of  letting  things  alone,  and  of  intermeddling  as  little 
as  possible.  Lord  Granville,  at  the  Mansion  House,  did  make  a  defence 
of  the  proposed  treaty,  and  the  Times,  which  had  apparently  varied  in 
its  judgment  upon  this  question,  though  I  do  not  complain  that  it  has 
reflected  the  changes  in  public  feeling,  thus  summed  up  its  comments 
upon  Lord  Granville's  speech  : — "The  weak  jxjint  in  his  argument  was 
that  he  did  not  show  why  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  treaty  at  all."  I 
quite  agree  that  this  was  the  weak  point  in  his  argument.  We  should 
have  left  the  French  people  to  learn  by  experience  the  effect  of  the 
<lenunciation  of  the  treaty  of  i860,  and  I  believe  that  in  a  short  period 
the  denunciation  of  the  treaty  would  have  been  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  very  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  France,  and  that  a 
lesson  of  political  economy  would  have  been  taught  to  the  nation,  which 
would  have  been  greatly  in  favour  of  free  commercial  intercourse.  We 
ought  not  to  have  stepped  forward  to  assist  the  President  in  what  was  a 
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reactionary  policy.  By  assisting  him  in  this  way  we  have  placed  our- 
,selves  in  a  false  position.  I  have  been  ashamed  to  see  deputations  from 
English  Chambers  of  Commerce  haggling  for  terms  uncler  the  treaty. 
Such  proceedings  much  shake  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  the 
confidence  we  feel  in  our  own  principles,  and  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  struck  a  blow,  and  given  great  discouragement  to  the  Free 
Trade  party  in  Europe.  As  an  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  that  party, 
Monsieur  Chevalier  may  fairly  be  taken  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities, 
and  he  says  he  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  "why  the  English  Government, 
which,  since  1846,  has  assumed  to  itself  the  great  honour  of  being  the 
standard-bearer  of  commercial  freedom,  should  be  content  to  endorse 
the  policy  of  M.  Thiers,  whose  object  notoriously  is  to  induce  the  world 
to  walk  backwards."  The  truth  is,  that  without  the  assistance  of 
England,  M.  Thiers  would  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  carry 
out  his  reactionary  policy.  He  distinctly  acknowledged  in  his 
Presidential  message  that  "the  want  of  accord  between  France  and 
England  would  render  impossible  any  understanding  with  the  other 
commercial  powers,  and  that  once  England  had  refused  to  admit  our 
tariffs,  they  would  have  stood  no  chance  of  being  accepted  elsewhere." 
The  main  reason  for  the  course  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Government 
probably  was  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  surcharge  imposed  ujDon  the 
British  flag  in  France,  a  surcharge  which  they  believed  would  inflict 
great  injury  on  British  commerce.  No  doubt  there  was  some  alarm 
expressed  in  this  House.  But  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  waited  for  further  experience  of  the  operation  of  the 
sur-taxe  before  taking  any  action.  If  we  had  left  the  question  to  be 
dealt  with  in  France  the  tax  would  probably  have  been  abolished  in  a 
short  time,  as  a  great  outcry  had  been  raised  against  it  on  account  of  its 
injurious  effects  upon  French  commerce.  The  principal  shipping  ports 
were  up  in  arms  against  it.  Rouen  and  Marseilles,  Lyons  and  Dunkirk, 
Havre  and  Nantes  were  all  loud  in  opposition  to  it.  In  the  Paris 
correspondence  of  the  London  papers  last  October,  it  was  stated  that 
"  there  is  not  a  port  of  any  importance  in  the  country,  that  is  not 
sending  up  either  deputations  or  remonstrances  of  some  kind  against  an 
impost  which  has  driven  all  their  usual  means  of  transport  from  their 
harbours,  and  left  their  produce  to  rot  in  their  warehouses.  Their  mis- 
fortunes are  aggravated  by  seeing  the  ports  of  neighbouring  countries 
benefiting  just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  suffer."  Nor  would  the 
effect  of  this  impost  have  been  an  unmixed  disadvantage  for  the  time, 
even  to  English  interests.  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  papers  last  month, 
that  owing  to  its  effect  in  diverting  the  current  of  trade,  certain  shipping 
interests  in  Ijverpool  would  have  derived  a  considerable  benefit  in 
increased  traffic.  But  it  is  now  perfectly  well  understood  that  M.  Thiers 
simply  put  on  the  tax  to  drive  the  British  Government  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  him  for  a  new  treaty,  and  Lord  Granville  fell  into  the  snare. 
M.  Theirs  is  a  man  of  great  astuteness,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  is 
making  use  of  other  matters  of  policy  to  carry  the  treaty  in  which  he 
feels  so  much  interested.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whether  the  National 
Assembly  will  support  the  treaty  if  taken  upon  its  own  merits,  but  its 
ultimate  disposal  will  depend  entirely  upon  other  considerations,  affect- 
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ing  the  position  of  parties.  All  this  makes  it  more  unfortunate  that  we 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  should  lie  a  treaty  at  all,  but  that  point  being  con- 
ceded in  the  affirmative,  the  details  of  the  Treaty  become  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  importance  to  Parliament.  There  are  already  doubts  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  meaning  of  some  parts  of  the  Treaty  arising  from  the 
usual  ambiguity  and  want  of  precision  of  our  Foreign  Office.  We 
agree  to  allow  compensatory  duties  to  be  levied  on  British  goods  on 
account  of  taxes  which  France  intends  to  impose  upon  the  raw  materials 
used  by  her  manufacturers,  but  it  appears  that  those  taxes  upon  raw 
materials  cannot  be  levied  unless  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  agree  to  have  compensatory  duties  upon  their  goods,  not- 
withstanding their  treaties  to  the  contrary,  which  unlike  ours,  will  not 
expire  until  the  end  of  the  year  1877.  The  question  then  arises,  if 
France  is  unable  until  1877  to  impose  any  taxes  upon  raw  materials,  are 
our  goods,  notwithstanding,  to  pay  compensatory  duties  ?  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  distinct  information  upon  this  point,  or  we  may  otherwise 
find  that  we  have  agreed  to  place  ourselves  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
relation  to  other  countries  trading  with  France.  A  rumour  has  recently 
obtained  currency  to  the  effi;ct  that  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  urging  certain  Continental  Governments  having  treaties 
with  France  to  concede  what  M.  Theirs  desired.  I  trust  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  adopted  no  such  undignified  course,  and  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  the  rumour  contradicted.  But  whatever  may 
Ije  the  real  intention  of  the  Treaty  in  respect  to  the  compensatory  duties, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  England  will  be  at  a 
disadvantage  with  other  countries  in  her  trade  with  France  until  the 
year  1877.  Up  to  that  time  she  submits  to  be  excluded  from  the  "  most 
favoured  nation  "  clause.  It  is  not  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  go 
into  any  question  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  which  are  proposed  to  be 
levied.  Any  hon.  gentleman  in  glancing  at  the  schedules  will  see  that 
the  duties  are  very  numerous  and  very  complicated  and  must  necessarily 
occasion  great  interference  with  trade.  But  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
urge  upon  the  Government,  as  a  reason  for  submitting  the  Treaty  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  that  several  important  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce have  expressed  strong  opinions  against  it.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  three  of  those  Chambers,  to  which  very 
briefly  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  Macclesfield 
Chamber  express  their  "entire  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty 
of  1872,  which  they  regard  as  marking  a  step  backward  in  the  path  of 
Free  Trade,"  and  "  they  look  with  confidence  to  memV)ers  of  Parliament 
to  oppose  with  all  their  influence  the  adoption  of  such  a  retrogressive 
commercial  policy. "  The  Macclesfield  Chamber  also  take  the  oppor- 
tunity in  their  report  of  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  resolution 
which  I  am  at  present  recommending  to  the  adoption  of  the  House.  I 
will  now  quote  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Manchester.  It  says  : — "  The  directors  object  to  the  sacrifice  of 
principle  involved  in  endorsing  the  policy  of  M.  Thiers,  and  they  share 
the  conviction  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  French  Chambers 
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of  Commerce  and  the  French  commercial  public  that  the  tax  on  raw 
materials  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  relieve,  even  temporarily,  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  France  ;  and  that  by  lending  countenance 
and  support  to  its  imposition,  the  Government  of  this  country  would 
violate  those  principles  of  free  trade  and  sound  commercial  policy  by 
the  observance  of  which  alone  they  believe  the  true  and  ultimate  pros- 
perity of  nations  can  be  secured. "  The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appear  to  be  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  Treaty,  and  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  at  a  recent  meeting  remarked — "  That  the  terms  conceded 
by  the  French  Treaty  to  Bradford  were  perhaps  more  favourable  than 
those  obtained  for  any  other  trade  in  the  kingdom,  yet  he  could  not  but 
express  his  deep  regret  that  the  English  Government  had  not  been  able 
to  make  further  progress  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  dark  ages  of  protection."  I  need  not  trouble  the  House  with 
any  further  evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  will  second  this 
motion  (Mr.  Stavely  Hill),  will  be  able  to  tell  us  that  his  constituents- 
are  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Treaty.  I  dare  say  that  the  view  enter- 
tained by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  may  differ  in  certain  important 
points  from  my  own,  but  at  all  events  he  represents  the  opinion  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Coventry  that  the  Treaty  is  an  objectionable  one,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament  being 
previously  obtained.  I  presume  we  shall  be  told  that  other  Chambers 
of  Commerce  have  yielded  some  measure  of  approval  to  the  Treaty. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  and  Brad- 
ford represent  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  trades,  which  are  three  of 
the  greatest  interests  affected  by  the  proposals  of  M.  Thiers.  Our 
exports  to  France  in  1871  amounted,  in  value  of  silk  goods,  to  alx)Ut 
jQt)00,ooo  ;  of  cotton  goods  to  ;^2,25o,ooo ;  and  of  woollen  goods  ta 
;^3, 250,000  ;  making  a  total  in  value  of  one-third  of  our  entire  exports 
to  France.  Amongst  the  other  heavy  items  of  our  French  trade  were 
coal,  corn,  machinery,  iron,  &c.,  which  were  not  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed compensatory  duties,  so  that  the  remaining  articles  which  were 
so  affected  were  of  minor  importance  compared  with  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  goods.  I  think  that  the  facts  which  I  have  now  stated  furnish 
very  strong  grounds  in  favour  of  the  resolution  which  I  have  submitted, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  justify  me  in  believing  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  trading  community  that  Parliament  should  have 
an  effectual  means  of  considering  the  provisions  of  commercial  treaties- 
before  they  receive  the  ratification  of  the  Crown. 
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No.  III. 

SPEECH   ON   THE   SLAVE  CIRCULAR   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Delivered  in  the   Public  Hall,    Warrington,  Jan.  12,   1876. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  recollect,  as  I  dare  say  most  of  you  will 
recollect,  that  at  the  last  general  election  it  was  a  common  saying  that 
Toryism  and  Lil)eralism  were  very  much  alike,  and  that  it  mattered 
very  little  whether  we  had  a  Tory  Government  or  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, because  a  Tory  Government  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  lines  of 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Liberals.  I  didn't  take  that  view  of  the  case,  I 
must  confess.  You  know  we  have  this  question  asked — "  Can  the 
Ethiopean  change  his  skin  ?  "  Now,  we  know  we  can  whitewash  the 
Ethiopean,  but  if  you  use  the  scrubbing  brush,  the  black  colour  of  the 
.skin  will  very  soon  become  visible ;  and  so  you  may  whitewash 
Toryism  with  Liberalism,  but  it  only  requires  very  little  rubbing  to 
prove  that  underneath  Toryism  exists  after  all.  It  is  the  real  nature  of 
Toryism  to  favour  privileges  and  to  oppose  freedom.  That  is  what  the 
Tories  have  been  doing  for  very  many  years  past,  and  that  is  the  inherent 
nature  of  their  principles.  We  must  not  judge  Toryism  by  a  weak  Tory 
iiovernment.  You  know  when  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  in 
power  before,  they  were  at  the  head  of  a  very  weak  Government,  and 
people  were  disposed  to  judge  them  by  what  they  did  as  a  weak 
Government.  But  now  we  have  a  strong  Tory  Government,  and  I 
think  we  shall  find  that  the  Tories,  having  the  power,  will  manifest  by 
■degrees  more  of  their  true  qualities  than  they  have  done  on  former 
occasions.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  most  intolerable  that  we  should 
have  a  Government  that  should  now  venture  to  violate  the  great  policy 
which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  this  kingdom  for  so  many 
■centuries.  I  say  that  the  principle  of  anti-slavery  and  of  freedom  has 
been  one  of  the  noblest  principles  that  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
British  people.  Why,  so  long  ago  as  800  years  since,  W^illiam  the 
Conqueror  drove  from  this  country  the  last  vestiges  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  then  lingered  in  Bristol,  and  since  that  time,  ^nd  for  many 
generations  past,  we  have  had  the  proud  boast  that  no  slave  could  exist 
■on  British  soil,  because  the  moment  a  slave  set  his  foot  on  British  soil  he 
became  a  free  man.  We  did  not  stop  merely  at  that.  We  were  not 
•content  with  asserting  the  individual  freedom  of  every  man  who  stepped 
on  British  soil,  but  we  determined  to  put  down  slavery  in  all  our 
possessions,  and  that  as  slavery  existed  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  we 
would  abolish  slavery  there.  That  was  the  great  struggle  of  40  years 
ago.  I  recollect  that  great  struggle,  and  the  meetings  that  were  held  in 
Warrington — the  anti-slavery  meetings  in  the  Old  Wesleyan  Chapel  in 
Bank-street,  and  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  ;  and  the  pro-slavery 
meetings  in  the  Theatre  in  .Scotland-road.  I  remember  that  at  the 
pro-slavery  meetings  the  platform  was  filled  by  Tories,  and  at  the  anti- 
slavery  meetings  the  platform  was  filled  by  the  leaders  of  the  earnest 
Liberal  party  in  Warrington.  That  great  struggle,  which  took  place  40 
years  ago,  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  West  Indian 
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provinces,  fortunately  ended  in  the  triumph  of  freedom.  The  advocacy 
of  freedom  had  been  jiowerfully  held  forth  by  Wilberforce  and  by 
Clarkson,  and  by  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Henry  Brougham,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  those  great  men,  the  public  opinion  of  this, 
country  became  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  anti-slavery  doctrines,  and 
we  secured  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slave.  We  did  not 
stop  there.  We  determined  we  would  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade- 
throughout  the  world.  We  determined  that  so  long  as  England  was 
mistress  of  the  seas  that  the  seas  should  not  be  made  use  of  to  transmit 
slaves  from  their  native  country  into  bondage  in  another  country.  The 
great  John  Wesley  made  the  remark,  which  I  think  I  heard  quoted  in 
my  friend  Mr.  McMinnies'  letter,  that  "  the  slave  trade  was  the  sum  of 
all  villainies  ; "  and  we  felt  as  a  Christian  country  that  we  should  use 
our  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  and  we  were  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  with  that  view.  We  sent  our  armed  cruisers  over  the  oceans, 
of  the  world  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquitous  traffic  ;  and  we- 
sent  an  armed  fleet  of  considerable  extent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in 
order  to  watch  the  coasts  of  Africa,  to  prevent  slaves  passing  from 
Africa  to  South  America.  In  the  policy  which  we  thus  carried  out  we- 
asserted  the  right  to  search — that  is  to  say,  our  Government  determined 
that  any  vessel  which  appeared  to  be  a  slave  vessel,  even  if  it  put  on  the- 
colours  of  France,  or  any  other  maritime  country,  should  be  searched  by 
our  cruisers  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  really  a  slaver  or  not.  This 
right  of  search  created  a  very  great  amount  of  irritation  on  the  part  of 
America  and  on  the  part  of  France,  but  Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
didn't  hesitate  for  one  moment  ;  they  didn't  talk  then  about  the  comity 
of  nations,  but  they  said,  "  We  look  upon  the  slave  trade  as  piracy,  as 
an  offence  against  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  therefore  we  say  that  so- 
long  as  we  have  the  control  of  the  seas,  so  long  we  are  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  iniquitous  traffic. "  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Whig 
Government  risked  a  war  with  France  and  also  with  America  rather 
than  give  up  the  right  of  search,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
flags  of  those  countries  in  the  conveyance  of  slaves  by  slave  vessels.  The 
policy  which  I  have  glanced  at  has  cost  us  many  millions  of  money,  and 
it  has  cost  us  thousands  of  lives  of  our  British  seamen  ;  and  I  must  say 
I  feel  that  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  one  moment  that  a  Tory  Government 
should  now  step  in  in  order  to  lower  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  and  to- 
dash  down  this  great  policy.  Six  months  ago  great  indignation  was^ 
caused  by  the  first  slave-trade  circular  of  the  Tory  Government.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  of  that  circular,  but  I  will  remind  you 
that  there  was  great  indignation  expressed,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
outcry  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  against  it,  and  I  dare  say  you 
recollect  the  lame  excuses  that  were  put  forward  by  Tory  members  of 
Parliament  and  the  Tory  Government,  and  by  certain  scribes  in  the- 
newspaper  press.  It  was  said  it  was  a  mistake  ;  that  it  was  a  hastily- 
written  document  ;  that  it  was  indiscreetly  expressed  ;  and  one  luminarj' 
— I  am  not  sure  where  that  luminary  was  found,  but  one  newspaper,  a 
Tory  luminary— set  forth  the  idea  that  while  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  had  been 
visiting  at  some  country  seat,  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  had  ventured  to 
send  out  this  circular  without  proper  authorisation.     Even  that  excuse  ^ 
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«eemed  to  lie  accepted  by  the  Tories,  because  you  remember  on  a  former 
•occasion,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  got  into  a  difficulty  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  attributed  the  mistake,  and  all  the  confusion  consequent 
thereon,  to  the  way  in  which  the  clause  in  a  certain  Bill  had  been  drafted 
by  one  of  the  sulxirdinates  of  the  Government ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  seen 
on  several  occasions  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  to  lay 
the  blame  of  misadventures  upon  subordinates  instead  of,  like  men, 
taking  the  responsibility  upon  their  own  shoulders,  where  it  ought  to 
rest.  After  a  while — after  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  a  great  many  excuses 
by  Tory  members — Lord  Derby  made  a  most  important  speech.  In  the 
course  of  that  speech  he  said  that  while  this  circular  was  open  to  some 
animadversion  and  difficulty  arising  from  expressions  used  which  had 
been  misunderstood,  the  proposal  itself  included  principles  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  highest  legal  authority  ;  and  he  made  this  state- 
ment at  the  very  time  he  withdrew  the  circular.  People  did  not  think 
very  much  about  this  statement,  but  it  really  was  most  significant,  and, 
as  the  result  has  proved,  a  most  important  statement,  because  it  was  a 
proof  that  while  Lord  Derby  was  prepared  to  alter  the  wording  of  his 
circular,  he  was  not  prepared  to  withdraw  the  main  principle,  which,  he 
said,  had  the  sanction  of  the  highest  legal  authority.  Well,  now,  who 
are  the  highest  legal  authorities  ?  I  suppose  chiefly  Lord  Chancellor 
Cairns.  I  presume  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  must  have  given  his  legal 
authority  to  the  proposals  of  the  first  slave  trade  circular,  which  Lord 
Derby,  as  representing  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Admiralty  issued. 
When  I  think  of  Lord  Cairns  giving  his  authority  to  this  proposal  of  the 
Tory  Government,  I  cannot  help  venturing  to  look  back  to  the  days  of 
another  Lord  Chancellor — Henry  Brougham — and  asking  myself  what 
would  Henry  Brougham  have  said  if  a  proposal  of  this  kind  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice  ?     Would  he  not  at  once  have  denounced  the 

J)roposal  ?  Would  not  the  highest  legal  authority  have  lieen  given  in 
avour  of  freedom  instead  of  slavery  ?  I  am  sure  it  would.  However, 
gentlemen,  the  circular  was  withdrawn,  and  I  must  say  I  thought  the 
Tories,  having  found  out  they  had  made  a  great  blunder,  would  wipe  it 
up  and  say  nothing  more  about  it.  I  did  not  think  they  would  attempt 
anything  more  of  this  sort,  but  it  seems  Lord  Derby,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  meant  something  when  he  said  the  proposal  had  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  legal  authority  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  indignation 
which  was  expressed  in  regard  to  the  former  circular,  we  find  a 
Conservative  Government  have  re-issued  this  circular  under  a  new  form, 
and  in  reference  to  its  spirit  with  very  little  alteration.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  think  the  second  circular  is  a  great  deal  more  serious  than  the  first.  The 
first  circular  was  issued  without,  perhaps,  due  consideration — at  all 
events,  the  Government  said  it  was  issued  without  due  consideration — 
and  therefore  they  withdrew  it.  But  this  circular — the  second  circular- 
has  evidently  been  l^fore  the  Cabinet.  It  has  been  a  Cabinet  question  ; 
it  has  been  looked  over  carefully  by  various  members  of  the  Government, 
and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  right  and  proper,  and 
must  be  supix)rted.  Therefore,  when  they  issued  the  second  circular,  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  consider  that  the  credit  of  the  Cabinet  is  so 
completely  put  upon  this  circular  that  any  attempt  to  reverse  it  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  will  be  met  by  the  whole  Tory  phalanx,  and  any 
proposal  to  overthrow  it  will  be  treated  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Therefore  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  very  serious  circumstance  indeed, 
and  I  think  that  the  fact  that  a  Tory  Government,  having  deliberately 
issued  this  second  circular — having  evidently  staked  their  position  and 
reputation  upon  it — is  only  another  reason  why  throughout  the  country 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  whatever  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  values 
this  great  principle,  in  speaking  out  strongly  and  decidedly  in  opposition 
to  it.  This  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Liberal  Club,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  in  Warrington  some  Conservatives, 
who  have  become  on  some  account  or  other  attached  to  the  Conservative 
party,  who  cannot  so  far  forget  all  those  great  principles  which  have 
been  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  history  of  this  country,  as  to  be 
ready  to  support  the  Government  in  its  present  policy.  I  do  hope  that 
if  my  voice  reaches  any  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party  who 
has  conscience  enough  to  wish  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  promote 
the  interests  of  freedom,  that,  as  an  elector  of  this  borough,  and  as  an 
elector  of  this  division  of  the  county,  he  will  not  fail,  while  he  may  not 
be  able  to  join  us  in  what  is  no  doubt  a  political  meeting,  by  his  private 
opinion  to  let  those  gentlemen  know  who  are  in  a  position  of  political 
authority,  that  if  these  proceedings  are  continued,  his  confidence,  and 
the  confidence  of  other  enlightened  and  intelligent  men  will  be 
necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  the  party.  Gentlemen,  this 
will  become  a  party  question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  will  be 
a  party  vote  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  for  you  electors  of  this  borough  and 
electors  of  the  country  to  see  how  your  representatives  act  in  this  matter. 
We  know  how  one  will  act.  We  have  the  honour  to  be  represented  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  we  know  the  Home  Secretary,  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  is  a  consenting  party  to  the  issue  of  this  second  slave  trade 
circular.  In  what  respect  is  this  second  circular  an  improvement  upon 
the  first  ?  Well,  it  is  wrapt  up  in  nicer  langviage,  and  there  are  certain 
very  harsh  expressions  which  are  removed.  There  is  an  attempt  to 
disguise  the  sting  of  the  whole  affair,  and  there  is  an  attempt,  while 
really  doing  everything  which  the  first  circular  proposed  to  do,  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  public  in  the  hope  that  they  may  not  distinguish  the 
intention  of  the  second  circular.  The  Times  newspaper,  in  a  leader  a 
few  days  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  second  circular,  made  the  remark  that 
"  it  is  a  remarkable  product  of  a  desire  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds — or  rather  to  run  with  the  slave  and  to  hunt  with  the 
slave  owner."  Well,  now,  what  is  this  circular?  It  opens  with  a 
caution,  which  is  expressed  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  commanders 
of  her  Majesty's  ships  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  caution  is 
intended  to  prevent  those  gentlemen  running  any  risk  of  taking  fugitive 
slaves  on  board — at  all  events,  to  discourage  any  operation  of  that  kind, 
because  the  circular  reminds  captains  that  her  Majesty's  ships  are  not 
intended  for  the  reception  of  persons  other  than  their  officers  and 
crews.  A  witty  friend  of  mine  remarked  the  other  day,  considering  the 
blundering  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  way  in  which  her  Majesty's  ships 
are  going  to  the  bottom,  that  very  few  people  would  like  to  go  into  them. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  not  always  very 
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anxious  to  caution  captains  that  their  ships  are  not  intended  for  anybody 
but  officers  and  crews.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  took  a  very  great  interest,  as  I  dare  say  you  all  know,  in 
the  estimates  and  in  the  expenditure  of  different  departments,  and 
among  other  expenditure  I  often  found  there  were  charges  for  the 
entertainment  of  various  distinguished  strangers  upon  her  Majesty's 
ships.  Sometimes  I  found  it  was  a  bishop  that  was  being  carried  over 
the  billows  of  the  ocean  to  the  far-distant  Sandwich  Islands  ;  at  other 
times  it  might  \y^  some  governor  of  some  State,  or  some  distinguished 
ambassador  or  consul,  and  very  frequently  a  royal  personage  and  his 
suite.  Well,  the  little  bill  was  sent  in  to  the  British  people.  You  must 
not  suppose  there  was  any  hesitation  alx)ut  receiving  these  distinguished 
people  upon  her  Majesty's  ships.  They  were  not  only  received,  but 
royally  treated  ;  and  the  captain  of  a  vessel  sent  in  his  account  to  the 
Treasury,  in  order  that  he  might  be  recouped  for  the  extra  expense  he 
had  been  put  to  in  their  entertainment ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
these  bills  were  regularly  paid.  So  you  see  in  regard  to  many  people 
the  Admiralty  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  a  very  strict  rule,  but  I 
think  I  might  go  further.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  some  of 
her  Majesty's  ships  lie  in  the  Tagus,  or  in  some  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  some  other  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  locality  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  large  and  fashionable  station,  and  I  think  if  we  narrowly  looked 
into  the  accounts  of  people  who  were  brought  on  to  her  Majesty's  ships, 
we  should  find  that  a  great  many  went  on  board  in  addition  to  the 
officers  and  the  crews.  However,  the  Admiralty  is  very  anxious  to  lay 
down  this  rule,  so  that  if  any  application  is  made  to  a  captain  by  a 
fugitive  slave  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  he  should  bear  in  mind  this 
great  principle — her  Majesty's  ships  are  not  intended  for  the  reception  of 
any  persons  except  their  officers  and  crews.  Well  now,  the  first  part  of 
the  circular  has  reference  to  the  course  captains  must  take  in  the  open 
ocean  ;  and  then,  supjx)sing  by  some  chance — I  do  not  know  how  it 
could  occur,  but  it  might  happen — a  fugitive  slave  sailing  upon  a  raft,  or 
perhaps  in  a  still  more  marvellous  manner,  if  a  fugitive  slave  should  stick 
up  his  head  out  of  the  waves,  and  claim  protection  of  a  captain,  that 
captain  would  be  lx)und  under  his  circular  to  say,  "My  good  fellow, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  her  Majesty's  ships  are  not  intended  for  the 
reception  of  any  persons  except  officers  and  their  crews."  Then, 
according  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  circular,  the  captain  must 
satisfy  himself,  before  receiving  the  fugitive  on  Iward,  that  there  is  some 
sufficient  ground  in  the  particular  case  for  thus  receiving  him.  So  that 
in  the  case  supposed  of  a  vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  colloquy  between  captain  and  escaped  slave,  he  would  say  to  him, 
"  Now,  what  sufficient  ground  can  you  show  why  I  should  receive  you 
upon  this  ship  ?  I  must  understand  exactly  what  ground  you  have  to 
put  before  me,"  and  then,  having  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  adequate 
ground  for  receiving  this  poor  struggling  slave  out  of  the  water,  the 
captain,  under  this  circular,  must  take  the  slave  on  his  vessel,  and  he  may 
land  him  on  some  shore  where  he  is  not  likely  again  to  lose  his  freedom. 
In  that  respect,  and  in  that  respect  only,  is  this  circular  any  improvement 
upon  the  first  circular,  because,  under  the  first  circular,  it  was  actually 
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infamously  laid  down  that  the  captain  should  take  this  slave,  picked  up 
on  the  free  ocean,  and  land  him  in  the  same  place,  if  it  was  known, 
where  he  came  from,  and  where  he  might  again  be  taken  into  bondage. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  of  a  slave  putting  his  head  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  or  sailing  to  a  ship  on  a  cast-away  raft,  but  a 
second  case  is  likely  to  occur,  and  that  is,  when  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  is  lying  in  what  are  called  territorial  waters  of  a  slave-trading 
nation — that  is  to  say,  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  and  where  the 
waters  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  country  adjoining,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  a  slave  might  escape  with  great  difficulty  from  his  masters, 
and  might,  either  by  taking  a  boat,  or  in  some  other  way,  get  upon  one 
of  her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war.  That  is  really  what  this  circular  is 
intended  to  deal  with.  The  possibility  and  probability  is  that  when  her 
Majesty's  vessels  are  anchored  near  to  land  where  slavery  exists  that  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  slave  may  escape  from  bondage,  and  present 
himself  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  claim  British  protection.  What 
is  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  do  then  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is  to  do. 
Unless  he  sees  that  this  poor  slave  is  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  is 
to  refuse  to  allow  him  to  go  on  board  at  all.  That  is  his  first  step.  But 
supposing  he  sees  that  this  poor  slave  is  in  imminent  danger  of  death, 
either  from  the  violence  of  his  pursuers  or  from  the  position  in  which  he 
is  placed — perhaps  swimming  for  his  life — then  he  may  take  him  on 
Ixjard.  Then  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Remember,  his  vessel  is  anchored 
within  gun  shot  of  the  shore  from  where  the  slave  has  escaped.  The 
captain,  under  this  new  circular,  is  not  to  inquire  whether  he  is  a  fugitive 
slave  or  not — not  that  he  won't  know,  but  he  must  not  inquire — but  on 
the  first  convenient  opportunity  he  must  send  him  back  in  a  boat  to  the 
land,  where  his  slave-owning  master  will  be  waiting  for  him  to  pounce 
upon  him,  and  to  take  him  again  into  cruel  bondage.  That  is  what  he 
is  to  do.  "  Should  you,  in  order  to  save  him  from  this  danger,  receive 
him,  you  ought  not,  after  the  danger  is  passed,  to  permit  him  to  continue 
on  board  ;  but  you  will  not  entertain  any  demand  for  his  surrender,  or 
enter  into  any  examination  as  to  his  status."  No,  you  must  not  entertain 
any  demand  for  his  surrender  ;  you  must  not  allow  that  slave  owner 
waiting  on  shore  with  his  myrmidons  to  claim  from  a  British  ship  his 
surrender  ;  but  the  slave  owner  and  his  myrmidons  well  know,  under 
these  instructions,  that  the  slave  will  in  a  short  time  be  sent  back  to 
shore,  where  they  will  pounce  upon  him.  I  say  this  circular  is  not  only 
disgraceful,  but  it  is  mean.  It  is  mean  because  it  attempts  to  disguise 
the  infamy  which  is  couched  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  can  issue  such  a  document.  All  this  is  on  account  of  the 
"  comity  of  nations,"  in  order  that  we  may  stand  well  with  slave 
owners,  and  that  there  may  be  no  unpleasantness  between 
captains  of  vessels  and  owners  of  slaves  on  the  coast.  That  is 
not  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  old 
anti-slavery  party.  What  we  have  always  said  has  been  this.  We  say 
the  laws  of  humanity  override  the  laws  of  any  particular  country. 
We  say  that  slavery  is  a  crime  repugnant  to  the  Christian  conscience  of 
the  British  nation,  and  that  we  can  permit  no  conduct,  nor  hold  any 
language  which  would  seem  to  connive  at  this  crime.     We  say  that  the- 
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slave-holders  are  criminals,  but  we  say  that  the  slaves  are  not  criminals. 
We  say  that  the  slaves  are  sufferers.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  this  is  so, 
while  we  are  determined,  as  we  always  have  been  determined,  to  render 
no  sanction  to  slavery  whatever,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  us,  nor 
would  it  be  practicable,  to  go  to  those  countries  where  slavery  exists, 
and  say — "Now,  by  force  of  arms,  we  will  compel  you  to  free  all  your 
slaves."  We  are  not  called  upon  to  do  that,  but  at  all  events  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  this — we  are  called  upon  to  say  that  if  we  are  in  a 
jwsition  to  render  a  helping  hand  to  a  slave,  we  must  not  refuse  that 
helping  hand.  We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  as  our  ships  in  former 
days  sped  over  the  ocean  in  order  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  so  our 
ships  shall  never  refuse  hospitality  to  a  slave  who  has  escaped  with  his 
life  and  for  his  freedom.  And  now,  gentlemen,  look  what  these  insen- 
sate members  of  the  Government  are  doing  by  these  slave  trade  circulars. 
They  are  giving  up  one  of  the  greatest  principles  of  liberty  and  of 
authority  which  we,  as  a  maritime  nation,  possess.  We  have  always 
contended  that  a  British  ship  of  war  was  part  of  the  territory  of  England, 
and  that  under  the  British  flag  there  was  an  asylum  to  which  anyone 
who  was  oppressed  might  fly  with  confidence  of  support.  We  have  held 
that  principle  before  the  world.  Have  you  never  heard  of  political 
refugees  ?  Have  you  never  heard  of  kings  and  other  proscribed 
individuals,  who  have  been  flying  for  their  lives,  being  taken  upon 
British  ships  that  have  been  in  close  contiguity  to  the  countries  from 
which  these  men  have  flown  ?  Have  we  not  always  considered  that  for 
our  English  ships  to  be  an  asylum  for  political  offenders  was  the  great 
glory  of  this  country,  and  how  much  more  the  glory  that  a  British  shiji 
should  be  an  asylum  for  an  escaped  slave  ?  Why,  during  the  old  slave 
system  of  America  there  used  to  be  what  was  called  an  underground 
railway  to  Canada,  and  the  slaves  from  the  .South  used  to  pass  from 
house  to  house  through  the  States  of  the  North  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
and  care,  and  with  great  self-denial  by  the  anti-slavery  party  in  North 
America,  and  when  they  got  into  Canada  they  were  free — they  were  on 
British  soil,  and  they  were  free.  Did  we  talk  about  the  comity  of 
nations  then  ?  Did  we  tell  the  Canadians  that  Canada  was  not  intended 
as  a  receptacle  for  fugitive  slaves?  What  do  you  believe  Canada  would 
have  said  to  us  ?  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  said  aliout  us  by 
every  intelligent  tribunal  in  the  world  if  that  had  been  the  case  ?  Would 
it  not  be  said  that  we  were  degrading  the  policy  we  had  supported  for 
generations,  and  yet  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  that  the  Government 
are  doing  with  British  ships.  We  say  a  British  vessel  is  part  of  the 
territory  of  England,  and  although  it  may  be  anchored  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  another  state,  yet  under  the  folds  of  the  flag  of  England  there 
is  freedom  and  right.  And  we  may  say  that  as  soon  as  the  slave  puts 
his  foot  upon  its  planks  he  is  as  much  free  as  though  he  had  landed  in 
Liverpool.  Do  not  let  us  give  up  that  great  principle  of  British  freedom 
and  of  British  ships.  Let  us  seek  in  our  day  and  generation,  at  all 
events,  to  cast  no  stigma  upon  the  glorious  actions  of  our  forefathers. 
Let  us  not  allow  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  this  country  to  slip  from 
our  feeble  grasp,  but  let  us  be  strong  as  our  forefathers  were  strong. 
Let  us  hold  up  the  flag  of  freedom  which  our  forefathers  held  up,  as  the 
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flag  of  refuge,  so  that  even  a  Tory  Ministry,  with  a  large  majority  behind 
It,  cannot  put  back  the  destinies  of  England  or  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
glories  of  our  country. 


No.   IV. 

SPEECH   ON    THE   TURKISH   ATROCITIES    IX    BULGARIA. 

Delivered  in  the  Public  Hall,  IVarrinoton,  Sept.  13,  1876. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — My  friend,  Mr.  Crosfield,  has 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  this  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Liberal  party 
and  not  by  the  Mayor,  and  I  have  heard  certain  leading  Conservative 
members  of  the  Town  Council,  who  have  complained  to  me  that  the 
Liberal  party  should  have  given  a  party  complexion  to  this  movement, 
and  should  have  called  this  meeting  themselves,  instead  of  calling  it  by  a 
requisition  to  the  Mayor.  I  can  only  say  that  if  there  had  been  a 
requisition  to  the  Mayor,  and  had  the  meeting  been  called,  I  should 
have  sought,  as  a  townsman  of  Warrington,  to  have  been  present  at  that 
meeting.  But  I  ask  the  question — Why  was  there  not  a  requisition  to 
the  Mayor?  These  leading  Conservative  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
aldermen,  and  others,  were  just  the  men  to  have  headed  the  requisition 
to  the  Mayor,  and  I  charge  them  with  having  shrunk  from  getting  up  a 
requisition  to  the  Mayor,  and  that  we,  as  a  Liberal  party,  have  been 
called  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  general  movement,  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  protesting  in  the  voice  of  the  town,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Mayor,  against  the  most  grievous  crime  that  has  ever  been  com- 
mitted Ijy  the  British  Government.  It  is  not  a  party  question,  we  are 
told  ;  and  it  is  not  a  party  question  in  one  high  sense,  because  it  is  a 
question  of  our  common  humanity.  It  is  not  a  party  question  ;  for  all 
men,  belonging  to  all  parties,  ought  to  have  united  together  in  order  to 
protest  against  these  abominable  Turkish  atrocities,  but  we  are  met  with 
this  difficulty — that  we  can't  move  a  step  in  the  consideration  of  this 
(luestion  without  framing  an  indictment  against  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  the  moment  we  frame  an  indictment  against  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, we  find  Tories  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
prepared  to  back  up  her  Majesty's  Government  through  thick  and  thin — 
willing  to  sacrifice  these  interests  of  humanity  in  order  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  wretched  party.  There  have  been  noble  exceptions, 
and  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  in  the  various  meetings  throughout  the 
■country  that  there  have  been  some  noble  exceptions,  in  which  Conserv- 
ative men  of  influence  have  not  hesitated  to  express  a  decided  ojDinion 
on  this  question.  There  have  been  also,  in  an  especial  manner,  noble 
examples  among  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  nation,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  stepped  forth, 
and  have  shown  that  they,  at  all  events,  in  a  matter  of  "this  kind,  are 
not  prepared  to  bow  their  consciences  to  mere  party  consideration,  but 
they  have  pronounced  with  no  uncertain  voice  against  the  course  pursued 
hy  the  Government  and  its  officers,  and  have  called  on  the  Government 
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to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  reparation  for  the  great 
injustice  that  has  been  committed.  Had  it  not  been  so,  I  think  it  would 
have  l>een  a  disgrace  to  our  common  Christianity.  If  the  bishops  and 
clergy  had  remained  silent,  I  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  they 
could  have  allowed  Christian  feeling  to  have  had  any  great  weight  on  their 
minds.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  all  these  atrocities.  You  have 
all  read  the  fearful  stories  in  the  papers  ;  they  have  been  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  kingdom.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  household  in  this 
kingdom  that  has  not  felt  a  pang  at  the  recital  of  these  atrocities. 
Mothers,  with  their  little  children,  have  pictured  what  has  been  done  in 
those  countries  ;  husbands  have  thought  of  their  wives,  wives  of  their 
husbands,  and  they  have  felt  that  the  deepest  emotions  of  their  nature 
were  called  forth  as  they  read  those  terrible  accounts.  Sir,  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  them,  not  because  I  think  they  ought  not  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
We  must  continue  to  dwell  upon  them  again  and  again.  We  must  be 
willing  to  be  taunted,  as  certain  supporters  of  the  Government  are 
taunting  us,  with  being  " atrocitarians "  and  "atrocity  mongers." 
We  must  be  prepared  to  repeat  this  tale  of  suffering  and  injustice  again 
and  again,  and  I  tell  you  why — ^because  if  we  stop  our  hands,  if  we  allow 
the  pulse  of  public  opinion  to  cease  to  beat  so  strongly  as  it  does  at 
present,  rely  upon  it  the  great  object  of  our  efforts  will  be  lost.  You 
are  not  only  fighting  against  the  Turkish  Government,  but  you  are  fight- 
ing against  your  own  Government  and  against  their  policy,  which 
is  a  bad  policy.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  we  have  to  free  our  national 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  the  stain  of  infamy  that  has  been 
brought  upon  us  by  our  own  Government  ;  and  let  us  remember  that 
this  public  opinion  must  be  kept  up  to  the  mark,  for  hitherto  Govern- 
ment has  not  shown  sufficient  signs  that  it  is  prepared  to  take  an 
intelligent,  just,  and  right  course  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  British  nation.  We  have  only  scotched  this  Foreign 
Office  snake,  we  have  not  killed  it.  There  are  all  the  elements  of 
mischief  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  in  the  Government  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  up  this  agitation  that  we  can  prevent 
this  element  of  mischief  bearing  fruit.  We  know  what  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  been.  My  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Crosfield,  has  mentioned  the  Crimean  war,  which  was  a  proof  of  that 
policy.  It  was  a  policy  which  was  dictated  at  the  time  by  a  feeling  and 
dread  of  the  "Russian  bugbear."  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  that  noble 
pamphlet  of  his  which  he  has  published,  calls  this  a  "constant 
hobgoblin  policy,"  which  many  a  time  has  done  good  service  on  the 
stage,  and  he  hopes  and  believes  that  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  any 
such  service.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  great  mind,  with  his  high 
aspirations,  with  his  deep  sympathies,  cannot  understand  that  these  men 
who  are  in  power  now,  and  who  have  no  such  sympathies,  no  such  high 
aspirations,  should  still  allow  this  Russian  bugbear,  this  hobgoblin  that 
has  marched  the  stage  in  former  times,  to  march  the  stage  still,  and  so' 
allow  the  possibility  of  some  interference  with  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
and  the  position  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  giving  an  advantage  to  Russia  to 
frighten  them  ;  and  he  cannot  understand  why  that  feeling  should 
dictate  that  policy,  which  Lord  Derby  and  his  subordinate,   Sir  Henry 
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Elliot,  have  so  conspicuously  manifested  during  the  recent  sad  events. 
The  Crimean  war,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  great  blunder  and  a  great 
crime  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  dwell  upon  that — it  is  past.  Many  of  us  at 
the  time  thought  it  was  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  Two  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  that  ever  lived,  men  of  great  wisdom— Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright,  were  scouted — my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Crosfield)  says 
stoned — in  consequence  of  their  protest  against  the  course  which  the 
nation  of  England  unfortunately  took  in  a  mad  moment  of  excitement  in 
support  of  the  Government  of  that  day.  Russia  at  that  time,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  the  Christian  races  of  Turkey  were  treated  with  great 
injustice  and  cruelty,  claimed  to  have  the  protection  of  these  Christian 
races  of  Turkey,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  subject  to  such  cruelty 
and  such  injustice.  We  met  this  claim  of  Russia  with  the  greatest 
suspicion.  We  said  that  her  object  was  to  get  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  we  joined  ourselves  with  Turkey,  in  whose  defence  I  am 
afraid  to  say  the  number  of  men  we  lost,  and  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  expended  on  her  behalf.  We  spent  one  hundred  millions  of 
money,  and  forty  thousand  lives  on  Turkey's  behalf,  and  what  did  we 
get  for  it  ?  I  think,  from  the  expression  of  public  opinion  a  short  time 
ago,  that  everybody  admitted  that  it  was  a  great  mistake.  At  all 
events,  we  did  this  :  we  assumed  to  ourselves,  with  the  other  great 
pcfw'ers  of  Europe,  that  we  would  be  protectors  of  the  Christians  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  We  said,  "  We  will  not  allow  Russia  to  be  your 
protector,  but  we,  along  with  the  other  great  powers,  will  be  the 
protectors  of  the  Christians  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  In  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1856,  we  had  a  clause  inserted,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure 
the  protection  and  advantage  of  the  Christian  population.  The  Sultan 
agreed  in  one  of  the  articles  of  that  treaty  to  issue  a  firman  "for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  subjects  without  distinction  of  religion 
or  race  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  gracious  intentions  towards  the  Christian 
population  of  his  empire,  he  intends  to  communicate  this  firman  to  the 
contracting  powers  ;  "  and  we  are  told  that  it  "  emanates  spontaneously 
from  his  sovereign  will,"  and  the  article  concludes  with  this  emphatic 
proviso  : — "  It  is  clearly  understood  that  this  firman  cannot  in  any  case 
give  to  the  said  powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or 
separately  with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  his 
empire. "  That  is  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  a  perfect  dead 
letter.  We  thought  that  by  the  large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
we  were  going  to  gain  something  for  the  protection  of  the  wretched 
Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  nothing  has  been  done  from  that 
day  to  this  ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  travellers,  and  of  all  who  know 
the  condition  of  the  country,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Christians 
in  the  Turkish  empire  have  been  subject  to  the  greatest  injustice  and  acts 
of  tyrannical  misrule  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  After  these  twenty 
years,  during  which  the  suffering  Christians  of  Turkey  have  drank  to  the 
very  dregs  this  bitter  cup  of  Turkish  tyranny,  one  province — Herzegovina 
— rose  in  insurrection.  It  was  a  small  province,  with  a  scattered 
population  of  poor  industrious  Christians.  These  people  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  oppression.  They  appealed  again  and 
again  to  the  Turkish  Government  without  any  effect  whatever,  and  I 
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hold  in  my  hand  a  most  interesting  document,  which  a  short  time  ago 
was  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterl)ury,  signed  by  some  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  and  other  public  officials  of  Herzegovina.  In  that 
document  they  describe  the  suflferings  they  have  been  subject  to  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  they  say  that  their  desire  now  is  "to  be  equal  in 
civilisation  with  our  brothers  in  .Servia  and  Austria  ;  "  and  it  goes  on  to 
say  : — "  We  aspire  to  a  life  of  comfort  and  happiness  ;  we  would  fain 
live,  in  short,  a  life  of  progress  and  work,  but  the  Turks  drag  us  in  the 
dust,  and  force  us  to  lead  a  life  of  misery  and  suffering.  We  sow  and 
the  Turks  reap.  We  toil  and  the  Turk  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  our  lalxjur, 
leaving  us  for  our  share  the  bones  to  pick."  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do 
you  think  ?  vSupposing  you  belonged  to  a  country  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  power  that  so  conducted  the 
administration  of  the  country'  that  the  fruit  of  your  labours  was  taken 
from  you  by  plunder  and  by  force,  that  your  domestic  rights  were 
invaded,  that  taxes  of  a  most  oppressive  character  were  placed  upon  you, 
and  this  was  done  under  circumstances  which  gave  to  the  ruling  classes^ 
and  one  section  of  the  country  privileges  which  were  denied  to  you, 
would  you  not  strive  for  lilierty  ?  Would  you  not  raise  the  standard  of 
freedom,  and  fight  for  the  lives  of  your  children,  the  honour  of  your 
wives  and  daughters,  and  for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  industry  of 
your  sons  ?  These  noble  men — I  say  noble  because  the  man  is  noble  who 
struggles  for  freedom — raised  the  standard  of  liberty  in  the  wilds  of 
Herzegovina,  and  they  were  prepared  to  resist  the  great  power  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  ;  and  when  they  were  so  standing  up  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  their  countrymen  and  their  homes,  instead  of  receiving  sympathy 
from  the  British  Government,  we  had  suspicion,  we  had  doubts,  we  had 
dislike,  we  had  the  British  Government  itself  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  noble  men  rising  for  their  freedom.  I 
ask,  what  has  become  of  the  noble  boast  of  the  British  people 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  Sir,  I  say  that 
it  is  a  noble  British  principle,  but  I  charge  on  the  Government  of  this, 
country  that  they  have  been  traitors  to  this  ruling  principle  of  British 
policy.  Do  you  remember  at  the  general  election  of  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli 
issued  an  address  in  which  he  said  that  the  Conservative  Government 
would  have  a  "  spirited  foreign  policy."  A  "spirited  foreign  policy," 
forsooth  !  their  policy  has  been  a  mean  and  contemptible  ix)licy.  It  has- 
been  worse.  It  has  been  a  policy  that  will  leave  a  dark  stain  on  the 
history,  character,  and  Government  of  the  British  people.  This  has 
been  the  spirited  foreign  policy  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government  have 
carried  out  during  the  last  few  months.  In  this  appeal  which  these  poor 
Herzegovinian  bishops  and  priests  made  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  they  told  the  Archliishop  that  the  course  which  the  English 
Government  had  taken  in  allying  themselves  with  the  Turkish 
Government  had  created  amongst  that  population  a  great  hatred 
towards  the  English  name.  They  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
English  people  can  have  acted,  through  their  Government,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  far  as  possible  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  these  men  struggling 
for  freedom.  But,  gentlemen,  the  British  Government  have  got  their 
reward.     They  have  made  the  British  name  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  these 
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poor  Christians,  but  it  is  blest,  it  is  applauded,  it  is  held  up,  amongst 
the  miserable,  wretched,  infamous  Turks.  An  Englishman  going 
amongst  the  Turks  is  received  as  a  brother,  he  is  treated  as  though  he 
was  an  intimate  ally  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  when  a  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  N'cws  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  Army  he 
was  received  with  such  shakings  of  the  hand,  and  such  brotherly  feeling 
that  he  says,  "  I  really  think  that  just  now  in  these  parts  an  idea  has 
gone  abroad  that  the  English  are  a  Mahometan  sect,  differing  only  on 
some  trifling  doctrinal  matter  from  the  orthodox  believer."  It  has  come 
to  a  nice  thing.  Don't  you  think  we  are  indebted  to  our  Government 
for  the  fact  that  anyone  of  us  who  had  happened  to  go  amongst  this 
people  who  stand  in  the  face  of  heaven  convicted  of  some  of  the  blackest 
crimes  that  ever  degraded  the  human  race,  would  be  received  as  a 
brother,  as  a  member  of  the  same  religious  body,  only  differing  on  some 
slight  doctrinal  opinion  ?  This  is  what  you  owe  to  the  British 
Government.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  all  this  comes  of  the 
policy  and  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  bolster  up  the 
Turkish  Empire,  because  they  fear  lest  under  some  conditions,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  some  advantage 
will  be  given  to  Russia.  I  have  read  with  great  care  the  Blue  Books 
that  have  been  presented  to  Parliament.  I  have  traced  this  wretched 
policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  that 
has  taken  place  from  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance  in 
Herzegovina,  until  the  last  day — which  was  the  middle  of  August — on 
which  these  papers  were  published.  I  declare  to  you  that  all  through 
these  papers  there  runs  this  marked  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to,  if  possible,  stamp  out,  or  assist  in  stamping  out,  this 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  Herzegovina.  There  runs  through  the  whole 
of  these  papers  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  their  agents 
that  there  must  be  no  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  of  Turkey,  a  feeling 
which  is  every  now  and  then  expressed,  that  the  "  disturbance  "  in 
Herzegovina,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  favoured  by  the  Russian  agents, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  subserve  Russian  policy.  The  course  which 
the  Government  have  taken  has  been  all  through  to  get  rid  of  what 
appeared  to  them  a  very  dangerous  element  in  the  East  by  determining 
that  these  things  should  be  kept  quiet,  no  matter  how  miserable  and 
wretched  these  people  were,  and  that  everybody  should  have  the  idea 
that  the  Eastern  question  was  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  nobody  any 
trouble  at  all.  On  Saturday  last,  a  very  important  speech  was  made  by 
Lord  Derby,  explanatory  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  in 
its  justification.  I  have  read  that  speech  with  great  regret  and 
disappointment.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Tory  Government  there  was 
no  one  of  whom  I  had  formed  so  high  an  opinion  as  Lord  Derby.  I 
remember  in  former  years  he  expressed,  upon  this  question  itself,  a  very 
enlightened  and  very  advanced  opinion.  I  knew  that  upon  other 
subjects  he  had  also  expressed  enlightened  and  advanced  opinions  ;  and 
I  was  in  hopes  that  in  his  position  as  Foreign  Minister  he  would  take  a 
line  which  would  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  and  that  at  all 
events  he  would  not  be  in  any  way  alarmed  by  this  Russian  hobgoblin. 
Well,  now.   Lord  Derby  has  made  a  speech  which,  in  my  opinion, 
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proves  this,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  the  Government  have  only  given 
way  just  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
that  they  will  not  give  way  any  further  unless  we  contrive  to  press  upon 
them  the  fact  that  the  English  people  are  determined  they  shall  give 
way.  I  see  this  morning  there  is  a  telegram  from  Berlin  in  the  morning 
papers,  and  I  observed  in  that  telegram  that  the  correspondent  states 
that  "  Lord  Derby's  reply  to  the  deputation  created  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  here,"  and  the  North  German  Gazette  criticises  it  very 
severely,  and  says  *'  if  its  telegraphic  version  be  correct  there  is  in  the 
tone  of  the  replies  a  defiance  of  public  opinion  in  England  and  in 
Europe.  His  resolution  to  retain  the  fleet  in  Besika  Bay,  is  here  treated 
as  an  act  of  contempt  for  the  harmony  of  diplomatic  action  in  the 
impending  crisis."  I  find  I  am  trespassing  on  your  time,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  Lord  Derby's  speech,  because  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  go  to  Lord  Derby's  speech,  to  see  what  the  Government 
intend  to  do,  or  what  at  all  events  their  feelings  may  be.  I  find  that 
first  of  all  Lord  Derby  alludes,  as  other  members  of  the  Government 
have  done,  to  certain  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
Government  of  complicity  in  these  crimes,  as  if  they  had  been  charged 
with  desiring  these  atrocities  to  take  place.  Well,  of  course,  all  that  is 
beside  the  mark.  Nobody  charges  the  Government  with  desiring  these 
atrocities.  Nobody  supposes  the  Government  would  not  have  gladly 
prevented  these  atrocities  if  they  could.  That  is  not  the  charge,  and 
we  have  no  need  to  take  that  matter  into  our  consideration.  What  we 
do  charge  the  Government  with  is  this,  that  in  regard  to  these  crimes, 
in  the  first  place  they  did  not  take  any  proper  means  of  getting  to  know 
what  was  occurring  within  a  very  short  distance  from  Constantinople. 
When  rumours  reached  them  in  regard  to  these  crimes  they  put  them 
aside,  and  treated  them  with  indifference,  and  did  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  follow  them  up  to  see  if  they  were  true  or  not,  and  the 
Government,  in  connection  with  the  Turkish  Government  have  never, 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  which  these  terrible  transactions  have  taken 
place,  put  that  pressure  on  the  Turkish  Government  which  we  say  they 
might,  and  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  we  believe  if 
they  had  done  they  might  probably  have  prevented  many  of  the  crimes 
which  have  taken  place.  Lord  Derby  goes  on  to  argue  that  they  did 
not  know  of  these  atrocities,  and  he  says  that  even  if  they  had  known  of 
them,  it  was  quite  clear  any  steps  that  might  have  been  taken  in  regard 
to  sending  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  or  in  any  way  supporting  the  Turkish 
Government,  could  not  have  had  the  least  effect  on  the  ignorant  hordes 
of  miscreants  who  were  guilty  of  these  atrocities  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  very 
easy  indeed  for  Lord  Derby  to  make  that  assertion.  We  don't  suppose 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  were  in  any  way  influenced  in  their  minds  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  British  Government  were  backing  up  Turkey. 
These  horrible  wretches  knew  nothing,  I  dare  say,  either  about  the 
British  Government  or  about  any  other  matter  of  international  policy, 
but  they  had  been  set  on  by  the  Turkish  Government  themselves,  and 
they  knew  all  about  it  very  well.  It  was  the  Turkish  Government  that 
had  let  loose  these  wretched  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians,  men  of  no 
feeling  and  with  no  common  sense  of  humanity  ;  and  I  say,  and  firmly 
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believe,  that  if  the  Government  of  this  country  had  not  shown  such  a 
strong  sympathy  with  Turkey  in  her  past  career,  and  more  recently  in 
those  diplomatic  transactions  with  Herzegovina,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
Turkey  never  would  have  ventured  to  let  loose  those  horrible,  infamous 
people  on  the  poor  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria.  Lord  Derby 
says  they  did  not  know  anything,  and  if  they  had,  they  would  have  been 
quite  willing  to  assist,  if  possible,  to  their  utmost  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  a  satisfactory  solution.  He  says  the  fact  of  their  not  agreeing  with 
the  Berlin  note  was  not  a  proof  of  their  indifference  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  pacification,  but  only  proved  that  they  did  not  approve  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  note  was  prepared.  That  was  a  very  good  reason, 
if  they  could  not  agree  to  assist  Russia  and  Germany,  for  their  saying 
' '  We  don't  exactly  agree  with  your  plans,  but  let  us  see  if  we  can  get 
another."  But  instead  of  that  they  say  "  We  won't  have  your  plan,  and 
we  won't  suggest  any  other  plan. "  And  mark,  what  was  their  great 
objection  to  it  ?  That  in  their  judgment  it  would  have  been  of  greater 
service  to  the  insurgents  than  to  the  Government  of  the  Sultan.  In 
fact,  their  great  object  was  to  take  care  no  measure  should  be  adopted 
which  would  be  of  the  slighest  service  to  the  insurgents  against  the 
Sultan's  Government.  I  venture  to  say  that,  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction.  In  the  Blue  Books  a  great  part  of  the  correspondence 
has  reference  to  this  matter,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  were  seeking,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  prevent  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Bosnia,  assisting  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovina.  But 
what  was  the  consequence  of  our  refusal  to  agree  to  the  Berlin  note  ?  It 
was  this,  that  the  Turkish  Government,  knowing  it  had  England  at  its 
back,  refused  to  entertain  it.  It  was  not  formally  presented,  but  it  was 
intimated  that  the  proposal  would  not  be  accepted.  As  soon  as  that 
refusal  was  made  known,  or  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  Servda  and 
Montenegro,  people  of  the  same  race  and  blood,  and  of  the  same  religion  as 
the  Herzegovinians  and  Bosnians,  entered  into  the  contest  and  declared 
war  against  Turkey.  I  don't  like  war  against  Turkey.  I  don't  like 
war  myself,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  if  Scotland  was  suffering  under  a 
similar  yoke  to  Herzegovina,  or  to  what  she  suffered  from  the  hands  of 
Turkey,  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  join  in  a  war  in  aid  of  my 
fellow-Christians  against  the  oppressor.  That  was  the  feeling  of  these 
Servians.  The  Government  evidently  supposed  these  people  were 
pushed  forward  by  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  not  from  any  desire  to 
support  their  fellow  Christians.  Without  going  into  all  the  points, 
which  is  unnecessary,  because  I  think  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  is  open 
to  exception  in  almost  every  line,  I  wish  to  point  out  especially  in  this 
speech,  that  although  all  the  atrocities  have  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government,  and  proved  to  demonstration.  Lord  Derby 
still  acts  the  part  of  an  apologist  for  the  Government  of  the  Sultan.  He 
says  that  they  are  bound  to  give  everyone  their  due,  even  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  that  the  barbarities  were  not  in  any  sense  winked  at  or 
encouraged  at  Constantinople.  I  can  only  say,  gentlemen,  that  this 
statement  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  fact,  utterly  contrary  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  Blue  Books  laid  before  Parliament,  and  utterly 
contrary  to  the  course  which  the  Turkish  Government  have  taken  after 
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the  atrocities  had  been  committed.  It  was  well  known  in  Constantinople 
what  was  taking  place  in  Bulgaria ;  the  Government  were  in 
communication  with  the  district  of  Bulgaria  where  these  atrocities  had 
actually  taken  place.  Don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  of  communication  between  Constantinople  and  Phillipopolis. 
There  were  railways  and  telegraphs.  Didn't  the  Turkish  Government 
know  anything  about  it,  think  you  ?  I  have  in  my  pocket  an  extract 
from  a  correspondence  with  the  Turkish  Government,  sent  as  an  official 
communication  to  the  British  Government  on  this  very  subject,  signed 
"  Reschid  Pasha,"  who  was  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey,  and 
addressed  "  To  Mussurus  Pasha,"  the  Ambassador  of  Turkey  in  England. 
I  want  you,  gentlemen,  to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  in  answering  the 
statement  of  Lord  Derby,  that  these  atrocities  were  in  no  sense  winked 
at  nor  encouraged  at  Constantinople.  Reschid  Pasha  writes  this  letter, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  Lord  Derby,  and  it  is  printed 
in  the  Blue  Book,  just  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  dated  May  14th,  the  day  when  these  atrocities  in  the  main  had  l)een 
completed.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  May  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  May  that  these  poor  creatures  were  destroyed,  and  so  brutally  treated 
in  the  way  the  newspaper  accounts  have  made  known  to  us.  No  doubt 
the  Turkish  Government  knew  all  alx)ut  it,  and  they  wrote  to  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  here  in  these  words  :  "  You  have  learnt  by  means  of  papers 
that  troubles  have  lately  arisen  on  the  side  of  Tartar  Bazaidjik,  a  district 
of  Phillipoix)lis.  Although  these  troubles  are  far  from  having  the 
importance  which  malevolence  has  tried  to  attribute  to  them  as  forming 
a  Bulgarian  insurrection,  nevertheless,  the  Government  has  exerted  itself 
to  take,  from  the  first,  energetic  and  effectual  measures  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  These  measures  have  happily  produced  the  results  which 
were  justly  to  be  expected  from  them.  The  disturbances  have  had  limits 
set  to  them  from  the  first,  and  at  present  they  tend  to  subside. "  Effectual 
measures  !  Sixty  or  eighty  villages  burnt,  thousands  of  men  massacred, 
women  and  children  flayed  alive  and  cast  into  the  flames  ! — all  sorts  of 
inhumanities  practised,  and  this  the  Turkish  Government,  which,  in  the 
language  of  Lord  Derljy,  had  not  in  any  sense  winked  at  nor  encouraged 
at  Constantinople ;  this  Reschid  Pasha,  wretched  Pasha  as  he  is,  strokes 
his  beard  and  thanks  Allah  that  the  measures  exerted  by  the  Government 
have  been  effectual  and  suitable  for  the  occasion.  This  is  not  all.  The 
very  men  who  committed  these  atrocities,  the  generals  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  the  officers  of  the  Government,  have  iieen  rewarded,  decorated 
with  marks  of  honour ;  and,  of  course,  they  were  so  decorated  because 
they  had  taken  these  measures,  which  were  effectual  for  the  occasion. 
When  we  call  or\  the  Government  to  stop  this ;  when  we  say  that  we 
hold  them  responsilile,  insomuch  as  they  are  giving  a  sanction  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  which,  on  its  own  confession,  must  have  known 
and  did  know  of  these  atrocities — how  are  we  met  ?  It  has  no  compassion. 
Even  Lord  Derby  tried  to  imitate  his  chief,  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  attempting 
a  little  wit.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  members  of  the  Tory  Cabinet 
get  into  a  jocular  humour  when  they  arc  talking  about  these  frightful 
occurrences.  Lord  Derby  said,  "What  can  we  do?  You  may  just  as 
well  suppose  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  Sultan  and  that  I  am  his 
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Grand  Vizier. "  I  dare  say  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  these  gentlemen 
to  be  either  Sultans  or  Prime  Ministers.  It  is  only  necessary  for  these 
gentlemen  to  feel  the  pulse  of  England,  and  to  say  to  Turkey,  in  the 
voice  of  the  English  people,  "  Hitherto  we  have  protected  your  interests, 
but  now  it  must  come  to  an  end. "  Lord  Derby  says  we  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere  than  France  or  .Germany,  or  any  other  great  Power  ; 
and  he  says  that  neither  the  French,  Germans,  nor  Italians  are  crying 
out  and  denouncing  their  Governments.  No  ;  why  not  ?  Because  their 
Governments  have  done  everj'thing  they  could  in  the  matter  to  stop  the 
war.  Germany — against  whom  there  can  be  no  charge  of  having  any 
interested  motives — has  been  foremost  in  every  measure,  willing  to  adopt 
any  plan,  or  join  any  scheme  which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  frightful 
events  which  are  occurring  in  consequence  of  this  war.  The  only 
Government  which  did  refuse  to  join  in  signing  the  Berlin  memorandum,, 
and  which  has  shown  no  disposition  to  adopt  means  by  which  this  carnage 
might  cease,  is  the  British  Government.  The  British  Government  is  the 
only  Government  which,  in  the  transactions  that  have  occurred,  has 
refrained  from  expressing  its  hatred  of  the  barbarities  against  the 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  and  the  Germans  and  Italians  and  others 
denounce  our  Government  as  being  parties  to  these  great  crimes, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  nothing  to  stop  them.  Then  Lord  Derby  says 
that  they  have  adopted  a  line  of  "  strict  neutrality  ; "  but  non-intervention 
means  destruction  to  the  Herzegovinians.  Just  consider  :  here  there  is 
a  small  population  fighting  for  its  freedom  against  an  empire  of  twenty 
to  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  it  was  his  strict  neutrality  to  say,. 
"  We  will  allow  no  one  to  help  this  little  struggling  people,  but  we  will 
allow  them  to  be  crashed  by  this  gigantic  power,  whatever  the  consequence 
and  the  result  may  be."  And  when  Servia  and  Montenegro  joined 
Herzegovina  they  adopted  precisely  the  same  policy.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  they  have  been  keeping  a  ring.  Suppose  you 
saw  some  little  diminutive  child  fighting  with  a  great,  big,  lusty  fellow,, 
whose  fist  was  like  a  sledge  hammer,  and  all  you  people  were  to  say, 
"  Let's  have  a  fight ;  let's  keep  a  ring,  and  see  this  great  bulky  fellow 
with  his  sledge  hammer  fist  crack  this  little  child's  skull."  That  would 
be  keeping  a  ring  in  the  way  that  Lord  Derby  has  been  keeping  a  ring.  I 
l^elieve  firmly  if  the  British  Government  had  been  sincere  in  their 
sympathy  for  these  struggling  nationalities,  there  would  have  been  a 
settlement  of  this  question  long  ago  ;  but  the  Turkish  Government,, 
knowing  that  it  could  fall  back  upon  the  English  Government  for  support,, 
was  resolved  to  resist  better  counsel  and  fight  to  the  death  against  these 
nationalities,  which  are  struggling  to  gain  freedom.  Lord  Derby,  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  says  we  must  not  ask  the  Government  to  do  impossi- 
bilities, and  then  he  makes  a  fling  at  various  powers  and  says  "it  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  philanthropy,  which  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  foreign  powers  and  politicians  are  not 
looking  at  the  question  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view."  So  there 
comes  out  the  whole  feeling  which  he  supposes  operates  upon  the  other 
foreign  powers,  and  he  charges  upon  them  that  they  have  some  object 
which  induces  the  British  Government  to  look  with  great  suspicion  on 
anything  they  propose,  and  which  will  lead  the  British  Government  to 
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hesitate  alxjut  joining  them  in  any  movement  which,  in  their  judgment, 
would  interfere  with  the  integrity  and  position  of  Turkey.  He  charges 
us  to  be  careful,  because,  he  says,  if  we  take  a  certain  course  against 
these  Mussulmans  we  may,  perhaps,  make  them  eventually  worse,  and 
have  a  greater  amount  of  carnage,  and  it  would  result  in  the  Mahometans 
all  over  the  world  fighting  against  the. Christians.  Therefore,  he  would 
have  us  to  deal  leniently  with  these  atrocities  lest  worse  should  follow. 
Is  that  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  ?  Are  you  going  to  be  cowed  and 
afraid  of  doing  right  simply  because  I^ord  Derby  says  there  will  be 
something  worse  if  you  do  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  hold  your  hand  simply 
because  you  have  threats  of  this  kind  ?  The  threat  is  baseless  as  the 
wind — there  are  no  such  prospects.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  genuine  and  sincere  in  its  policy,  and  I  believe  the  whole 
thing  would  become  right.  Let  the  Government  say  they  have  no 
jealousy  nor  suspicion  of  Russia,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  act  with  the 
other  Great  Powers  in  securing  freedom  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Herzegovina,  and  you  will  find  that  there  will  not  be  very 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  matters  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Don't 
you  be  misled  by  anything  less.  Don't  you  be  misled  by  Lord  Derby 
and  the  Government  into  trusting  the  promises  of  the  Sultan  again.  The 
whole  of  the  Blue  Book  is  full  of  gross  lies  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  officials.  They  will  give  any  amount  of  undertakings, 
but  they  never  think  of  fulfilling  any  of  the  undertakings  they  have 
promised.  In  fact,  they  are  not  worth  a  moment's  credence.  Don't 
you  l)e  misled  with  any  proposal  to  settle  this  matter  by  any  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Don't  be  satisfied  simply 
because  you  will  hear,  in  a  day  or  two,  three  or  four  of  these  miscreants 
have  been  tried  and  probably  convicted.  The  Turkish  Government 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  lx)w-stringing  fifty  of  these  Bashi-Bazouks, 
if  by  that  means  they  could  secure  all  their  provinces.  These  men  would 
go  to  their  death  cheerfully,  as  a  public  and  patriotic  duty,  and  feel  it 
was  their  fate  which  was  reserved  for  them,  and  if  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment could  blind  our  eyes  with  the  punishment  of  these  offenders,  no 
doubt  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied.  That  is  not  what  we  want.  The 
great  off'ender  is  the  Turkish  Government  itself,  and  these  men  are  only 
the  wretched  instruments  of  its  violence  and  its  tyranny.  We  must  not 
be  content  until  these  poor  suffering  Christian  people  are  freed  from  the 
control  of  the  Turkish  power.  I  am,  as  much  as  anyone,  in  favour  of 
non-intervention,  and  I  am  disposed  at  all  times  to  resist  any  meddling 
with  foreign  aff"airs.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  what  is  considered  wise 
diplomacy  is  altogether  a  mischievous  folly  ;  but  there  are  great  principles 
of  humanity  that  override  all  these  political  considerations  in  regard  to 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  In  my  individual  capacity,  while  I  may  be 
very  unwilling  to  engage  in  any  personal  strife  or  physical  force,  yet,  if  I 
saw  before  my  eyes  a  poor  helpless  young  woman  being  outraged  and 
violated  by  some  ruffian — if  I  had  a  single  arm  of  off"ence  I  would  make 
short  work  of  the  villain.  And  I  say,  as  one  of  the  British  nation,  I  am 
prepared  to  take  the  same  course  in  aid  of  humanity,  and  say  that  if 
these  great  crimes  continue,  we,  as  the  British  nation,  should  be  prepared 
to  join  with  other  civilised  nations  in  the  interests  of  the  generality  of 
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mankind,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  most  abominable  and  infamous. 
despotism  that  ever  disgraced  the  face  of  the  earth. 


No.   V. 


Speech  delivered  at  a  Peace  Meeting,  in  the  Public  Hall,  WarHngtoHy 
[an.   2,   1878. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  must  first  of  all  claim  your 
indulgence,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  grant  to  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  been  confined  to  my  house  with  a 
severe  attack  of  influenza,  and  all  to-day  I  have  been  suffering  from  a 
very  painful  headache.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  certainly 
have  not  attended  this  public  meeting  at  Warrington,  deeming  it  prudent 
and  right  to  stay  at  home.  But  I  think  this  is  not  an  ordinary  occasion, 
and,  although  feeling  unfitted  for  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  me,  I 
did  desire  to  raise  my  voice  in  what  I  hope  shortly  will  be  a  national 
chorus,  declaring  in  tones  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  that  the 
people  of  England  are  determined  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  even 
with  the  sanction  and  sympathy  of  the  Queen  herself,  shall 
not  drag  this  country  into  the  wickedness  and  crime  of  an  infamous 
war.  I  think  we  may  claim  for  ourselves  that  we  have  met  to- 
night for  the  protection  of  British  interests — not  the  fancied  British 
interests  of  the  musty  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office,  or  of  the  subtle 
sophistries  of  diplomacy — but  the  actual  real  British  interests  that  touch 
everyone  of  us,  that  affect  our  daily  life,  that  have  to  do  with  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  ourselves  and  our  families.  These  are  the 
British  interests  that  we  are  met  to-night  to  protect  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
we  are  met  in  a  time  of  great  commercial  gloom  and  disaster,  and  when 
some  of  the  most  important  British  interests  are  under  a  cloud.  You 
cannot  take  up  any  of  the  newspapers  without  seeing  that  in  various 
districts  of  the  country  there  are  sufferings,  distress — privations  of  a 
character  that  must  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  all  of  us.  I 
must  for  a  moment  or  two  allude  to  some  ofthe  circumstances  under  which 
districts  of  the  country  are  now  placed  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
employment.  I  saw  the  other  day  the  following  account  in  reference  to 
South  Wales  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  distress  there  it  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  in  the  East  had  cut  off  the  Black  Sea  trade,  and  that  in 
consequence  certain  steamers  that  regularly  called  to  load  in  the  South 
Wales  ports  are  now  prevented  from  doing  so.  It  states  that  ' '  Of  the 
500  collieries  in  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  only  20  are 
working  full  time.  At  Penarth  the  docks  are  almost  deserted,  and  on 
Saturday  there  was  not  a  single  vessel  under  the  coal  tips.  The  war  in 
the  East  has  cut  off  the  Black  Sea  trade  entirely,  the  steamers  employed 
in  this  trade  regularly  loading  at  Penarth.  Hundreds  of  men  are  said 
to  be  in  a  starving  condition.  At  Swansea  the  number  of  indoor  paupers 
last  week  was  427  ;  last  year  at  the  same  period  it  was  264.  At  Moun- 
tain Ash,  owing  to  the  great  distress,  many  colliers  have  gone  to  work 
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in  the  morning  without  food,  leaving  their  families  to  beg  for  food  during 
the  day,  and  returned  at  night  without  anything  to  eat,  and  then  only  to 
receive  the  bread  that  the  children  had  been  able  to  procure  by  begging. 
At  Treforest,  near  Pontypridd,  the  inhabitants — nearly  the  whole  of 
whom  are  colliers — complain  bitterly  of  being  unable  to  obtain  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  At  Pontypridd  the  office  of  the  relieving  officer  is 
besieged  for  hours  every  evening  by  crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  many  of  the  latter  without  shoes  or  stockings,  the  adults 
very  scantily  clothed  and  shivering  with  cold,  the  children  crying  for 
food.  At  the  Pentre  Rhondda  many  families  have  subsisted  for  days  on 
potato  peelings  and  wash  intended  for  pigs.  At  Tonypandy  several  of 
the  colliers  have  been  known  to  have  nothing  but  raw  cabbage  leaves  to 
eat  while  at  work.  At  Merthyr  the  distress  is  more  intense,  and  covers 
a  wider  area  that  it  did  during  the  strike  and  lock-out  of  1873.  At 
Aberdare  there  is  also  a  great  amount  of  destitution,  while  hundreds  of 
the  Merthyr  poor  come  over  the  mountain  begging.  One  day  last  week 
a  lady  found  in  one  of  the  cottages  a  widow  with  six  children,  who  had 
been  two  days  without  food  or  fire.  In  another  house  she  found  a 
woman  unable  to  stand  from  want  of  food.  At  Abercrave  great  distress 
prevails.  The  colliers  have  to  walk  two  miles  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Seven  Sisters  Collieries,  which  only  work  one  or  two  days  a  week. 
Some  families  have  been  living  on  bread  and  tea  twice  a  day  fqr  months." 
That  is  what  is  going  on  in  an  important  district  of  manufacturing 
industry  at  the  present  moment.  The  reports  I  have  read  to  you  are 
taken  from  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times  of  a  day  or  two  ago. 
I  have  also  reports  not  quite  so  bad,  but  still  showing  very  great  distress 
amongst  the  workpeople  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  on  the  Tyne. 
There,  most  of  the  collieries  and  iron  works  have  either  stopped  or  are 
only  working  short  time,  and  the  people  are  exposed  to  great  distress. 
In  South  Staffordshire — I  again  quote  from  the  returns  of  the  present 
week — "  Great  distress  exists  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  the  iron- 
works and  collieries.  On  Saturday,  a  public  meeting,  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  was  held  in  Wolverhampton,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  in  the  town  and  district.  The  distress  was  reported  to  be 
very  severe,  especially  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town,  where  it  was 
estimated  that  out  of  a  population  of  15,000  or  20,000,  10,000  were  in 
actual  want.  Whole  streets  were  inhabited  by  unemployed  ironworkers 
and  colliers.  .Shocking  cases  of  destitution  were  adduced  ;  families  of 
eleven  and  nine  had  been  compelled  to  sell  bedding  and  clothing  for  food, 
many  others  had  nothing  but  a  bare  crust  in  the  house,  children  had 
from  want  of  food  lost  within  a  month  or  two  from  2olbs.  to  25lbs.  in 
weight,  and  numbers  of  mothers  were  clad  in  only  one  garment. 
Actual  death  from  starvation  was  declared  to  be  before  hundreds  of 
families  unless  a  large  fund  was  at  once  raised."  Now,  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  report  I  have  taken  out  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  this  week.  It 
is  not  only  the  iron  and  coal  trades  that  are  suffering — and  they  are 
suffering  in  a  very  serious  manner — but  there  is  a  crisis  coming  ujxin  the 
cotton  trade  ;  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  unless  there  is  some  great 
change  for  the  better,  a  very  large  number  of  mills  in  Lancashire  will 
cease  giving  empIo)niient.     This  circle  of  distress  is  constantly  widening. 
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We  don't  know  what  locality  may  next  he  reached  hy  this  destitution. 
It  is  no  doubt  at  the  best  a  sad  lookout  for  British  interests  in  this 
country,  but  those  interests  will  be  a  thousandfold  worse  if  it  so  happens 
that  we  are  dragged  into  war.  This  employment — already  becoming  so 
scanty — will  become  less  and  less  ;  this  wage  fund  that  already  seems 
insufficient  to  employ  thousands  of  honest  workmen,  ready  to  sell  their 
labour,  will  become  less  valuable  for  the  employment  of  labour  ;  there 
will  be  more  destitution  ;  there  will  be  more  starvation  ;  there  will  be 
an  increased  price  of  food  ;  there  will  be  a  great  additional  weight  of 
taxation,  grinding  down  the  springs  of  industry  ;  and  then  there  will  be 
a  national  debt  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  British  nation  that  will  tend  to 
keep  us  back  for  generations,  not  only  in  the  competitive  world,  but 
very  likely  will  also  be  a  stab  at  the  commercial  supremacy  of  this 
country.  It  is  said  that  whenever  the  Tories  are  in  power  we  have  bad 
trade.  It  so  happens  that  that  remark  has  been  proved  again  and  again. 
The  Conservatives  do  not  deny  the  fact,  but  they  say  it  is  a  curious 
coincidence.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  true  in  the  broad 
statement,  but  this  I  will  say  is  true,  that  a  Tory  Government  in  their 
policy  invariably  adopt  such  measures  as  to  make  bad  trade  worse  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  In  one  respect  the  policy  of  Tory  Governments 
is  invariable.  They  always  spend  a  great  deal  more  money,  and  they 
always  lay  very  much  heavier  taxation  upon  the  people  than  Liberal 
Governments.  The  present  Government  are  doing  that.  They  are 
following  the  good  old  Tory  custom  of  spending  several  millions  a  year 
more  than  their  Liberal  predecessors,  and  this  money  has  to  come  out 
of  your  labour,  not  only  pressing  upon  the  wage  fund  of  the  country,  but 
adding,  no  doubt,  to  the  depression  of  trade  under  which  we  are  now 
suffering.  The  present  Government,  not  only  by  their  extravagant 
expenditure  and  increase  of  taxation,  press  upon  industry,  but  their 
mischievous  policy  is  such  that  they  are  striking  a  great  blow  at  the 
interests  of  the  working  men  of  this  country,  tending  still  further  to 
injure  the  trade  by  creating  apprehensions  of  new  and  further  calamities. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  with  a  proper  policy— with  a 
<lecided  policy — the  Government  might  have  prevented  this  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Remember,  a  gun  cannot  be  fired  in  battle  on  the 
Continent  without  affecting  us  in  England.  There  are  no  wars  on  the 
Continent  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  demands  on  British  industry. 
This  war  raging  at  present  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  is  stopping  orders 
coming  to  the  forges  in  Bewsey-road  and  Dallam-lane.  There  are  orders 
being  stopped,  and  employment  is  being  taken  from  working  men  in 
Warrington  in  consequence  of  this  war  that  is  raging  in  the  Danubian 
j^rovinces.  The  Government  say  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  war,  they  wish  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  ;  and  yet, 
while  they  say  this,  they  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  distrust  and 
apprehension  ;  so  much  so  that  capital  is  alarmed,  the  fimds  fall,  the 
operations  of  commerce  are  impeded,  and  the  new  year  opens  at  the 
present  moment  without  one  gleam  of  sunshine  or  one  promise  of  hope. 
There  used  to  be  in  ancient  Rome  a  temple,  which  was  called  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  and  the  god  was  represented  as  having  two  faces,  and 
when  the  doors  were  closed  the  nation  was  at  peace,  and  when  they 
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were  open  the  nation  was  at  war.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  in  those 
days  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  might  walk  past  this  temple  and  anxiously 
scrutinise  whether  the  doors  were  open  or  shut,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  whether  their  country  was  at  peace  or  whether  they  were  entering 
upon  a  period  of  commotion  and  of  trouble.  We  are  now  looking  at  the 
Temple  of  Government  anxiously,  to  ascertain  whether  this  country  of 
ours  is  to  be  at  peace  or  war  ;  and  the  similitude  is  still  more  clear  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  a  Janus-like 
statesman,  who  may  fitly  represent  the  two-faced  deity  of  ancient  Rome. 
My  charge  against  the  Government  is  that  their  policy  has  not  been  a 
straightforward  or  honest  one.  It  is  a  tortuous  and  uncertain  policy, 
and  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  a  policy  of  compromises,  and  the  result  of 
the  struggles  between  two  parties  in  the  Cabinet.  I  tell  you  as  a  fact, 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever — I  do  not  speak  without 
personal  knowledge  from  good  authority  as  to  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  country — that  in  the 
Cabinet  there  are  two  sections.  At  the  head  of  one  is  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
who  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  old  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  in 
favour  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey.  He  is  also  anxious 
to  checkmate  Russia,  and  if  possible  to  humiliate,  or  at  all  events  to 
put  an  affront  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  other  section  of  the 
Cabinet  is  headed  by  Lord  Salisbury.  And  that  section  of  the  Cabinet 
is  in  favour  of  guarantees  being  obtained  for  the  future  well  government 
and  happiness  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  is 
also  prepared  to  treat  Russia  with  fairness  and  proper  consideration.  These 
two  parties  in  the  Cabinet  may,  perhaps,  for  convenience  be  called  ' '  the 
war  party"  and  "the  peace  party."  Sometimes  one  section  gets  the 
control — at  all  events,  the  lead — in  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
sometimes  the  other  section,  depending  very  much  upon  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  also  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  at  home.  These  two  sections  swing  up 
and  down  like  a  pendulum  in  the  operations  of  the  Government — no,  I 
am  wrong,  not  like  a  pendulum,  because  that  is  regulated  in  its  action. 
They  swing  with  jerks,  and  they  have  this  effect :  when  the  war  party 
take  a  certain  course  which  creates  a  large  amount  of  public  apprehension, 
a  short  time  afterwards  it  is  followed  by  something  proceeding  from  the 
peace  party,  which  reassures  the  public,  and  makes  the  people  feel  that 
they  are  in  safe  hands.  But  there  is  this  unfortunate  circumstance 
connected  with  the  action  of  these  two  sections  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
while  the  ascendancy  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Derby  leads  to  some 
declaration — some  peaceful  declaration — in  words,  which  are  subject  to 
considerable  modifications,  or  to  the  writing  of  despatches,  that  are  so 
much  waste  paper,  the  ascendancy  and  malign  influence  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  always  manifests  itself  in  the  actual  measures  that  the 
Cabinet  take,  which  are  of  permanent  influence,  and  which  cannot  be 
removed  or  obviated.  That  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  you  will 
see  as  I  go  on  why  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the 
present  serious  crisis.  You  recollect  that  when  there  was  a  European 
concert  the  great  powers  agreed  to  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  Government  refused  to  support.     This  broke  up 
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the  concert  of  European  powers,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  then  sent  the 
British  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  Now,  those  were  facts  ;  those  were  actual 
measures  that  can  never  be  explained  away  by  some  honied  language  of 
■  Mr.  Cross  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  some  strong  despatch  of 
Lord  Derby,  that  is  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Turks.  What  our 
Government  did  for  us  as  a  country  when  they  put  a  stop  to  the  Berlin 
Memorandum  was  to  break  up  the  concert  of  the  European  Powers,  and 
they  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  really  insulting  to  the  Emperors  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria.  What  they  did  in  sending  the  fleet  to 
Besika  Bay  was  a  menace  to  Russia,  and  an  encouragement  to  Turkey  ; 
and  I  believe  that  that  very  operation  had  more  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
breaking  out  of  war  than  any  other  circumstance  that  occurred  during 
the  preliminary  negotiations.  We  had  those  Turkish  atrocities  in 
Bulgaria,  and  there  was  a  strong  feeling  all  over  the  country  of  horror 
and  detestation  against  the  Turkish  Government.  Lord  Derby,  in 
obedience  to  public  feeling,  wrote  a  strong  despatch  to  the  Sultan's 
Government.  What  did  Lord  Beaconsfield  do  ?  Now,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  in  Constantinople  the  ambassador  of  England,  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  in  whose  opinions  he  entirely  concurred.  They  were  thoroughly 
at  one  in  this  question  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  despatch  of  Lord 
Derby,  which  they  were  able  to  appeal  to  as  showing  the  Government 
had  done  something,  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  care  in  his  public  speeches 
in  England,  and  by  the  representations  made  by  the  English  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  to  let  the  Turkish  Government  know  that  the 
British  Government  were  of  opinion  that  the  old  British  policy  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  was  not  to 
be  given  up  simply  because  ten,  twenty,  or  30,cxx)  Bulgarians  were 
put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  the  most  horrible  atrocity.  Of 
course,  with  this  action  on  the  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
his  ambassador  the  despatch  was  waste  paper,  and  I  declare  to 
you  that  since  these  dispatches  of  Lord  Derby  were  sent,  the  Turks 
have  done  nothing  whatever,  either  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the 
atrocities,  or,  in  fact,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  outrages  of  an  equal 
character  occurring  again  wherever  the  Porte  has  the  power  to  commit* 
them.  Then  we  came  to  the  Conference  at  Constantinople.  My  friend 
Mr.  Crosfield  sees  gleams  of  sunshine.  I  cannot ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  saw  a  gleam  of  sunshine — and  we  all  hoped  there  was  a  gleam  of 
sunshine — when  twelve  months  ago  the  Conference  opened  at 
Constantinople,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  the  worthy  representative  of 
England,  was  sent  over  in  order  to  assist  the  other  powers  in  putting 
pressure  upon  Turkey.  That  was  a  concession  no  doubt  to  a  certain 
extent  to  opinion  in  England,  but  what  did  Lord  Beaconsfield  do  ? 
At  that  very  moment  he  got  up  in  the  Mansion  House  and  insulted 
Russia.  He  sent  Lord  Salisbury  to  Constantinople,  but  at  the  same 
time  using  by  that  speech  the  most  insulting  expressions  towards  Russia 
which  encouraged  Turkey  to  resist  the  actions  of  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Conference.  And  then  while  Lord  Salisbury  was  at  the  Conference, 
Sir  H.  Elliot,  again  acting  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  did  everything  in  his. 
power  to  defeat  the  objects  which  the  Government  professed  to  have  ; 
and  the  end   of  it   was  that  again  my    Lord    Beaconsfield's  policy 
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triumphed,  and  the  Conference  came  to  an  end  which  was  not 
contemplated — that  the  other  powers  were  content  to  submit  to  their 
jiroposals  being  rejected  by  the  Turks.  The  Turks  would  not  have 
rejected  these  proposals  if  they  had  not  known  that  there  was  at  the  head 
of  the  British  Cabinet  a  statesman  who  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Turkey  at  all  hazards.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  authorised  by  the  Cabinet  to  soothe 
public  apprehension  by  declarations  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
regard  to  British  interests  and  to  the  conditional  neutrality  of  this 
country.  That  was  the  expression  of  the  peace  section  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  it  was  quite  clear — because  I  heard  Mr.  Cross  make  the  statement 
myself  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  the  very  words  had  been  settled 
upon  by  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  But  what  immediately 
happened  ?  Why,  for  months  after  this  declaration  the  organs  of  Tory 
opinion — newspapers  understood  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield — came  out  with  tirades  against  Russia,  and  with  strong 
arguments  to  the  British  people  that  they  should  support  Turkey  at  all 
hazards  ;  and  with  the  statement  that  any  success  on  the  part  of  Russia 
must  necessarily  interfere  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that 
the  Government  ought  to  be  prepared  to  step  in,  in  order  to  defend 
these  interests.  Even  subordinate  members  of  the  Government 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  Do  you  suppose  for  one  moment  that  if 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  thoroughly  hearty  in  maintaining  an 
absolute  neutrality  on  the  conditions  laid  down  he  would  not  have  taken 
very  good  care  that  his  subordinates  should  not  influence  public  opinion 
against  those  conditions  of  neutrality  ?  We  are  now  arriving  at  perhaps 
the  most  important  crisis  in  this  history.  The  fall  of  Plevna 
demonstrated  to  the  country — to  everybody  in  fact,  in  Europe — that  the 
Turks  could  not  maintain  much  longer  their  unequal  struggle  with 
Russia.  What  happens  then  ?  My  Lord  Derby  receives  a  deputation 
from  certain  associations  in  London — Russophobists — who  are  anxious  to 
get  the  Government  to  take  some  immediate  action  to  protect  Turkey  ; 
,  and  Lord  Derby,  no  doubt  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  peace  section 
of  the  Cabinet,  delivers  a  soothing  speech  to  the  deputation,  and  makes 
it  appear  that  really  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension  or  for  British 
interference.  But  what  takes  place  at  the  same  time  ?  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  section  of  the  Cabinet  succeeded  in  getting  their  way  in  a 
thing  being  done  of  very  serious  consequence — they  succeeded  in  calling 
Parliament  together  under  circumstances  of  such  unusual  character,  that 
naturally  it  is  having  a  great  effect  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  not 
only  so,  but  at  this  time,  when  it  must  have  been  known  that  the 
announcement  of  the  summoning  of  Parliament  was  sure  to  excite 
apprehension,  and  when  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  made  an 
opportunity  of  another  move  in  the  direction  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy — Her  Gracious  Majesty  can  do  no  wrong,  and  no  doubt  she 
would  be  guided  by  the  judicious  counsel,  if  it  were  given,  of  her  Prime 
Minister — at  that  moment  the  Queen  goes  to  Hughenden  Manor  to  pay 
a  special  visit  to  the  Premier,  and  publishes  a  Ixjok,  at  least  it  is 
published  under  her  authority  and   sanction — "  The  memoirs  of  the 
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Prince  Consort " — full  of  anti-Russian  notions  and  arguments.  I  for 
one  will  not  yield  to  anyone  in  a  feeling  of  proper  loyalty  to  Her  Most 
<jracious  Majesty  as  the  Constitutional  monarch  of  this  kingdom,  but  it 
is  the  great  Constitutional  principle  in  this  country  that  "  the  King 
reigns  and  does  not  govern  " — and  it  is  our  great  Constitutional  principle 
that  in  all  those  affairs  having  to  do  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
people,  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  authority  that  should 
determine  what  should  be  the  policy  either  in  reference  to  home  or 
foreign  affairs.  I  have  said  that  this  calling  of  Parliament  together  is  a 
most  material  circumstance,  and  far  outweighs  any  mere  honied  language 
of  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Cross.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  Parliament 
being  called  together  ?  You  find  it  in  the  newspapers.  There  is  no 
■difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  result.  Read  the  accounts  from  Turkey 
and  you  will  see  what  the  Turks  believe  about  the  calling  of 
Parliament  together.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  and  to  believe 
that  Parliament  is  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
rmeasures  to  back  them  up.  What  does  Russia  believe  ?  Russia 
"believes  it  is  another  menace,  and  you  can  find  even  amongst 
Russians  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  British  Government  are  trying  to  put 
ipressure  upon  Russia  with  a  view  to  save  the  interests  of  Turkey.  The 
effect  in  this  country  has  been  to  create  grave  apprehensions,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  when  there  seemed  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  in  the  land 
in  regard  to  reviving  trade  the  calling  of  Parliament  together  at  once 
swept  away  all  expectation  on  the  matter.  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
<langer  of  all  this.  You  cannot  take  this  line  without,  on  the  one  hand, 
strengthening  the  back  of  Turkey  and  inducing  Turkey  to  resist  any 
reasonable  proposals  on  the  part  of  Russia  ;  and  you  cannot  show  your- 
selves so  much  in  favour  of  Turkey  without  creating  in  Russia  that 
amount  of  natural  indignation  and  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  people  which,  in  itself,  is  a  danger.  Some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  disastrous  wars  that  have  ever  afflicted  mankind  have  arisen  from 
trifling  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
nations  to  rush  into  war.  I  have  very  strong  fear  that  this  policy  of 
•creating  alarm,  this  policy  of  irritating  Russia,  and  of  backing  up  the 
Turk,  is  only  carried  on  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  some  untoward  incident  or  other  might  occur  that  will  carry 
this  country  into  a  repetition  of  the  madness  that  seized  the  English 
people  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  I  say  that  there  is  a  danger. 
There  is  another  great  danger,  and  it  is  this  :  the  Government  have 
■driven  themselves  into  a  humiliating  position,  so  far  as  regards  European 
politics,  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  left  without  an  ally.  Their  policy 
has  been  a  succession  of  disappointments,  and  the  danger  is  that  the 
Government  may  seek  to  escape  from  the  mortification  of  this  humiliating 
position  by  taking  some  course  which  might,  perhaps,  by  a  fresh  and 
new  excitement,  relieve  them  from  the  unpleasant  position  which  they 
now  occupy.  The  Times,  I  observe,  yesterday  morning  made  a  remark 
that  "  illusions  play  a  large  part  in  public  as  well  as  private  life  ; "  and 
I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  statesmen  ever  existed  under  such  a 
constant  succession  of  illusions  as  the  present  Government  of  Great 
Britain.     They  seem  to  think  that  by  diplomatic  finesse,  or  the  theatrical 
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and  Ijellicose  utterances  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  Mansion  House,  they 
can  lead  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  by  the  nose.  Why,  they  are 
now  finding  out  that  this  is  an  illusion,  and  that  the  Great  Powers  will 
not  be  led  by  the  nose  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  British  Government, 
and  the  result  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  "  dog  in  the  manger  "  policy 
which  the  Ministry  have  been  adopting  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  evidently  prepared  to  take  their  own  course 
without  reference  to  the  fussy  self-assertions  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the 
other  members  of  the  English  Cabinet.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  left  without  an  ally,  when  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  been 
constantly  avowing  as  the  corner  stone  of  their  jxilicy  the  doctrine  of 
selfishness  ?  What  would  you  think  if  an  individual  in  this  town  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  ?  Suppose  that  an  individual  were  to  go  up  and 
down  Warrington  saying,  "  My  doctrine  is  No.  I  ;  self  is  the  first  law  of 
nature  ;  I  shall  look  at  my  own  interests  ;  I  don't  care  for  other  people's 
interests  ;  my  interests  may  be  very  much  against  other  people's  interests, 
but  I  shall  go  for  my  interests. "  I  know  what  you  would  think  of  such 
a  man.  You  would  give  him  a  very  wide  berth,  and  have  nothing  to  do- 
with  him.  You  would  say,  "  This  is  a  selfish  fellow,  and  I  cannot  trust 
him. "  But  that  is  what  England  has  been  doing  for  the  last  two  years. 
They  have  said,  "  We  will  guide  our  policy  by  what  we  choose  to  say 
are  British  interests,  and  we  will  insist  upon  this,  without  any  reference- 
to  the  interests  of  other  nations  of  Europe."  All  the  Powers  in  Europe — 
the  Great  Powers  in  Europe — have  a  deep  interest  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany  are  closely  interested,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  Turkish  misrule  cannot  continue  upon  the  borders  of 
those  great  empires  without  being  a  constant  source  of  danger.  They 
know  that  periodically  the  smouldering  embers  of  insurrection  burst  forth, 
and  then  there  is  a  great  flame,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  is  convulsed, 
and  there  are  dangers  of  a  serious  character.  Therefore,  they  say  they 
want  to  have  these  evils  put  an  end  to.  They  want  to  have  the  Eastern, 
Question  settled  upon  a  foundation  that  is  likely  to  last.  But  what  does 
Lord  Beaconsfield  say  ?  What  does  he  unfortunately  make  England 
say?  He  says  this  :  "In  the  face  of  Europe  we  care  nothing  for  the- 
suffering  millions  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte."  He  says, 
"  We  care  nothing  for  the  national  sympathies  of  Russia,  and  for  the 
enormous  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  these  Turkish  wars  entail  upon  her;"* 
and  he  makes  us  say,  "  We  care  nothing  for  the  dangers  of  Austria  with 
her  mixed  races  ;  we  care  nothing  for  the  interests  of  Germany  in  main- 
taining peace  and  concord  between  the  great  empires."  What  he  does 
say  is  that  "  Before  all,  beyond  all,  and  at  any  cost,  we  will  maintain 
what  we  think  to  lie  British  interests,  no  matter  what  injury  or  evil  result 
may  follow  to  the  other  Powers."  What  are  the  British  interests  the 
Premier  talks  about  ?  He  says  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey 
is  a  British  interest,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  an  infamous  Government 
that  every  true  Briton  looks  upon  with  the  greatest  horror  and  detestation  j 
and  he  further  says  that  the  maintenance  of  Constantinople  in  Turkish 
hands  is  a  British  interest  ;  and  that  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  against 
ships  of  war  is  a  British  interest ;  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  say 
that  any  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor  would    be  detrimental  to. 
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British  interests.  And  why  do  they  say  this  ?  Simply  because  of  our 
large  Indian  possessions  thousands  of  miles  away.  We  are  like  a  miser 
looking  over  our  gold,  and  dreading  every  small  noise  lest  it  should  be 
a  robber  approaching  us.  This  is  the  position  which  England 
occupies  at  the  present  moment  in  reference  to  those  British  interests. 
But  if  that  gives  us  a  right  to  control  other  nations,  why  not  go  further  ? 
Have  we  not  an  equal  right  to  say  that  the  Mediterranean  shall  be  a 
British  lake,  because  that  would  protect  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  ? 
Nay,  more  ;  have  we  not  a  right  to  say  it  is  a  British  interest  that  France, 
■Germany,  and  Italy  shall  all  keep  down  their  fleets  lest  they  should 
interfere  with  the  Suez  Canal.  Of  course,  if  a  Government  like  England 
put  itself  into  such  an  absurd  position,  expecting  all  the  other  countries 
in  the  world  to  submit  to  some  fancied  interest  of  their  own,  it  must 
necessarily  create  a  considerable  amount  of  ill-feeling,  and,  I  think,  not 
a  little  contempt.  I  believe  that  the  three  Emperors  have  agreed  upon 
their  policy,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  take  no  step  without 
the  concurrence  of  Germany  and  Austria  ;  and  it  may  end  in  the  three 
Empires  settling  what  shall  be  done  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
leaving  England  out  in  the  cold.  And  that  is  another  great  danger.  I 
believe  that  the  end  of  all  this  manceuvring  and  of  the  mischievous  policy 
Avhich  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  pursuing,  will  be  that  England  will 
be  refitsed  by  the  Great  Powers  to  have  any  controlling  voice  in  deter- 
mining how  certain  arrangements  shall  be  made.  I  believe  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  will  do  everything  in  his  power  at  the  present  moment  to 
break  up  the  concert  between  the  three  Emperors.  It  is  only  to-day  that 
you  see  in  the  newspapers  that  Sir  H.  Elliot  has  been  sent  to  Vienna  as 
her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  This  man,  who  looked  with 
perfect  indifference  upon  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Turkey  ;  this  man,  whose  whole  life  and  policy  have  been 
■dictated  for  years  past  by  a  desire  to  thwart  Russia  and  to  back  up 
Turkey  ;  this  man  is  sent  out  in  the  Queen's  name  to  Vienna  in  order 
that  he  may,  if  possible,  influence  the  Government  of  Austria  and  the 
Emperor  of  that  country  to  raise  some  difficulty  between  the  three 
Emperors  that  may  possibly  break  up  the  European  concert.  I  hope  he 
will  not  succeed,  because  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  danger  if 
there  was  any  breaking  up  of  the  combined  action  of  the  three  Emperors. 
But  supposing  he  does  not  succeed  ;  in  that  case  I  am  afraid  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  will  strenuously  insist  that,  in  the  terms  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  there  shall  be  such  regard  for  what  he  chooses  to 
recognise  as  British  interests  as  to  lead  to  a  dispute  ;  and  it  may  naturally 
happen  that  the  other  powers  may  not  take  the  same  view  as  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  questions  of  this  kind.  And  then  I  am  afraid  that 
the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  lie  to  make  it  appear  to  be  a  national 
affront  to  the  honour  of  England,  and  so  raise  up  the  war  feeling  in  this 
country  against  Russia.  Having  put  these  dangers  before  you,  I  may, 
for  a  moment,  remind  you,  as  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  one  and  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  of  what  the  Government  have  accomplished 
by  their  policy.  In  the  first  place  they  have  done  nothing  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  population  in  the  East ;  they  have  lured  Turkey 
into  a  dreadful  war,  threatening  her  very  existence  ;  so  far  from  lessening 
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the  influence  of  Russia  in  the  East,  they  have  given  her  new  claims  upon 
the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  and  they  have 
left  England  without  an  ally  and  without  any  just  claim  to  have  her 
voice  heard  in  the  terms  of  peace.  Monsieur  Thiers,  in  one  of  his 
celebrated  speeches  in  reference  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  France, 
said  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  left  a  single  blunder  to- 
commit ;  but  they  afterwards  committed  a  still  greater  blunder  in 
declaring  war  against  Germany.  ^\'e  might  say  with  reference  to  our 
Government  that  they  have,  in  their  Eastern  policy,  committed  every 
blunder  save  one  ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  will,  like  the  Imperial 
Government  of  France,  commit  a  greater  blunder  than  all  by  engaging 
in  a  Russian  war.  The  Tory  organs  of  the  press  are  already  urging  upon 
the  Government  to  commit  this  great  blunder — or,  rather,  this  great 
crime.  I  find  in  the  Standard  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  reference  to  the 
summoning  of  Parliament,  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  asked  to- 
vote  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  increase  our  armaments  ;  and  it  goes  on 
to  say,  "  The  reason  for  this  detemiination  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in 
the  victories  of  Russia  as  in  the  refusal  of  Austria  and  Germany  to 
entertain  the  Porte's  proposal  to  mediate.  '  It  is  not  the  victory  of  the 
Russians,  but  the  license  which  is  given  to  Russia  by  the  Powers  to  use 
that  victory  in  her  own  way,  which  is  the  danger.  England  can  never 
consent  to  the  quarrel  being  arranged  on  these  terms.  She  may  even 
have  cause  to  demur  to  a  peace  made  directly  between  the  belligerents. ' " 
The  Daily  Telegraph  "is  quite  sure  that  the  English  Government  will 
demand  funds  to  enable  it  to  dictate  peace  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to 
the  three  Emperors,"  and  do  not  suppose  that  when  Parliament  meets- 
the  Government  will  use  violent  language  like  that  ;  they  won't  say  that 
they  want  this  money  in  order  to  menace  the  three  Emperors  ;  they  will 
no  doubt  put  up  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  or  Mr.  Cross,  or  both,  to  clothe 
the  proposal  in  soothing  terms,  with  assurances  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  object  of  a  bellicose  character.  That  will  be  what  the  peace 
section  of  the  Cabinet  will  secure,  but  what  will  the  war  section  of  the 
Cabinet  secure  ?  They  will  secure  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  credit  of  some 
millions  of  money  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  increase  the  armaments 
of  this  country  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  such  a  vote  of  credit  was 
proposed  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  not  a  step  they 
could  take  that  would  be  more  dangerous.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  understood  in  Europe  to  be  a  menace  not  only  to  Russia,  but 
to  all  the  three  emperors,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in 
regard  to  Turkey  it  would  make  the  Turks  more  obstinate  and  jubilant, 
and  would  make  them  do  as  they  did  in  the  Crimean  war — persist  in  the 
policy  of  irritating  Russia,  with  the  full  belief  that  they  would  drag 
England  at  their  backs,  in  order  that  Russia  may  l)e  defeated  and 
humiliated.  There  have  been  a  number  of  ingenious  explanations  given 
of  the  calling  of  Parliament  together,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  there  will  be  a  vote  of  credit  proposed  ; 
and  if  it  is  proposed,  having  reference  to  the  great  effect  it  would  have 
in  Europe,  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
will  determine  to  use  every  constitutional  method  to  prevent  this  grant 
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of  money  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  fight  the  question  with  every  determination  that  it  is 
possible  to  adopt  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Liberal  party  will  insist  that 
before  any  such  serious  step  as  that  is  taken  that  the  country  shall  be 
appealed  to,  to  say  whether  it  is  prepared  to  give  that  confidence  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  as  to  place  millions  in  his  hands,  to  be 
used,  perhaps,  in  carrying  on  this  wicked  war.  Then,  I  believe  that 
outside  the  House  of  Commons  there  will  be  a  great  work  to  perform. 
We  are  doing  part  of  the  work  this  evening,  and  I  hope  in  every  large 
locality  there  will  be  strong  manifestations  of  public  opinion  against  any 
such  proposal,  because  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  if  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment do  get  this  vote  of  credit,  the  next  step  will  be  that  every  supporter 
of  the  war  policy  in  the  Tory  ranks  will  use  every  endeavour  to  carry 
the  country  into  war.  Why,  even  now  members  of  the  Government  are 
using  language  which  will  certainly  be  characterised  by  probably 
serious  consequences.  I  observe  that  the  other  day  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  Lord  John  Manners,  the  Postmaster-General,  was  speaking  at 
Grantham.  I  dare  say  most  of  you  know  something  of  the  antecedents 
of  Lord  John  Manners.  He  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  early 
novels,  and  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  what  was  called  in 
those  days  the  Young  England  party.  Among  other  qualifications  he 
tried  to  be  a  poet,  and  amongst  other  lines  he  wrote  these — 

Let  laws  and  learning,  trade  and  commerce  die. 

But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility. 

You  may  naturally  suppose  that  a  member  of  the  Government,  of  the ' 
calibre  and  character  of  Lord  John  Manners,  should  hardly  be  appealed 
to  to  show  what  the  Government  intend,  but  there  are  two  reasons  why 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  alluding  to  what  he  said  at  Grantham.  One  is, 
that  he  belongs  to  the  war  party  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  other  is  that 
he  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  what  is  now  become  a  classical  expression 
in  connection  with  a  Cabinet,  a  "  foolometer,"  in  order  that  by  his 
speech  public  opinion  may  be  tested.  He  states  in  this  speech,  having 
referred  to  these  conditions  of  British  neutrality,  that  "the  longer  the 
war  goes  on  the  more  difficult  it  may  be  to  maintain  that  position,  and 
certainly  the  more  anxious  the  Government  and  the  country  become." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  charge  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  that  by 
the  action  they  took  in  denouncing  the  Turkish  atrocities  they 
strengthened  Russia  in  the  course  that  Russia  had  taken  ;  and  therefore 
— according  to  Lord  John  Manners — endangered  the  peace  of  Europe. 
You  see  that  Lord  John  Manners  considers  that  it  is  Russia  who  is  the 
party  to  blame.  He  does  not  consider  for  a  moment  that  we  were 
justified  in  denouncing  Turkish  atrocities,  but  he  says  that  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  action  was  to  make  the  Russians  more  determined  to  insist 
upon — what  ?  Upon  justice  being  done  to  the  suffering  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  !  I  will  not  dilate  upon  that  point,  as  time  is 
getting  on,  but  the  last  part  of  his  speech  is,  I  think,  so  beautiful  and  so 
poetic  that  I  may  refer  to  it.  He  says — "  If,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of 
all  the  earnest  efforts  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  war,  it  should  be  necessary  in  the  vindication  of  imperial 
interests  and  national  honour  to  unsheath  the  sword,  then,  gentlemen,  I 
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am  expressing  not  an  individual  feeling,  but  the  feeling  of  a  united 
people,  when  I  say  that  once  unsheathed  in  such  a  cause,  that  sword 
must  never  return  to  its  scabbard  until  it  be  entwined  with  the  laurel  of 
unquestioned  victory  and  the  lily  of  lasting  peace. "  And  the  man  who 
talks  like  this  is  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  upon  whose  decisions 
depend  some  of  the  most  serious  interests  that  the  British  nation  have  at 
heart.  He  talks  about  the  lily  of  lasting  peace,  and  the  first  step  that 
he  proposes  to  take  is  to  cut  the  lily  down.  We  have  peace,  and  then 
he  talks  alxjut  drawing  the  sword  for  the  national  honour.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  for  a  nation  to  suppose  that  it 
can  go  to  war  for  some  fancied  national  honour.  The  time 
was  when  individuals  went  to  war  by  duelling,  because  they  fancied  that 
their  honour  was  attacked.  We  put  that  down.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  settles  a  man's  honour  in  shooting  another  man  to  death,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  a  nation's  honour  can  be  justified  by  this  brutal  and 
barbarous  system.  He  says  they  will  never  sheath  the  sword  until  it  is 
entwined  with  the  laurels  of  an  unquestioned  victory.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  an  unquestioned  victory  ;  but  supposing  that  England 
should  set  herself  against  the  determination  of  the  three  Emperors  ? 
Why,  they  have  three  millions  of  men  under  arms  !  How  could  you 
meet  those  great  armies  with  your  present  120,000  men  ?  What  do 
these  madmen  mean  by  talking  about  unsheathing  the  sword  against 
Europe,  and  that  then  it  must  be  never  sheathed  until  it  is  entwined 
with  the  laurels  of  an  unquestioned  victory.  It  may  happen  that  there 
may  not  lie  unquestioned  victory  ;  the  probability  is  that  it  would  not 
happen  ;  but  as  for  these  laurels — well,  my  friend,  Mr.  Crosfield,  has 
alluded  to  the  victory  we  gained  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  I  suppose  we 
then  twined  our  unsheathed  swords  with  these  laurels  Lord  John 
Manners  talks  about.  Where  are  these  laurels  now  ?  They  are  all 
withered  and  faded  and  gone  ;  but  you  cannot  bring  back  the  thousands 
of  lives  that  were  lost  in  that  war.  You  cannot  relieve  the  country 
from  the  burden  of  the  millions  of  money  that  were  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  those  laurels  ;  and  yet  so  far  are  the  laurels  faded  that  we  see — and  I 
think  every  conscientious  man  present  must  see — that  as  a  country  we  came 
under  serious  responsibility  when  we  gave  Turkey  another  lease  of  20 
years  in  order  to  perpetrate  these  cruelties  upon  the  province  of  Bulgaria. 
I  have  given  you  a  quotation  from  one  of  her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and  I  will  now  give  you  an  extract  from  a  speech  which  was  made  the 
other  day  by  a  leading  Tory  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — I 
mean  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  who  represents  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has 
been  in  Parliament  for  a  great  number  of  years.  You  will  judge  from 
the  tone  of  the  speech  what  kind  of  opinion  is  likely  to  be  used  by 
members  of  the  Tory  party  in  reference  to  this  question.  He  says — 
*'  That  England  must  not  take  a  second  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
nor  omit  to  protect  its  colonies.  It  was  the  Conservatives  who  would 
maintain  England's  greatness.  If  they  followed  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  Lord  Hartington  the  glory  of  the  country  was  set.  Lord  Russell 
could  not  imagine  Mr.  Gladstone  reducing  our  great  and  glorious 
kingdom  to  the  manufacture  of  calico  and  a  market  of  cheap  goods. 
"When  Parliament  met  in  January,  a  decided  course  must  be  adopted, 
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and  he  hoped  the  Government  would  lay  down  some  great  principle  of 
action,  and  that  if  it  did  not  have  a  very  large  majority,  it  would  at  once 
appeal  to  the  people.  We  ought  now  to  try  to  terminate  the  dreadful 
slaughter,  but  no  terms  of  peace  should  be  made  in  which  English 
interests  were  sacrificed.  Other  countries  were  not  so  much  interested 
in  the  Eastern  question  as  England.  Lord  Palmerston  said  the  day 
would  come  when  Russia  would  vie  with  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  For  heaven's  sake  let  them  do  their  best  to  keep  back  that 
•evil.  Treaties  must  not  be  violated,  and  Russian  advances  must  be 
resisted.  He  did  not  blame  Russia  for  wanting  Constantinople.  He 
should  want  it  if  he  were  a  Russian.  But,  being  an  Englishman,  he 
would  move  heaven  and  earth,  and  spend  his  last  shilling,  to  prevent 
it.  The  question  might  soon  be  submitted — Would  they  have  a  cant  and 
calico  policy,  or  one  to  maintain  and  raise  England's  dignity  ?  There 
were  greater  evils  than  even  war."  That's  the  way  in  which  the  Tory 
Government  and  the  Tory  party  will  look  at  our  "  cant  "  and  our 
■"calico  policy."  Of  course,  it  is  all  cant  to  sympathise  with  poor 
suffering  Christians  in  Bulgaria.  And  what  is  cahco  ?  Why  should  we 
sell  calico  ?  What  does  it  matter  ?  AVhat  has  England  to  do  with 
calico  ?  Aye,  without  calico  and  iron  where  would  England  be,  I  should 
like  to  know.  Where  would  those  Tory  landowners  be  if  the  trade  of 
England  were  stamped  out.  It  is  all  very  well  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  cant  and  calico  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  cant  that  the  Liberal  party 
have  been  indulging  in  for  the  last  two  years  may  still  continue  to  be 
used  ;  and  I  hope,  as  regards  this  policy  of  calico,  that  we,  as  the 
Liberal  party,  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to  promote  the  trading 
interests  of  this  country.  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  quoted  by  Mr. 
•Cochrane  to  the  effect  that  the  day  would  come  when  Russia  would 
beome  as  extensive  as  the  Roman  Empire.  Well,  other  nations  are  pro- 
gressing in  jxjwer  as  fast,  if  not  faster  than  Russia.  Russia  is  not  relatively 
as  powerful  as  she  was  40  years  ago.  We  are  told  that  Russia  swallows 
•up  territory.  So  do  we.  VVe  swallow  up  land  quite  as  fast  as  Russia  does. 
Last  year  we  swallowed  up  a  territory  in  Africa  as  large  as  France.  Don't 
for  a  moment  allow  your  minds  to  be  misled.  All  this  question  alx)ut 
Russian  aggression  is  a  delusion.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  allow  it  to  affect  our  policy  in  the  slightest  degree.  That  is  not 
the  policy  for  England.  Let  us  have  a  policy  of  confidence  and  good- 
will amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let  us  not  hold  forth  the  gospel 
of  selfishness,  but  let  us  seek  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  mankind. 
This  country  will  have  to  determine  whether  on  the  one  hand  we  shall 
<;ontinue  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  strict  neutrality,  or  whether,  on  the  other, 
we  shall  rush  immediately  into  this  war.  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall 
decide  upon  "  the  better  part,"  and  that  we  shall  hold  our  Government 
to  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality.  I  believe  if  we  do  not  interfere  the 
result  of  this  struggle  will  be  that  there  will  be  independence  and 
prosperity  given  to  some  of  the  fairest  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  Eastern  question  will  be  settled  in  a  manner  that  will 
prevent  future  difficulties  and  commotion  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
go  into  war,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  see  what  disasters  are  in  store 
for  us.     I  believe  it  would  put  back  the  progress  the  country  is  likely  to 
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make  during  the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbal)le  that  the 
permanent  result  would  be  that  this  l)eloved  country  of  ours  would  lose 
its  commercial  supremacy  in  the  world,  and  would  sink  from  the  proud 
position  she  now  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


No.  VI. 

SPEECH   ON    IMPERIALISM. 

Delivered  at  a  Liberal  Demonstration  in  Bolton,  November  i^th,  1878. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  last  time  I  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  a  Bolton  audience  in  this  hall,  was  at  the  meeting 
called  to  congratulate  the  Liberals  of  Bolton  upon  the  return  of  my 
excellent  and  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Cross,  as  member  for  this  lx)rough. 
That  success  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  of  Bolton  was  a  matter  not  only 
of  interest  to  those  within  this  district,  but  it  was  also  a  subject  of 
congratulation  throughout  the  country  at  large,  because  at  that  time  the 
Liberal  party  were  in  circumstances  of  great  discouragement  and  distress. 
In  the  general  election  of  1874  there  was  a  great  wave  of  Tory  reaction, 
which  swept  from  their  seats  in  Parliament  a  large  number  of  Liberal 
members,  and  by  returning  a  majority  of  Tory  representatives,  cast  out 
of  power  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  statesmen  that  ever 
ruled  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain.  For  five  years  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
carried  on  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  during  those  five  years 
he  had  by  means  of  financial  legislation,  by  the  administration  of  reform, 
by  national  economy  and  reduction  of  taxation,  brought  this  country  to 
a  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity  which  was  very  rarely  if  ever  before 
equalled.  An  ungrateful  country  turned  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  office, 
and  by  a  large  majority  brought  into  jxjwer  a  certain  remarkable  and 
most  nondescript  jxjlitician  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  a  series 
of  articles  of  great  ability,  which  have  just  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  upon  the  political  adventures  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  writer 
remarked  "  that  up  to  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  treated  by  the  whole  of 
the  political  Press  in  England  as  a  joke,"  although  he  was  often  treated, 
especially  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  as  a  very  misplaced  and  untimely 
"joke";  but  the  election  of  1874  brought  Mr.  Disraeli  into  jxiwer  at 
the  head  of  a  large  Conservative  majority,  and  for  five  years  his  influence 
has  moulded  the  destinies  of  this  kingdom,  and  we  have  had  five  years' 
experience  of  Tory  rule.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  this  "joke  of  a 
statesman,"  this  "  misplaced  and  untimely  joke  "  has  now  liecome  the 
master  of  your  destinies.  He  has  the  unlimited  and  unprecedented 
confidence  of  the  Queen  ;  he  is  supjxjrted  by  a  subservient  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  guides  a  weak  Government,  and  he  is 
admired  and  applauded  by  the  Tory  party  throughout  the  kingdom. 
.So  the  great  fact  we  have  to  consider  with  reference  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  this  :  that  he  has  used  this  enormous  power,  which  has 
been  placed  in  his  hands,  to  create  an  entire  change  in  the  British  policy. 
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We  have  had  a  new  departure  in  our  national  histor}'.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has,  in  fact,  uprooted  some  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
principles  that  we  have  been  taught  to  hold  dear  and  admire,  and  I 
charge  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  he  is  not  only  an  unconstitutional 
minister,  but  that  he  is  a  revolutionary  statesman.  We  have  then  a 
right  to  inquire  what  is  this  new  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  what  has 
it  accomplished  during  these  five  years  of  Tory  rule,  where  is  it  leading 
us  to,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  results  upon  the  future  destinies  of  this 
country  ?  These  are  rather  serious  questions,  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  to  you  my  strong  conviction  that  at  the  present  moment  this 
nation  is  passing  through  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  its  history. 
In  the  life  of  a  nation  as  well  as  in  an  individual,  there  is  a  period  when 
circumstances  arise  calling  for  some  important  decision,  which  control 
and  influence  the  whole  future  career  ;  and  I  believe  we,  as  a  countrj', 
are  at  that  point  now,  and  that  a  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  This  policy  has  already  produced  serious  evils, 
and  I  believe  firmly  that  unless  this  policy  is  stopped  it  will  involve  this 
country  m  serious  disaster.  This  new  policy  has  been  called  "  a  policy 
of  Imperialism. "  Now  what  is  Imperialism  ?  I  observe  that  the  Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Cross),  at  Southport,  the  other  day,  said  he  "had  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  what  Imperialism  meant."  I  will  try  to  tell  him 
what  we  mean  by  Imperalism.  When  we  charge  Lord  Beaconsfield 
wth  inaugurating  an  Imperial  policy,  we  mean  that  he  is  following  the 
example  of  the  French  Empire,  and  seeking  on  the  one  hand  to  strangle 
our  popular  rights  and  liberties  in  the  grasp  of  the  personal  rule  of  the 
sovereign,  and  to  involve  on  the  other  the  British  nation  in  a  selfish, 
immoral,  and  aggressive  foreign  policy.  The  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  a  counterpart  of  what  occurred  in  the  French  Empire,  and  I  propose, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  to  refer  to  some  important  conversations  which 
took  place  rather  more  that  25  years  ago,  between  M.  Thiers,  an 
eminent  French  statesman,  who  was  a  Minister  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Senior ;  and  these  conversations  were  published  a  short 
time  ago.  There  was  an  article  in  the  Spectator  referring  to  these 
conversations,  and  the  writer  made  these  practical  remarks  : — "  These 
conversations  are  full  of  teaching,  and  especially  we  would  recommend 
them  to  the  careful  reading  of  that  class  of  English  politicians  who  are 
now  displaying,  in  relation  to  England,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  big, 
boastful,  pinchbeck  patriotism  which  M.  Thiers  flaunted  in  Mr.  Senior's 
eyes  in  relation  to  France.  We  are  now  told,  in  eff"ect  day  after  day, 
that  the  one  thing  to  keep  in  view  is  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  Empire — that  we  ought  to  be  so  full  of  that,  that  no  other 
political  aim  need  interest  us  seriously  in  comparison  ;  that  justice  to 
other  nations,  the  legitimate  hopes  of  other  races  than  the  English, 
should  count  for  little  or  nothing  in  that  comparison  ;  that,  in  a  word^ 
we  should  institute  a  sort  of  cult  which  might  be  called  British  Empire- 
worship,  and  leave  all  the  other  moral  interests  of  the  world  to  fight 
their  own  way  as  they  might. "  That  is  Imperialism.  In  France  they 
had  a  personal  government,  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon  they  had  a  man 
who  controlled  that  power,  and  France  was  continually  pushing  forward 
what   were   considered   to  be  French  interests  before  all   the   world. 
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Justice,  truth,  and  moral  considerations  were  nothing.  What  Napoleon 
wanted  was  to  see  and  to  elevate  the  Empire  of  P'rance  on  a  high 
pinnacle  of  Glory  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  every  means 
to  control  Euroj>e  and  every  other  portion  of  mankind  was  fair, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  control  them  in  the  interests  of  France,  and  there 
was  prestige  and  glory  to  France,  no  matter  how  it  had  been  come  by. 
We  have  all  witnessed  the  recent  war  in  France,  and  what  that  country 
got  by  its  seeking  after  glory  and  its  thirst  for  prestige  and  power.  We 
know  what  it  all  came  to— how  France  was  involved  in  the  most 
<lisastrous  war  of  modern  times,  and  that  Paris — the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world — was  besieged  for  months,  and  was  exposed  to  miseiies  of 
the  most  painful  descriptions  ;  and  how  Napoleon  had  to  come  as  a 
refugee  to  our  shores,  where  he  died  under  circumstances  when  there 
was  no  man  to  give  him  reverence.  This  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  French  Empire  is  so  recent  that  we  could  have  supposed  that  the 
<jOvernment  of  Great  Britain  might  be  expected  to  read  and  remember 
the  lesson  that  it  teaches  ;  but  the  Government  will  learn  nothing. 
They,  further  than  not  learning  lessons  from  history,  are  in  fact 
following  the  example  of  France.  They  have  set  up  a  "  Gospel  of 
Selfishness,"  as  it  has  been  called,  or,  in  other  words,"  British  Interests." 
The  Government  claim  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  what  British  interests 
demand  ;  they  disregard  moral  considerations  of  right  and  justice 
towards  other  nations  ;  and  they  carry  out  their  policy  either  by  fraud, 
trickery,  threats,  or  by  the  display  of  military  and  naval  power.  This 
is  the  "  British  Empire  Worship  "  that  we  are  called  upon  to  fall  down 
to — this  is  the  Imperialism,  which  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  called  the 
"  apotheosis  of  violence. "  Now,  let  us  see  what  this  Imperialism  has 
accomplished  during  the  last  five  years  of  Tory  rule  ?  The  Home 
Secretary  said  at  Southport,  in  the  speech  to  which  I  previously 
referred,  that  "  if  Imperialism  means  that  the  power  of  England  at  the 
present  moment  is  more  respected  than  it  has  l^een  for  the  last  50  years 
then  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  cause  to  grumble."  I  deny  that  the 
power  of  England  is  more  respected  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  50 
years.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  R.  A.  Cross  believes  that  because  of  those 
naval  and  military  displays  which  have  taken  place,  we  have  impressed 
•every  nation  with  the  power  of  England.  But  the  nations  of 
Europe  never  doubted  the  power  of  England.  They  know  what  is  in 
England,  and  what  she  is  prepared  to  do  to  support  a  policy  which  she 
■endorses  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul.  It  would  have  been  just  as 
sensible  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  send  a  man  into  Threadneedle 
.Street  with  a  bag  full  of  sovereigns  to  satisfy  the  public  that  the  Bank 
had  reserves  of  millions  in  its  cellars  as  for  our  Government  to  seek  to 
im}X)se  ujx^n  foreign  states  by  a  Vote  of  Credit  of  £(>,OQO,<xxi,  the 
•calling  out  of  the  reserves,  or  the  bringing  of  10,000  troops  from  India  to 
Malta.  It  is  not  by  such  displays  that  foreign  governments  are 
impressed,  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the  latent  resources  of  the  mighty 
people  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  has  created  much  greater  anxiety  in  foreign  courts  as 
to  our  intentions  and  policy  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  50  years. 
The  Government  have  entered  upon  a  policy  of  menace  and  disturbance, 
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of  national  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  pretensions,  and  we  are  consequently 
regarded  everywhere  with  anxiety  and  distrust.  They  very  likely  talk 
over  the  councils  of  England  as  they  used  to  talk  about  France.  As  in 
former  times  they  used  to  say,  ' '  What  will  Louis  Napoleon  do  next  ?" 
they  ask  now,  "  What  will  Lord  Beaconsfield  do  next  ?"  Now  that 
may  be  all  very  well  for  the  glorification  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  it 
is  not  all  very  well  for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  interests  of 
Great  Britain  suffer  not  only  from  actual  war,  but  absolutely  suffer  from 
a  mischievous  diplomacy  which  keeps  Europe  disquieted,  and  which 
makes  the  nations  of  Europe  feel  themselves  to  be  in  hot  water.  I 
believe  that  so  far  from  this  country  being  more  respected  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  50  years,  that  one  cannot  read  the  press  of 
Europe  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  character 
of  England  for  straightforward  honesty  never  stood  so  low  as 
it  does  at  the  present  time  in  Europe.  It  used  to  be  the 
boast  of  England  that  with  reference  to  her  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  institutions  she  was  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  used  to  toast  it  at  our  dinners — "Civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
world."  What  has  become  of  that  toast  ?  Do  the  men  who  are  in  the 
Government  of  the  country  show  that  they  are  in  favour  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  whenin  point  offact  duringthe  last  three 
or  four  years  the  key  note  of  their  policy  has  been  to  keep  under  the  thral- 
dom of  despotism  a  number  of  Christian  nationalities  struggling  to  be  free  ?' 
I  will  not  attempt  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  what  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  relation  to  the  Eastern  question. 
In  everything  that  has  taken  place  you  will  find,  if  you  carefully  look  at 
it,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  so  far  from  having  sympathy 
with  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the  East,  are  at  all  times  exerting  the 
influence  of  England  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the  Turkish  power  ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  within  a  very  narrow  shade  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Government  carrying  the  country  into  war  along  with  Turkey 
against  Russia  in  order  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  carry  the 
country  into  war  was  that  on  the  one  hand  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  England  was  outraged  by  those  dreadful  atrocities  that  occurred  in 
the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  voice  of 
one  which  stirred  by  its  eloquence  of  power  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
the  country — the  voice  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  influence  controlled 
Lord  Beaconfield,  and  so  preserved  the  country  from  the  horrors  and 
infamy  of  such  a  war  as  that  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  brought 
into.  After  the  war  had  taken  place,  and  after  Turkey  had  been 
defeated  by  Russia,  there  Was  that  celebrated  Berlin  Conference  ;  and 
the  British  plenipotentiaries — Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury — - 
came  back  with  flying  colours.  I  did  not  see  it.  I  was  in  London  at 
the  time,  but  not  caring  to  observe  that  agreeable  manifestation  of 
folly  I  kept  out  of  the  way  ;  but  the  plenipotentiaries  were  received  with 
glory  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  of  London.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  Just  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Let  the  men 
with  intelligent  heads  upon  their  shoulders  look  at  the  proceedings,  and 
say  if  they  are  not  humiliated  by  the  spectacle.     I  venture  to  charge  the 
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British  Government  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  Conference  with 
trickery  and  treachery  all  round.  The  British  plenipotentiaries  went 
into  that  Conference  blowing  loud  trumpets.  They  said  that  Great 
Britain  was  to  be  the  champion  of  the  law  of  Europe,  that  England  was 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  treaties.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  declaring  that  the  Government  intended  to  enforce  the 
essential  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  no  power  could  liberate 
itself  from  engagements  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties.  That,  exclaimed  Lord  Beaconsfield,  was  the  key-note  of  their 
policy,  the  diapason  of  their  diplomacy.  Diapason  means  a  combination 
of  the  most  exquisite  harmony  of  sound,  but  the  diapason  of  the 
iliplomacy  nearly  led  us  into  war  with  Russia.  It  certainly  created 
distrust  all  over  Europe,  because  all  the  powers  were  prepared  to  enter 
into  that  Conference  except  ourselves,  who  said  that  the  Conference 
-should  not  be  held  unless  Russia  was  prepared  to  submit  entirely  that 
she  had  no  right  to  withdraw  from  treaties  without  the  consent  of  the 
co-signatories.  At  the  time  of  all  that  bombast  and  boast  Lord 
Beaconsfield  did  go  into  the  Conference,  and  he  went  there  with  a 
secret  agreement  with  Russia  in  one  pocket  and  a  bribe  from  Turkey  in 
the  other.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  think  of  any  man 
who  was  guilty  of  conduct  like  that  ?  Any  straightforward,  honest 
Englishman  would  characterise  that  as  moral  turpitude,  meanness,  and 
trickery,  and  altogether  disgraceful  to  the  character  and  credit  of 
England.  But  do  you  think  that  conduct  like  that  is  likely  to  make 
this  country  stand  higher  in  the  judgment  of  Europe  than  it  has  done 
during  the  last  50  years  ?  Look  at  the  papers  of  other  countries.  I  will 
leave  out  Austria.  I  do  not  know  what  Austria  might  say  alx)ut  it ; 
they  might  praise  England  for  aught  I  know.  I  am  strongly  suspicious 
there  was  a  third  secret  agreement,  one  that  bribed  Austria  by  handing 
over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  her ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this 
country,  there  was  no  Foreign  Office  clerk  to  sell  it  to  the  Globe 
newspaper.  I  will,  therefore,  leave  out  Austria  as  not  worth  notice,  as 
I  l^elieve  any  alliance  with  Austria  would  be  like  resting  upon  a  broken 
reed  ;  for  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  her  conduct 
to  her  own  subjects,  ought  to  teach  us  not  to  rest  upon  her.  But  look 
at  Germany.  She  despises  our  fussy  kind  of  policy  ;  and  how  can 
Bismarck  look  favourably  upon  us  when  we  are  acting  in  this  uncertain 
manner  ?  Italy  says  we  have  given  up  the  rights  of  nationalities,  and 
that  there  is  no  credit  in  acting  with  England  for  so  doing.  Russia,  of 
course,  hates  us.  We  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  create  the 
greatest  animosity  towards  us,  and  France  charges  us  absolutely  (and,  I 
believe,  truly)  with  a  breach  of  faith.  And  why  does  France  so  charge  us? 
France  was  our  ally  during  the  Crimean  war.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  act  towards 
her  with  perfect  honour  and  honesty ;  that  we  should  act  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  and  that  we  should  let  others  know  that 
we  wanted  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  in  all  the  measures 
that  might  be  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  Europe  and  for  the 
•development  of  the  interests  of  the  world.  But  what  did  we  do? 
France,  as  you  know,  is  a   Mediterranean   power.     She  has  a  great 
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interest  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  yet  without  any  arrangement  with 
France  we  entered  into  a  convention  with  Turkey,  a  secret  convention 
under  which  we  were  to  have  possession  of  Cyprus.  As  a  matter  of 
course  France  was  jealous  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
I  observe  that  Xhe  Journal  des  Dibats,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers 
in  France,  said  "  Englishmen  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived 
in  the  matter.  The  secrecy  and  mystery,  the  jealous  and  suspicious 
care  with  which  England  conducted  the  Cyprus  negotiations,  could  not 
fail  to  wound  us  ;"  and  the  writer  went  on  to  the  period  when  by  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  there  was  a  great  outcry  in  this  country. 
I  recollect  it  perfectly  well.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
at  the  time,  was  excessively  annoyed  ;  in  fact,  it  strained  for  a  moment 
our  relations  with  France  to  almost  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  war, 
because  it  had  been  carried  on  in  a  secret  and  underhand  manner.  We 
had  done  the  same  thing  with  Cyprus,  and  they  resented  it,  and  said  if 
France  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  recent  German  war,  and  been  in 
the  possession  of  her  ordinary  strength  and  power,  that  England  would 
never  have  ventured  to  take  a  course  of  that  kind,  so  capable  of 
wounding  the  national  feeling  of  France.  I  complain  of  the  secrecy,  as 
well  as  the  French.  That  convention  was  carried  on  in  a  secret 
manner,  and  the  Parliament  of  England  had  no  information  upon  it 
until  some  considerable  time  after  the  arrangement  had  been  made. 
Nor  had  the  Government  of  France  any  information.  France  sent  her 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  they  there  met  the  English 
plenipotentiaries,  but  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  England  had 
made  the  arrangement  with  Turkey,  for  if  they  had  it  would  have 
affected  the  course  they  took  at  the  Congress.  Well,  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  feeling  which  is  entertained  towards  England  in  Europe,  but  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  British  interests  that  we  should 
carry  on  such  a  foreign  policy  as  to  excite  jealousy  and  feelings  of  soreness 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  European  Powers.  It  might  happen  that 
under  some  conditions,  and  some  unfavourable  circumstances  to 
ourselves,  that  we  should  find  the  European  Powers  joining  together  in 
a  manner  which  would  tend  very  seriously  to  interfere  with  our  interests, 
and  they  might  do  so  in  order  to  check  what  they  might  consider  the 
overweening  arrogance  and  presumption,  and  the  unfair  pretensions  of 
the  British  Government.  I  have  spoken  about  the  effect  of  the  action 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the  Powers  of  Europe.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  which  we  have  to  consider,  and  it  is  this — what  course  has 
her  Majesty's  Government  taken  in  regard  to  the  several  races  of 
Turkey  ?  I  consider  that  is  a  question  which  touches  very  nearly  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  I  believe  that  the  past  traditions  of  this 
country,  that  the  sympathies  of  England  all  tend  in  the  direction  of 
giving  aid  to  nationalities  struggling  for  freedom,  and  I  say  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  government  has  violated  those  traditions  and  sympathies. 
I  find  that  in  the  speech  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  last  Saturday 
at  the  Mansion  House — a  speech  which  I  venture  to  say  in  all  its 
important  points  was,  as  usual  in  his  speeches,  contrary  to  facts, 
contrary  to  evidence — Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  that  speech,  in  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  the  Imperial  tone  and  the  Imperial  temper  of  the 
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French  Empire  in  regard  to  the  criticisms  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government,  said  in  his  usual  grandiloquent 
terms — "  the  Government  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  Sovereigns  and 
statesmen,  not  by  anonymous  paragraphists  or  the  hair-brained  chatter 
of  irresponsible  frivolity. "  The  government  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
by  sovereigns  and  statesmen  !  I  recollect  reading  on  one  occasion 
that  an  eminent  European  statesman  said  to  his  son  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  Governments  by  statesmen,  "  behold,  my  son,  with 
how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed. "  The  Government  has  been 
blind  to  the  lessons  of  history,  and  a  Government  which  is  blind  to  the 
lessons  which  are  taught  by  history  is  guilty  of  folly  as  is  the  man  who 
stupidly  refuses  to  be  guided  by  experience.  You  know  what  the 
Government  has  done  about  Turkey.  Why  did  they  not  look  at  the 
history  of  Turkey  ?  The  history  of  Turkey  is  well  known  ;  there  is  na 
disguise  about  it.  The  Turks  came  into  Europe  four  centuries  ago. 
They  swept  like  a  devouring  tide  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe. 
Those  provinces  were  inhabited  by  an  industrious,  prosperous  population. 
There  were  large  towns,  with  active  industrj',  but  this  tide  of  frightful 
despotism  swept  over  Eastern  Europe,  and  submerged  the  whole  of  the 
industrial  population  in  one  depth  of  ruin.  In  every  case  the  results 
were  the  same.  All  those  towns,  many  of  them  flourishing,  were  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  land,  and  the  population  sank  lower  and  lower  into 
distress.  Their  numbers  were  diminished,  and  everything  like  happiness 
swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  During  those  400  years  industry 
was  robbed  of  its  reward,  life  sacrificed  under  the  most  frivolous  pretext,, 
the  honour  of  women  violated,  and  children  sold  into  slavery  for  the 
vilest  purposes ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  experience  of  the  effect  of  the 
Turkish  rule  in  Europe,  I  have  heard  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  say,  and  I  have  no  douV;t  my  hon.  friend  in  the  chair  has 
heard  similar  statements,  that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
Greek  Christian,  the  Slav,  and  the  Turk,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  there  is  great  ignorance,  great  superstition  ;  and  it  would  be 
surprising  if  there  were  not  after  these  four  centuries  of  crushing  despotism. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Christian  faith  of  these  people  is  held  in  a  very  low 
form,  but  I  have  this  belief  in  the  influence  of  Christianity,  that  it  will 
shine  even  through  a  dense  medium,  and  sow  a  seed  of  future  prosperity  ;, 
whileinMahommedanismthewholehistoryof  the  faith,  every  evidence  that 
can  be  accumulated  as  to  those  professing  that  faith,  is  entirely  opposed 
to  progress  and  prosperity,  and  sinks  the  professors  and  those  subject  to 
it  down  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  ignominy  and  ruin.  I  will  now  tell 
you  the  effect  when  this  rule  of  Mahommedanism  had  receded.  We  have 
had  an  experience  of  that  during  the  last  100  years.  We  have  found 
some  portion  of  Eastern  Europe  held  for  generations  under  the  control 
of  Turkey,  which  has  become  free  from  that  control.  What  has  been 
the  effect  there  ?  It  has  been  marvellous.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
country  in  the  East,  formerly  held  by  Turkey,  and  which  has  become 
free  from  it,  sprung  up  into  a  new  State,  which  has  not  national  prosperity. 
Look  at  Greece.  It  is  only  fifty  years  since  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  secured.  It  is  most  marvellous,  the  improvement  in  the  state  of 
Greece.     I  have  a  statement  before  nic,  taken  from  the  Siaiesr/iens  Year 
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Book,  which  shows  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  ten  new  cities  have  been 
founded,  and  twenty-three  old  towns,  including  Athens,  have  been  rebuilt, 
besides  many  villages.  The  present  population  is  more  than  double 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  now  one  and  a  half  millions,  and  the 
trade  with  Great  Britain  is  three  millions.  I  can  also  mention  Servia, 
which,  since  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  rule,  has  made  wonderful 
progress,  and  Bulgaria  and  the  Danubian  Provinces  have  also  made 
marvellous  progress.  If  these  facts  are  true — and  there  can  be  no  deny- 
ing them — will  any  man  tell  me  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  that  this  great  emancipation  of  nations  [should  take  place 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  ?  There  is  not  a  working  man  in  this  room  who> 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  not  the  value  of  his  labour  increased  in 
the  advance,  and  civilisation,  and  prosperity  of  European  nations.  Why 
should  not  that  go  on  ?  We  have  just  had  a  splendid  opportunity.  The 
Berlin  Conference  gave  us  that  opportunity.  We  should  have  created  a 
new  Bulgaria,  and  have  given  to  Greece  some  new  provinces,  and 
rectified  that  blunder  with  Greece,  when,  instead  of  having  new 
provinces,  she  was  mapped  out  in  a  limited  area.  It  is  clear  if  we  could 
give  to  these  populations  the  advantages  which  Servia,  Roumania,  and 
Greece  enjoy  we  should  have  raised  a  new  market  for  British  manufac- 
tures. We  should,  at  all  events,  have  created  a  new  growth  of  prosperity 
in  Europe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
prosperity  of  those  populations  would  add  to  the  trade,  and,  therefore, 
to  the  value  of  the  industry  of  the  world,  ^\^ly  have  we  not  done  it  ? 
Lord  Beaconsfield  stops  the  way.  He  opposes  any  such  development  of 
the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  Eastern  nations  subject  to  Turkey, 
and  he  does  that  because  he  considers  that  development  of  national 
rights  and  independence  would  be  opposed  to  British  Imperial  interests. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  made  an  absolute  choice.  He  prefers  to  take  by 
the  hand  the  rotten  and  decaying  corpse  of  Turkey,  rather  than  join  in  an 
alliance  with  nationshaving  new  life  and  the  promise  of  fltture  vigour.  Lord 
Derby  alluded  to  this  subject  some  years  ago  in  relation  to  matters  upon 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  I  cannot  mention  Lord  Derby's  name  without 
saying,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  where  you  have  long  known  the  house 
of  Stanley,  and  regarded  them  with  pride  and  respect — I  cannot  mention 
his  name  without  saying  I  think  the  whole  country  is  indebted  to  him 
for  his  noble  conscientiousness,  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  best  interests. 
of  Britain,  superior  to  the  claims  of  his  party ;  and  I  believe,  though 
Lord  Derby  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  accomplish  in  controlling  the  Prime  Minister,  I  believe  that  his 
influence  was  effectual,  among  other  things,  in  preventing  steps  being  taken 
which  would  probably  have  involved  this  country  in  war.  Lord  Derby 
said,  in  a  remarkable  speech  he  delivered  some  years  ago,  "  I  think  we 
are  making  for  ourselves  enemies  of  races  which  will  very  soon  become 
in  Eastern  Europe  dominant  races,  and  we  are  keeping  back  races  from 
which,  I  think,  we,  as  the  great  traders  of  the  world,  should  be  the 
great  gainers  ;  and  we  are  doing  this  for  no  advantage,  present  or  pro- 
spective." I  think  that  is  the  condemnation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy,  and  I  think  it  would  justify  me  in  saying  that  policy  is  entirely 
detrimental  to  British  interests,  and  is  calculated  to  retard  the  prosperity 
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in  which  we  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  a  share.  But  in  that  speech 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  he  delivered 
on  Saturday  night  at  the  Mansion  House,  he  said  in  regard  to  the  Berlin 
Conference,  "  I  think  it  at  this  moment  quite  impossible  that  any  of  the 
signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  should  attempt  in  any  way  to  withdraw 
from  their  engagements.  I  can  say  this  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  it  is  their  intention  and  their  determinaton  that  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  shall  be  carried  out  in  spirit  and  to  the  letter."  No 
doubt  that  was  a  very  strong  statement  on  the  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
But  he  went  on  to  say  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  that  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  every  particular  the  Government 
would  receive  the  earnest  support  of  the  country,  and  that  the  country 
would  give  the  Government  their  support  with  all  their  energy  and 
resources.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
bluster  and  the  bounce  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  save  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  carries  with  it  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  No  treaty  can  last  which  denies  the  rights 
of  nationalities.  That  is  the  history  of  the  treaties  of  the  world.  All 
the  elements  of  conflagration  exist  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
districts  with  which  that  treaty  has  to  deal,  and  that  conflagration 
may  burst  out  at  any  moment.  It  has  burst  out  in  Southern  Bulgaria, 
as  it  should  be  called,  and  in  Macedonia.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
The  Bulgarians  say,  "  We  have  a  right  to  our  independence  ;  we  will 
not  submit  to  the  control  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  ;  and,  rather 
than  submit  to  it,  we  will  resist  it  to  the  death.  Have  the  people  of 
England  sunk  so  low  that  they  would  give  all  their  energies  and  support 
to  the  Government,  a  Government  which  avows  it  would  crush  down 
those  rising  liberties  of  these  struggling  people  ?  Is  that  English  ?  Is 
that  your  policy  ?  What  would  your  forefathers  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances  ?  Let  us  consider  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  its  own  independence  and  freedom,  and  that  he  is  the  patriot 
who  seeks  to  struggle  from  under  any  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  that  if  we 
try  to  fasten  the  chain  of  tyranny  upon  an  unwilling  people  we  are 
degrading  the  character  of  the  English  people,  and  should  sink  ourselves 
into  infamy.  I  have  now  glanced  very  briefly,  and  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  at  what  this  policy  of  Imperialism  has  been  doing  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  now  I  come  to  what  it  is  leading,  and  what  are 
likely  to  be  its  future  results  upon  this  country  ;  and  here  we  meet  with 
z.  great  difficulty.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  case  is  that  we  can 
not  calculate  from  one  day  to  another  what  might  happen.  We  live 
under  a  Government  which  has  stretched  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
to  the  utmost,  and  is  ready  to  take  the  most  .serious  steps,  involving 
the  country  without  consulting  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Parliament  is  practically  ignored.  We  know  that  on  a  very  recent 
occasion  this  important  treaty — this  Turkish  treaty  under  which  the  British 
Government  took  Cyprus,  and  engaged  to  defend  the  Asiatic  territories 
of  Turkey — was  a  secret  agreement,  and  one  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  no  voice.  It  was  taken  by  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  and  those  gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  fastened 
the  people,   and   their  descendants,  it  might  be,  to  an  obligation  so 
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onerous  that  it  might  involve  us  or  them  in  a  war,  the  effect  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  upon.  Is  there  anything  like  right  in  that  ? 
Are  we  Englishmen  and  free  men  to  have  our  interests  played  with  as  if  it 
were  a  game  of  sport  without  having  any  voice  ?  Are  we  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  agreements  affecting  us  and  our  descendants  without 
being  able  to  control  them  ?  And  are  we  to  be  told  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Queen,  and  we  are  not  to  discuss  it  ?  I  for  one  would  never 
submit  to  any  such  agreement.  Now,  I  cannot  before  sitting  down  but 
allude  to  a  matter  which  I  am  afraid  will  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  our  future  interests,  and  probably  the  welfare  of  many  in  this  room. 
I  allude  to  another  of  those  steps  taken  in  darkness  and  mystery,  and 
without  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I  mean  the 
threatened  war  with  Afghanistan.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  the  step  the  Government  are  now  taking.  They  are 
taking  it,  as  I  have  already  stated,  after  having  kept  back  from 
Parliament  information  Parliament  were  entitled  to,  and  information 
which  they  had  promised  ;  and  they  have  broken  that  promise.  The 
Government  have  adopted  in  relation  to  India,  as  they  have  in  relation 
to  Europe,  an  entirely  new  line  of  policy.  Let  this  be  understood,  that 
the  course  the  Government  are  now  about  to  take,  or  are  taking,  in 
regard  to  Afghanistan,  is  a  course  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  policy  of 
this  country  for  the  last  30  years,  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of  the 
most  eminent  administrators  of  Indian  affairs,  and,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
add,  of  every  sentiment  of  honour,  and  justice,  and  right.  We  are  told 
to  trust  the  Government.  We  are  told  we  must  have  patience.  Patience ! 
when  our  trusting  the  Government  and  having  patience  might  mean 
that  our  country  might  be  involved  in  a  war  so  wicked,  that  I  defy  any 
man  who  carefully  considers  the  subject  to  justify  the  bloodshed  that 
might  arise  out  of  the  war.  We  are  told  in  the  papers  the  only  object 
the  Government  had  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  India  by  having  a 
British  representative  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  that  any 
proposal  so  made  had  been  received  with  contumely  and  insult,  and  that 
our  representative  who  went  to  communicate  our  wishes  to  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan  was  threatened,  and  was  in  fact  treated  with  the  greatest 
insult ;  and,  of  course,  having  this  representation,  it  was  expected  that 
the  English  people's  blood  would  boil,  and  that  we  should  again  get  into 
that  spirit  which  would  induce  us  to  say  ' '  We  must  chastise  the  insolence 
of  this  ruler  of  Afghanistan. "  But  we  begin  by  degrees  to  find  out  the 
truth.  There  was  no  insult.  The  man  who  went  (Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain) was  fairly  treated,  except  that  the  Ameer  said  he  did  not  want 
a  representative  there.  If  I  could  tell  you  all  of  our  dealings  with 
Afghanistan  for  the  last  40  years,  I  think  you  would  not  feel  that  they 
reflected  any  honour  or  glory  upon  the  British  name.  We  took  a  course 
which  has  been  condemned  in  history  as  being  unjust,  and  as  being  in 
violation  of  treaties.  Forty  years  ago  we  interfered  in  Afghanistan,  and 
we  tried  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  Afghan  a  ruler  who  was  distasteful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  we  brought  away  from  Afghanistan, 
and  held  in  honourable  imprisonment,  the  father  of  the  present  Ameer, 
and  who  was  desired  by  the  people  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  country.  If  I 
had  time  I  could  describe  what  took  place  during  the  occupancy  by 
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British  troops  of  Afghanistan.  If  you  will  read  Sir  Archibald  Alison's 
history  of  what  took  place  then,  you  will  find  what  will  excite  your 
bitterest  feelings.  We  held  the  puppet  of  a  monarch  on  the  throne,  and 
in  fact  acted,  by  means  of  the  officers  of  our  own  forces,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  British  name  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Afghans  ; 
so  much  so,  that  when  that  invading  force  was  driven  from  the  country 
— and  it  was  a  dreadful  fight  and  dreadful  carnage,  but  even  the  historian 
said  it  was  a  just  retribution  to  England  for  the  breach  of  treaties — of 
about  13,000  men  who  came  through  the  Khyber  Pass  there  was  scarcely 
one — there  was  one  man,  and  all  the  rest  were  slaughtered  in  their 
passage  through  the  Pass.  We  brought  it  upon  ourselves,  we  had  no 
right  to  interfere,  and  no  right  to  go  to  Afghanistan  at  all ;  but  although 
we  brought  this  upon  ourselves,  we  determined  that  it  was  necessary  for 
British  prestige  that  we  should  punish  the  Afghans.  We  sent  our  forces 
into  Afghanistan  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  very  great  punishment  no 
doubt,  and  then  we  sent  back  Dost  Mahomed,  the  ruler  they  wanted, 
and  who  before  that  was  a  prisoner ;  and  we  expected  that  having  left 
in  the  minds  of  the  Afghans  the  most  bitter  memories  of  our  cruelties 
and  oppressions,  that  they  would  be  attached  to  us  by  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  But  we  could  not  hold  the  country,  and  left  it,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a  feeling  sometimes  of  friendliness  and 
sometimes  of  suspicion,  and  the  result  was  that  the  best  of  authorities  on 
Indian  matters  are  of  opinion  that  what  we  ought  to  do  would  be  to^ 
avoid  entangling  ourselves  in  Indian  affairs,  and  rather  to  maintain  our 
present  frontier,  which  is  admirably  situated  and  protected  by  great 
mountains  ;  and  those  authorities  believe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  in  the  world  that  anything  would  occur  at  Cabul  or  in  the 
territories  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghan  that  could  affect  British  interests  at 
all.  Those  authorities  believe  that  by  the  policy  we  have  recently 
taken,  we  have  driven  the  Ameer  into  the  arms  of  Russia  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  we  had  remained  passive,  the  jealousy  would  have 
been  directed  towards  Russia  instead  of  being  directed  against  ourselves. 
But  because  an  independent  ruler  refused  to  receive  an  envoy,  or  in  any 
way  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us,  is  that  any  justification  for  going 
to  war  ?  But  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his 
speech  on  Saturday,  put  a  new  phase  on  the  question.  He  said  the 
north-western  frontier  of  India  was  a  sort  of  haphazard  and  not  a 
scientific  frontier,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  we  should  take 
measures  to  have  a  scientific  frontier  between  Afghan  and  India.  Now, 
that  scientific  frontier  meant  cutting  a  slice  off  Afghanistan  and  handing 
it  over  to  the  territories  of  India.  But  is  that  honest  ?  Are  we  going  to 
war  in  order  to  make  the  ruler  of  an  independent  country  consent  to  the 
scientific  re-arrangement  of  his  territory  ?  Do  you  think  it  right  in  the 
eyes  of  God  or  man  to  hurl  against  Afghanistan  the  whole  force  of  our 
British  arms  in  India,  in  order  to  rob  an  independent  ruler  of  a  portion 
of  his  territory,  so  that  our  frontier  might  not  continue  a  haphazard 
frontier.  And  when  we  have  conquered  Afghanistan — and  that  will  be 
no  easy  matter,  for  the  Afghans  have  arms  and  appliances  of  war  which 
they  had  not  in  the  war  of  fifty  years  ago,  a  war  that  cost  ;^i  7,000,000; 
and  if  it  cost  that  half  a  century  ago,  how  much  would  a  war  cost  now  ? 
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j^40,ooo,ooo  or  £'-p,(yx>,QOO  at  the  least — if  we  conquered  the  country 
•we  could  not  hold  it  without  keeping  a  force  which  would  cost  several 
millions  a  year.  And  who  is  to  pay  the  money  ?  India  cannot.  The 
Indian  Government  put  income  tax  on  people  who  only  receive  4s.  a 
-week  wages.  How  can  India  pay  ?  We  cannot  get  the  money  out  of 
the  wretched,  impoverished,  famine-stricken  people  of  India,  and  we 
shall  have  to  pay.  The  weavers  of  Bolton  will  have  to  pay  their  share 
if  we  enter  into  that  wicked  war  to  rectify  the  frontiers  of  north-western 
India.  It  might  be  this  war  would  be  like  "the  letting  out  of  the 
waters,"  and  might  lead  to  a  conflagration  which  would  extend  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  India.  It  might  afford  the  opportunity  to  those 
semi-independent  Princes  of  India.  It  might  happen  that  those  feuda- 
tories might  take  the  opportunity  of  striking  against  British  supremacy  ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  with  the  pressure  of  taxes  in  India  creating  a  far 
greater  injury  than  the  approach  of  Russia  through  Afghanistan,  it 
might  be  that  through  the  uprising  of  those  feudatories  at  a  time  when 
we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  Afghanistan,  reaching  on  to  Russia  and 
Europe,  that  that  uprising  might  throw  off  the  control  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  imperial  policy  of  bedecking  the  Queen  with  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India,  might  in  the  end  lose  India  to  the  British  Crown, 
We  could  not  gain  by  that  policy,  and  might  lose  frightfully  by  it.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  been  carried  away  one  step  after  another. 
We  have  seen  one  of  the  safeguards  of  British  principles  robbed  by  the 
removal  of  Indian  troops  ;  we  have  seen  the  Government  who  controlled 
those  forces  bringing  them  to  Europe  and  increasing,  practically,  the  army 
of  this  country,  without,  in  the  first  instance,  asking  Parliament  to  vote 
the  number  of  men  or  provide  for  their  payment.  Parliament  has  been 
degraded  into  the  position  of  accepting  the  decisions  of  the  Executive 
Government,  and  of  providing  means  for  squeezing  out  taxes  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  to  support  that  policy.  I  believe  the  entire  country 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Dunckley,  for  the  letters  of "  Verax  "  have 
brought  before  the  minds  of  the  country  considerations  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  which  ought  to  bewellweighed  in  view  of  another  General 
Election  ;  because  I  believe  that  upon  the  General  Election,  when  it 
comes — as  come  it  soon  must — will  depend  some  most  serious  issues  for 
the  future  of  the  country.  The  verdict  will  have  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
people  of  the  country  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  they  will 
have  to  say  whether  they  will  give  a  verdict  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  that  policy.  I  appeal  to  you  as  Christian  men  against  a  Government 
which  has  sought  to  impose  Mahomedan  tyranny  over  the  Christian 
population  of  Greece.  I  appeal  to  you  as  lovers  of  freedom  against  a 
Government  which  has  sought  to  destroy  the  budding  liberties  of  struggling 
nations.  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  patriotism  against  a  Government 
which  by  excessive  taxation  and  disturbance  of  commerce  is  adding  to 
the  gloom  and  privation  which  are  unfortunately  now  afflicting  multitudes 
of  our  fellow  countrymen.  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  your  cherished 
public  liberties  against  a  Government  which  would  rob  you  of  the  noble 
heritage  of  freedom  handed  down  by  your  forefathers,  and  would  sub- 
stitute the  personal  rule  of  the  Crown  for  a  free  and  independent  Parlia- 
ment, controlled  by  the  popular  voice  of  the  British  people. 
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No.  VII. 

ANNUAL   ADDRESS   TO   CONSTITUENTS. 

Delivered  at  Burnley,  November  iS/A,  1878. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — During  the  Gladstone  Administration, 
the  duty  of  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  at  the  close  of  each  session  was  a  most  agreeable  duty, 
because  he  could  speak  of  beneficent  legislation  ;  he  could  tell  his  con- 
stituents of  administrative  reform  ;  he  could  state  how  far  economy  in 
the  public  finances  had  been  secured,  and  what  reductions  of  taxations 
had  been  accomplished,  and  he  could  congratulate  his  constituency 
upon  the  general  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.  But,  gentle- 
men, all  that  is  changed  now.  I  have  no  such  report  to  make  about 
the  proceedings  of  the  past  session,  and  have  no  such  expectations  to 
offer  you  of  future  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  old  Liberal  banner, 
gentlemen,  of  "  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform  "  has  been  furled 
up  and  laid  aside  in  the  lumber  room  of  State.  There  is  no  retrench- 
ment. In  the  place  of  retrenchment  there  is  an  extravagant  waste  of 
national  resources.  In  the  place  of  reform  there  is  a  perpetuation  of 
abuse  and  an  increase  of  jobbery,  and  so  far  from  there  being  peace  we 
are  kept  continually  in  a  state  of  alarm  in  the  expectation  of  war.  And, 
gentlemen,  so  far  from  my  being  able  to  look  forward  with  any  satisfac- 
tion to  the  future,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  my  anticipations  are  of 
the  most  gloomy  character.  Why,  gentlemen,  at  this  present  moment 
the  Government  seem  to  be  drifting  into  war— no,  not  drifting  into 
war,  but  rushing  into  war — a  war  which  I  believe  if  it  takes  place  will 
be  a  national  crime — it  will  be  a  national  danger,  and  will  be  an  infamy 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  Gentlemen,  when  I  thought  of  preparing 
this  address  to  you  there  were  many  subjects  which  crowded  upon  my 
attention  and  which  I  should  like  to  bring  under  your  notice,  but  I  felt 
that  this  question — this  very  serious  question — of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  nation  is  placed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  is  one 
that  I  am  bound  to  deal  with  in  the  first  instance  because  I  feel 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  whose  interests,  whose  future 
welfare,  the  interests  of  whose  family  may  not  be  compromised  by  what 
is  going  on  at  the  present  time  in  the  Councils  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  And,  therefore,  I  venture  in  the  first  instance,  and  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  duty  that  I  owe  my  constituents,  to 
protest  in  your  voice  and  in  your  name  against  the  Government 
dragging  the  nation  into  a  war  which  would  be  wicked  in  its  purpose, 
infamous  in  its  object,  and  which  might  involve  this  country  in  dreadful 
danger.  Gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  this  war,  if  war  does  take  place, 
will  be  declared  under  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  State,  and  the  people's  representatives  will  have 
no  voice  and  no  consultation  on  the  question.  This  step  may  be 
taken — a  step  of  such  serious  consequences  to  every  son  of  toil  in  this 
country,  and  of  such  solemn  import  to  the  future  of  this  nation — this 
step  may  be  taken,  and  you  and  your  representatives  may  never  be 
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consulted  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  it.  They  say  that  that  is 
constitutional.  If  it  be  constitutional,  then  I  say  the  constitution  ought 
to  be  changed.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  no  emergency. 
It  is  no  new  emergency  that  has  arisen  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  Government  has  been  adopting  a  policy 
leading  up  to  a  war  with  Afghanistan,  and  they  have  intentionally 
concealed  that  policy  from  Parliament.  Gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Government  when  they  have  been  questioned  as  to  their  policy  with 
regard  to  Afghanistan,  as  is  their  custom,  have  given  in  reply  to  those 
questions  misleading  answers  calculated  to  deceive,  and  they  have  kept 
back  important  papers  which  they  have  actually  promised  to  lay  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  and  which  have  not  been  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  up  to  the  present  moment.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  when 
Lord  Lytton  was  sent  out  to  India  in  1876  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
adopt  a  policy — -a  new  policy — in  connection  with  the  North- Western 
frontier  of  India,  a  policy  which  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  course  taken 
by  former  Viceroys  of  India,  and  entirely  contrary  to  the  highest  civil 
and  military  authorities.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  I  am  now  bringing  under  your  notice,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  full  information  being  given  upon  it,  will  justify  me  in  going 
for  some  little  time  into  details  upon  this  matter,  which  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  troubled  you  with.  But  I  may  mention  to  you  that  a 
short  time  after  Lord  Lytton  undertook  the  Government  of  India  he 
took  possession  of  a  place  called  Quettah.  Now  Quettah  is  a  fortified 
place  just  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  placing  of  British 
troops  in  this  town  of  Quettah  had  a  certain  meaning.  Well  now,  what 
do  you  think  that  meaning  was  ?  I  can  tell  you  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  greatest  statesmen  who  were 
ever  connected  with  Indian  policy.  Lord  Lawrence  says  that  if  the 
occupation  of  Quettah  has  any  meaning  at  all  it  is  a  preliminary  to  the 
occupation  of  Candahar  and  Herat ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  a  threat  of  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  Following 
the  occupation  of  Quettah,  Lord  Lytton  sent  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  to  confer 
with  the  envoy  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  about  certain  demands 
which  the  British  Government  made  upon  the  Ameer.  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
met  the  Afghan  envoy  and  came  away  without  anything  being  done. 
We  naturally  asked  what  did  Sir  Lewis  ask  the  Afghans  to  agree  to  at 
that  time  ?  We  have  a  right  to  know  it.  He  was  an  envoy  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  we  asked  the  English  Government  to  tell  us 
what  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  demanded.  If  he  demanded  what  was  right  we 
will  back  him  up  ;  if  he  demanded  what  was  wrong  are  you  going  to 
drive  us  to  war  for  something  we  cannot  justify  in  the  name  of  England  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  know  what  he  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Gentlemen,  the  Government  said  they  would  place  the 
papers  in  reference  to  this  matter  on  the  table  of  the  House  months  ago  ; 
and  now,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  policy  of  mystery  and  suspicion 
they  have  kept  back  those  papers,  and  we  do  not  know  at  the  present 
moment  what  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  demanded  from  the  Ameer,  although  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  demands  which  he  made  were_  of  the 
most  unreasonable  and  unjust  character,  and  of  a  character  which  any 
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independent  potentate  would  be  sure  to  reject.  Well,  now,  gentlemen, 
at  the  time  of  this  mission  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  in  1877,  there  were 
rumours  in  this  country  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  were  adopting 
a  new  policy  with  regard  to  the  North  Western  frontier  of  India,  and 
that  they  were  intending  to  adopt  military  measures  in  regard  to 
Afghanistan  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  rumours  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  June  of  last  year  asked  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  whether 
these  rumours  were  true.  Now  I  want  you  to  pay  attention  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  reply.  Lord  Salisbury  said  there  was  no  truth  in  these 
rumours.  He  declared  that  "our  relations  with  the  Ameer  of  Cabul 
have  undergone  no  material  change  since  last  year,"  and  he  closed  his 
speech  by  saying,  "  There  is  no  reason  for  any  apprehension  of  any 
change  of  policy,  or  any  disturbance  of  our  Indian  Empire."  That  was 
a  misleading  statement  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  last  year.  There  was 
a  question  asked  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  just 
wish  you  to  notice  what  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  said  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  upon  this  subject.  He  said,  referring  to  his  former 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  that  his 
opinions  were  not  altered,  "on  the  general  lines  of  policy  which  I 
have  always  considered  ought  to  be  followed,  and  which  I  believe  the 
Government  are  fully  determined  to  follow  in  the  matter  of  our  Indian 
policy."  Then  he  went  on  to  refer  to  two  schools — the  school  which 
advocated  a  forward  policy,  and  the  opposite  school,  which  is  rather  for 
keeping  back,  and  not  for  advancing  beyond,  our  frontier.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  said,  "I  have  myself  always  leant  to  the  second  of  these 
policies," — that  is  to  say,  not  advancing  on  the  frontier — "  I  have 
always  demurred  to  the  idea,  which  is  held  by  some,  that  the  best  way 
to  meet  danger  is  to  advance  beyond  our  frontier,  and  have  always  held 
that  the  true  lines  are  to  strengthen  ourselves  within  our  frontier,  and  to 
do  so  by  a  combination  of  measures,  moral  and  material."  Now,  the 
statement  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  fact.  W^e  now  know  that  the  Government  had 
inaugurated  a  policy,  and  were  carrying  out  a  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  called  the  ' '  school  in  favour 
of  a  forward  policy.".  Now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
in  this  dilemma,  did  he  know  that  that  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government  or  did  he  not  ?  If  he  knew  he  told  what  was 
false  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  hearing  of  the  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  people,  and  before  the  country.  If  he  did  not 
know,  then  it  is  only  another  proof  of  what  is  being  constantly  shown, 
that  a  number  of  these  mediocrities  of  the  Government  are  played  like 
pawns  upon  the  chess-board  of  imperial  policy  by  the  arch-magician  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  Under  this  screen  of  mystery  and 
deception  the  forward  movement  towards  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India  went  on.  That  forward  movement  has  always  been  a  policy  that 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  in  India,  both  civil  and  military,  have 
favoured,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  they  like  to  grasp  at 
new  territory  in  order  that  they  may  seize  the  loot.  They  want  new 
appointments  ;  they  want  greater  salaries ;  they  want  promotion  ;  and 
in  order  to  gratify  the  military  greed  of  a  number  of  officers  in  the  army, 
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and  the  avarice  of  a  number  of  civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  you  are  to 
be  trapped  into  a  war  which  will  disgrace  you,  and  the  result  of  which 
will  only  be  disaster  and  distress.  Well  now,  gentlemen,  following  this 
policy,  our  Indian  Government  sent  a  mission,  the  result  of  which  you 
have  heard,  to  the  Ameer  of  Aghanistan.  They  then  sent  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  with  a  small  army,  not  an  ordinary  escort,  who  demanded 
by  letters  from  the  Governor-General — letters  written  in  such  an 
imperious  style  that  they  were  certainly  very  offensive — he  demanded,  I 
say,  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  in  order  that  he  might  state  the  demands  of  England.  Of 
course  he  was  refused  ;  he  was  certain  to  be  refused.  My  impression  is 
that  the  Government  intended  he  should  be  refused  in  order  that  they 
might  pick  a  quarrel  with  this  potentate.  After  this  refusal  of  the 
Ameer  of  Aghanistan  to  receive  our  envoy  the  most  unscrupulous  state- 
ments were  sent  forth  under  the  authority  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Government — statements  which  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  French 
Empire  in  its  worst  days — in  order  to  induce  the  people  of  this  country  to 
rise  in  indignation  against  the  Afghan  ruler,  and  clamour  for  war. 
We  were  told  by  Government  prints,  or  at  least  by  prints  which  get  their 
information  from  Government  sources,  that  our  envoy  had  been  grossly 
insulted,  and  had  actually  been  threatened  to  be  shot.  Well,  that  went 
through  the  country,  and  a  number  of  people,  I  dare  say,  thought  that 
British  blood  was  not  going  to  stand  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  all  proved 
to  be  a  falsehood,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  envoy  w^s  civilly  treated, 
that  there  were  no  threats,  and  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
objected  to.  Then  the  next  thing  was  that  the  Ameer  had  refused  to 
receive  a  British  resident  at  Cabul,  and  that  was  an  insult.  That  is  to 
say,  because  this  independent  sovereign  refused  to  receive  a  British 
envoy  to  reside  at  Cabul,  we  must  go  to  war  to  make  him,  in  order  to 
encourage  friendly  feelings  between  him  and  us.  But  the  fact  is, 
gentlemen,  and  this  must  be  remembered,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Viceroys  of  India  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  have  a  British  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  and 
yet  the  mission  was  sent  out.  Viceroys  have  always  thought  it  better  to 
have  a  native  Indian  to  represent  them,  and  to  give  information  to  the 
Indian  Government  of  what  was  going  on  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
reason  was  that  if  was  almost  certain  that  any  British  envoy  in  the 
country  would  be  murdered  when  there  was  a  state  of  public  commotion, 
or,  if  we  chose  to  call  it  such,  a  feeling  of  barbarian  jealousy,  and  then 
we  should  have  to  go  to  war  to  punish  the  country  for  that.  The  late 
Lord  Mayo,  feeling  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  British  repre- 
sentative there,  and  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  late  Ameer,  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  essential  in  order  to  keep  up  a  good 
feeling  between  the  Indian  Government  and  Afghanistan,  that  we  should 
not  have  an  envoy  at  Cabul.  The  Ameer  is  only  doing  now  what  he 
has  done  for  years  past,  and  what  his  predecessors  have  done,  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  that  was  an  insult  to  England,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
go  to  war.  Gentlemen,  the  Afghans  know  perfectly  well  what  is  the 
meaning  of  our  sending  English  envoys  to  Cabul.  Whenever  a  British 
•Government  takes  its  first  steps  to  get  control  over  a  country,  it  sends  to 
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them  British  residents,  and  then  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  some 
circumstance  occurs  which  justifies  England's  interference,  and  it  ends, 
as  it  has  done  in  other  cases,  in  the  annexation  of  the  territory  to 
England's  possessions.  Well,  the  Afghans  know  that  perfectly  well, 
and  therefore  they  resist  the  first  step  against  their  independence,  and 
although  they  may  be  an  altogether  barbarous  country  they  have  a  right 
in  the  eye  of  God  to  that  independence  which  has  been  granted  to  them, 
and  any  country  which  seeks  to  rob  them  of  that  independence  may  very 
fairly  be  opposed  by  every  means  in  their  power  in  order  to  retain  what 
they  believe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  their  social  life.  We 
have  heard  all  these  excuses  for  our  quarrel  with  Afghanistan,  and  now 
they  have  all  dropped,  and  my  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House,  comes  forward,  and  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  lets  the  real  cat  out  of  the  bag.  And  what  is  the 
reason  for  this  picking  of  a  quarrel  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  tell 
you  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  own  words.  He  says  that  the  frontier 
between  our  dominions  and  the  Afghan  dominions  "  is  a  haphazard  and 
not  a  scientific  frontier,  and,  therefore,  as  this  frontier  dividing  the  two 
countries  is  a  haphazard  and  not  a  scientific  frontier,"  we  have  a  right, 
in  order  to  make  it  a  more  scientific  frontier,  and  in  order  to  make  it  a 
less  haphazard  frontier,  not  to  give  the  Afghans  a  slice  out  of  our 
frontier,  but  to  take  a  slice  out  of  theirs.  Gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say 
that  within  the  memory  of  any  man  in  this  room,  there  has  never  been 
such  an  immoral  announcement  of  policy  expressed  by  any  Prime 
Minister  of  England  as  that  immoral  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  at 
the  Mansion  House.  It  means,  as  I  have  said,  a  most  unjust  demand 
from  the  Afghan  ruler  of  a  part  of  his  territory.  What  right  have  we  to 
ake  any  territory  from  him  ?  What  right  have  we  to  delare  that  we 
demand  this  ?  What  should  we  say  of  any  other  power  guilty  of  such 
a  thing  ?  We  should  denounce  them  in  the  strongest  words  the  English 
language  would  admit  of.  But  I  have  seen  in  the  Times  newspaper 
in  the  letters  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  some  attempt  to  excuse  this  viola- 
tion of  a  great  moral  principle,  because  they  say  we  are  dealing  with  a 
barbarous  people  whom  we  are  bound  to  keep  in  subjection,  and 
because  this  rectification  of  frontier  is  -necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
protection  of  our  subjects  in  India.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  there  is  a 
morality  in  politics  as  well  as  in  anything  else  ;  and  if  a  man  is  guilty 
of  immorality  in  politics,  he  certainly  is  not  taking  a  wise  and  prudent 
course.  Supposing  a  man  who  had  been  picking  pockets  in  the  streets, 
was  brought  up  before  my  friend  his  worship  the  Mayor,  and  he  made 
this  defence  ;  "Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  found  in  this  man's  pocket  the  sum 
of  i6s.  lojd. ,  a  most  unscientific  and  haphazard  sum.  You  must  bear 
in  mind,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  this  man  is  an  ignorant  man  and  a  drinking 
man.  The  probability  is  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep  possession 
of  this  haphazard  sum  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  would  have  gone  into 
the  publichouse  and  spent  a  lot  of  it,  and  he  would  have  come  out  drunk 
and  done  some  damage,  or  perhaps  he  might  have  injured  someone ; 
and  therefore  I  am  a  public  benefactor  by  settling  the  matter  in  a 
scientific  way."  Lord  Beaconsfield  attempted  to  justify  his  statement 
of  the  evils  arising  out  of  this  unscientific  frontier  by  the  assertion  that. 
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for  some  time,  various  viceroys  and  different  administrations  have  had' 
this  question  of  frontier  occupying  their  attention.  Now,  gentlemen, 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Mansion  House  speeches  are  always  full  of  mis- 
statements and  misrepresentations,  and  this  Mansion  House  speech  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  venture  to  say  that  what  he  implies,  in  the 
statement  which  I  have  made,  is  perfectly  false.  And  now  I  will 
show  why  it  is  false.  Of  course  he  implies  that  these  viceroys 
have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  inconvenience  of  this 
frontier,  and  have  wished  a  change  in  the  frontier  in  the  direction 
he  is  proposing  to  secure  one.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  we  know  the 
opinions  of  these  viceroys.  I  will  begin  with  Lord  Canning.  In  the 
Times  newspaper,  the  other  day,  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lane,  who 
was  associated  with  Lord  Canning,  in  the  Government  of  India,  in 
which  the  writer  says  distinctly,  that  Lord  Canning  was  opposed  to  any 
such  proceeding  as  that  of  interfering  with  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 
Lord  Mayo  was  also  opposed  to  any  such  proceeding  ;  and  as  to  Lord' 
Lawrence — who  was  the  great  saviour  of  India  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
— you  have  read  his  letters  in  the  newspapers,  and  you  know  that  he 
has  denounced  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  being  altogether  a 
wicked  and  foolish  policy.  Then  there  only  remains  another  viceroy 
who  has  recently  held  power  in  India,  and  that  is  Lord  Northbrook, 
who  made  a  splendid  speech  the  other  day  directly  in  the  teeth  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  assertion,  denouncing  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and' 
maintaining  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  policy  of  India.  Gentlemen,, 
the  thing  is  not  true.  These  viceroys  did  not  support  the  policy  which 
the  Government  are  now  carrying  on  ;  and  I  challenge  any  Conservative 
supporter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  bring  forward  any  evidence  whatever 
to  show  that  he  was,  in  the  slightest  degree,  justified  in  bringing  in  the 
names  of  viceroys  who  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  policy  as  I  am. 
But  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  treaties — the  sanctity  of 
treaties.  Well,  we  are  bound  under  treaty  with  Afghanistan  to  respect 
the  territories  of  the  ruler  of  that  country.  We  are  bound,  under  a 
treaty  of  1835,  to  respect  the  territories  of  the  Ameer  and  his  successors. 
Has  that  to  go  for  nothing  ?  I  daresay  it  will  go  for  nothing.  I  know 
that  these  men  in  the  Government,  while  they  talk  about  the  treaties  as^^ 
against  Russia,  are  prepared  to  break  any  of  their  own  engagements  and 
treaties — and  I  don't  think  they  will  act  upon  this  one.  But,  when  the 
Queen  took  possession  of  India,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the- 
East  India  Company,  in  1855,  she  issued  a  solemn  proclamation  ;  and 
in  that  proclamation  said — "We  desire  no  extension  of  our  territorial 
possessions,  and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggressions  upon  our  dominions- 
or  our  rights  to  be  attempted  with  impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no 
encroachment  upon  those  of  others.  We  shall  respect  the  rights, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  native  princes,  as  our  own  ;"  so  that,  if  the  war 
goes  on  to  change  this  unscientific  frontier,  it  will  break  this  solemnly 
pledged  word  of  the  Queen,  and  it  will  tear  up  treaties  to  which  we  are 
parties  ;  and  I  believe,  whatever  the  result  of  that  war  may  be,  it  will 
most  certainly  lead  to  incalculable  loss  to  this  country.  Don't  suppose 
that  if  we  do  conquer  Afghan  it  will  be  an  easy  matter.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  country — a  country  with  high  mountains  and  rugged  districts,  in 
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which  military  operations  will  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
It  is  a  country  inhabited  by  a  wild,  fierce  race,  determined  to  maintain 
their  independence,  and  determined  to  sacrifice  everything  to  secure  it ; 
men  who  are  used  from  childhood  to  the  use  of  arms.  We  have  had  the 
experiences  of  a  war  with  Afghanistan  before,  and  if  that  war  cost 
;^i7,cxx3,ooo,  what  will  one  cost  at  the  present  time?  One  writer  in 
the  Times  acknowledges  that,  under  the  new  conditions  of  modern 
warfare,  the  cost  will  be  immensely  greater,  and  it  will  involve  a 
frightful  cost  in  treasure  and  lives.  Who  is  to  pay,  gentlemen,  this, 
perhaps,  ;^30,cx)0,ooo  or  £6,0,000, ceo  of  money  that  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  subjugate  this  country  and  reduce  it  so  as  to  allow  its  property 
to  be  taken  from  it  in  a  complimentary  and  pleasant  fashion  ?  Gentle- 
men, India  cannot  pay  this  money.  Don't  suppose  you  can  lay  this  tax 
upon  India.  India  has  a  poverty-stricken,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  many 
districts,  a  famine-stricken  population.  The  taxation  of  India  is  growing 
more  oppressive,  and  last  year,  when  it  was  proposed  to  lay  an  additional 
sum  of  a  million  and  a  half,  there  was  an  income  tax  imposed  upon 
earnings  as  low  as  4s.  a  week.  There  was  an  addition  to  the  taxation 
upon  salt,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  ot  life,  of  forty  per  cent.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  say  we  cannot  raise  this  money  from  India  ;  they  will  have 
to  come  to  you  to  pay  the  money.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  the 
British  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  this  money,  and  they  are  already 
lelling  you  that  it  is  part  of  the  Imperial  policy,  not  for  India  alone,  but 
in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  you  must  pay  for  it. 
But,  gentlemen,  every  military  authority  of  the  greatest  eminence  has 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  after  we  have  conquered  the  Ameer 
(because  it  is  expected  that  we  shall  conquer  him),  our  greatest  difficulties 
will  begin  ;  and  in  order  to  hold  down  by  military  power  the  country  of 
these  fierce  people,  struggling  for  independence.  Lord  .Sandhurst  calcu- 
lated it  would  cost  us  at  least  from  three  millions  to  four  millions  a  year. 
Who  is  to  pay  that  ?  India  cannot  do  it.  Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from,  gentlemen  ?  Why,  many  of  you  cotton  operatives  are  interested  in 
igetting  the  repeal  of  the  import  duties  of  cottons  imported  into  India. 
You  know  that  interferes  with  the  success  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Burnley. 
I  have,  as  your  representative,  done  what  little  I  could  in  support  of 
that  view.  I  have  always  said  this:  "You  cannot  get  rid  of  these 
import  duties  on  the  cotton  goods  until  you  get  rid  of  the  extravagant 
and  wasteful  expenditure  in  India."  There  is  no  more  hope  of  the 
repeal  of  the  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  while  they  go  on  with  this 
expenditure,  than  there  is  of  dividing  the  moon  amongst  you  in  so  many 
pieces.  This  question  of  taxation  in  India  is  most  important,  because  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  highest  authorities  with  regard  to  India 
are  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  danger  to  our  Empire  is  not  from  Russian 
invasion,  but  from  the  discontent  of  the  people,  occasioned  by  financial 
exertions,  and  if  this  discontent  goes  on,  remember  we  are  a  mere  handfu 
•of  British  men  and  soldiers  controlling  above  200,000,000  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  best  way  to  continue  our  sway  is  to  govern  them  well  and 
•wisely,  and  to  develop  their  industry  and  prosperity,  and  then  we  may 
hope  that,  as  English  rule  is  advantageous  to  them,  they  will  not  readily 
be  induced  to  throw  it  off.     I  hope  you  have  not  considered  that  I  have 
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trespassed  too  long  upon  your  time  in  reference  to  this  Afghan  question. 
I  have  thought  it  right,  under  the  solemn  responsibility  which  I  feel  in 
addressing  this  great  meeting,  that  that  should  take  the  first  position  in 
the  remarks  I  had  to  offer,  because  it  was  the  most  pressing  matter  upon 
which  public  opinion  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear.  But,  I  have  no- 
doubt,  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps  in  this  town,  perhaps  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere,  that  we  have  no  right  to  criticise  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government  until  the  matter  is  settled ;  that  we  ought  to  remember 
we  are  ignorant  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  confidence  in  the  Government.  Well  now,  gentlemen,  in  his. 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  a  remark,  which 
probably  if  he  had  heard  what  I  have  had  to  say  he  would  have  applied 
to  myself.  He  said,  "  The  Government  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by 
sovereigns  and  statesmen,  not  by  anonymous  paragraphists,  or  the  hair- 
brained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity. "  You  see  my  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  above  public  opinion.  He  disdains  public  criticism.  It  is  not  for  us, 
gentlemen,  to  penetrate  into  the  mysterious  arcana  of  State  necromancy, 
nor  can  we  approach  those  serene  altitudes  from  whence  Lord  Beacons- 
field looks  down  upon  our  ignorant  incapacity  ;  and,  like  an  Olympian 
Jove,  wields  the  power  of  England  and  controls  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
Well,  it  is  perfectly  true,  gentlemen,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  It  was  so 
under  the  French  empire,  it  is  so  in  Russia,  it  is  so  in  Turkey,  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield  entirely  mistakes  the  genius  of  the  British  nation  if  he  sup- 
poses that  he  can  blot  and  blur  over  our  free  institutions  by  the  teachings 
of  an  effete  despotism.  Lord  Beaconsfield  forgets  that  he  is  the  creature 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  less  than  the  servant  of  a  constitutional 
Monarchy,  and  he  seems  to  fancy  that  he  is  in  reality  what  he  is  in  feeling 
and  sympathy — the  Grand  Vizier  of  an  Oriental  despot.  Gentlemen,  we 
talk  about  the  inconsistency  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and,  if  I  had  time,  if 
it  were  worth  while,  I  could  have  shown  you  in  reference  to  this  very 
Afghan  question,  that  in  1842  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  exactly  the  line 
we  are  now  advocating.  While  I  admit  there  is  inconsistency  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  this  way,  that  he  is  prepared  to  be  at  any  time  inconsis- 
tent to  serve  his  own  purposes,  yet  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  regard  to 
those  ideas  of  his  in  favour  of  personal  rule,  and  in  his  expressing 
contempt  for  the  public  representative  assembly  of  England.  You  will 
find  those  ideas  in  the  novels  that  he  wrote  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
which  were  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  considered  to  be  "  the  hair-brained 
chatter  "  of  a  young  and  fashionable  novelist — but  which  are  now  the 
opinions  of  the  most  powerful  Prime  Minister  of  England.  What  are 
those  opinions  ?  Those  opinions  are  that  the  personal  rule  of  the  Crown 
should  be  advanced  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  rights  and  power  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  be  elevated  as  far  as 
possible,  and  that  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  people's  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  degraded  as  low  as  possible.  That  is  the 
guage  of  battle  that  my  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  thrown  down,  and  we,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  have  to  take  that  guage  up,  and  unless 
I  am  very  much  mistaken,  I  believe  that  as  the  result  of  the  series  of 
struggles — which   is   now   commencing,    and   which    is    increasing    in 
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intensity  every  clay — we  shall  drive  from  Power  a  Prime  Minister  who, 
•during  the  last  five  years,  has  fouled  the  stream  of  British  policy,  who 
has  ignored  the  rights  of  Parliament,  who  has  set  up  the  old  unused 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  who  by  his  policy  has  deepened  the 
commercial  gloom  of  this  country,  and  added  to  the  distress  and 
privations  under  which  multitudes  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are 
suffering.  Gentlemen,  we  must  remember  these  three  things  are  closely 
connected — Imperial  and  spirited  foreign  policy,  heavy  expenditure  and 
bad  trade.  It  has  been  a  common  saying  that  whenever  the  Tories  are 
in  power  we  have  bad  trade.  Our  present  experience  justifies  that 
statement ;  and  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  although  not  present 
amongst  you,  I  have  not  been  an  unmoved  witness  of  the  sufferings  and 
of  the  distress  of  this  great  industrial  centre.  I  have  sympathised 
deeply  with  all  classes  during  the  last  few  months.  I  knew  how  capital 
was  suffering,  I  knew  how  labour  was  suffering,  and  I  felt  how  power- 
less we  all  were  to  alleviate  or  remove  the  suffering.  The  evils  extended 
all  over  the  kingdom  in  every  great  branch  of  industry.  The  same 
depression  that  exists  in  the  cotton  trade  exists  also  in  the  coal  trade, 
in  the  silk  trade,  and  in  the  woollen  trade  ;  in  fact  in  every  great 
branch  of  business  we  have  the  same  great  pressure  and  great  distress. 
But  in  the  Mansion  House  speech  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  ascending 
so  high  into  these  grand  grounds  of  British  foreign  policy,  had  not  a 
word  to  say  about  the  distress  of  the  great  body  of  the  British  nation.  I 
remember  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Mansion  House  speech.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said  his  Government  had  produced  contentment  amongst 
all  classes.  Why  did  he  not  say  so  on  Saturday  week  ?  He  forgets 
when  he  talks  about  British  interests,  that  the  greatest  British  interest  is 
ihat  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  well  fed,  well 
housed,  and  amply  employed,  and  the  country  should  be  progressing  in 
happiness  and  prosperity.  Gentlemen,  Tory  Governments  never  did 
anything  to  lighten  the  springs  of  industry ;  they  always  added 
.additional  weight  upon  them.  They  spend  more  money  amongst  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services,  and  then  they  give  sops  to  landowners 
by  relieving  local  rates,  adding  to  the  taxation  of  the  country  ;  but  every 
million  of  taxation  is  an  additional  pressure  bearing  down  your  industry 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  I  will  not  dwell,  because  lime  is  going,  on 
the  past  and  present  expenditure  of  the  Government,  but  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  spending  nearly  ;^90,ooo,OC)0 
a  year,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  British  nation  should  allow  such 
a  Government  to  exist,  when  they  know  it  is  taking  from  the  country  in 
a  time  of  peace  so  large  a  portion  of  its  wealth.  Gentlemen,  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  last 
year.  Like  everything  else  they  do,  it  is  a  thimble-rigging  kind  of 
■Government  ;  you  cannot  tell  where  the  pea  is.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  came  down  to  the  House  with  a  most  unusual  arrangement ; 
he  divided  his  budget  in  an  unusual  manner  into  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary items.  Then  we  had  supplementary  estimates,  part  of  which 
were  spent  and  part  not.  Then  we  had  other  estimates,  and  so  it  went 
on  until  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  tell  what  the  Government  were 
.spending.     We  found  this  however,  that  the  expenditure  was  always 
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rising  by  a  sort  of  crescendo  scale  ;  now  it  has  got  to  89}  millions,  and  I 
believe  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  it  will  be  got  to  over 
^{^90,000,000,  and  what  they  will  involve  us  in  further  we  cannot  say. 
Not  only  did  they  mislead  us  by  the  mode  in  which  they  brought  the 
question  of  expenditure  before  the  country,  but  they  did  worse  than  this, 
for  in  regard  to  one  important  item  the  Government  turned  into  an 
absolute  farce,  a  constitutional  principle — I  allude  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops  in  Europe.  The  Indian  troops  were  brought 
into  Europe  without  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  under  the 
prerogative  of  the  Queen.  Our  forefathers,  when  they  brought  over 
William  the  Third,  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  received  the  king,  but 
before  they  allowed  him  to  take  the  Throne  of  England  there  was  an 
understanding  that  he  should  acknowledge  what  they  laid  before  him  as 
the  "  Bill  of  Rights. "  Our  noble  forefathers  in  electing  a  sovereign, 
maintained  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  amongst  the 
claims  they  laid  before  the  king,  they  said  that  the  raising  and  the 
keeping  of  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  peace, 
unless  it  be  by  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  that  arrangement  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  Every  year 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  early  in  the  session,  we  have  to  vote  the 
number  of  men  that  it  shall  be  legal  for  the  Government  to  keep  as 
soldiers  under  the  Crown.  Anybody  can  move  that  the  number  be 
altered.  After  we  have  settled  the  number  we  have  to  vote  their  pay 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  having  voted  their  pay  the  vote 
is  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  that  we  can  raise  another 
debate,  and  it  is  then  put  into  the  Mutiny  Bill.  Upon  that  we  can  raise 
the  constitutional  question,  and  after  that  it  is  put  into  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  when  the  matter  can  lie  again  debated.  All  these  constitutional 
checks  and  safeguards  have  all  been  made  null  and  void  by  this  despotic 
Government  using  the  old  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  bring  their 
10,000  troops  from  India  to  Europe  without  the  representatives  of  the 
people  having  a  voice  in  the  matter.  The  time  was  before  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts  when  the  king  had  to  pay,  under  the  feudal  system,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  standing  army.  It  is  not  so  now  ;  you  have  to  pay. 
Every  one  here  will  have  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenditure  of  these 
10,000  Indian  troops,  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons  was  never 
consulted  as  to  bringing  them,  and  the  House  was  treated  as  though  it 
had  no  right  whatever  to  express  any  opinion  before  the  thing  was  done 
and  finished  so  that  we  could  not  change  or  alter  it.  It  is  not  only  this 
extravagant  expenditure  which  is  pressing  upon  your  labour,  but  it  is  the 
alarm  and  the  apprehensions  which  this  Government  is  exciting  in 
relation  to  foreign  affairs.  I  can  tell  you,  being  largely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  operations  myself,  that  it  operates  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  interferes  with  the  demand  for  British  goods.  Lord  Derby 
truly  said,  "The  greatest  of  British  interests  is  peace,"  but  this  Govern- 
ment have  been  the  great  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ;  they  have,  in 
fact,  continually  during  the  last  few  months  brought  this  country  almost 
to  the  verge  of  war.  Even  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  the  Government  again  stood  in  the  way  of  European  concert, 
and   you   recollect  when    it    was   proposed  that    there    should    be    a 
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congress  of  the  European  Powers,  our  Government  made  a  difficulty 
which  none  of  the  other  Governments  made,  and  they  said  that 
the  Russian  Government  must  submit  to  certain  terms  none  of  the 
other  Governments  thought  fit  to  impose,  and  by  threats  and 
"bully,"  by  the  movement  of  their  10,000  Indian  troops  and  the 
vote  of  credit,  got  this  country  and  Europe  into  such  a  state  of 
ferment  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  upon  the  verge  of  going 
to  war  with  Russia  upon  a  point  which  no  other  country  thought 
necessary.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
were  to  go  into  the  conference  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights  of  treaties 
and  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it 
was  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  Power  can 
liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipula- 
tions thereof  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  then  exclaimed,  "  That  is  the  key-note  of  our  policy  ;  that 
is  the  diapason  of  our  diplomacy."  Gentlemen,  diapason  means  the 
most  perfect  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  and  is  certainly  an  inappropriate 
word  to  use  in  regard  to  diplomacy  which  has  kept  Europe  in  a  state  of 
ferment  and  hot  water.  But  this  Government,  at  the  time  they  were 
making  these  professions  of  maintaining  the  laws  of  nations  and  that  no 
nation  should  withdraw  itself  from  treaty  obligations,  were  entering  into 
a  secret  agreement  with  Russia  unknown  to  other  powers — an  agreement 
on  their  own  hook  stipulating  certain  conditions  of  withdrawal  from  the 
obligations  of  a  treaty.  And,  just  in  passing,  let  me  say  that  in  the 
secret  convention  with  Russia  the  great  point  was  not  to  prevent  Russia 
from  enjoying  the  conquests  she  had  secured,  because  all  her  most 
important  conquests  were  secured  in  the  secret  arrangements,  but  the 
object  was  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  freedom  given  to  the  subject  races 
of  Turkey.  But  when  our  Government  talk  about  recognising  the  rights, 
of  treaties,  what  have  they  to  say  about  sending  our  fleet  into  the 
Dardanelles,  contrary  to  the  jDrovisions  of  the  treaty  ?  Then  they  brought 
the  Indian  troops  into  Europe,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show, 
upon  a  filibustering  expedition.  Lord  Derby,  in  the  House  of  Lords  ork 
the  28th  of  July,  as  a  reason  for  his  resignation,  said  his  resignation 
was  on  account  of  the  decision  taken  three  months  before,  to  secure 
a  naval  station  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  seize  upon  and  occupy  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus  with  a  point  of  land  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  this  was  to  be 
done  by  a  force  sent  out  on  what  I  may  fairly  call  a  filibustering  or 
piratical  expedition.  This  statement  was  denied  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
other  members  of  the  Government  :  in  fact,  Lord  Derby  had  the  lie 
direct  given  to  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  believe  Lord  Derby,  and  why  I  do  not  believe  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  believe 
them,  because  in  statements  which  have  been  made  by  them  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  they 
do  not  stick  to  the  truth.  Did  you  not  hear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session — it  was  well  known  afterwards,  but  suspected  then — that  there 
were  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet— -dissensions  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  differing  with  their  colleagues,  and  did  not 
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we  hear  from  Lord  Beaconsfiekl  and  from  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  there  were  no  differences  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Is  that  true  ? 
When  they  sent  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  as  a  menace  against  Russia, 
what  did  they  say  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  reason  ?  They  said  they  had  sent  it  to  protect  British  lives  and 
property  at  Constantinople.  There  was  another  case.  Parliament 
separated  last  Easter,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  within 
my  hearing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  were  no  new  circum- 
stances in  the  situation  of  affairs  connected  with  the  Eastern  question, 
and  therefore  Parliament  might  separate  without  any  difficulty  ;  and  yet, 
at  that  very  moment,  the  Indian  troops  had  been  ordered  to  Malta.  A 
most  important  step  was  taken,  and  was  not  only  concealed  from 
Parliament,  but  it  was  concealed  by  a  suppression  of  truth  ;  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  charged  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  with  having 
suppressed  the  truth.  I  said  he  sent  us  away  to  our  homes  under  an 
impression  which  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  absolutely  false.  Gentle- 
men, some  little  time  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
just  before  it  met,  you  recollect  a  most  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred.  A  copy  of  the  secret  convention  between  Russia  and 
England,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  appeared  in  the  Globe  newspaper. 
The  Government  were  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  whether  it  was  a 
genuine  paper  or  not.  They  denied  it  ;  but  it  proved  afterwards  that  it 
was  quite  correct.  How  can  I  say  I  believe  men  who  so  prostitute  the 
honourable  and  upright  character  of  British  statesmen  as  to  come  down 
to  Parliament,  and,  time  after  time,  make  statements  the  only  effect  of 
which  is  misleading  to  Parliament  and  the  country  at  large.  Gentlemen, 
I  protest  altogether  against  that  policy  and  practice.  It  is  a  new  policy 
and  practice  manufactured  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  Well,  the 
Berlin  Congress  took  place  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  now  wishes  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  held  in  the  interests  of  Turkey,  and  said  Turkey 
had  been  benefited  by  the  treaty,  by  which  she  had  got  rid  of  many 
rebellious  subjects — -obtained  a  more  intelligible  frontier  (but  I  must  say 
it  is  brought  nearer  to  Constantinople) — and  which  has  also  secured 
the  independence  of  the  ruler  of  Turkey.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  it 
is  all  very  well  for  Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
Turkey  has  not  in  any  way  been  interfered  with  by  the  Berlin 
Congress,  because  you  know  that  he  has  all  through  backed  up  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  now,  when 
it  has  been  certainly  carved  a  good  deal,  he  tries  to  get  out  of  it 
by  adopting  a  peculiar  phraseology  ; — he  says  there  has  not  been  any 
partition— only  a  redistribution  of  territory.  And  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  partition.  Lord  Beaconsfield  protested  against  it,  British 
honour  would  never  allow  that  there  should  be  a  partition  of  Turkey, 
and  he  made  this  astounding  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords :  he  said, 
<'  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  at  all  times  resisted  the  partition  of 
Turkey.  These  professors  of  partition  have  spoken  freely  to  us  on 
the  subject.  We  have  been  taken  up  into  a  high  mountain  and  shown 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  they  have  said  '  All  these 
shall  be  yours  if  you  will  worship  partition. ' "  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  sat 
upon  this  mountain  of  temptation,  and  resisted,  actuated,  as  he  says,  by 
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the  high  moral  considerations  that  are  mixed  up  with  the  subject.     He 
resisted  these  flattering  offers,  and  he  came  down  from  this  high  moun- 
tain— and  he  filched  Cyprus.     Gentlemen,  this  is  very  much  as  though 
some  highly  respectable  townsman,  who  made  great  professions  of  being 
far    alx)ve    the    allurements    of  earthly  dross,    so   magnanimous    and 
benevolent  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  slightest  advantage 
of  his  neighbours,  and  having  obtained  this  high  character,  and  having 
made  great  professions,  was  brought  up  before  the  mayor  for  picking 
pockets.      Well   now,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  the  morality  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Turkey  was  partitioned,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  did  choose,  I  think  very  unwisely,  to  take  Cyprus.     I  think 
he  had  better  have  accepted  something  more  valuable  to  this  country. 
In  connection  with  Cyprus  we  come  to  the  most  dangerous  undertaking 
made  by  the  Secret  Convention  which  was  entered  into  between  England 
and  Turkey,  by  which  we  pledged  the  honour  and  power  of  this  country 
to  maintain  the  rule  of  Turkey  over  the  Asiatic  provinces.     Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  matter  of  this  great  responsibility  fully,  for  it  is  a 
country  with  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  under  a  system  of  the  worst  possible  government  and 
injustice.     Have  we  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining this  dead  and  decayed  despotism?     Are  we  to  subject  ourselves 
and  our  successors  to  all  the  burdens  that  that  responsibility  may  impose  ? 
But  we,  the  representatives  of  England,  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter.     This  secret  treaty  was  made  under  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  under  that  treaty  we  have  had  fastened  upon  our  shoulders 
this  heavy  weight  of  responsibility.     That  is  also  constitutional,  I  sup- 
pose !     Well,  gentlemen,  during  the  last  session  I  moved  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons  condemning  these  *' constitutional  "  practices. 
I  affirmed  that  there  should  be  no  treaty  involving  any  obligation  upon 
us,  or  upon  our  successors,  finally  ratified  without  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Parliament  having  an  opportunity  of  saying  ' '  aye "  or 
"no"  to  it.     Gentlemen,  I  hope  to  bring  forward  that  resolution  again 
next  session,  and  I  believe  that  after  the  experiences  that  we  have  had  of 
the  way  in  which  this  Government  has  been  pushing  forward  that  treaty- 
making  prerogative,  that  I  shall  receive  some  very  important  support 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  great  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  your  time  and  I  have 
not  done  what  is  usually  the  chief  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament.     I 
have  not  spoken  of  home  legislation,  and  the  reason  is,  there  is  nothing 
to  speak  about.     The  two  great  measures  of  the  past  session  consist  of 
one  in  which  there  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  beef,  and  the 
other  to  give  you  more  bishops.     Gentlemen,  fortunately  with  regard  to 
the  great  measure  which  was  brought  forward  as  a  bribe  to  the  farmers, 
and  the  effect  of  which,  as  introduced  by  the  Government,  would  have 
been  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  we,  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
did,  by  considerable  activity  and  perseverance,  very  much  modify  that 
measure,  and  now  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  the  objectionable  influence 
which  it  otherwise  would  have  had.     Gentlemen,  there  were  some  other 
measures   of  no  great  importance  proposed  by  the  Government,  upon 
which  I  need  not  occupy  your  time,  but  I  may  say  in  regard  to  our  sister 
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country  of  Ireland,  the  Government  opposed  every  measure  proposed 
from  the  Liberal  benches,  or  by  the  Irish  members,  to  extend  the  Irish 
municipal  and  borough  franchise,  by  giving  to  Irishmen  the  same  right 
of  voting  in  Ireland  as  we  Englishmen  have  in  England.  If  an  Irishman 
comes  from  Cork  to  live  in  England  he  will  have  a  vote  for  a  house  of  a 
particular  value  in  Burnley,  but  when  he  goes  back  to  Cork,  and  occupies 
a  house  of  the  same  value  as  when  living  in  Burnley,  he  could  not  have 
a  vote  for  it.  During  the  last  session  I  have  always  voted  in  favour  of 
retrenchment  in  expenditure  and  reduction  in  taxation.  I  have  supported 
every  measure  calculated,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland.  I  have,  in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  denounced  the 
war  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  unconstitutional  practices  in 
which  they  are  at  present  engaged.  I  hope  my  votes  and  speeches  which 
you  have  witnessed  may  have  been  satisfactory  to  you  ;  but  this  I  do  say, 
gentlemen,  with  a  clear  conscience — in  the  course  I  have  taken  in 
Parliament  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote,  as  far  as 
I  can,  the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  my  constituents  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 


No.  VIII. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  August  4th, 

1879. 

Mr.  Rylands  moved: — "That  in  view  of  the  large  and  increasing 
expenditure  for  military  purposes  in  South  Africa,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal  ought  to 
be  required  to  contribute  a  due  proportion  of  the  military  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  interests  of  those  colonies,  and  which  cannot  in  justice 
be  made  a  charge  upon  the  British  Exchequer."  The  hon.  gentleman 
said  :  If  hon.  gentlemen  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament  28  years  ago,  they  will  find  that  the  House 
of  Commons  were  engaged  in  very  much  the  same  sort  of  discussions  as 
those  which  are  occupying  our  attention  at  the  present  moment.  In 
1 85 1,  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  protracted  war  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  the  last  of  several  wars  in  which  we  had  been  engaged, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  expenditure  and,  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  uneasiness  produced  in  the  country  by  the 
•succession  of  wars,  the  House  of  Commons  seriously  considered  a  motion 
brought  before  it,  having  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  then 
existed.  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  at  that  time  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  House  was  entirely  to  the  effect  that  the  wars 
in  South  Africa  had  been  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  unjust  character  ; 
that  they  had  been  fomented  by  the  colonists,  and  had  arisen  to  a  great 
extent  from  aggression  made  by  the  colonists  upon  the  adjoining  tribes, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  feeling  very  strongly  expressed  in  this 
House  that  the  expenditure,  which  was  incurred  in  the  interests  of  the 
South  African  colony,  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
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country,  but  that  the  South  African  colonists  themselves  should  provide 
the  means  for  the  protection  of  their  own  frontier  and  for  the  support  of 
their  own  interests.  Well,  sir,  this  which  happened  28  years  ago,  has 
again  happened  within  our  own  recent  experience.  We  have  again  wars 
in  South  Africa,  wars  which  I  hope,  for  the  time,  may  be  considered  as 
happily  concluded  ;  but  there  is  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  this  House,  and  I  think  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  also 
entertained  in  the  country,  that  the  origin  of  these  wars — I  am  speaking 
not  merely  of  the  Zulu  war,  but  of  the  Transkei  war  as  well — can  hardly 
be  justified,  but  that  the  wars  might  have  been  avoided,  and  that  all  the 
.  expenditure  and  all  the  anxiety  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  these 
wars,  might  have  been  saved  to  the  country.  I  observe  from  the  report 
of  the  details  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  185 1,  that  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  on  the  subject,  stated  the 
opinion  which  our  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  be  correct,  that 
so  long  as  the  country  continued  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  British 
forces  in  the  colonies  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  long  as  we  led 
the  colonists  to  look  to  this  country  to  furnish  the  military  forces  to  carry 
out  the  objects  which  the  colonists  had  in  view,  we  should  continue  to 
have  wars,  and  each  war  would  prove  greater  than  its  predecessor. 
That  has  been  so,  for  every  Caffre  war  has  been  more  formidable  than  its 
predecessor,  requiring  more  troops  and  costing  more  money.  That  we 
found  in  the  experience  which  we  have  gained  in  the  war  we  have  just 
had  in  South  Africa.  The  Transkei  war,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  cost  the  country  near  ;^i, 000,000 
— I  think  the  exact  figure  is  between  ;i^8oo,C)00  and  ^900,ooo^and  we 
are  now  about  to  consider  an  additional  vote  of  credit  for  the  Zulu  war, 
amounting  to  ;^3, 000,000.  Last  year  we  passed  a  vote  of  credit  for 
;^i,50o,ooo,  on  account  of  the  same  campaign.  From  the  statements, 
in  fact,  which  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,, 
we  find  that  in  respect  of  the  Zulu  and  Transkei  wars,  we  have  already 
voted  for  extraordinary  expenditure  nearly  ;^5, 500,000.  But  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  this  sum  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  expenditure 
which  has  been  incurred  for  military  purposes  in  South  Africa.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  he 
made  a  short  time  ago,  in  laying  on  the  table  an  estimate  for  the  vote  of 
credit,  spoke  of  the  entire  expenditure,  which  he  estimated  as  the  net 
cost  of  the  war,  beyond  the  sums  already  provided  in  the  army  estimates, 
as  being  the  amount  which  he  proposed  to  raise  by  the  vote  of  credit. 
Now,  that  sum  already  provided  in  the  army  estimates  is  a  very  large 
sum  indeed.  The  amount  which  we  pay  under  the  ordinary  votes  of 
this  House  on  account  of  the  force  which  is  now  in  South  Africa  is  very 
large  indeed,  and  the  ordinary  estimates  must  l)e  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  extraordinary  expenditure  which  we  are  incurring  in  South 
Africa.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  notice  some  dissent  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  for  War,  but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected.  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  however,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  amount  of 
the  estimate  which  we  have  on  the  ta])le  of  the  House  for  the  vote  of 
credit,  is  simply  a  further  expenditure  which  does  not  include  the 
ordinary   charges    of    the   troops   which   are   placed    in   the    ordinaiy 
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€stimates  of  the  year.  Now  the  right  hen.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for 
War,  agrees  with  me.  If  I  am  right,  it  means  that  in  addition  to  this 
large  sum  of  ;i^5, 500,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  which  has  had  to  be  met  by  this  country  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  for  the  purposes  of  the  Transkei  and  Zulu  wars,  we 
must  place  at  least  ;i^i,ooo,ooo  more  on  account  of  the  expenditure 
which  appears  in  the  army  estimates.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  it  comes  to 
this,  that  on  account  of  the  Transkei  and  Zulu  wars  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time  expended  the  sum  of  six  or  seven  millions  for  our  military 
^nd  naval  forces.  Well,  that  is  the  estimate  if  I  take  the  estimate  as  it 
has  been  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  Government  themselves  are 
in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these  estimates  may  not  be  exceeded, 
judging  from  previous  experience  and  from  the  experience  gathered  of 
the  Abyssinian  war,  where  estimates  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
carefully  prepared  by  the  Government,  something  like  in  the  first 
instance  the  amount  which  the  Government  are  asking  on  account  of 
the  South  African  war.  They  asked  first  of  all  ;if3,ooo,ooo,  and  then 
;^4,5oo,ooo,  and  gradually  it  amounted  to  ;^9, 000,000.  But,  if  we  take 
the  experience  of  former  African  wars,  I  think  we  shall  have  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  expenditure  will  mount  up  to  very  much  more 
than  the  Government  are  at  the  present  moment  expecting.  I  know 
that  the  Government  intend  to  check  this  expenditure  as  far  as  they  can, 
but  in  the  former  wars,  in  the  war  which  was  under  discussion  28  years 
ago,  I  find  that  the  war  of  1846-47,  cost  ;£'685,ooo  extraordinary 
expenditure,  and  that  of  1853  cost  ;^2,ooo,ooo  in  extraordinary 
expenditure ;  and  it  was  stated  in  the  House  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies  of  that  day,  that  no  one  in  this  country  had 
a  definite  idea  how  the  money  was  spent,  and  it  was  also 
stated  in  one  of  the  speeches  which  was  made  in  the  debate,  that 
Sir  H.  Pottinger  told  Lord  Gray  "that  it  was  impossible  to 
■convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  confusion  throughout  in  consequence  of 
the  unauthorised  expenditure  and  the  attendant  peculations  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  war.  Commissions  of  audit  were  utterly  incapable  of 
auditing  or  checking  the  accounts. "  He  further  stated  that  though  he 
had  offered  the  burghers  liberal  tenns  for  serving  in  a  force  to  protect 
their  property,  they  had  deserted  and  returned  to  their  homes  within  a 
month.  Rations  were  served  out  to  them  after  their  desertion,  and  at 
one  time  it  appeared  that  the  whole  population  was  receiving  rations,  and 
that,  by  some  mistake,  women  received  four  ounces  more  meat  per  day 
than  men.  I  dare  say  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hopes  that  no 
abuses  to  that  extent  will  prove  to  have  existed  in  the  Commissariat 
Department  in  the  present  war  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  South 
Africa  we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  population  everyone  of  whom 
must  have  a  direct  interest  in  getting  as  much  money  out  of  us  as  he 
possibly  can.  There  are  the  merchants  at  the  Cape  who  are  importing — 
the  merchants  who  are  dealing  in  various  commodities  a  demand  for 
which  arises  in  connection  with  war.  There  are  traders  in  every  district, 
and  burghers,  who  have  something  to  sell,  and  these  tradesmen  all 
derive  such  a  great  advantage  from  the  war,  and  have  such  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  charging  an  enormous  sum,  that  I  must  say  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  in  supposing  that  the  Government  will  find  that  their  labours 
are  very  successful  efficiently  to  check  these  accounts.  We  heard  from 
my  hon.  friend  a  quotation  from  the  Times  newspaper,  where  it  was  said 
that  some  colonists  in  Natal  said  that  war  paid  better  than  sugar.  And 
that  is  only  repeating  what  occurred  twenty-eight  years  ago,  for  I  find 
that  in  the  debate  on  Sir  Charles  Adderley's  motion  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry  into  South  African  affairs,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  said  "  it  was  a 
notorious  saying  in  the  colony  that  the  war  would  last  as  long  as  the 
expenditure  went  on,  and  would  begin  to  end  when  the  expenditure 
declined,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  the  price  for  the  hire  of  wagons 
fell."  Well,  sir,  we  have  that  repeated  in  reference  to  the  late  war. 
I  observe  in  the  Daily  Nnvs  correspondent's  letter  of  i8th  May  that  the 
transport  and  commissariat  difficulties  "at  that  time  were  causing 
increased  anxiety,  and  the  movement  of  the  troops  was  delayed  in 
consequence.  It  is  said  that  many  are  holding  back  wagons  and  oxen 
with  the  view  of  forcing  the  Government  to  give  them  higher  prices. 
The  Committee  are  considering  what  would  be  fair  to  lx)th  parties. 
This  is  at  present  unknown.  Two  or  three  pounds  a  day  is  being  given 
for  the  hire  of  a  wagon  and  a  pair  of  oxen.  When  it  is  known  that 
1, 600  wagons  are  employed,  and  that  this  is  quite  inadequate,  the  cost 
and  the  difficulties  will  be  realised."  Well,  sir,  the  fact  is  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  there  was  plundering  in  every  direction. 
Those  burghers — those  traders  whose  battle  we  were  fighting, — so  far 
from  showing  any  great  disposition  to  aid  us,  determined  to  take  every 
advantage  to  obtain  out  of  the  British  exchequer  as  much  money  as  they 
possibly  could.  And  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  war  has  been 
extremely  popular  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  throughout  South 
Africa.  I  hold  in  my  hand  several  extracts  from  Cape  newspapers  which 
will  show  how  this  spending  of  money  actually  made  the  war  popular  at 
the  Cape.  I  observe  in  the  Cape  Argus,  regarding  the  remarks  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Cape,  expressing  confidence  in  Sir  Bartle  F'rere,  and 
endorsing  his  policy,  the  writer  says  :  "  None  of  the  enthusiasts  thought 
it  expedient  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  prol^ably 
because  the  cost  of  the  Zulu  war  will  be  paid  for  in  English  blood  and 
out  of  taxes  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Then  another  paper — the 
Standard  and  Mail — said  :  "  We  are  glad  that  England  has  resolved  on 
putting  things  right,  whatever  it  may  cost  her  in  men  and  money." 
Well,  the  London  Daily  News  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks.  It 
published  several  special  articles  on  the  injustice  that  would  arise  if  the 
English  were  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  war,  which  was 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  Upon  which  the  Cape  Times 
replied  to  the  London  Daily  Nezvs  in  these  words  :  "  The  London  Daily 
News  says  in  truth  that  we  are  waging  a  war  of  policy,  but  that  the 
policy  is  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Erere  and  the  Cape  colonists  ;  and  it  not 
unreasonably  complains  at  our  having  all  the  advantages  and  they  all  the 
cost.  John  Bull  has  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  though  he 
will  grOwl  at  having  to  pay,  he  has  never  yet  shirked  his  duty.  If 
everything  were  admitted  that  the  Daily  News  asserts,  then  all  the  more 
grateful  should  we  be  to  that  statesman  who,  being  sent  here  in  England's 
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name  to  govern  this  land,  has  come  forward  nobly  in  defence  of  the 
colony."  Then  there  was  an  account  in  the  same  paper  as  follows  : 
"  From  the  Boers'  camp  his  Excellency's  progress  has  been  marked  by 
the  warmest  outpourings  of  a  people's  gratitude,  and  Capetown,  as  it  is 
her  privilege  and  her  place,  will  put  the  final  seal  on  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  at  the  meeting  in  the  Commercial  Exchange  to-day  it  was 
decided  that  the  demonstration  should  be  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of 
this  country."  Now,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  all  this 
rejoicing  at  the  Cape  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  war  itself  was 
languishing,  and  when  we  in  this  country  were  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  At  this  period  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  military  operations 
were  paralysed,  mainly  because  of  this  want  of  commissariat  arrange- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  on  account  of  the  greed  of  the  colonists.  At 
the  very  period  when  we  were  in  this  country  feeling  great  interest  and 
some  despondency  in  relation  to  this  war  ;  at  that  time  when  we  in  this 
country  were  suffering  from  commercial  depression  ;  when  the  demand 
for  our  industries  was  declining,  and  when  the  revenue  returns  were 
also  declining,  and  we  had  expectations  of  budget  deficits— at  that  very 
time  everything  at  the  Cape  was  flourishing.  We  find  that  the  colonists 
were  actually  bathing  in  the  stream  of  gold  that  was  sent  from  this 
country.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  perfect 
enjoyment.  Now,  the  people  of  this  country,  when  they  saw  this  con- 
trast of  opinion  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  were,  no 
doubt,  very  much  dissatisfied.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies,  must  have  seen  in  the  papers  recently  abundant  evidence 
to  assure  him  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  thus  dissatisfied,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  injustice  if,  in  the 
face  of  what  I  have  just  referred  to,  their  lal)our  were  to  be  taxed  in 
order  to  gratify  what  I  would  call  colonial  rapacity.  Well,  the  Govern- 
ment, I  know,  have  already  taken  steps  with  a  view  to  obtain  from  the 
Cape  Government  repayment  of  what  they  have  to  determine  as  a 
fair  proportion  of  this  expenditure.  I  quite  recognise  the  course 
which  the  Government  have  taken  in  this  matter.  I  am  glad 
to  bear  testimony  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Secreetary 
of  the  colonies  has  not  lost  sight  of  this,  and  in  one  dispatch, 
dated  June  last,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  very 
strong  terms  what  he  thinks,  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the  only  just 
arrangement  for  the  people  of  this  country.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
while  I  think  we  recognise  the  course  the  Government  has  taken,  we 
ought,  as  a  House  of  Commons,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  expressing  very  strongly,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  our  constituents  to 
do,  our  opinion  that  we  have  a  claim  upon  the  colonists  in  this 
connection.  And  we  have  great  reason  for  our  doing  so,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  Government  will  be  placed  by  the  supineness  of 
former  Governments.  The  Cape  Colonists  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that  they  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  outlay  on  their  account. 
I  have  referred  to  several  blue  books  in  the  library  on  that  subject,  and 
I  find  that  so  early  as  1848,  in  the  dispatches  of  the  21st  of  March  and 
2 1  St  of  June,  that  Lord  Grey  declared  to  the  colonists  that  it  was  not  to 
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l)e  expected  that  this  country  should  in  future  bear  the  expenses  incurred 
by  maintaining  a  force  to  defend  the  colony,  and  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  colonists  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  that  purjxjse,  and 
subsequently  Lord  John  Russell  said  that  the  colony  was  mainly 
responsible  for  meeting  that  expenditure.  That  was  in  '48.  Now,  in 
1867,  Lord  Carnarvon  sent  a  despatch  to  Sir  P.  Wodehouse  giving 
notice  "  that  payment  must  be  made  for  British  troops  at  the  same  rate 
as  paid  by  the  Australian  colonies — namely,  £0,0  a  head  for  every 
infantry  soldier,  and  £lo  for  every  artilleryman.  In  default  of  these 
payments.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  colony  either  wholly  or  to  such  an  extent  as  they  may 
deem  expedient."  That  of  course  was  only  part  of  the  expense,  which 
would  no  doubt  have  amounted  to  ;^8o  a  head  for  every  infantry  soldier. 
I  think  I  am  near  the  mark  in  saying  that.  In  replying  to  that  despatch 
of  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  resolutions  which 
were  communicated  to  the  Home  Government,  and  those  resolutions 
set  forth  a  number  of  reasons — not  of  any  strength,  but  still  they  were 
reasons— which  the  Colonial  Government  thought  fit  to  put  forward. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1867, 
wrote  to  Sir  P.  Wodehouse  : — "  You  request  me  to  observe  that  in  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  no  attempt  is  made  to  dispute  the 
right  of  the  mother  country  to  make  the  stipulations  insisted  on  ;  that 
the  House  simply  pleads  its  regret  that  such  a  demand  should  be  put 
forward  ;  its  sense  that  the  peculiar  position  of  the  country  gives  it  some 
claim  to  consideration,  and  its  conclusion  that  the  colony  is  unable  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded  for  its  military  defence.  I  have  to  inform  you 
m  reply  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  adhere  to  the  general  principles 
indicated  in  Lord  Carnarvon's  despatch,  and  to  the  propriety  of 
requiring  from  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  substantial 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  her  Majesty's  troops."  On 
Decem1)er  9th,  1869,  there  had  been  a  change  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Granville  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  Lord 
Granville  wrote  a  despatch  to  Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  in  which  he  said — 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  British 
troops  cannot  be  retained  in  the  colony  for  colonial  purposes,  and  should 
be  gradually  withdrawn. "  Upon  that  there  was  a  memorial  from  the 
Cape  Colonists,  numerously  signed,  addressed  to  the  noble  lord,  praying 
her  Majesty  that  military  protection  might  be  continued  to  the  Cape 
Colonists  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Granville,  in  replying 
in  acknowledgement  of  that  memorial,  said — "  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
effectual  protection  of  life  and  property  is  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  colony.  I  observe,  however,  that  the  memorialists  estimate  the 
white  population  at  200,000,  and  the  cost  of  defence  at  ;^ioo,ooo, 
which,  if  the  whole  were  paid  by  persons  of  European  origin,  would 
only  amount  to  los.  per  head,  and  declares  this  sum  to  be  a  strain  on 
the  finances  of  the  colony  greater  than  it  can  bear.  But  this  is  scarcely 
a  good  reason  for  the  shifting  all  further  expense  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  ;  who  already  pay  1 5s.  per  head  for  their  own  defences, 
independently  [of  police. "  Well,  now,  I  think  that  was  a  very  sound 
position  for  Lord  Granville  to  take  up,   and  upon  that  despatch  there 
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■was  another  address  to  the  Queen  from  the  House  of  Assembly,  praying 
that  the  withdrawal  of  troops  may  be  postponed.  Then  Lord  Granville 
on  May  28th,  1870,  wrote — "It  is  impossible  to  hold  out  any  hopes 
Ihat  her  Majesty's  Government  will  sanction  any  further  delay  in  the 
removal  of  the  troops  beyond  that  which  has  been  already  determined 
upon,  and  I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the  Cape  Parliament  will 
■address  themselves  seriously  to  the  task  of  placing  the  finances  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  making  further  provision  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony."  Now,  sir,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  regret  that,  notwith- 
standing the  position  which  her  Majesty's  Government  took  on  this 
occasion,  there  should  not  have  been  steps  taken  in  accordance 
with  these  despatches.  There  was  a  diminution  of  troops,  but  there 
was  no  such  step  taken  as  was  contemplated  in  the  despatches,  and  we 
still  retained  something  like  3,000  men  in  the  colony— 3,000  men 
costing  us  at  the  rate  of  ;f^ioo  per  man — all  the  charges  taken  into 
account,  and  we  were  paying  all  that  large  expenditure  for  the  protection 
of  the  colonies,  while  the  Colonial  Government  were  satisfied  to  pay  to 
us  the  magnificent  sum  of  ;i^io,ooo  a  year.  That  no  doubt  is  a 
difficulty  which  the  Government  will  meet  with  arising  from  what 
I  must  call  the  laches  of  former  Governments.  I  think  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  former  Governments  did  not  follow  up  the  decisions 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  I  believe  that  it 
they  had  been  determined  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  they  had 
announced,  and  if  they  had  insisted  upon  payment  by  the  colonists  of 
the  sum  which  they  intimated  that  they  should  require  them  to  pay  ; 
or  if  they  had  acted  upon  the  alternative  of  withdrawing  the  troops,  I 
have  a  firm  opinion  indeed  that  the  colonists  would  have  made 
ample  arrangements  for  their  own  protection,  and  I  have  a  very  strong 
impression  that  the  war  which  we  are  now  unfortunately  experiencing 
would  never  have  happened.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  the  Government 
what  they  intend  to  do  in  order  to  compel  the  colonists  to  pay  what  is 
•due  from  them.  Of  course,  they  will  be  met  as  former  Governments 
have  been  met — by  all  sorts  of  flimsy  excuses.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  they  will  be  met  by  the  statements  of  the  colonists  that  they  cannot 
pay.  They  will  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay.  Well,  I  say,  they  can  afford  a  great  deal  better  than  we 
can  afford  it.  It  so  happens  that  the  very  last  mail,  or  one  of  the 
last,  brought  us  a  Budget  speech  which  was  made  by  the  Finance 
Minister  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  assembly.  Now  that  is  a  very 
important  speech,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
noticed  it  in  connection  with  this  question.  I  quote  the  speech  from 
the  Times  of  one  day  last  week — ''  The  Budget  speech  which  was 
delivered  yesterday  by  the  Treasurer-General  (Mr.  Miller)  was  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  It  shows  an  increasing  revenue  and  a  prosperous 
.  -condition  of  the  country.  For  the  financial  year  1878-79,  just  expired, 
the  estimate,  including  the  addition  of  amounts  expected  from  the  taxing 
measures  passed  last  year,  was  ;i^i, 838,000,  while  the  actual  income  will 
probably  be  about  £2,067,888,  giving  an  excess  of  ;^229,889.  Duty 
from  customs  alone  realised  ;^709,387,  being  an  excess  of  ;^I52,387. 
The  excise  on  brandy  returned  ;^50,ooo,  and  the  house  duty  ;^8o,ooo 
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The  Government,  after  defraying  all  the  ordinary  expenditure,  will, 
with  their  surplus,  be  able  to  meet  all  the  war  expenses  without  any 
increase  of  taxation  or  of  the  public  debt. "  If  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exche^iuer  could  produce  such  a  budget  he  would  be  a  very  fortunate 
man — a  much  more  fortunate  man  than  he  is  at  the  present  moment. 
Now  I  believe  there  is  an  omission  here,  because  I  lielieve  that  they 
had  Ixirrowed  £'j(yo,ooo  in  the  course  of  the  year  1878-79.  The 
authorised  debt  now  stands  at  ten  millions  and  a  half,  including  an 
annual  charge  of  ;i^472,49i  for  interest,  and  ;,f88,884  for  sinking  fund 
towards  its  gradual  extinction,  making  together  ^^581, 375 — an  amount 
exceeding  what  was  the  total  public  income  of  the  colony  ten  years  ago. 
Well,  if  this  debt  was  a  debt  which  had  been  incurred  in  some  most 
wasteful  way,  if  it  had  been  thrown  away  by  some  extravagant  body,  it 
woukl  no  doubt  be  a  very  serious  charge  upon  them,  but  in  point  of  fact 
this  debt  is  all  for  works  of  a  character  which  are  returning  very  good 
interest  indeed.  They  are  public  works  which  produce  a  very  large 
income.  They  say  that  "  of  the  whole  amount  charged  as  public  debt, 
;^9,846,858  has  been  raised  for  reproductive  works,  chiefly  extended  and 
nearly  completed  lines  of  railways.  Although  only  portions  of  these 
lines  have  as  yet  been  opened  up  for  traffic,  the  estimate  of  railway 
receipts  for  next  year  is  about  ;^6oo,ooo,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  realised.  The  telegraph  system  of  the  colony  was  also  extended 
last  year  by  the  erection  of  263  miles  of  new  lines,  bearing  421  miles  of 
new  wire.  The  war  expenditure  Ixirne  by  the  colony  has  been  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  including  cost  of  the  disturbances  on  the  northern 
border  of  Basutoland.  Up  to  the  30th  of  April,  1879,  the  actual 
payments  reached  a  total  of  ;if  1,087,361,  and  for  May  and  June  about 
;^I34,843,  making  a  total  on  the  30th  of  June,  of  ;,^i, 222,704 ; 
including  all  advances  and  expenditure  on  account  of  those  services, 
and  deducting  the  amount  of  the  war  loan,  ;^750,ooo,  leaves  a  balance 
of  ;^472,704,  which  has  been  met  from  general  revenue."  So  that  in 
point  of  fact  they  assume  that  their  war  expenditure  for  the  12  months  of 
1878-9,  amounted  to  £\,iQO,ooo,  which  I  believe  is  a  very  excessive 
estimate ;  and  yet  they  say  that  the  balance  of  expenditure  over  the 
loan,  the  balance  amounting  to  ;^472,704,  has  been  met  out  of  the 
general  revenue  without  increased  taxation.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
Budget  for  the  coming  year,  and  this  Budget  with  regard  to  taxation  is 
altogether  most  satisfactory.  The  Finance  Minister  says  he  believes  the 
income  for  1879-80,  will  be  ^^2, 309,000,  while  the  expenditure  he 
estimates  at  ;^2,226,i64  ;  and  this  he  goes  on  to  say  includes  what  he 
calls  the  large  sum  of  ;/^2i7,i5i  for  military  expenses.  That  is  the  sum 
the  Government  has  put  down  in  its  Budget  for  purposes  of  defence. 
That  does  not  look  as  if  the  colony  contemplated  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  Government  to  any  large  extent  ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Government  that  in  this  statement  which  shows  how  flourishing  is  the 
revenue  of  the  colony,  which  shows  no  debt  as  a  burden,  because  it  has 
been  incurred  for  productive  works  which  produce  a  large  income,  and 
this  statement  which  shows  a  light  taxation,  an  increasing  trade,  and 
extension  of  resources  at  the  Cape  ;  with  all  this  before  us,  any  pretence 
that  the  colony  is  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  our 
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Government  ought  to  be  put  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  No 
such  excuse  ought  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  because,  knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  knowing  how  its  revenues  have 
been  increased  by  the  extension  of  territory  as  shown  by  the  extent  of 
good  land  advertised  for  sale  after  the  annexation  of  the  Transkei,  with  all 
these  resources  which  have  been  so  much  increased  by  the  expenditure 
we  have  incurred,  they  should  be  required  to  pay  their  due  proportion 
of  that  expenditure.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  an  attempt  made 
in  another  way  to  evade  the  demands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It 
will  be  said  by  the  colony,  "  The  responsibility  of  these  operations  is 
not  ours,  they  were  forced  upon  us  by  the  action  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  that  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  was  the  view  which  the  High  Commissioner 
came  to  carry  out  that  landed  us  in  the  expenditure  and  this 
war,  and  therefore  we  are  not  responsible."  Now,  I  am  bound 
to  say  in  the  first  instance  they  have  grounds  in  Cape  Colony  to  make 
the  assertion.  There  is  no  doubt  her  Majesty's  Government  did  send  a 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  he  did  further  a  policy  which  directly  and 
indirectly  tended  to  foment  these  disturbances,  which  extended  the  area 
of  the  war  and  of  the  expenditure,  but  my  position  is  this  :  whatever  was 
the  original  responsibility  of  the  Government  in  sanctioning  the  policy  of 
their  High  Commissioner,  the  colonists  have  since,  by  their  own  policy, 
by  every  constitutional  method,  supported  the  Commissioner.  Now, 
when  the  High  Commissioner  arrived  at  the  Cape  there  was  a  Govern- 
ment in  power  presided  over  by  Mr.  Molteno,  a  man  of  great  Cape 
experience,  and  who,  for  years,  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  Cape  politics. 
Mr.  Molteno  did  not  like  the  policy  of  the  Government.  I  will  not 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the  point,  but  I  will  rather  content 
myself  with  indicating  what,  if  it  were  necessary  and  time  offered,  I  could 
show  by  abundant  reference  to  the  blue  book  that  there  was  a  decided 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Molteno.. 
Mr.  Molteno  believed  that  he  and  his  Government  knew  best  how  to 
manage  Cape  affairs,  and  that  the  trouble  on  their  frontier  could  be 
better  managed  than  by  the  measures  which  the  High  Commissioner 
proposed.  Now,  it  shows  I  am  justified  in  claiming  that  Mr.  Molteno, 
who  was  Prime  Minister,  wished  to  carry  out  the  policy  supported  by 
the  leading  statesmen  of  this  country  of  managing  affairs  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  difference  between  the  High 
Commissioner  and  Mr.  Molteno,  we  come  to  the  main  point  upon  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  disagreed  with  the  ministers.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  induce  Mr.  Molteno  to  yield  to  his  strong 
will — because  it  is  quite  evident  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  went  to  the  Cape 
and  was  influenced  throughout  by  a  strong  will,  to  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  everybody  yield,  in  one  way  or  another — when  he  found 
there  was  the  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  Mr.  Molteno, 
they  had  a  conversation  on  the  grounds  of  this  difference,  and  after  Mr. 
Molteno  had  left,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote  a  memorandum  in  which  he 
jotted  down  the  conversation  which  had  just  occurred,  and  he  left  it  with 
Mr.  Molteno  to  see  if  it  was  correct.  Mr.  Molteno  disliked  this — it  was 
an  unusual  proceeding — and  he  refused  to  accept  the  exact  accuracy  of 
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the  memorandum  in  which  Sir  BartleFrere  stated  Mr.  Molteno's  views ;  but 
no  doubt  they  were  his  views,  for  Mr  Molteno  stated  them  afterwards. 
The  memorandum  goes  on  to  say  how,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
Mr.  Molteno  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  was 
•entrusted  too  exclusively  to  militarj'  men,  and  that  military  men,  what- 
ever their  ability  in  her  Majesty's  service,  did  not  command  such 
■confidence  as  the  colonists  had  in  their  own  ministers  and  their  power 
to  do  with  their  colonial  force  all  that  was  necessary  to  restore  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  colony — that  the  reinforcements  of  her  Majesty's  troops 
asked  for  were  not  needed.  This  was  a  very  strong  statement  for  Mr. 
Molteno  to  make  in  the  conversation  with  the  Commissioner,  and  he 
repeats  it,  I  find,  in  a  memorandum  of  January  31st,  1878,  in  which 
he  says  the  Government  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  down  the  rebellion  speedily  and  in  the  most 
•effectual  manner  by  colonial  forces  led  by  colonists,  and  not 
encumbered  by  military  impediments,  and  these  measures  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Government,  who  were  prepared  to 
.accept  the  responsibility  of  preserving  peace  and  maintaining  the  defence 
of  the  colony.  Now  what  happened  ?  I  declare,  when  I  read  what 
occurred,  it  makes  me  indignant  when  I  read  of  the  dictatorial  manner 
in  which  Sir  Battle  Frere  dismissed  the  man  from  office,  simply  because 
he  would  maintain  what  we  believe  is  the  right  principle  of  Colonial 
'Government,  that  they  should  have  the  management  who  were  asked  to 
pay  for  it,  and  take  the  responsibility  of  defending  their  frontier  and 
maintaining  peace  within  their  own  borders.  But,  no,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  with  that  dictatorial  power  which  he  has  assumed  so 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country,  called  into  power 
a  Government  presided  over  by  Mr.  Sprigg  ;  and  here  we  come  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  Colonial  Government.  If  they  had  depended  upon 
the  Molteno  Government  they  might  have  said  that  it  is  an  Imperial 
policy  forced  upon  us  and  for  which  we  should  not  pay,  but  when  Mr. 
Sprigg  came  into  power,  anyone  who  reads  his  manifesto  will  see  that  he 
'Came  into  power  with  the  determination  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
British  policy  to  get  a  large  amount  of  plundering  for  South  Africa.  I 
have  not  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Sprigg's  capacity  as  a  Prime 
Minister,  but  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  In  Mr.  TroUope's  work  on 
South  Africa,  written  at  the  time  of  the  Transkei  war,  he  mentions 
having  gone  into  the  House  of  Assembly  and  describes  Mr.  Molteno  as 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Sprigg  as  leading  the  Opposition.  He  says  of 
Mr.  Molteno,  he  "  has  been  in  parliamentary  life  for  many  years,  having 
held  a  seat  since  the  creation  of  the  first  House  of  Assembly  in  1854 — 
has  been  a  very  useful  public  servant,  and  thoroughly  understands  the 
nature  of  the  work  required  of  him."  "I  attended,"  continues  Mr. 
Trollope,  "  one  hot  debate  and  heard  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
attack  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  in  the  proper  parliamentary 
manner.  The  question  was  one  of  defence  against  the  Kaffirs,  and  it 
was  made  by  the  Opposition  to  appear  that  the  object  of  the  Premier 
was  to  rob  the  colony  of  its  money.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  year 
before  he  came  into  office,  Mr.  Sprigg  was  opposing  Mr.  Molteno 
because  the  latter  wished  to  have  the  defence  conducted  out  of  colonial 
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funds.  Well,  this  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Sprigg's  Government,  and  Mr.  Sprigg's  Government  received  the 
support  of  the  Parliament  then  in  existence.  The  Parliament  w^as 
dissolved,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  the  return  to  the  new 
Parliament  proved  that  Mr.  Sprigg's  Government  was  extremely 
popular.  In  Cape  Town,  there  were  six  candidates  for  four  seats.  Five 
of  these  candidates  approved  of  the  policy  of  the  High  Commissioner  in 
the  Zulu  War,  one  attacked  that  policy  and  opposed  confederation. 
The  one  who  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Commissioner  was  a  remarkable 
man — a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Saul  Solomon — a  man  who  for  some- 
years  occupied  an  independent,  but  leading  position  in  the  Cape 
legislature — a  man  on  whose  opinion  all  parties  placed  great  reliance. 
Well,  he  opposed  the  policy,  and  he,  who  been  a  member  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  turned  out. 

Sir  Chas.  Dilke  :  No,  he  came  in  on  the  minority  vote. 

Mr.  Rylands  :  Oh,  is  that  so  ?  Well,  I  know  he  lost  his  position. 
What  I  wish  to  urge  on  the  Government  is  this,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Cape  Legislature  has  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Commissioner,  which 
has  become  immensely  popular  in  the  Cape,  simply  because  a  large 
expenditure  upon  the  war  arises  out  of  it,  I  think  that  the  Government 
ought  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  pecuniary  arrangement  with  the  colony,  they  ought 
to  withdraw  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  send  some  representative  who  would 
be  determined  to  put  more  pressure  on  the  Sprigg  Government.  It  may 
possibly  arise  that  when  we  know  more  about  the  secret  transactions 
going  on,  it  may  be  that  we  shall  find  that  some  encouragement  was 
given  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Mr.  Sprigg  to  believe  there  would  be  some 
pecuniary  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  plans  which  induced  Mr. 
Sprigg's  Government  to  entirely  endorse  the  policy  which  had  been 
recommended  to  them.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that,  so  far  as  Government 
is  concerned,  those  on  the  front  bench  have  never  gone  from  their 
position  requiring  the  colonies  to  pay  their  proper  share  ;  therefore,  if 
there  have  been  any  transactions  at  the  Cape  which  may  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  Great  Britain  would  not  insist  upon  a  share  of  the 
expenditure  being  borne  by  the  colony,  her  Majesty's  Government  are 
not  at  all  compromised  by  that.  The  other  day  we  were  talking  about  the 
policy  of  the  future,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  a  few  words  upon  that.  It 
is  clear  that  in  the  future,  when  all  this  war  is  over,  we  must  decide  on 
a  policy  with  regard  to  the  frontier  of  the  Cape.  We  are  quite  aware- 
that  Lord  Grey  is  a  distinguished  advocate  of  paternal  government.  He 
would  withdraw  responsible  government  from  the  Cape  and  treat  it  like  a 
Crown-colony,  dealing  with  all  Cape  matters  from  Downing  Street.  He 
argues  that  it  would  be  much  better  that  all  proposals  in  reference  to 
national  troubles,  commercial  interests,  etc.,  should  be  decided  for 
ourselves.  But  no  one  can  seriously  imagine  that  any  such  system  would 
work.  We  should  soon  find  that  we  cannot  control  the  Cape,  or  from 
this  country  manage  Cape  affairs,  with  anything  like  efficiency.  But 
there  is  another  plan  which  apparently  is  almost  as  bad — that  is,  a  plan 
which  does  not  assume  to  be  a  paternal  Government,  but  would  continue 
a  responsible    Government  at    the   Cape,    and    still    insist    upon    an 
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interference,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  management  of  affairs,  claim- 
ing for  this  country  a  voice  in  the  management  of  Cape  affairs.  A  most 
absurd,  untenable  policy.  We  have  followed  it  to  some  extent  for  thirty 
years,  and  I  observe  it  is  a  policy  which  has  high  support  in  the  person 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster). 
He  referred  to  the  idea  when  he  says,  after  all  these  financial  transactions 
have  closed,  then  we  should  go  the  Cape  and  say  to  the  colonists  :  "Our 
terms  must  be  different  to  what  they  have  been.  You  must  not  dictate 
the  policy — and  we  find  the  men  and  the  money  to  carry  it  out.  It 
would  have  to  be  an  alliance  on  the  terms  that  we  should  have  a  guiding 
voice  in  frontier  policy,  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  war  was  carried  on."  Well,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  kind  of 
bargain  you  cannot  make  with  the  Cape.  How  can  you  say  to  them, 
"  You  shall  not  dictate  the  policy,  and  we  find  the  men?"  Of  course,  if 
they  have  a  House  of  Assembly,  they  will  naturally  dictate  a  policy  ;  we 
cannot  stop  them.  However  (continues  the  right  hon.  gentleman)  he 
believed  there  was  really  only  one  feeling  in  the  House  and  in  the  country, 
which  was  that  we  must  have  our  relation  with  the  Cape  colonies  put  upon 
a  different  footing, — that  we  would  not  join  in  unjust  wars."  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  we  know  well  enough,  that  where  you  have  a  responsible 
government  a  colonial  power,  it  is  not  possible  to  say — (I  am  assuming 
that  you  have  a  partnership) — this  is  an  unjust  war  you  are  engaging  in, 
and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why,  if  we  could  take  that 
course,  we  should  not  have  been  drawn  into  the  Zulu  war,  which  we 
believed  unjust  ;  and  the  Transkei  war,  I  believe,  ought  to  have  been 
avoided.  Why,  nearly  every  war  we  have  had  in  the  colony  has  been  an 
unjust  war.  It  is  quite  clear,  supposing  we  enter  into  such  a  bargain  as 
that  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bradford,  the  only  effect 
would  be  we  should  still  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  with  our  resources  ; 
and  we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  raise  the  question  whether  a  war 
was  just  or  unjust — we  should  be  entrapped  into  the  unfortunate  position 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  adopt  this 
middle  course  ;  you  have  but  a  choice  of  two  courses,  unless  you  choose 
to  go  on  as  before  :  one,  to  go  back  upon  what  I  look  upon  as 
impossible,  of  governing  the  colony  from  Downing-street,  and  the 
other  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  I  believe  the  only  safe  plan  is 
absolutely  to  withdraw  from  any  part  or  parcel  in  their  military  arrange- 
ments. This  is  a  policy  for  which  I  have  high  authority.  Distinguished 
statesmen,  Colonial  Secretaries,  have  recognised  the  doctrine — Lord 
Cardwell,  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Granville, — 
that  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  withdraw 
as  much  as  possible  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
colonies,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  for  our  own  ;  that  the  colonies  should 
support  their  own  charges,  both  civil  and  military,  for  government  and 
defence.  That  was  an  opinion  expressed  by  high  authorities  in  the 
debate  of  1851,  when,  on  April  loth,  Sir  William  Molesworth  moved 
his  first  resolution,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  country  as  speedily  as  possible  from  its 
present  civil  and  military  expenditure  on  account  of  the  colonies,  with  the 
•exception  of  its  expenditure  on  account  of  military  stations  or  convict 
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establishments."  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  quotations  from  the 
speeches,  but  several  meml>ers  distinguished  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  who  spoke  in  that  debate  of  185 1,  all  declared  that  the  only  safe 
course  was  to  withdraw  from  intermeddling  with  the  colonial  forces, 
trusting  the  control  and  their  own  defence  to  themselves.  I  will  only 
give  a  short  extract  from  the  speech  of  a  right,  hon.  gentleman  who  will 
command  respect  at  least  on  this  side,  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Greenwich.  On  April  15th,  1851,  he  spoke  of  the  "  most  mischievous 
and  unsound  system  of  managing  the  local  affairs  of  the  colonies  from 
home. "  He  contended  that  the  wars  on  the  Cape  frontier  were  altogether 
local  affairs.  Then  we  have  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
colonial  and  military  expenditure,  presided  over  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Exeter,  in  1861.  That  committee  reported,  with  respect  to  the 
South  African  colonies,  and  all  those  similarly  circumstanced  dependen- 
cies which  contain  large  European  populations,  their  security  against 
war-like  tribes  or  domestic  disturbances  should  be  provided  for  as  far  as 
possible  by  means  of  local  efforts  and  local  organisation  ;  and  that  the 
main  object  of  any  system  adopted  by  the  country  should  be  to  encourage 
such  efforts,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  diminish  imperial  expenditure, 
but  for  the  still  more  important  purpose  of  stimulating  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance  in  colonial  communities.  I  think  I  am  justified,  on  these 
authorities,  in  asking  the  House  to  pass  my  resolution  ;  and  I  hope  the 
expression  of  opinion  may  lead  to  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  take  steps  to  secure  what  I  think  would  be  a  fair 
measure  of  justice  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Sir.  M.  Hicks-Beach  said  that,  though  agreeing  very  much  with  the 
wishes  that  they  could  leave  the  colonies  to  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  there  was  one  essential  problem  that  had  to  be  solved,  and 
that  was  to  induce  them  and  enable  them  to  take  such  measures  as  were 
necessary  for  their  protection  in  time  of  war.  He  must  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  colonies,  that  the  present  Ministry,  with  Mr.  Sprigg  at  their  head, 
had  done  more  in  that  direction  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  charge  the  Cape  Colony  with  making  a 
profit  out  of  the  Zulu  war.  They  had  incurred  a  large  expense  in 
connection  with  the  Transkei  war,  and  most  of  the  forces  employed  in 
that  war  had  been  colonial  forces.  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
expenditure,  they  had  endeavoured  as  far  as  they  reasonaljly  could  to 
charge  upon  the  Colonial  Treasury  that  which  should  be  charged,  and 
to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  expenditure 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony.  What  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Burnley  as  to  the  ability  of  the  colony  to  bear  the 
charges  he  wished  imposed  upon  her  was  no  slight  testimony  to  the 
justness  of  the  expectations  that  were  held  out  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenditure  would  be  borne 
in  South  Africa, 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  House 
went  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
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No.  IX. 

Annual  Address  to  his  Constitttents  at  Burnley,  Nov.  loth,  1879. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. — At  the  present  time,  in  London^ 
the  Lord  Mayor  is  giving  a  grand  banquet  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  at  that  banquet  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  distinguished  guests 
who  will  be  anxiously  waiting  for  the  utterances  of  the  Sphinx  of  modern 
politics,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  guess  as  far  as  may  be  the  riddles, 
of  statecraft  that  the  Premier  will  put  before  them.  It  is  quite  possible, 
gentlemen,  that  we  shall  have  from  the  Prime  Minister  another 
development  of  the  "Asian  mystery."  We  may,  perhaps,  in  this  speech 
to-night,  have  the  curtain  lifted  so  that  we  can  look  into  the  secret 
arcana  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  tells  us  are  only  worthy  to  be  presided 
over  by  sovereigns  and  by  statesmen,  and  there  may  be  announced  to- 
night some  new  stroke  of  policy  which  will  disquiet  Europe  and  add  tO' 
the  gloom  and  to  the  distress  of  the  British  Empire.  Gentlemen,  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  young  he  wrote  a  novel,  and  that  novel  was  called 
"  Vivian  Grey,"  and  it  was  well  understood  that  Vivian  Grey  was  the 
prototype  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  In  the  mouth  of  Vivian  Grey,  Mr. 
Disraeli  put  these  words — "  I  want  Europe  to  talk  of  me  ;"  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  Prime  Minister,  is  gratifying  the  wish  of  Vivian  Grey, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  whole  of  Europe  is  talking  about  him. 
Well,  now,  gentlemen,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
will  announce  to-night  some  new  stroke  of  policy  because  Parliament  is- 
not  sitting.  You  will  observe  that  the  Tory  Government  takes  the 
opportunity  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  away  from 
London  to  bring  forward  new  schemes  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
controlled  by  Parliament.  You  remember  that  this  time  last  year  Lord 
Beaconsfield  at  the  Mansion  House  took  the  opportunity  of  making  that 
immoral  announcement  that  we  were  going  to  war  with  Afghanistan  for 
a  scientific  frontier,  or  in  other  words,  that  we  were  going  to  take  by 
force  from  other  people  property  that  belonged  to  them.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  no  new  thing  for  my  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  treat  the  representatives. 
of  the  people  with  contempt  in  those  early  novels  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  There  page  after  page  is  written  in  order  to  decry  and  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  popular  representatives  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  on  what  Lord  Beaconsfield 
may  say  or  may  do  ;  but  we  may  calculate  at  least  upon  this  that  he  will 
not  make  use  of  words  tending  to  promote  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men."  The  operative,  with  his  strong  hard-worked  muscles, 
earning  his  daily  bread  at  low  wages  and  scanty  employment,  longs  for 
peace.  The  manufacturer  who  has  seen  for  some  years  past  his  capital 
declining,  and  who  is  looking  forward  ito  the  future  with  grave 
apprehensions,  longs  for  peace ;  and  the  merchant  longs  for  peace 
in  order  that  those  markets  of  the  world  which  were  formerly 
open  to  British  industry,  but  which  are  now  closed  by  the 
want  of  confidence  produced  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  may 
again  be  open  for  the  labour  of  this  country.  Gentlemen,  commerce 
and  industry  grow  and  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  peace.    They  fade  and 
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decay  under  the  clouds  of  war.  It  is  possible  also  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  may  say  something  to-night  on  the  subject  of  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  (A  voice  :  He  daren't.)  I  am  bound  to  say  I  agree  with 
you.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  dissolve.  Why,  the  Government  are 
never  tired  of  justifying,  by  their  majority  in  Parliament,  their  tamperings 
with  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  straining  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  their  turbulent  foreign  policy,  and  their  wicked  aggressions 
in  Afghanistan  and  Africa.  They  say  that  all  these  have  the  approval  of 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  they  are  no  doubt 
justified  in  what  they  have  done.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  do  believe  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  Cabinet,  if  they  broke  every  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  would  think  that  they  were  justified  if  they  got  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  they  will 
keep  this  subservient  Parliament  as  long  as  they  can.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Parliament  represents  the  opinion  of  the  country.  It  was 
elected  in  1874,  under  entirely  different  auspices,  and  before  these 
questions  had  arisen  ;  and  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Disraeli  went  to 
Manchester.  It  was  just  before  the  general  election,  and  he  talked 
about  the  Tory  party  coming  into  office  to  promote  sanitary  legislation. 
Mr.  Disraeli  said,  "  santtas  sanitatum  omnia  sanitas  " — and  it  did  seem 
as  though  the  great  Tory  party  were  going  into  power  upon  a  policy  of 
sewage.  Gentlemen,  the  Government  say  that  they  require  anotheryear  in 
order  to  complete  their  measures — and  so  they  must  have  another  year  for 
them  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity.  We  must  have  another 
year  of  wasteful  expenditure,  another  year  of  harassing  of  trade  and 
industry,  another  year  of  a  foreign  policy  full  of  "  envy,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitableness  ; "  another  year  of  scientific  frontiers  and  of  robbing 
our  neighbours'  territory.  Yes,  they  are  to  complete  their  fiill  seven 
years  ;  and  in  those  seven  years  they  will  have  done  much  to  destroy 
the  fruits  of  the  prosperous  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration. 
Gentlemen,  their  completing  the  seven  years  reminds  me  of  Pharaoh's 
dream  : — "  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  flill  years  that 
Pharaoh  dreamed,  and  behold  he  stood  by  the  river.  And  behold  there 
came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  well-favoured  kine  and  fat-fleshed,  and 
they  fed  in  a  meadow.  And  behold  seven  other  kine  came  up  after 
them  out  of  the  river,  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed,  and  stood  by  the 
other  kine  on  the  brink  of  the  river.  And  the  ill-favoured  and  lean- 
fleshed  kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well-favoured  and  fat  kine.  So 
Pharaoh  awoke.  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time,  and 
behold  seven  ears  of  com  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and  good. 
And  behold  seven  thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind  sprung  up 
after  them.  And  the  seven  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  rank  and  full 
ears."  Gentlemen,  the  last  session  of  Parliament  was  one  of  Pharaoh's 
thin  ears  of  corn  blasted  with  the  east  wind  that  had  done  something  to 
swallow  up  the  prosperity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  what  they  did  in  Parliament.  The 
last  session  was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  The  small  attempts  the 
Government  made  at  legislation  were  feeble  and  even  mischievous, 
and,  with  regard  to  many  important  questions,  they  entirely  ignored 
them.     The  Government  wished,  no  doubt,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
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the  people  from  home  questions  by  their  turbulent  foreign  policy.     I 
might  quote  on  this  subject  the  words  which  Mr.   Disraeli  made  use  of 
some  years  ago  in  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  which  apply  in  a 
marked  manner  to  his  present  career.     He  said  "that  the  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston  was  turbulent  abroad  in  order  that  he  might  be  left 
quiet  and  unassailed  at  home,   and  this  he   accomplished  by  a  system 
which   meant   increased   expenditure,    large   taxation,   and   neglect    of 
internal  administrative   reforms."       Gentlemen,    that    is    exactly    our 
experience   of  the   present   Government.     We  have  had  a  neglect  of 
domestic  reforms  ;  our  attention  has  been  absorljed  by  the  restless  and 
turbulent  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  we  have  had  an  enor- 
mous  increase   of  expenditure.     Now,   gentlemen,    in   regard    to   this 
increase  of  expenditure,  the  Government  try  to  conceal  it  by  all  kinds  of 
devices.     They  do  not  meet  the  expenditure  by  laying  taxes,  but  they 
borrow  and  try  to  mislead  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  burdens  that  they  are  preparing  for  the  backs  of  the  people. 
Now,   I  observe  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Dublin  the 
other   day   made   a   most   extraordinary   statement.     He    said,    "  Our 
revenue,  it  is  true,  does  not  show  the  elasticity  it  formerly  showed,  and 
we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  down  our  expenditure  in  a  time  of  war  to 
the  absolute  level  we  should  desire  at  a  time  of  peace  ;"  and  he  further 
said,  "  If  anyone  asserts  that  the  finances  of  this  country  are  in  such  a 
position  that  the  revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure,  he 
is  saying  that  which  is  not  the  case."     Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "  If  you 
look  at  the  matter  calmly  and  see  what  the  revenue  and  expenditure  is, 
you  will  find  that  even  in  these  hard  times,  even  with  this  failing  revenue 
and  heavy  expenditure,  the  revenue  considerably  more  than  covers  the 
annual  expenditure,  and  leaves  a  margin  for  the  reduction  of  debt ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  reduce  the  debt  und^  the 
present  circumstances  as  fast  as  we  could  wish. "     Now,  gentlemen,  the 
fact  is  that   that  is  about  as  elastic  a  statement  as  I  ever  read.     He,  in 
the  face  of  the  country,  makes  a  statement  which  is  notoriously  incorrect, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  her  Majesty's  Government  go  up  and  down 
on  the  stump  in  order  to  find  means  of  deceiving  the  public  in  regard  to 
their   proceedings.     That   was   the   case   in    Manchester    on   a   recent 
occasion,    and  it  certainly  was  the  case  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.     Now,   I  have  before  me  a  statement  of  the  reduction  of 
debt,   and  of  the  expenditure  of  this  country,  and  I  find  that  the  total 
national    debt   in    March,   1875,    which   was   the  year    following    Mr. 
Gladstone's     Government^ — the     total    amount   of   funded    debt,    un- 
funded debt,    estimated    capital   of  terminal    annuities    amounted    to 
^775,348,386,  whereas,  on  March  31st,   1878,  the  debt  amounted  to 
;^777)78i>596,  being  an  absolute  increase  of  debt  of  ;^2,433,2io.     Now 
it  has  gone  worse  than  that.     In  1878-9  the  revenue  actually  received 
amounted  to  £St„ii6,ooo,  and  the  actual  expenditure  amounted  to 
_p^85,400,ooo,  so  that  upon  the  year  ending  March,  1879,  so  far  from  it 
being  true  that  the  revenue  met  the  expenditure,  there  was  an  absolute 
deficiency  of  ;^2,284,cxx).     Now,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  made  a 
statement  which  is  contradicted  by  the  figures  I  have  just  quoted,  and 
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■which  I  have  taken  from  the  statistical  abstract  presented  to  Parhament. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  are  going  on.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  year  ending  March  next,  estimated  a  revenue  of 
;^83, 055,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  ;i{^8 1,1 53,000,  and  he  said  in  his 
speech  that  there  would  be  an  estimated  surplus  of  ^1,898,000,  which 
he  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Zulu  war. 
Why,  in  the  first  place,  the  revenue  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  disappearing.  He  will  not  meet  the  amount  by  over  a  million  that  he 
anticipates,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  receiving,  as  he  supposes, 
^83,000,000,  he  will  probably  not  receive  more  than  ^{^8 2, 000, 000. 
But  what  about  the  expenditure  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
admitted  that  the  cost  of  the  Zulu  war  up  to  the  end  of  the  session  would 
amount  to  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling — not  only  swallowing  up  the 
"surplus,"  but  leaving  a  deficiency  of  nearly  ;i{^i, 200,000,  which  has 
been  borrowed  by  means  of  Exchequer  bonds.  But  the  cost  of  that  war 
will  be  nearer  ^9,000,000,  and  that  will  have  to  be  found  by  somebody. 
Well,  then,  in  addition  to  the  Zulu  war,  there  is  the  Afghan  war.  You 
recollect  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Gandamuck  was  signed,  the  Govern- 
ment said  that  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan  had  been  two  millions. 
Well,  what  did  they  do  ?  They  lent  ;[^2,ooo,ooo  to  the  East  India 
Government  without  interest.  They  did  not  say,  like  bold  men,  "  Sooner 
or  later  we  shall  have  to  charge  this  upon  the  British  taxpayer,  and, 
therefore,  let  us  meet  the  difficulty."  No  ;  but  they  said,  "  We  will  lend 
it  to  India  without  interest  for  seven  years,  to  be  paid  back. "  Of  course, 
they  won't  get  it  back  again.  I  do  not  anticipate  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  they  hide  their  expenditure  by  that  means.  Well,  now,  that  treaty 
was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  When  Parliament  rose  the  Government 
was  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  nothing  has 
shown  their  great  incapacity  in  carrying  out  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  way  in  which  they  dealt  with 
Afghanistan.  They  had  the  lessons  of  history,  but  they  were  heedless 
•of  the  lessons  of  history.  They  heeded  not  the  warning  which  was  given 
to  them.  They  sent  an  envoy — a  British  envoy— to  Cabul  without  a 
proper  escort,  without  proper  protection,  although  they  were  told  that 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to  his  destruction,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  a  former  envoy.  Well,  the  envoy  was  murdered, 
and  of  course  we  had  to  have  another  war.  We  are  now  occupying  the 
country,  and  the  latest  news  is  that  this  potentate — this  Afghan  prince 
with  whom  we  engaged  in  the  Treaty  of  Gandamuck  to  support  him  on 
his  throne — is  now  found  to  have  been  conspiring  against  us,  and  he  is 
deposed  from  his  throne,  and  is  to  be  carried  practically  a  prisoner 
into  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Indian  Government.  But  what  will 
follow  ?  We  shall  have  to  hold  down  this  wild,  rugged,  and  barren 
country,  extending  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  inhabited  by  a 
fierce  and  turbulent  race,  by  the  force  of  British  bayonets— and  all  that 
will  cost  money.  It  is  calculated  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  at  least  two 
or  three  millions  a  year  as  long  as  we  hold  Afghanistan,  in  order  that 
we  may  keep  them  in  our  power  and  in  our  subjection.  Who  has  to 
pay  all  these  millions  for  this  Imperial  policy  ?  India  cannot  pay  it,  for 
she  is  too  poor  to  pay  it.     They  have  carried  down  the  income-tax  in 
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India  to  people  who  have  a  wretched  pittance  of  four  shillings  a  week. 
You  cannot  screw  anything  more  out  of  the  Indian  population  without 
danger,  and  without  creating  a  large  amount  of  distress  and  destitution. 
Who  will  have  to  pay  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  that  respectable  character 
who  used  to  dress  in  the  good,  old-fashioned,  English  way.  I  mean 
John  Bull.  He  has  now  chosen  to  strut  up  and  down  the  world  in  an 
imperial  costume,  and  he  will  have  to  put  his  hand  into  his  imperial 
pocket  and  pay.  But  leaving  out  the  expenditure  that  is  now  going  on 
to  this  frightful  extent,  and  taking  the  year  ending  last  March,  1879, — 
what  was  the  expenditure  ?  It  was  ^^85,407,000,  an  amount  ten  and  a 
half  millions  more  than  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  Well,  I  found  it  my  duty,  in  the  face  of  this 
great  and  increasing  expenditure,  to  challenge  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  moving  resolutions  condemning  the  Government,  and  I 
must  say  at  once  that  before  I  moved  those  resolutions  I  had  the  honour 
of  a  consultation  with  our  great  and  illustrious  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
I  received  from  the  first  the  most  cordial  approval  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  said  at  once  that  he  would  both  support  by  his  vote, 
and  also  by  his  speech,  the  resolutions  which  I  intended  to  bring 
forward.  When  I  brought  forward  these  resolutions  we  were  charged 
with  attacking  the  Government  for  not  laying  on  taxes.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  We  attacked  the  Government  for  spending  the  money. 
Although  these  resolutions  are  somewhat  long,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  read  them,  because  they  are  in  themselves  a  sort  of  a  speech 
upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  first  resolution  I  moved 
was  this  :  "  That  this  House  views  with  regret  the  great  increase  in  the 
national  expenditure."  The  second  was  :  "  That  such  expenditure,  for 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  is  responsible,  is  not  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  to  provide  for  the  security  of  this  country  at  home, 
or  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  abroad  ;"  thirdly,  "  That  the  taxes 
required  to  meet  the  present  expenditure  impede  the  operations  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  diminish  the  funds  for  the  employment 
of  labour  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry,  thereby  tending  to 
produce  pauperism  and  crime,  and  adding  to  the  local  and  general 
burdens  of  the  people."  4th  :  "  This  House  is  of  opinion  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  present  expenditure  to  such  amount 
as  may  not  only  equalise  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  but  may  give 
material  relief  to  the  British  taxpayers."  These  resolutions  were 
supported  by  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
Liberal  leaders  spoke  in  their  favour ;  I  had  230  members  voting  for 
those  resolutions,  and  303  against  them,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Tory  expenditure  and  taxation 
was  73.  Well,  gentlemen,  at  all  events  we  did  this.  We  directed  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  this  great  expenditure  which  the  Government 
were  trying  to  conceal  by  borrowing  and  by  other  devices,  and  we  proved 
to  the  country  that  now,  as  always,  the  Tory  party  are  in  favour  of 
extravagance  in  their  Government,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  are  in 
favour  of  economy.  That  was  proved  in  the  resolutions  which  I  moved. 
But  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
producing  any  effect  upon  the  expenditure.     They  are  deteraiined   to 
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support  the  Government  in  whatever  the  Government  choose  to  do.  We  are 
expending  the  money,  and  what  have  we  got  for  it  ?  We  have  got  a 
very  large  amount  of  additional  terrritory,  but  what  is  it  worth  ?  We 
have  got  the  Transvaal — a  very  large  country,  the  size  of  France.  We 
took  possession  of  it  against  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  now  these  inhabitants  are  sullen  and  disaffected,  and 
are  threatening  rebellion,  and  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
keep  them  quiet.  Then  we  have  got  Zululand.  Now,  you  know  the 
Tory  Government  pretend  that  they  have  not  taken  Zululand.  Who 
has  it,  my  friend  says.  Well,  they  have  made  a  heptarchy  of  chiefs,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  John  Dunn ;  but  does  anyone  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  practically  Zululand  is  not  under  British  control,  and  that 
we  shall  not  be  responsible  in  keeping  the  people  of  that  country  quiet  ? 
It  will  cost  us,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  expenditure.  You  know  the 
Government  have  told  us  again  and  again  that  they  would  not  annex 
Afghanistan.  What  are  they  doing  now,  I  should  like  to  know? 
"  Oh,"  they  say,  "  we  have  not  got  it."  I  will  tell  you  what  they  have 
got ;  they  have  got  a  thundering  big  white  elephant  that  they  cannot  get 
rid  of.  Then  you  know  we  have  Cyprus,  and  what  do  we  do  with  that 
island  .''  We  employ  forced  labour  there  ;  we  gag  the  press,  we  maintain 
slavery,  and  we  have  established  a  despotic  Government  with  power  to 
punish  people  without  trial  in  Cyprus,  and  we  have  violated  the  feelings 
of  all  the  Greek  religious  population  by  shaving  Greek  priests  in  prison. 
We  have  swallowed  a  great  deal,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  swallow 
more.  I  believe  that  we  are  about  to  swallow  another  white  elephant 
in  Burmah,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  that  were  the  case. 
The  first  Napoleon  said  very  truly,  and  he  could  say  it  from  his  own 
experience,  ' '  There  is  one  disease  of  which  great  powers  die  ;  they  die 
of  indigestion. "  You  know,  they  swallow  too  much.  They  stretch  out 
and  bring  into  their  capacious  maw  one  tract  of  country  and  one  kingdom 
after  another,  and  then  it  happens  that  they  do  die  of  indigestion,  and 
history  records  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
great  empires,  the  truth  of  the  maxim  which  Napoleon  laid  down.  I 
maintain  that  the  Imperial  policy  of  our  present  Government  in  its  folly 
and  greed  of  aggrandisement  of  territory  is  piling  a  great  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  British  Industry,  which  may  possibly  in  after  years  lead  to 
most  disastrous  consequences.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  excuse  for  all 
this  turbulent  and  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ?  I 
will  tell  you  ;  they  have  only  one  excuse.  Whenever  you  come  to 
analyse  what  these  members  of  the  Government  are  saying,  you  find  that 
it  all  comes  down  to  one  point,  and  that  is  the  bugbear  of  Russia.  The 
Tories  must  always  have  a  bugbear.  They  always  used  to  have 
Bonaparte,  and  I  dare  say  when  some  of  you  were  young,  you  knew 
what  the  bugbear  of  Bonaparte  cost  the  country.  Now  Bonaparte's 
day  is  gone  by,  and  so  they  must  have  Russia  ;  and  why  do  they  want 
a  bugbear  always  ?  Why,  they  want  to  get  John  Bull  into  a  state  of 
excitement  and  flurr}',  and  then  when  he  has  lost  his  head,  they  put 
their  hand  into  his  pockets.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1878  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  our  being  scared  by  that  hob- 
goblin   of    Russia.       "Many      a   time,"     he     said,    "has    it     done 
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good  service  on  the  stage.  It  is  at  present  out  of  repair  and 
unavailable."  But  he  did  not  know  who  were  going  to  follow 
him.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  the  materials  out  of  which  this 
hol^oblin  had  been  made  were  out  of  repair  and  thrown  into  the 
lumber-room  of  the  State ;  but  the  present  Government  have  gathered 
them  together  ;  they  have  employed  clever  artificers  to  put  one  joint  on 
another  ;  they  have  fashioned  the  features  with  all  sorts  of  terrors  ;  and 
they  have  covered  it  with  an  old  coat  of  paint,  until  it  is  a  very 
monsirum  horrendum  ;  and  now  they  bring  it  upon  the  stage  to  exhibit, 
and  Mr,  Cross  and  Lord  Salisbury  are  the  showmen.  You  recollect  that 
in  Manchester  Lord  Salisbury  said  there  were  glad  tidings  of  great  joy — 
because  Austria  and  Germany  had  joined  hands  against  Russia  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  old  lines  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  empire 
need  not  be  persisted  in,  and  that  we  could  depend  upon  Austria  and 
Germany  to  protect  Turkey  from  Russia.  If  they  have  found  that  out, 
why  did  not  they  find  it  out  sooner  ?  This  is  what  we  have  been  telling 
them  all  along.  We  have  all  along  said  they  might  rely  upon  it  that 
Austria  and  Germany  had  far  greater  interests  than  we  had  to  prevent 
any  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  that  if  Russia  attempted  to 
come  down  and  take  territory  in  Eastern  Europe  she  would  have  to 
answer  to  Austria  and  Germany ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  Russia  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  In  1876,  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  emperors  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Austria  met  together,  and  decided  upon  the  lines  to  take  with  regard  to 
Turkey,  and  then  asked  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  France 
agreed,  the  rest  agreed,  but  we  stood  out  and  said  "  No, — we  won't 
allow  you  to  act  without  us  ;  we  must  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  ;  "  and 
so  we  broke  up  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  and  sent  our  fleet  to  Besika 
Bay.  We  created  consternation  in  Europe,  and  broke  up  the  concert  of 
Europe  ;  and  I  say  that  the  present  Government  are  as  resjxjnsible  for 
the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  Government  to  be.  If  they  had  taken  the  proper  course  there 
would  never  have  been  a  war,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  have  seen 
great  changes  in  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  population  of 
that  despotic  empire.  During  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  had  this 
bugbear  of  Russia  shown  us  in  order  to  terrify  us ;  and  yet,  let  me  tell 
you  this,  that  Russia,  during  the  past  130  years,  has  not  made  aggres- 
sions of  territory  equal  at  all  to  England.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
told  to  look  at  Russia — what  an  aggressive  power  she  is  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  think  you  should  know  what  the  fact  is.  During  the  last  130  years 
we  have  seized  by  conquest  2,650,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
250,000,000;  and  in  the  same  time  Russia  has  seized  upon  1,642,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  only  17,133,000  people.  During 
that  period  we  have  not  been  satiated  in  our  lust  of  territory.  We  have 
obtained  vast  tracts  of  territory  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance, 
we  have  obtained  3,000,000  of  square  miles  in  Australia  ;  and  we  have 
obtained,  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  1 14,000  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
now  we  are  stretching  out  our  hands  for  Zululand  and  Afghanistan. 
There  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  globe  where  it  has  been  possible  to  put  a 
garrison  on  any  point  of  vantage  that  England  has  not  taken  advantage 
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of;  and  still  we,  having  done  more  than  any  country  in  the  world  in  the 
shape  of  aggression,  and  in  the  conquering  of  territorj',  are  now  turning 
round  upon  Russia ;  and  because  that  country  has  been,  no  doubt, 
during  the  same  period  engaged  in  similar  work,  we  are  told  that  she  is 
a  country  that  must  be  opposed  at  all  hazards,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
being  in  some  way  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  About  fifty  years  ago 
the  Russophobists  prophesied  all  manner  of  things  about  Russia,  just  as 
foolish  as  those  things  which  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cross  are 
prophesying  now.  We  know  that  the  prophecies  of  50  years  ago  have 
not  come  true.  But  Lord  Dudley  Stewart,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
prophesied  that  Russia  would  take  possession  of  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Norway,  and  that  probably  even  France  might  be  endangered.  It  was 
then  said  that  Russia  from  the  north  would  gradually  swallow  up  one 
after  another  the  small  German  States.  Russia  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Prussia  swallowed  them  up,  and  Prussia  is  now  the  great 
German  Empire.  Let  me  remind  you  that,  relatively,  50  years  ago, 
Russia  was  more  powerfiil  in  Europe  than  she  is  now.  Germany  is 
infinitely  more  powerful  now — a  great  empire,  with  all  the  various  parts 
bound  together,  in  one  common  bond,  instead  of  a  number  of  small, 
weak,  petty  principalities.  And  then  there  was  Italy.  Fifty  years  ago 
Italy  was  a  geographical  expression — with  all  the  different  states  par- 
celled in  difierent  dukedoms,  and  part  of  it  under  the  control  of  Austria, 
And  now  lialy  is  a  great  kingdom,  counting  for  a  great  deal  in  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe.  And  you  may  rely  upon  it  that,  with  great 
powers  .like  Germany,  France,  or  Italy,  in  Europe,  it  is  utterly 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  equilibrium  being  in  the  slightest  danger 
from  the  action  of  a  power  like  Russia.  It  is  a  very  curious 
thing  that  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  two  years  ago,  ridiculed  the 
Russophobists,  and  pointed  out  the  folly  of  what  they  said.  And 
I  think  it  is  rather  important  that  you  should  bear  that  in  mind. 
Only  two  years  ago — in  October,  1877,  at  Bradford — Lord  Salisbury 
said,  "Over  '.he  whole  of  this  country,  for  some  time  past,  I  think  a  very 
exaggerated  view  has  been  entertained  of  the  aggressive  power  of 
Russia  ;  and  that  exaggerated  feeling  has  operated  in  that  country,  and 
in  England,  to  produce  apprehension  and  inclinations  to  military  action 
which  would  otherwise  never  have  been  felt.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  gain 
for  the  cause  of  peace  in  this  country  that  any  over-weighting  or  exces- 
sive impression  of  the  aggressive  power  of  Russia  has  been,  I  hope, 
dissipated  forever."  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  a  foolish  peer 
who  expressed  great  alarm  about  Russia,  and  Lord  Salisbury — on  June 
ilth,  1877 — got  up  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  danger  from  Russian 
aggression  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  told  their  lordships 
to  study  the  maps.  He  said  :  "  You  have  been  looking  at  little  maps, 
and  you  fancy  Russia  is  very  near  our  north-western  frontier.  Study  a 
large  map,  and  then  you  will  see  that  Russia  is  separated  from  us  by  a 
great  district  of  wild  mountains  and  difficult  country."  On  the  same 
day  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  speech  at  the  Merchant  Taylors',  and  used 
these  words:  "I  have  a  colonial  friend  who  has  been  very  much 
exercised  in  his  mind,  and  is  in  a  very  anxious  state,  in  connection 
with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     He  pointed  out  to  me  that  Russia  was 
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in  Armenia,  that  Armenia  was  the  key  of  Syria,  that  Syria  was  the  key 
of  Egypt,  and  that  anyone  advancing  into  Egypt  has  the  key  of  Africa, 
and  by  this  succession  of  keys  long  drawn  out  he  shows  that  the  present 
victories  of  Russia  seriously  menace  South  Africa.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  console  him,  but  I  feel  that  his  anxious  feelings  are  only  characteristic 
of  the  apprehensions  I  hear  around  me."  And  then  Lord  Salisbury 
continued  by  saying,  ' '  It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  to  be  mad- 
ness to  go  to  war  for  an  idea,  but  if  anything  is  yet  more  unsatisfactory 
it  is  to  go  to  war  against  a  nightmare."  Now,  gentlemen,  how  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  these  wise  and  prudent  utterances  with  the  reckless 
policy  of  the  present  Government,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  show  that 
Lord  Salisbury  now,  in  the  language  which  he  has  been  using  at 
Manchester,  is  consistent  with  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  two  years  ago  ? 
I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  explanation  of  this  great  change  in 
language  is  this  :  I  believe  that  the  Government,  feeling  that  public 
opinion  is  going  against  them,  knowing  that  they  must  cast  about  in  some 
way  or  other  to  rouse  or  excite  the  feelings  of  the  public  into  some  fever 
of  a  war  policy,  looking  back,  as  they  do,  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  when,  under  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  and  the  excitement  of  that 
time,  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  some  of  the  best  Liberals, 
were  turned  out  of  the  House  of  Parliament  at  the  general  election,  they 
seem  to  hope  and  believe  that  by  getting  up  a  similar  feeling  they  might, 
perhaps,  secure  similar  success.  I  dare  say  they  do  not  want  to  go  to 
war  with  Russia ;  they  only  want  to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  a  war 
feeling ;  they  want  to  impose  upon  the  public  with  the  belief  that  we 
have,  by  some  patriotic  self-denial,  to  support  Lord  Beai;onsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  order  to  destroy  the  machinations  of  this  great  Power. 
They  want  to  bamboozle  you,  gentlemen,  as  they  always  ivj  to  bamboozle 
you,  and  I  think  that  while  they  may  be  doing  that  with  the  impression 
that  it  is  simply  a  game  to  promote  their  own  ends,  they  may  really  go  too 
far,  and  they  may,  by  this  constant  suspicion  of  Russia,  possibly  involve 
us  at  length  in  a  European  war.  I  say  that  the  Government,  in  their 
policy,  have  done  nothing  to  resist  Russia.  They  have  actually 
strengthened  Russia  in  the  East,  because  they  have  increased  the  position 
which  Russia  occupies  with  regard  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Turkey. 
"When  the  Eastern  Question  broke  out,  there  was  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  our  Government  to  have  accomplished  a  great  purpose.  It  was  an 
opportunity  for  obtaining  incalculable  good, — they  turned  it  into  an 
occasion  of  vast  evil.  Three  years  ago  the  Turkish  despotism,  which 
had  affected  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  seemed  to  be  falling  into 
pieces  ;  every  loss  to  Turkey  was  a  gain  to  freedom.  At  one  side  of  the 
scales  was  a  loathsome  despotism,  keeping  under  its  control,  in  the  midst 
of  cruelty,  trouble,  and  distress,  a  large  number  of  the  industrious 
Christian  populations  ;  and  on  the  other  side  there  were  the  Christian 
populations  themselves  struggling  for  freedom  and  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when,  with  the  assistance,  possibly,  of  some  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  they  might  be  free  from  that  intolerable  bondage.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  weight  of  British  influence 
either  in  the  scale  of  despotism  or  that  of  freedom,  but,  in  accordance 
with  those  traditions  which  ally  the  Tory  party  to  despotism,  he  gave 
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the  weight  of  England  in  the  scales  against  freedom  and  in  favour  of 
■despotism.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Cross,  feeling  this — feeling  that 
they  could  hardly  justify  themselves  in  supporting  this  monstrous  despot- 
ism of  Turkey — said  at  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  "  No  one  abhors  the  bad 
government  of  Turkey  more  than  I  do.  None  is  more  anxious  to  see 
reforms  carried  out  in  that  empire,  and  no  one  would  stir  a  finger — 
I  know  I  never  would,  nor  any  member  of  the  Government — in 
such  abuses  as  have  been  brought  before  us."  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Gross  was  then  standing  in  the  face  of  a  multitude  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  like  a  character  of  old,  he  washed  his  hands  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude  and  said  he  was  free  from  this  oppres- 
sion. These  words  are  mere  hollow  expressions.  Not  stir  a  finger! 
Why  the  power — the  whole  power — of  the  British  Government  was 
exerted  in  order  to  maintain  that  despotism,  and  but  for  the  action 
of  the  British  Government,  that  despotism  would  have  fallen.  But  now, 
gentlemen,  there  seems  to  be  another  change  in  operation — there  is 
another  coup  de  theatre.  We  are  told  that  some  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  have  been  taking  place  in  the  East,  and  that  the  British 
fleet  has  been  ordered  to  move  into  Turkish  waters,  and  that  there  had 
been  an  ultimatum  presented  to  the  Porte ;  and  now  we  are  told  that 
the  British  Fleet  was  not  sent  to  Turkish  waters  at  all,  and  in  fact  they 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  there  is  very  little  indeed  in  the  whole  affair. 
But  no  question  about  it,  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  certain  amount 
of  pressure  put  upon  the  Turk  in  order  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  by  taking  measures  to  remove  the  complaints 
of  the  people  in  Asia  Minor.  I  must  say,  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  change  in  policy.  Some  people  fancy  it  is  a  mere 
electioneering  trick,  and  that  they  are  doing  this  in  order  to  try  to  prove 
to  us  that  they  are  very  active  in  looking  after  the  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  show  that  they  are  not  going  to  allow  this  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  to  become  a  dead  letter.  That  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but 
one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  if  what  is  stated  in  the  papers  is  true, 
Government  has  made  what  is  really  a  very  considerable  change  in  their 
policy  in  Turkey.  Now,  I  see  in  the  Daily  News  to-day  what  I  must 
say  is  a  curious  statement  on  this  subject.  A  correspondent  in  the 
Daily  News  say  that  "  Sir  Henry  Layard's  demands  comprised  the 
renewal  in  full  of  the  agreement  respecting  Cyprus  and  reforms  in  Asia 
Minor  a:s  follows  :  —  Appointment  of  Englishmen  as  collectors  and 
inspectors  of  the  finances ;  formation  of  an  armed  force  under  English 
officers,  and  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  under  the  presidency 
of  English  judges."  The  correspondent  further  states  that  the  Porte 
has  consulted  the  ambassadors  separately  on  this  subject.  The  Austrian 
and  Italian  ambassadors  advised  the  Porte  to  concede  the  English 
demands.  The  German  ambassador  reserved  his  opinion.  The  French 
ambassador  answered  in  effect  that  there  was  no  reason  for  precipitancy. 
If  the  demands  are  anything  like  what  is  here  stated — demands  such  as 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  English  officials — what  does  that  mean  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  Turkey  will  ever  submit  to  have  the  armies  of 
Asia  Minor  under  the  control  of  Englishmen  ?  Do  you  think  they  will 
•ever  submit  to    have    the    financial    arrangements  under    the  control 
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of  Englishmen  ?  Why,  it  would  stop  all  the  plunder  that  the  Pashas- 
are  now  enjoying ;  it  would,  no  doubt,  open  out  a  nice  field  for 
a  great  number  of  promising  young  gentlemen,  who  are  not  able  to  find 
occupation  at  home,  who  might  find  nice  appointments  as  officers  in  the 
army   in   Asia   Minor,  and   also  as  managers  of  the  finances.       But, 

fentlemen,  there  are  two  or  three  things  which  would  have  to  occur 
efore  that  could  be  done.  In  the  first  place  you  must  have  Turkey 
willing  to  give  up  entirely  its  independence  so  far  as  Asia  Minor  is 
concerned,  and  ready  to  give  up  one  of  its  greatest  sources  of  income 
and  plunder.  You  must  also  have  the  power  of  securing  that  England 
should  take  this  position,  because,  although  my  Lords  Beaconsfield  and 
Salisbury  are  so  very  active  in  condemning  other  countries,  they  don't 
remember  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  are  looking  with  great 
suspicion  upon  us,  and  they  are  asking,  "  What  are  these  people 
intending  to  do  ?"  I  have  no  doubt  this  Austrian  and  German  alliance, 
if  all  could  be  found  out  about  it,  would  have  in  some  parts  of  the 
arrangements  some  things  that  would  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
British  Government  if  they  knew  all  about  it.  In  one  of  these  early 
novels  to  which  I  have  alluded,  he  spoke,  amongst  other  things,  of  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus  by  England.  He  said  that  the  English  "  would 
take  Cyprus  as  a  compensation."  England  has  done  that  under  his 
control.  He  said  in  one  of  his  early  novels  that  the  Queen  was  to  be 
made  Empress  of  India,  and  the  Queen  has  been  made  Empress  of 
India  ;  and  he  said,  amongst  other  things,  these  words,  and  they  may, 
perhaps,  give  some  indication  of  this  new  move  of  policy — he  said  : — "  If 
the  English  would  only  understand  their  own  interests,  with  my  co- 
operation, Syria  might  be  theirs.  The  Porte  never  could  govern  it." 
And  in  another  passage  : — '*  It  appears  to  me,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  whole  country  to  the  Euphrates  might  be  conquered  in  a  campaign  ; 
but  then  I  want  to  know  how  far  artillery  is  necessary,  whether  it  be 
indispensable.  Then,  again,  the  lesser  Asia.  We  should  never  lose  sight 
of  lesser  Asia  as  the  principal  scene  of  our  movements  ;  the  richest 
regions  of  the  world,  almost  depopulated,  and  a  position  from  which  we 
might  magnetise  Europe. "  Gentlemen,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  sympathies- 
are  towards  the  East — not  to  the  rising  prosperous  West.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  sympathies  are  not  with  you,  the  plodding,  industrious 
millions,  but  they  are  with  ideas  of  grandeur  and  of  empire — ideas  which 
in  all  history  of  the  world,  no  doubt,  have  been  right  enough  for  the 
enjoyment  of  kings  and  of  statesmen  and  of  generals,  but  they  crush  the 
main  body  of  the  people  like  a  nether  millstone.  Gentlemen,  it  is  for 
you  to  say  whether  you  will  or  will  not  allow  this  mad  policy  to  continue. 
I  cannot  tell  you  where  it  is  going  to  stop.  They,  no  doubt,  by  post- 
poning the  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  have  several  months  more  in 
order  to  increase  the  difficulties  and  obligations  of  this  country  ;  but, 
gentlemen,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  must  come  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  months,  and  it  will  then  be  for  you  to  do  your  duty,  and  it  will 
be  for  the  constituencies  to  do  theirs.  Gentlemen,  when  I  see  this 
magnificent  meeting — a  meeting  of  such  magnitude,  filled  as  it  is  by  men 
of  such  great  intelligence — I  cannot  but  feel  that  at  all  events  in  Burnley 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  views  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  take.. 
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"When,  about  four  years  ago,  I  came  to  this  borough  a  perfect  stranger, 
well,  I  certainly  didn't  know  any  of  the  electors  of  the  borough — I  came- 
to  the  borough  without  any  personal  friends ;  I  came  because  the 
Liberal  electors  of  Burnley,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  did  me  the  great 
honour  of  asking  me  to  stand  as  their  candidate.  Gentlemen,  when  I 
came  here,  no  doubt  known  to  Liberal  politicians,  but  still  not  personally 
known  to  many,  I  was  met  during  that  election  with  a  large  amount  of 
misrepresentation,  and  there  were  certain  things  attributed  to  me  in 
regard  to  opinion  and  fact  which  were  entirely  untrue.  I  was 
met  by  my  opponent  with  only  scant  courtesy ;  but,  gentlemen, 
you  did  me  the  great  honour  of  returning  me  to  Parliament  by 
a  large  majority,  and  at  all  events  I  may  say  this — that  there 
is  no  danger  now  of  any  misrepresentations  having  any  effect.  You 
have  been  able  to  watch  my  course  during  the  last  four  years  both  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it.  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  spared  myself  when 
I  thought  I  could  promote  the  Liberal  interest,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  I  shall  come  before  you  when  a  dissolution  takes 
place  with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  I  do  not  know  even  now  by 
whom  I  am  to  be  opposed,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  complain — I  have 
no  right  to  complain — if  the  Tories  think  fit  to  oppose  my  re-election,  for 
they  are  fiilly  entitled  to  do  so  ;  but  I  do  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen — 
and  if  my  voice  could  reach  other  constituencies  I  should  like  to  say  it 
to  them — that  there  has  never  been  an  occasion  within  the  memory  of 
any  of  us  when  the  issues  put  before  the  constituencies  of  this  country 
have  been  so  serious  or  so  important  as  they  are  now.  If  you  give  a  new 
lease  of  power  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  you  strike  a  still  further  blow  at  the 
popular  representation  of  the  people.  You  have  seen  how  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  treated,  and  how  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  willing  to  be  treated.  Are  you  willing  that  the 
Royal  Prerogative — that  the  mere  influence  of  the  Government — shall 
over-ride  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  to  prevent  the  judgments  of 
the  people?  Are  you  willing  that  the  policy  which  has  been  carried  out 
to  this  extent,  already  involving  this  country  in  immense  obligations,  in 
enormous  losses,  and  in  a  vast  expenditure,  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of 
poetic  frame  of  mind  of  a  statesman  who  is  more  a  novelist  than  a 
statesman — are  you  willing  that  his  schemes  shall  be  so  far  developed  as 
to  add  from  year  to  year  new  sources  of  difficulty  and  danger  to  the 
British  Empire — are  you  willing  that  the  great  principles  of  British 
honour  and  truth  that  we  in  this  country  have  at  all  times  been  ready  to 
hold  up  in  the  sight  of  mankind  and  maintain  by  our  power — are  you 
willing  that  these  great  principles  shall  be  still  further  dragged  down  in 
the  mire  and  trampled  upon  ?  If,  gentlemen,  you  are  willing  that  this 
thing  shall  continue,  then  the  sin  will  be  yours,  and  the  sin  will  be  of 
the  people  of  this  country  who,  with  their  minds  enlightened,  shall 
continue  to  support  this  Government.  But  if  you  are  not  willing — and,, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  you  are  not  willing — I  believe  that  Lancashire  will 
not  be  willing,  if  you  are  not  willing  that  this  thing  should  be  continued, 
then  I  call  upon  you,  every  one  of  you,  when  the  election  comes  in  this 
borough,  in  this  county,  wherever  you  are,  to  be  determined  that  you 
will  fight  in  such  a  way  as  to  succeed  by  a  very  large  majority  ;  and  rely 
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upon  this,  that  with  you  I  shall  be  ready  to  fight  the  same  battle  for 
victory. 


No.  X. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  Public  Hall,   Warrington,  Dec.  lO,   1879. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  some  future  Macaulay 
writes  the  history  of  the  present  century,  I  think  he  will  find  a  very 
perplexing  problem  in  the  discussion  and  description  of  the  present 
Government.  I  can  imagine  that  that  historian  will  lay  the  body  of  the 
Government,  like  a  corpus  vili,  upon  the  historical  dissecting  board, 
will  try  to  find  out  its  hidden  springs  of  action,  its  surprising  organiza- 
tion, and  its  very  wonderful  structure.  Why,  gentlemen,  we  are  having 
a  Government  which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Governments  which  ever  existed  in  this  country,  and  under  conditions 
of  the  most  surprising  character.  I  don't  know  whether  in  Warrington 
there  are  any  people  who  believe  that  Englishmen  are  the  ten  lost  tribes 
of  Israel.  I  saw  some  discussion  on  that  subject  some  years  ago,  and  I 
believe  there  are  a  number  of  worthy  and  excellent  people  in  this 
kingdom  who  do  verily  believe  that  we  English  people  are  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel.  I  can  quite  imagine  these  good  people  having  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  there  is  a  movement  in  progress,  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
is  a  very  great  prospect  of  a  Semitic  revival,  and  that  Benjamin  Disraeli 
is  going  to  lead  us  all  back  to  the  Holy  Land.  Our  Prime  Minister 
always  turns  his  eyes  to  the  rising  sun — his  notions  are  entirely  Oriental, 
and  he  seems  to  have  a  notion  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  plodding, 
money-getting,  flat-nosed  Franks,  as  he  calls  them,  will  be  transmuted 
into  a  higher,  into  a  loftier  class  of  nations,  residing  in  Eastern  regions, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  following  those  traditions  of  empire  and  conquest  which  rendered 
those  monarchies  so  glorious.  Just  see  how  wonderful  it  is  that  this 
statesman  of  ours,  who  is  more  a  man  of  Oriental  mind  than  a  true 
Briton — this  statesman  of  ours  enjoys  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
Queen,  whom  he  flatters  with  Imperial  titles — with  the  attribute  of 
Divine  sovereignty,  and  with  the  exercise  of  prerogative  unknown  in 
these  later  days.  This  Prime  Minister  of  ours  is  surrounded  by  a 
Cabinet  for  the  most  part  of  mediocrities — and,  by  a  skill  which  is 
wonderful,  he  plays  with  these  men  like  marionettes.  He  has  a  subser- 
vient Parliament,  the  majority  of  whom  are  willing  to  register  the 
decrees  of  the  Prime  Minister  without  question  or  without  doubt.  The 
fact  is,  Lord  Beaconsfield  assumes  to  play  the  part  of  Grand  Vizier  of  an 
Oriental  despot.  He  doesn't  take  the  Parliament  of  England  into  his 
confidence,  he  doesn't  consult  the  representatives  of  the  people.  No, 
he  treats  the  House  of  Commons  as  Napoleon  III.  treated  the  Senate 
and  assembly  of  France,  simply  as  an  adjunct  of  the  monarchy  and  of 
the  ministers ;  and  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  the  keystone  of  the 
constitution.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  is  Imperialism :  that  is 
personal  rule  :  that  is  the  fungus  which  has  been  planted  on  the  British 
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constitution.  Its  form  is  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  unsuited  to  the  climate 
of  England,  and  it  is  obnoxious  and  distasteful  to  the  British  people.  I 
say  that  we  are  living  at  the  present  moment  under  a  revolutionary 
Government,  who  have  attacked  the  vital  principle  of  the  constitution, 
and  who  are  attempting  to  alter  in  a  dangerous  manner  the  settled 
relationships  between  the  Crown  and  the  other  estates  of  the  realm. 
The  fact  is  the  spirit  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy, 
would  have  made  him  a  Strafford  under  Charles  the  First  and  a  Boling- 
broke  under  Queen  Anne.  Strafford,  because  he  unduly  pressed  the 
King's  prerogative  against  the  people,  lost  his  head  ;  and  Bolingbroke 
for  the  same  crime  was  banished  from  the  country.  But  Lord 
Beaconsfield  meets  with  very  different  treatment.  His  "  blushing 
honours  are  full  upon  him."  He  is  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter — he 
is  made  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  ;  and  for  what  I  know  before  he  dies  he 
may  be  created  Duke  of  Cyprus.  Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  way  of 
advancing  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  these  modern  days,  and  that 
is  by  abasing  Parliament — that  is,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Everything  which 
Parliament  loses  the  Crown  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  gain,  and 
every  attack  upon  the  rights  and  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament  i& 
an  attack  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  at  large.  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  does  Lord  Beaconsfield  think  about  that  ?  How  does 
he  regard  the  British  Parliament  ?  Well,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  real 
facts  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opinions  you  must  go  to  his  fiction.  If  you 
want  to  be  beguiled  by  agreeable  fiction  you  must  listen  to  what  he  calls 
statements  of  facts,  and  therefore  I  go  to  his  novels  ;  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  give  you  a  few  elegant  extracts  to  show  what  he  thinks 
about  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  Lord  Beaconsfield  says  in  his 
books  "  Parliamentary  representation  was  the  happy  device  of  a  ruder 
age,  to  which  it  was  admirably  adapted,  an  age  of  semi-civilization. " 
He  says  "An  educated  nation  recoils  from  the  vicariate  of  what  is  called 
representative  government."  "Your  House  of  Commons,  that  has 
absorbed  all  the  other  powers  in  the  State,  will  in  all  probability  fall 
more  rapidly  than  it  rose."  Then  he  says,  "The  House  of  Commons 
is  the  House  of  the  few ;  the  Sovereign  is  the  Sovereign  of  all ;  the 
proper  leader  of  the  people  is  the  individual  who  sits  on  the  throne." 
He  says,  again,  "  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  responsible  to  their 
master  ;  they  are  not  the  Ministers  of  Parliament ;"  and  he  talks  in  his 
books  of  the  "  usurpation  by  Parliament  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown."  He  calls  prerogative  "a  Divine  dominion,"  and  speaks  of 
the  "  profane  exercise  of  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty  by  political 
classes."  I  daresay  when  these  passages  were  written  a  generation  ago 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  younger,  they  would  be  regarded  as  "  the  hare- 
brained chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity."  But  now  the  matter  becomes 
very  different.  We  see  these  opinions  which  were  expressed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  his  novels,  we  now  see  them  made  into  facts.  We  find  Lord 
Beaconsfield  exercising  the  authority  and  influence  of  Prime  Minister  of 
England  in  order  to  carry  forward  his  evident  intention  of  degrading  the 
rights  of  Parliament  by  stretching  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and,  in 
fact,  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  British  constitution.     Well, 
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now,  it  is  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
puts  forward  the  claims  of  the  Crown  to  have  absolute  control,  and 
these  claims  have  recently  been  put  forward  in  a  manner  which  shows 
they  are  seriously  regarded.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Prince  Consort  these  claims  of  control  over  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  put  forward  in  a  variety  of  passages  and  on  various 
occasions  ;  while  in  a  recent,  and  probably  inspired,  article  in  the  Tory 
organ,  the  Quarterly  Reviciv,  these  claims  have  also  been  put  forward, 
and  you  find  them  in  various  leading  articles  of  the  Tory  press.  And 
the  Ministers  themselves  assume  that  position  in  regard  to  foreign  policy. 
I  dare  say  that  you  will  recollect  that  about  two  years  ago  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  when  speaking  in  Edinburgh,  treated  with  contempt 
the  criticism  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  because  he 
said  the  people  of  this  country  did  not  understand  foreign  policy  ;  and 
twelve  months  ago  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House,  talked  of  the  Government  of  the  world  being  carried  on  by 
"  Sovereigns  and  statesmen."  Well,  gentlemen,  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  It  means  that  it  is  the  object 
of  these  men  to  degrade  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  level  of  a 
parochial  vestry.  It  means  that  while  we  may  pass  turnpike  bills, 
legislate  upon  water  supply,  discuss  the  valuation  of  property,  decide 
upon  weights  and  measures,  and  even  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  upon 
threshing  machines,  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  involved  in  our  foreign  relationships.  If  you  recollect,  just 
before  the  last  general  election  Mr.  Disraeli  visited  Manchester];  and  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall  he  made  a  speech  to  a  very  much  astonished 
audience,  in  which  he  said  the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  was  "  sanitas 
sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas."  We  did  not  understand  it  then,  but  we 
understand  it  now.  It  means  that  while  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Parliament  may  attend  to  sewage,  we  must  leave  to  "  Sovereigns  and 
statesmen,"  upon  the  political  Olympus,  the  government  of  the  great 
affairs  of  the  world.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  in  that  grand  assembly 
where  the  "  Sovereigns  and  statesmen  "  of  the  world  meet,  presiding 
over  an  arcana  into  which  we  of  the  humbler  and  more  vulgar  sort  are 
not  permitted  to  enter,  there  sits  a  conspicuous  figure,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  who,  like  an  Olympian  Jove,  sends  forth  his 
thunders  and  lightnings  all  over  the  world.  They  are  brilliant  displays, 
but  they  are  very  disquieting,  and  somewhat  dangerous,  and  moreover, 
they  are  very  costly,  and  you  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  these  displays, 
gentlemen.  "  Sovereigns  and  statesmen  "  in  their  great  power,  in  their 
wisdom,  in  their  benevolence,  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  all  your  most 
important  affairs  ;  they  will  manage  all  the  concerns  in  which  you  are 
deeply  interested  ;  they  will  do  everything  for  you — except  pay  your 
taxes.  That  they  won't  do.  You  will  have  to  pay  these  taxes ;  and 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  this  imperial  policy  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  will  increase  so  long  as  the  present  Government  remains 
in  power.  Now,  I  don't  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  expenditure  to-night ; 
but  I  must  remind  you  that  the  expenditure  in  the  year  ending  March 
last  amounted  to  ten  millions  more  than  the  amount  of  expenditure  under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  ;  and  I  may  remind  you  further,  inasmuch 
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as  it  is  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  which  is  chiefly  affected 
by  this  Imperial  policy,  that  in  the  five  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  was  1 26  millionsof  money,  while 
during  the  five  years  ending  March  last  the  Tory  Government  spent  on 
the  army  and  navy  143  millions  of  money,  so  that  in  these  five  years, 
upon  the  army  and  navy,  the  Tory  Government,  in  carrying  out  this 
Imperial  policy,  had  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  seventeen  millions. 
But  that  is  not  by  any  means  all.  During  the  current  year  there  is  also 
a  considerable  excess  of  expenditure  for  military  and  naval  purposes 
beyond  the  average  expenditure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  ;  and 
then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  cost  of  the  Zulu  war  and  the  cost 
of  the  Afghan  war.  I  put  all  these  items  together  as  amounting  to  an 
additional  eighteen  millions,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  up 
to  the  present  year  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  and  above  what  would 
have  been  spent  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  been  in  power  will 
amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  that  there  should  be  an  argument,  that  there  should  be  a 
pretence,  that  a  policy  which  involves  so  large  an  expenditure,  and  upon 
which  that  expenditure  depends — is  it  not  preposterous  that  we  should 
be  asked  to  give  up  our  control  of  this  foreign  policy  to  the  "  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  "  of  the  world  ?  And,  gentlemen.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
acted  upon  this  policy  of  withdrawing  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Government  have  taken  the  various  steps  which  they  have  taken 
during  the  last  few  years  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country — 
they  have  taken  them  under  conditions  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  control  them.  Let  me  remind  you  of  one  or 
two  instances  of  this  high-handed  policy  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
carried  out,  certainly  with  a  vengeance,  the  exercise  of  "Divine 
dominion  "  and  "  the  sacred  rights  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown."  I 
will  just  mention  one  or  two  cases.  I  will  take  first  the  Suez  Canal 
shares.  Parliament  was  not  consulted  about  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shares.  Government  bought  a  number  of  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  for  which  they  gave  four  millions — a  very  excessive  sum,  and  one 
very  much  above  the  market  value.  They  did  it  without  first  of  all  ask- 
ing the  consent  of  Parliament  ;  and  they  employed  a  very  respectable 
Jewish  firm  to  raise  this  sum  of  four  millions,  and  they  paid  that  Jew  an 
enormous  commission  for  the  transaction — they  paid  him  ;if  100,000  for 
doing  what  might  have  been  done  with  scarcely  any  expenditure  at  all. 
That  was  the  first  step  which  the  Government  took  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  meddling  and  muddling  policy  in  Egypt,  which  has  interfered  with 
the  British  control  of  matters  of  Egyptian  interest,  and  has  brought  us 
into  a  partnership  with  France  which  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
complications.  Well,  then,  there  is  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Whether  it 
is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  whether  it  is  what  they  professed  it  to  l)e 
when  they  seized  upon  it,  but  which  no  one  believes  it  to  be — still,  they 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  under  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  and  without  asking  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  we  are  now 
ruling  Cyprus  under  the  royal  prerogative.  The  House  of  Commons 
has   no  control  over  Cyprus.      We  have  established  there  a  despotic 
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Government ;  the  Queen  is  represented  by  a  Commissioner,  and  that 
Commissioner  or  Lieutenant-Governor  has  absolutely  despotic  powers — 
powers  unknown  in  free  England — powers  only  fit  for  a  Government  of 
the  grossest  form  of  despotism  ;  because  this  Governor  of  Cyprus  has  the 
power  of  punishing  people  without  trial,  of  gagging  the  press,  and  he 
has  the  power  to  do  any  other  act  of  absolute  dominion  entirely  without 
the  control  of  Parliament.  Well,  now,  in  connection  with  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  you  know  there  was  an  Anglo-Turkish  convention  entered  into 
between  this  country  and  Turkey,  and  in  consideration  of  our  having, 
this  worthless  island  of  Cyprus  we  came  under  an  obligation  in  that 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  that  we  would  maintain  the  Turkish  dominions, 
in  Asia  against  any  attack  from  any  neighbour  whatever.  I  say  that  for 
the  Government  ofthiscountry,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  pawn 
the  future  resources,  and,  infact,  thefuture  welfare  of  this  country,  by  such 
a  convention  as  that  was  about  one  of  the  most  monstrous  things  which 
have  happened  of  late  years.  It  was  a  gross  abuse  of  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  Queen  ;  and  perhaps  in  this  connection  I  may  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  done  me  the  great  honour  in  Scotland  of  alluding  to  the 
course  which  I  took  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  treaty- 
making  powers,  and  I  think  that  no  one  who  reads  that  speech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  with  care  but  will  see  that  the  course  which  the  Government 
must  have  taken  in  making  this  convention  with  Turkey  without  any 
possible  opportunity  of  consulting  beforehand  the  opinions  of  the  country, 
has  led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  feel  that  this  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
Government  is  a  dangerous  power,  and  a  power  which  we  shall  have, 
sooner  or  later,  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  placed  under  restraint. 
Gentlemen,  there  was  another  action  of  royal  prerogative — the  right  to 
make  war,  a  most  serious  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  and  I  say  that  a 
Government  who,  under  that  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  declare  war 
without,  in  the  first  instance,  giving  the  Houses  of  Parliament  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  it,  take  upon  themselves  a  most 
serious  responsibility,  and  bring  that  prerogative  of  the  Crown  into 
great  question.  Nothing  but  the  most  serious  emergency — and  an 
emergency  of  a  character  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  contemplate — 
could  justify,  in  my  judgment,  a  Government  recommending  or  advising 
the  Queen  to  declare  war  without,  in  the  first  instance,  appealing  to 
Parliament  for  their  support  and  consulting  Parliament  upon  the  subject. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Afghan  war — a  great  national  ciime,  a  crime 
entailing  upon  this  country,  as  I  believe,  great  punishment  now,  and 
which  will  entail  hereafter  still  greater  punishment — that  war  was 
entered  into  by  the  Government  without  ever  having  given  Parliament 
an  opportunity  of  being  consulted  on  the  subject.  Nay,  more,  for 
months,  whilst  they  were  preparing  for  that  war,  whilst  they  were  lead- 
ing up  to  that  war,  they  intentionally  deceived  and  hoodwinked 
Parliament  in  order  that  Parliament  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  Zulu  war.  The  Government  say  it  is  not  of  their  seeking. 
In  fact.  Lord  Salisbury  made  one  of  his  extraordinary  statements  that 
we  were  invaded  by  the  Zulus.  But  I  will  say,  in  passing,  this,  that  I 
think  the  Government,  by  trying  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  the  war 
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n  Zululand,  place  themselves  in  this  position,  that  while  they  condemn 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  say  that  he  had  no  authority  to  engage  in  this  cruel 
and  wicked  war,  yet,  if  they  did  disapprove  of  his  conduct,  can  you 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  they  would  retain  him  in  the  position  of  High 
Commissioner,  and  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  South  Africa  ?  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  despatches  to  the  Government,  gave 
them  ample  notice  of  the  policy  in  which  he  wished  them  to  engage  ; 
and  yet  they  chose  to  keep  him  in  that  position  ;  and  therefore  I  say  I 
cannot  relieve  the  Government  from  the  responsibility  which  they  appear 
anxious  to  shirk.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unjustifi- 
able exercises  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Queen  consisted  in  the  movement 
of  the  Indian  troops  to  Europe.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  troops 
which  were  brought  to  Europe  last  year  the  cost  was  defrayed,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  Indian  Exchequer  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  alisolute  violation  of  law  ;  and  then,  not  only  did  they 
break  the  law  by  charging  the  expenses  of  these  troops  upon  the  Indian 
Exchequer,  but  they  violated  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  forbids  the  keep- 
ing of  a  standing  army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Now,  gentle- 
men, this  gross  and  illegal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  the 
movement  of  these  Indian  troops  was  strongly  condemned  by  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst  the  rest 
Mr.  Gladstone  strongly  condemned  this  illegal  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  and  what  did  the  Attorney-General 
do  in  reply  ?  He  sneered  at  us,  and  he  said  the  people  of  this 
country  were  not  particularly  interested  in  this  quibbling  on  constitutional 
rights  ;  and  he  claimed  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  to 
move  these  people  from  India  to  Malta  or  anywhere  else,  leaving  it  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  when  they  got  there,  subsequently  to  sanction 
the  step  which  had  been  taken  by  voting  the  necessary  supplies.  Now, 
gentlemen,  just  bear  in  mind  that  if  this  is  true  law  it  comes  to  this,  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  may  engage  in  a  European  war  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  may  bring  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
troops  from  India  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  may  pay  them  out 
of  the  Indian  revenues  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  then,  when 
the  war  is  concluded,  they  may  come  to  Parliament  and  ask  them  to 
sanction  the  repayment  to  the  Indian  exchequer  of  the  money  which  had 
been  so  advanced  out  of  the  Indian  funds.  I  say,  if  that  is  the  true 
reading  of  the  Constitution,  then  our  noble  forefathers  who  struggled  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  were  grossly  deceived.  I  say  that  our  annual 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fixing  the  actual  number  of  men  to  be 
maintained  as  a  standing  army  under  the  Crown,  which  number  of  men 
is  not  to  be  exceeded — I  say  that  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
I  say  further  that  if  this  is  the  true  law  of  this  country  then  we  are 
living  under  a  military  monarchy,  possessing  high  prerogative,  and  that 
we  may  just  as  well  tear  up  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  once.  This  is  one  of 
the  grave  issues  which  will  be  put  before  the  country  at  the  general 
election.  We  charge  the  Government  with  having  violated  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  realm,  and  we  shall  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country 
whether  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  shall  be  so  restricted  as  to  preserve  the  country  from  the  daring 
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schemes  and  insatiable  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  Prime  Minister. 
We  shall  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  majority 
have  been  false  to  the  highest  traditions  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
have  been  willing  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  be  degraded  at  the  bidding  of  the  Prime  Minister — we 
shall  appeal  from  that  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  people 
who  make  the  House  of  Commons — and  we  shall  ask  the  people  of  this 
country  whether  they  will  support  popular  rights  or  Divine  prerogative. 
There  have  been  struggles  of  this  kind  before.  There  have  been 
struggles  between  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  the  days  of  our  noble  forefathers.  Why,  gentle- 
men, our  forefathers  hated  the  very  name  of  prerogative,  which 
had  involved  this  country  in  serious  dangers  and  disasters,  and  they 
struggled  against  it  with  all  their  might  and  main,  and  the  result  was 
this,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  cut  down  ;  and  I  mistake 
very  much  the  tempers  of  the  people  of  this  country  if  they  will 
not  now,  when  the  issue  is  put  before  them,  act  in  the  same  way. 
I  say  this  is  one  of  the  issues  which  will  have  to  be  put  before  the 
country.  But  when  is  that  issue  to  be  taken  ?  When  is  the  dissolution 
to  take  place  ?  I  see  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day  that  a  neighbour  of 
ours  has  been  making  a  speech.  I  mean  the  member  for  Mid-Cheshire, 
the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  who  has  been  making  a  speech  at  a 
luncheon  at  Knutsford  in  connection  with  the  consecration  of  certain 
portions  of  the  parish  Church.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
say  this,  before  I  allude  to  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Wilbraham 
Egerton.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  on  the  occasion  of  this  luncheon 
connected  with  a  service  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  made  a 
political  speech.  I  protest,  as  a  Churchman,  against  the  disgrace  and 
discredit  of  a  man  trying  to  turn  a  religious  body  of  this  country,  the 
established  l)ody,  into  a  means  of  political  agitation.  I  say  that  for 
these  gentlemen  to  go  and  try  to  make  the  Church  of  England  into  a 
political  institution,  supposing  that  by  doing  so  they  are  serving  the 
interests  of  the  Church — I  say  I  believe  there  is  no  surer  way  of  pressing 
forward  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  than  the  course 
taken  by  a  number  of  these  gentlemen  who  turn  the  Church  of  England 
into  a  mere  political  institution.  I  protest  against  it  solemnly,  and  I  say, 
that  I,  for  one,  whenever  any  sueh  attempt  is  made,  shall  be  ready  both 
publicly  and  privately  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  that 
religious  body.  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  made  this  remark  about  the 
dissolution.  He  said  that  he  scouted  the  demand  for  a  dissolution,  and 
intimated  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Government  should  wish,  as 
far  as  possible,  before  appealing  to  the  country,  to  close  the  many 
transactions  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  Why,  gentlemen,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  our  experience,  that  if  we  are  to  wait  until  they  close 
the  many  transactions  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  we  shall  have 
to  wait  a  very  long  time.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  speech  the  other 
night  at  the  Mansion  House,  said  that  the  operations  in  Central  Asia 
had  met  wtth  signal  success,  and  that  the  North  Western  frontier  of 
India  had  been  secured,  and  he  also  said  that  the  war  in  South  Africa 
had  been  concluded.     Well,  if  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  were  true, 
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these  many  transactions  have  come  to  a  close  ;  but,  unfortunately,  these 
were  some  of  the  misleading  statements  of  a  speech  which  was  full  of 
fiction,  from  chemicals  down  to  the  imperious  words  of  an  unauthen- 
ticated  Roman  saying.  These  wars  are  not  closed ;  these  many 
transactions  are  not  closed  ;  nothing  is  settled  anywhere  ;  wherever  you 
look  you  find  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  be  exposed  to  a 
new  difficulty  and  a  new  emergency.  The  Eastern  question  may  break 
out  at  any  moment.  We  were  told  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  we  had 
concentrated  Turkey;  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "Yes,  we  had  con- 
centrated Turkey  as  we  concentrate  a  man  by  cutting  his  limbs  off," 
and  while  we  have  cut  off  the  limbs  of  Turkey,  we  have  left  the  trunk 
corrupt  and  decayed.  Armenia  may  become  a  second  Bulgaria  at  any 
moment.  In  fact,  if  you  noticed  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  last  week, 
there  was  a  most  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of  Constantinople  and 
of  the  state  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  it  was 
said  in  the  Times,  have  their  offices  surrounded  by  crowds  of  starving 
women,  the  wives  and  widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  officials, 
begging  for  their  arrears  of  pay.  Asia  Minor,  we  were  likewise  told,  is 
a  picture  of  desolation,  with  millions  of  acres  lying  idle  and  uncultivated, 
A  traveller  may  go  for  miles  upon  miles,  indeed,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  see  on  every  hand  this  wild  desolation — 
desolate  because  life  and  property  are  not  safe.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  country  can  be  flourishing  when  it  is  under  the  heel  of  cruel  Turkey. 
But  it  may  happen  that  Armenia  may  rise  up  in  revolution  against 
Turkey.  Don't  you  think  it  is  likely  ?  Don't  you  think  that  any  nation 
crushed  down  to  the  earth  by  a  grinding  despotism — -men  who  have  not 
their  lives  or  the  product  of  their  industry  safe,  women  who  have  not 
their  honour  safe — don't  you  think  a  country  so  crushed  down  by  a 
despotic  power,  may  possibly  seek  to  gain  its  freedom  by  rising  against 
its  oppressors  ?  And  if  that  takes  place,  we  shall  be  told  that  Russia  is 
intriguing,  and  we  shall  have  this  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  appealed 
to,  that  British  blood  and  British  money  shall  be  spent  in  order  to 
maintain  Turkish  despotism  on  the  necks  of  struggling  Christians.  Are 
you  willing  that  should  continue  ?  Then  there  is  Greece.  In  regard  to 
Greece,  at  any  moment  there  may  be  a  spark  which  will  kindle  a 
conflagration  in  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Crete.  Lord  Salisbury  said  at 
Manchester  that  the  Government  had  followed  the  old  traditions  of 
foreign  policy.  They  followed  the  bad  traditions  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  they  neglected  the  good  traditions.  The  best  traditions  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  centre  around  the  independence  of  Greece. 
(Greece,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world,  and  associated 
as  it  is  with  recollections  of  an  illustrious  nation — Greece  has  been 
crushed  down  for  four  centuries  by  the  power  of  Turkey  ;  and  at  length 
they  struggled  for  freedom,  and  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago — 
about  sixty  years  ago — that  struggle  was  going  on,  and  it  received 
the  sympathies  of  great  numbers  of  the  British  nation.  That 
struggle  at  length  ended,  and  Greece  achieved  her  independence ; 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  this  country,  Mr.  Canning,  made  use  of  the 
influence  of  England  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  Greece  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Canning  had  lived,  Greece  would  not  have  only  possessed  the 
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portion  of  Europe  which  was  then  given  to  her,  but  she  would  have  had 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete — territories  inhabited  by  Greek  populations 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Canning  died,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who,  with  that  old  Tory  feeling  of  opposition  to  every- 
thing like  rights  and  independence,  refused  to  give  these  people  the 
territories  belonging  to  them  ;  cramped  Greece  within  the  small  limits 
assigned  to  it,  kept  out  of  it  those  important  territories  belonging  to  the 
Greek  nation,  and  left  them  to  suffer  under  the  tyranny  of  Turkey. 
Well,  gentlemen,  ever  since  that  time  Greece  has  gone  on  flourishing  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  made  independent  became 
prosperous.  The  other  portions,  which  were  left  under  Turkish  rule, 
of  course  did  not  prosper  ;  but  during  the  last  fifty  years — during  the 
last  half  century — I  may  just  mention  that  the  population  of  Greece  has^ 
doubled.  Her  revenue  has  increased  six-fold  ;  she  has  re-built  twenty- 
three  old  cities,  and  founded  ten  new  towns  ;  she' has  constructed  15 
excellent  harbours,  extended  cultivation  throughout  the  country, 
educated  the  people,  established  a  large  mercantile  navy  and  developed 
a  large  foreign  trade,  amounting  to  over  six  millions  a  year,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  are  transactions  between  this  country  and  Greece.  These 
are  the  results  of  our  policy,  limited  as  it  was.  What  has  happened 
since  ?  Ever  since,  these  outlying  provinces  of  Greece,  occupied  by 
Greeks,  have  been  struggling  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
During  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  Greece  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  fray  in  order  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  those  Greek  outlying  provinces  ;  but  what  did  the 
Government  do  ?  They  promised  Greece  that  if  she  would  hold 
her  hand,  if  she  would  not  interfere  in  this  war  and  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  Turkey,  they  would  give  her  claims  their 
support  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Greece  stopped  out  of  the  war  when 
she  might  have  fought  for  her  own  interest,  and,  no  doubt,  compelled 
from  Turkey  the  cession  of  those  territories  ;  and  then  when  peace  was 
concluded  and  the  Berlin  Congress  was  held,  and  the  claims  of  the  out- 
lying territories  of  Greece  had  to  be  considered,  France — the 
representative  of  France — was  the  great  supporter  of  Greek  liberties, 
while  the  representatives  of  England,  meanly,  dishonourably,  to  the 
discredit  of  their  countrymen,  were  opposed  to  a  full  measure  of  liberty 
for  Greece.  They  were  opposed  to  the  scheme  for  giving  to  Greece 
those  outlying  provinces ;  and  the  result  of  all  of  it  was  that  a  com- 
promise was  entered  into,  and  a  certain  strip  of  territory  in  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  was  granted  to  Greece  on  this  understanding,  that  France 
recommended  that  there  should  be  such  a  retrocession  to  Greece,  but  it 
was  to  be  determined  by  an  arrangement  which  was  to  be  come  to 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  as  to  the  exact  line  of  frontier.  That  was 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  nothing  has  l)een  done  since ;  Turkey  has 
continually  refused  to  recognise  these  claims,  continually  used  all  sorts 
of  procrastination  ;  and  I  see  in  the  papers  to-day  that  a  Press  corre- 
spondent states  that  there  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory  prospect  whatever 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Greek  question.  And  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no 
prospect,  and  there  will  be  no  prospect,  and  probably  the  settlement  of 
the  Greek  question  will  not  come  about  until  it   is  the  result  of  some 
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further  disturbance  in  the  East ;  and  all  this  through  the  course  taken 
by  the  British  Government.  If  the  British  Government  had  supported 
France  in  claiming  for  the  Greeks  that  fair  measure  of  right  and  justice 
which  she  was  entitled  to,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  been  satisfied,  and  so  far  the  Eastern  Question  would  have 
been  placed  probably  on  a  basis  which  would  have  been  likely  to  last. 
Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  us  that  while  the  Slavs,  who  have  been  supported 
by  Russia,  should  have  received  a  very  considerable  measure  of  justice, 
the  Greeks,  all  of  whose  sympathies  go  with  England  and  not  with 
Russia,  should,  inconsequence  of  having  relied  on  English  promises  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries,  have  been  deceived  and  cheated  of  their 
just  rights.  I  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  anywhere  and 
consider  that  these  questions  which  have  been  raised  by  the  British 
Government  are  at  all  in  course  of  settlement.  My  honourable  friend 
has  alluded  to  Afghanistan.  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  Mansion  House 
speech,  said  that  by  their  proceedings  in  Afghanistan  they  had 
strengthened  their  position,  that  their  operations  had  met  with  signal 
success,  and  that  the  North-Western  frontier  had  been  secured.  Where 
is  the  North-Western  frontier?  Can  any  man  tell  me  where  that  frontier 
is  ?  What  security  have  we  in  Afghanistan  ?  How  can  we  have 
strengthened  our  frontier  in  India  by  having  to  hold  down  by  British 
bayonets  millions  of  ferocious,  warlike,  and  independent  races, 
inhabiting  a  barren  and  rugged  territory?  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
reign  of  terror  going  on  in  Cabul.  You  hear  of  men  by  the  score  hanged. 
Hanged  for  what  ?  Not  for  murdering  the  Envoy  whom  you  sent  there 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  every  wise  and  experienced  man.  No 
doubt  those  who  were  absolutely  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  Envoy 
deserved  the  punishment  of  guilt  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  those 
wretches  who  are  now  being  hanged.  They  are  hanged,  perhaps, 
because  they  have  not  given  up  their  arms — a  nation  writhing  under  the 
control  of  the  invader.  We  are  there,  gentlemen,  by  no  right  of  justice, 
we  are  there  as  invaders,  and  these  men  struggling  for  their  liberty  if 
they  are  found  with  arms  in  their  hands  are  hanged.  Men  are  being 
hanged  on  this  pretence  that  they  are  rebels.  Rebels,  who  to  ?  Who 
are  the  rebels  against  in  Afghanistan  ?  We  made  a  treaty  with 
Yakoob  Khan,  and  our  Government  lived  for  about  a  month  in  a 
Fool's  Paradise.  They  thought  the  Afghanistan  question  had  been  all 
settled  by  this  treaty  with  Yakoob  Khan  ;  but  that  treaty  has  all  dis- 
appeared, and  Yakoob  Khan  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Where  is  the  authority  against  which  these  men  are  rebelling? 
And  yet  we  are  hanging  them.  Ah,  gentlemen,  40  years  ago  we 
passed  through  the  same  experience  in  Cabul.  We  occupied  it 
40  years  ago,  and  we  left  in  the  minds  of  that  people  a  feeling  of  hatred 
and  revenge  against  the  British  name  ;  and  we  are  now  deepening  and 
searing,  as  with  a  red  hot  iron,  the  same  feeling  of  hatred  and  bitterness 
against  us  for  our  injustice.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  attach  this  nation 
to  us  by  conduct  such  as  that  ?  Is  this  the  friendly,  powerful  and 
independent  State,  which  has  now  been  broken  up  by  us  into  a  number 
of  separate  hordes,  all  absolute  opponents  to  English  power  ?  Then 
they  say  it  is  settled.    Why,  gentlemen,  the  moment  you  get  to  the  out- 
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skirts  of  Afghanistan  you  get  upon  Persia,  and  already  we  are  being 
told  that  Russia  is  intriguing  with  Persia,  and  that  forsooth  we  must 
make  Persia  into  a  friendly,  independent,  and  powerful  State.  Are  we 
to  go  through  the  world  with  the  British  sword  crushing  and  destroying 
independent  nations  in  order  to  make  them  friendly  ?  Are  we,  because 
of  the  phantom  called  "Russian  intrigue,"  thus  to  bring  down  into 
disgrace  and  dishonour  the  high  name  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  for  you 
to  say.  You  will  have  to  give  your  voice  and  vote  upon  these  great 
questions — the  greatest  issues  which  have  ever  been  presented  to  the 
electoral  body  of  this  kingdom.  I  appeal  to  you.  I  know  I  shall  not 
appeal  in  vain.  I  believe  the  people  of  Warrington  will  act  as  become 
men,  as  become  British  men,  and  as  become  Christians. 
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Annual  Address  to  his  Constituents  in  the  Public  Hall.  Warrington^ 
Oct.   i8,  1871. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  third  occasion  upon  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  appearing  before  you  to  give  an 
account  of  my  stewardship.  On  the  two  former  occasions  I  had 
nothing  but  words  of  congratulation  to  offer.  I  was  able  to  point 
to  the  work  which  the  Liberal  Government  had  done,  and  which, 
in  my  humble  position  as  your  representative,  I  had  assisted  them 
in  doing,  during  these  two  sessions.  That  work  was  of  a  most 
important  character.  During  the  first  session  we  passed  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  a  bill  which,  already,  is  bearing  great  fruit  in  Ireland 
in  assuaging  religious  animosity  and  in  making  the  large  mass  of  the 
population  feel  that,  at  all  events  as  far  as  their  religious  convictions 
are  concerned,  there  is  justice  done  to  them.  In  the  second  session 
we  passed  that  great  measure,  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  a  bill  which  is 
also  bearing  great  fruit.  It  is  raising  an  independent,  energetic,  and 
industrious  body  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Ireland,  and  I  hope  it  gives 
a  prospect  that  in  the  future  Ireland  shall  take  her  proper  place  as  the 
abode  of  industry  and  prosperity,  side  by  side  with  our  own  country.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  effect  of  that  important  act  will  be  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  no  longer  held  under  the  grinding  foot  of  an 
absentee  aristocracy,  will  feel  that  they  are  able  to  employ  their  capital 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  with  confidence,  and  will  feel  that  they  can 
act  as  citizens  of  this  great  empire  without  experiencing  that  sensation  of 
slavery  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  existed  before  the  passing  of  that 
great  measure.  Gentlemen,  in  the  session  of  1870,  in  addition  to  that 
important  Irish  measure,  we  passed  the  Education  Bill.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  that  Bill  further  than  to  say  that,  although  there  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  that  measure^ 
yet,  at  all  events,  we  may  say  this,  that  it  does  give  a  great  prospect 
that  every  man  shall  hereafter  have  far  better  means  of  education  for 
his  children  in  the  future  than  have  been  in  existence  in  the  past,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  although  there  may  be  in  connection  with  that 
educational  instrumentality  perhaps  something  that  some  of  us  do  not 
entirely  approve  of,  yet,  if  we  can  get  an  educated  people  we  shall  get 
a  free  people,  and  no  educated  people  can  long  submit  to  any  laws  that 
are  either  despotic  or  injurious  to  their  interests.     In  the  session  of  1869 
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and  1870  we  also  had  the  pleasure  of  making  great  reductions  in  the 
expenditure  of  this  countrj* ;  and  in  my  speeches  to  you  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  give  to  Mr.  Gladstone  full  praise  for  these  great 
reductions  of  expenditure.  These  reductions  enabled  the  Government 
to  make  correspondingly  a  great  reduction  in  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  a  moment  to  what 
taxes  we  repealed  during  those  two  sessions.  In  1869  we  removed  the 
remaining  is.  duty  from  corn.  That  produced  ;^900,ooo  a  year — taxes 
which  raised  the  price  of  bread  to  a  certain  extent  throughout  the 
country— and  it  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  corn  laws.  We  repealed 
the  fire  insurance  duty,  which  raised  a  million  a  year,  and  which  tended 
to  prevent  that  providence  which' all  men  should  exercise  in  relation  to 
their  property.  We  also  reduced  the  assessed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  a 
million,  and  we  took  id.  off  the  income  tax,  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
million  and  a  half.  In  1870  we  reduced  the  sugar  duty  one  half,  which 
amounted  to  ;^2, 750,000;  and  this  was  a  great  boon  to  every  consumer 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  means  everybody.  We  also  took  another  id. 
off  the  income  tax,  making  another  million  and  a  half,  and  we  reduced 
the  excise  and  stamp  duties,  amounting  to  ;i^35o,ooo.  In  these  two 
years  we  actually  reduced  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ;if9, 000,000  a  year. 
Now  what  Tory  Government  can  say  that  they  ever  did  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  time  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  will  be  said,  and  no  doubt 
with  truth,  that  Mr.  Lowe,  with  great  ingenuity,  anticipated  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes  in  one  year,  and  by  the  levying  of  direct  taxes  in 
a  particular  manner  had  the  advantage  of  a  certain  additional  sum  of 
money  in  a  given  year  ;  but  the  Liberal  Government  had  to  make  up 
more  than  ^4,000,000  that  was  due  on  the  account  of  the  Abyssinian 
war — a  legacy  left  to  them  by  their  Tory  predecessors, — and  they  paid 
that  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country,  besides  reducing  the  taxes  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  named.  Now,  I  am  anxious  that  this  should  be  well 
undenstood,  because  our  Tory  friends,  who  are  never  economical  them- 
selves, no  doubt  intend  to  try  to  make  great  capital  out  of  the  fact  that 
■during  the  last  session  we  have  certainly  been  spending  too  much  money, 
and  the  Government  have  had  to  increase  the  income  tax  twopence  in 
the  pound.  Now,  what  I  want  to  show  you  is  this,  that  the  income 
tax,  although  increased  twopence  in  the  pound,  only  stands  at  the  same 
amount  that  it  stood  at  in  the  time  of  the  Derljy-Disraeli  Government. 
They  levied  a  sixpenny  income  tax,  and  the  present  Government  is  doing 
the  same,  so  that  we  are  not  worse  off  as  regards  the  income  tax,  and 
■we  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  of  six  millions  in  the  taxes  of 
the  country.  In  addition  to  that,  the  national  debt  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  reduced  by  ten  millions  sterling,  which  is  rather  a  large 
sum  to  have  paid  during  three  years,  especially  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  such  payment  has  been  accompanied  by  so  large  a 
reduction  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  Well,  now,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  should  give  to  our  distinguished  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
to  his  Government,  the  full  credit  of  what  they  have  done.  I  say  this 
with  all  the  more  cheerfulness  and  confidence  because,  at  all  events,  for 
the  great  increase  of  expenditure  of  the  last  session,  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
no  way  responsible  ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  reminded  Mr. 
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Gladstone  of  the  words  that  he  gave  utterance  to  upon  this  platform.  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  very  strongly  against  the  policy  of 
the  Government  ;  but  whilst  I  am  prepared  to  do  my  utmost  to  check 
the  Government  in  what  I  think  to  he  wrong,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  should  recognise  what  they  have  done  that  is  right,  and  that  we 
should  remember,  at  all  events,  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  more 
within  the  last  three  years  than  any  Tory  Government  has  done,  or  will 
be  likely  to  do,  within  the  same  time.  I  say  that  the  great  increase  of 
expenditure  last  year  has  been  a  great  mistake.  It  commenced  in 
August,  last  year,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia. 
That  first  vote  of  20,000  men  and  two  millions  of  money  was  the  first 
wrong  step,  and  on  that  wrong  step  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  mis- 
takes— as  I  consider  them  to  be — of  the  Government  have  followed. 
Well,  I  was  one  of  the  seven  who  opposed  that  vote,  and  no  one  can 
have  read  the  speech  that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  short  time  ago  at 
Whitby  without  seeing  that  he  knew  that  it  was  a  mistake.  I  know 
that  he  is  convinced  that  it  was  a  mistake.  He  talked  at  Whitby  of 
alarmism.  There  no  doubt  was  a  great  amount  of  foolish  alarmism  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  We  saw  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  member 
after  another  get  up  and  urge  the  Government  to  do  something  to  defend 
the  country.  Against  what  ?  Why,  from  my  youth  upwards — and  I 
daresay  that  has  been  the  case  with  you — we  have  always  had  a  French 
bugbear  in  our  minds,  and  we  have  been  told  that  we  must  protect  our- 
selves against  France  ;  but  France  had  quite  enough  to  do  at  that  time. 
There  was  no  chance  of  her  attacking  us  when  she  had  to  cope  with  that 
great  power  of  Germany,  and  I  ventured  to  urge  upon  the  Government 
last  year,  lx)th  publicly  and  privately,  that  they  should  not  take  a  step 
which  might  involve  them  in  any  unnecessary  expenditure.  But  they 
•did  take  that  step,  and  this  year  they  followed  it  up,  and  that  is  the  real 
origin  of  the  great  additional  expenditure  of  the  past  session.  Now,  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  you  very  strongly,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  this  expenditure  was  not  for  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
because  that  this  year  will  only  have  cost  about  ^^600, 000,  whereas  our 
additional  expenditure  during  the  year  is  upwards  of  ;i^3, 000,000.  It 
was  for  the  increase  of  the  army — for  expenses  connected  with  the  army  ; 
it  was  for  guns,  rifles,  powder,  and  military  stores,  and,  of  course,  to 
pay  for  the  additional  20,000  men.  The  result  is  that  we  find  ourselves 
paying  this  year  nearly  ;i^i  7,000,000  for  our  army,  whereas,  in  1830, 
the  entire  expenditure  of  this  country — leaving  out  the  cost  of  the 
national  debt — for  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  amounted  only  to 
;^i 8,000,000  per  year.  So  that  we  are  now  spending  for  the  army  alone 
within  one  million  of  what  sufficed  during  the  Wellington-Peel  adminis- 
tration of  1830  to  pay  for  the  whole  service  and  expenditure  of  the 
country.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that  is  rather  a  serious  thing,  and  the 
only  way  to  stop  it — and  it  will  go  on  if  you  do  not  stop  it — is  for  the 
public  to  awake  up  to  its  own  interests,  and  to  call  upon  the  members 
of  Parliament  to  be  in  their  places,  and  to  use  their  influence  against  the 
<;ontinuance  of  this  great  expenditure.  Allow  me  here  to  make  a  per- 
sonal remark.  We  have  heard  lately  of  members  of  Parliament,  or  of  a 
certain  memlier,  at  all  events,  staying  in  the  House  of  Commons  until 
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the  small  hours  of  the  morning  in  order  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
brewers  and  licensed  victuallers.  I  may  say  that  I  stayed  in  the  House 
until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  in  order  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  public  at  large.  I  protested  against  their  votes,  and  divided  the 
House  against  them.  Of  course  I  was  in  a  minority,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  London  correspondent  of  a  Tory  paper  published  in  a  neighljouring 
town  of  this  county  made  very  merry  at  my  expense,  saying  that  I  had 
been  keeping  the  House  together  until  very  late  hours  in  the  night,  or 
rather,  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  had  been  defeated  in  the  division 
by  a  large  majority.  But  what  I  did,  told  ;  and  I  have  the  best  inform- 
ation— the  very  best  information — upon  which  I  can  assure  that  when 
the  Government  meet  Parliament  next  year,  they  will  come  before  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  reduction — a  very  large  reduction— of 
expenditure,  amounting  to  some  millions.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
opposing  the  expenditure  I  was  defeated  ;  but  the  Government  know 
that  there  is  a  public  out  of  doors  watching  what  is  going  on  indoors  ; 
and  that  public  opinion  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  men,  who, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  House  is  wearied,  are  prepared  to 
vote  against  the  Government  of  the  day  ;  and  they  know — and  that  is 
what  checks  the  expenditure  very  much — the  public  departments  know 
that  there  are  those  in  the  House  who  will  rouse  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  any  unnecessary  expenditure  ;  and  knowing  this  they 
begin  to  try  if  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  reduce  it.  I  have  al- 
ready said,  and  I  say  it  with  some  confidence,  from  the  source  whence 
I  have  gained  my  information,  that  I  believe  the  Government  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  did  make  a  mistake  in  going  into  that 
large  expenditure,  and  that  next  year  they  will  try  to  remedy 
the  mistake  by  making  a  very  considerable  reduction.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  blot  of  the  session.  It  was  the  origin  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
budget.  Had  Mr.  Lowe,  as  he  had  in  former  years,  had  a  surplus  to 
deal  with  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty,  but  when  he  had  to  find 
means  for  this  increase  of  expenditure  he  tumbled  over  into  a  series  of 
blunders.  The  first  budget  he  brought  forward  was  one  which  was 
entirely  discreditable  to  him.  It  was  his  own  budget  ;  it  was  not  the 
budget  of  the  Government,  except  that  they  had  adopted  it.  They 
knew  no  more  about  the  budget  than  I  did  two  days  before  it  was 
brought  into  the  House.  It  was  decided  upon  at  a  Cabinet  Council  on 
the  Wednesday,  and  brought  before  the  House  on  the  Thursday.  They 
trusted  to  Mr.  Lowe.  I  can  only  say,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  of 
Mr.  Lowe  goes,  I  should  be  very  glad  individually  if  the  Government 
would  treat  him,  as  the  seamen  in  a  celebrated  vessel  treated  a  certain 
gentleman  named  Jonah,  if  they  would  get  rid  of  Mr.  Lowe  from  the 
Cabinet.  Well,  he  proposed  in  his  budget  to  deal  with  the  succession 
duty,  but  not  boldly.  He  did  not  deal  with  it  by  putting  on  real 
property,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  an  equal  amount  of  taxation  to  that 
borne  by  personalty.  He  dealt  with  it  in  a  manner  which  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Then  he  brought  forward  his  match  tax — a  tax  ujwn 
industry  ;  one  of  those  taxes  which  I  thought  we  had  got  rid  of  a 
century  ago.  For  the  Government  to  bring  forward  the  match  tax,  was 
to  oppose  an  interference  with  the   industry  of  some  of  the  poorest 
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children  and  people  in  London,  and  which  would  interfere  with  that 
branch  of  industry,  and  interfere  very  much  with  the  export  of  matches ;. 
and  to  that  extent  would  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  country.  I 
think  it  was  altogether  a  retrogade  step.  I  considered  it  as  an 
independent  member,  and  I  determined  to  oppose  this  budget,  and  with  a 
most  excellent  friend  of  mine — a  man  for  whom  I  have  high  respect  and 
esteem  ;  a  man  who  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons — I  mean  Mr.  James  White,  the  member  for  Brighton,  I 
arranged  with  him  the  terms  of  a  motion  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  terms  of  the  motion  were  these — "That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  the  additional  taxation  proposed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  will  entail  burdens  upon  the  people  which  are  not  justified 
by  existing  circumstances."  I  seconded  Mr.  White's  motion,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  speech  I  then  delivered — and  which  you  have  jDrobably 
read  in  the  local  papers — I  criticised  very  strongly  the  arguments  which 
Mr.  Lowe  had  brought  forward  in  his  Budget  speech  in  favour  of  the 
budget  which  he  had  introduced.  Gentlemen,  I  will  make  a  confession 
to  you.  Of  course,  I  did  not  want  to  upset  the  Government  ;  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  Government,  and  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  head  of  it.  My  object  was  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment feel  that  the  budget  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  I  did  not  see 
how  we  could  have  replaced  them  with  better  men  than  we  have  at  the 
present  moment.  Therefore  I  did  not  want  to  displace  the  Government, 
but  what  I  wanted  was  this — to  draw  up  a  resolution  that  would  secure 
the  support  of  a  large  number  of  the  Liberal  party,  so  as  to  give  the 
Government  an  intimation  that  the  policy  they  were  pursuing  was  one 
that  was  unsatisfactory  to  us.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when,  on  the  night 
we  were  bringing  forward  the  motion,  we  found  that  the  Tories  were  all 
going  to  vote  for  us,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli  intended  to  speak  for  us.  I 
was  told  by  one  Tory  member  after  another  that  I  met  in  the  lobby — 
"  I  am  going  to  vote  for  your  resolution,"  and  I  began  to  consider  that 
that  was  rather  unfortunate.  But  at  the  same  time,  although  I  thought 
it  was  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  Tory  members  —I  will  make  a 
few  exceptions,  because  there  were  members  amongst  the  Tory  party 
who  were  prepared  to  vote  because  they  disapproved  of  the  increased 
expenditure  to  a  great  extent — should  support  the  motion  for  factious 
purposes,  still  I  remembered  what  Mr.  Cobden  had  said  in  1862,  when 
the  Tories,  in  the  same  way,  were  prepared  to  support  a  motion  brought 
forward  by  a  Liberal  member.  He  said  — "  It  matters  nothing  who 
supports  this  motion,  because  I  think  it  right  that  we  should  support 
what  we  believe  to  be  true."  I  went  on  with  the  motion,  along  with 
my  friend  Mr.  White,  and  some  Liberal  members— very  judiciously,  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances — when  they  saw  how  matters  were  going,, 
voted  the  other  way.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  we  did  exactly  what  we 
wanted  ;  we  ran  the  Government  so  close  that  it  made  it  desperately 
unpleasant  to  them,  and  yet  we  did  not  turn  them  out.  But  we  did  this 
— we  settled  the  budget  ;  we  knocked  it  in  the  head,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Lowe  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  budget  which  he 
had  proposed,  and  to  bring  in  another.  The  second  budget  was  a  very, 
simple  one.     Had   Mr.    Lowe  come  down  to  the  House,  as  L hoped  he 
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would  have  done,  and  said  the  Government  were  prepared  to  reduce  the 
expenditure — their  estimates — that  would  have  been  a  more  satisfactory 
thing.  But  they  did  not.  The  Government  proposed  to  lay  a  two- 
penny, income  tax  to  keep  up  the  expenditure.  When  this  proposal 
was  made — to  raise  the  income  tax  by  2d.  in  the  ;i^— it  raised  a  question 
in  the  House  which  was  very  seriously  debated.  Mr.  Disraeli  objected 
to  this  addition  of  2d.  to  the  income  tax — although,  mark  you,  his  own 
Government  imposed  a  sixpenny  income  tax— on  this  ground,  that  if 
they  put  a  further  amount  of  direct  taxation  upon  the  country,  they  would 
destroy  that  equilibrium  that  ought  to  exist  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  and  he  claimed  that  real  property  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  any 
greater  extent  ;  but  that  any  addition  of  taxation  should  be  imposed  in 
such  a  way  as  might  press  upon  other  parts  of  the  community.  Well, 
that  argument  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  said  that 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  when  you 
put  on  taxation  you  should  put  on  a  certain  proportion  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  ;  and  that  when  you  took  oft'  taxation,  you  should  in 
the  same  way  take  off"  a  certain  proportion  of  direct  andindirect  taxation. 
I  want  you  to  consider  this,  because  it  is  a  mostimportant  matter  for  you 
working  men.  I  went  entirely  against  that  view  of  the  case.  I  wish 
you  to  remember  that  indirect  taxes,  which  are  raised  in  the  form  of 
custom  and  excise  duties,  are  taxes  really  upon  industry,  and  they  are 
paid  for,  in  the  most  part,  out  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and  not  out  of 
realised  capital.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  don't  see  the  tax-gatherer. 
You  pay  these  custom  and  excise  duties,  and  except  that  at  some  time 
you  may  meet  a  man  in  the  street,  who,  you  are  told,  is  an  exciseman, 
practically  you  don't  see  the  tax-gatherer.  You  pay  these  taxes  over  the 
counter  when  you  are  buying  tea,  and  coff"ee,  and  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
or  any  other  thing  you  buy  over  the  counter  from  the  tradesman,  who  is 
really  the  tax-gatherer.  The  worst  of  it  is  this — that  not  only  do  you 
pay  taxes,  Isut  a  great  deal  more  than  the  taxes.  If  there  is  a  tax  of  6d. 
in  the  £  upon  tea,  ;you  pay  not  only  6d.  in  the  £  to  your  grocer,  but 
the  grocer  has  to  buy  that  tea  from  the  dealer,  and  the  dealer  from  the 
merchant,  and  the  merchant  perhaps  from  another  merchant  who  takes 
it  out  of  bond,  and  who  pays  the  Government  tax  ;  and  he  does  not 
•content  himself  by  simply  charging  upon  his  customer  the  amount  of  the 
taxes,  but  for  his  trouble  in  getting  this  tea  out  of  bond,  for  the  risk  in 
paying  6d.  a  pound,  and  the  profit  upon  the  money  he  has  advanced 
for  Government  duty  ;  so  that  the  result  is — instead  of  your  having 
to  pay  6d.,  you  probably  pay  2d.  in  addition  ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
having  tea  duties  raising  a  certain  amount  which  goes  to  the  State, 
you  have  also  taken  out  of  your  pockets  an  extra  one  or  two  millions 
which  the  State  never  receives.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  objectionable 
way  of  raising  taxes  in  this  country — that  there  should  be  indirect  taxes 
which  are  not  taken  cleanly  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  people,  but  which 
lead  to  an  additional  charge  which  is,  of  course,  a  burden  upon  the 
people  without  being  a  benefit  to  the  State.  Well,  now,  there  is  another 
addition  which  makes  this  thing  still  worse.  If  we  pay  indirect 
taxes  upon  any  commodity,  we  raise  the  prices,  and  if  we  raise  the  price 
•we  lessen  the  consumption  of  it.     People  drink  less  or  eat  less  of  it  in 
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consequence  of  the  higher  price,  but  what  does  that  mean  ?  We  import 
less  of  these  articles  from  other  countries,  and  we  have  less  calico 
and  iron  to  send  out  to  pay  for  them.  So  that  in  fact  you  see  the  raising 
of  money  by  indirect  taxation  not  only  imposes  undue  burdens  upon  the 
pockets  of  the  working  classes,  but  by  checking  the  trade  of  the  country 
it  will  actually  lessen  the  value  of  labour,  because  it  reduces  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  their  industry.  On  that  account  I  am  against 
indirect  taxation,  and  in  favour  of  direct  taxation,  as  far  as  its  principles 
can  possibly  be  carried  out.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  the  equilibrium 
would  be  disturbed,  and  contended  that  landowners  would  be  over- 
taxed if  direct  taxation  were  carried  out.  Well,  I  know  something  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  present,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  land- 
owners are  not  likely  to  be  over-taxed  by  Parliament.  I  dare  say  the 
House  of  Commons  is  better  than  it  was,  and  an  improvement  upon 
former  Houses,  but  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  former  Houses  of 
Commons  have  taken  very  great  care  not  to  over-tax  the  owners  of  real 
property.  I  recollect  hearing  a  remark  made  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  that  if  a  being  were  to  come  down  from  another  sphere 
and  look  over  our  statute  book,  he  would  find  out  from  the  condition  of 
the  statute  book  that  the  Government  of  this  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  landowners,  because  the  statute  book  was  so  arranged  in  every 
way  as  to  promote  their  interests.  But  I  entirely  deny  the  fact,  as 
regards  this  equilibrium  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  that  at 
the  present  moment  we  impose  in  indirect  taxation  a  less  proportionate 
amount,  and  upon  real  property  a  greater  amount,  than  we  did  20  years 
ago.  It  is  quite  true  we  have  taken  off  during  the  last  20  to  30  years 
no  less  than  ;i^20,ooo,ooo  of  import  duties.  We  have  repealed  the 
corn  laws,  and  we  have  reduced  the  duty  upon  sugar  and  tea,  and  a 
great  number  of  articles  that  the  people  consume,  and  to  that  extent  we 
have  relieved  commerce  and  industry  of  this  country  by  taking  off 
^20,000,000  a  year  of  taxation.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Notwithstanding 
that  we  have  reduced  all  these  import  duties  upon  the  food  of  the 
people,  I  find  that  while  in  1840  there  were  thirty-eight  millions  of 
customs  and  excise  duties  paid  by  this  country,  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  no  less  than  forty-three  millions  of  customs  and  excise  duties 
paid  by  the  people  of  England.  Therefore,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  we  have  reduced  a  largenumber  of  duties,  the  people  who 
consume  these  articles  do  really  pay  a  larger  sum  of  money  in 
indirect  taxation  than  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  How  is  this  ?  It  is 
simply  because  the  people  eat  more  and  drink  more,  and  have  more  of 
the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  this  life.  And  although  the  duties 
upon  these  articles  have  been  reduced,  yet  as  the  people  consume  more 
of  them,  asa  matter  of  course  the  effect  of  it  is  that  the  duties  upon  the 
articles  being  consumed  in  such  large  quantities  help  to  bring  up  these 
large  amounts,  and  the  people  are  all  the  better  off.  I  remember  very 
well  that  when  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  arguments 
used  by  our  opponents  were — that  the  people  had  enough  corn,  nobody 
being  short ;  that  they  had  enough  beef,  andcheese,  and  sugar,  and  tea,  and 
it  was  contended  that  the  import  duties  did  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
forts of  the  people.     What  is  the  fact  ?     It  is  this.     In  consequence  of 
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the  reduction  of  duties,  and  in  some  cases  the  repeal  of  duties,  every 
article  of  consumption  has  been  very  much  increased,  not  alone  in  the 
aggregate,  because  you  must  consider  that  there   is   a  larger  population 
than  there  was  ;  but  taking  per  head  of  the  population,  there   was  an 
actual  increase  during  the  last  30  years.     I  will  take  two  or  three   of 
them.     For  instance,  in  1840  the  amount  of  corn  consumed  per  head  of 
the  population  of  this  country  was  42J  lbs.     That  had  actually  increased 
in  1869  to  156.^  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population.       The  number  of  im- 
ported eggs  consumed  by  the  population  increased  four  fold.     But  I  will 
takesugar,  which  isamost  important  item.    I  find  that  in  1840  the  amount 
of  sugar  consumed  per  head  of  the  population  was  rather  over  1 5lbs. , 
and  in  1869  it  had  increased  to  39  lbs.   In  the  same  way  the  consumption 
of  tea  had  also  increased  from   \\  lbs.   to  nearly  3I   lbs.  per  head.      I 
might   go  through  the  whole  list  of  the  items   of  articles  which  are 
imported  into  this  country  ;    I  might  take  cattle  and  all  sorts  of  articles 
that  are  consumed  by  the  people,  and   I  should  be  able  to  show,  from 
the  returns  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was 
infinitely  improved  by  the  fact  that  these  interferences  of  import  and 
foreign  commodities  had  been  removed.     I  know  perfectly  well  that 
people  say  that  sixpence  a  pound  on  tea  does  not  matter  ;    that  it  is  not 
felt  ;  that  it  would  not  produce  any  effect  at  all,  but  I  hold  a  return 
which  shows  what  was  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  is.  to 
6d.,  which  is  just  the  reduction  that  I  contend  ought  to  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  other  sixpence.     I  find  that  when  the   duty  was  one 
shilling,  the  total  amount  of  tea  consumed  per  head  was  under  3lbs — 
only  2jlbs.,  that  was  in  1863  ;  and  four  years  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  to  6d. ,  the  amount  of  tea  consumed  per  head  was  not 
less  than  3|lbs. ,  so  you  see  that  the  reduction  of  6d.  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  general  price  of  tea  that   it  led  to  additional  consumption.     It 
was  not  only  that  tea  was  cheaper,  but  the  trade  of  this   country  was 
increased.     I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  which  shows  that  while  in 
1852  our  exports  to  China  only  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  in 
consequence   of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty  on   tea,   our  exports 
in  1867  had  actually  increased  to  seven  and  a  half  millions.     What  do 
seven  and  a  half  millions  represent  ?     Calico,  which  represents  employ- 
ment and  industry,  and  therefore  it  represents  the  well-being  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  country.     I  shall  not  dwell   upon  this  matter, 
because  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
all  the  returns  prove  that  every  successive  reduction  of  indirect  taxation 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  commodities  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  has  had   the  effect  of 
extending  to  a  great  degree  the  trade  of  the  country.     But   I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  these  gentlemen  upon  another  point — upon  other  statistics 
of  the  best  authority,  in  reference  to  this  equilibrium  of  taxation,  when 
they  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  indirect  taxation 
real  property  is  unfairly  treated.     In   1843  o"'  of  every  ;^ioo  raised  in 
taxation  ;^I3  5s.  was  paid  by  real  property,   against  ^86  15s.    paid  by 
taxes  not  upon  real  property,  and  in  1868  and  1869,  before  the  income 
tax  was  increased  2d.  in  the  pound,  the  amount  paid  by  real  property 
was  only  ;^io  los.   in  every  ;^ioo,  whilst  other  taxes  produced  no  less 
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than  £,%()  los.  So  that  you  see  that  the  proportion  was  actually  greater 
in  1869  against  labour  and  industry  than  it  was  30  years  ago,  before  this 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  import  duties.  Now  I  may  also  mention, 
just  in  passing,  that  in  England  the  taxes  upon  real  property  are  far 
less  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  that  does  not  raise  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenue  upon  real 
property  than  we  do  in  England.  Therefore  upon  that  ground,  I  say 
that  these  gentlemen  who  complain  that  we  have  been  wrong  in  charging 
real  property,  are  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  they  have 
raised  the  question,  and  it  ought  to  be  carried  out.  I  say  that  not  only 
is  land  not  too  much  taxed,  but  I  say  it  is  too  little  taxed.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  income  from  trades,  professions,  and  industry — the  wages 
of  labour — really  amount  to  about  the  same  sum  of  money  per  year  as 
the  amount  of  money  received  by  land  and  real  property  ;  and  it  is  held, 
therefore,  that  labour  should  pay  an  amount  of  taxation  equivalent  to 
the  amount  levied  upon  real  property.  Well,  I  shall  dismiss  real 
property  for  the  moment,  and  I  will  take  simply  land.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  land  is  held  in  a  way  which  is  peculiar.  How  is  it  that  men 
possess  any  land  at  all  ?  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  They  did  not 
make  it.  The  man  who  sells  his  labour  works  his  nine  to  ten  hours  per 
day,  carries  his  labour  to  his  employer  and  sells  it,  but  where  does  this 
land  come  from  ?  Well,  if  you  look  back  you  will  find  that  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil  of  this  country  had  possession  of  the  soil  Ijy  that 
old-fashioned  law  that  power  and  might  gave  right.  The  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  country,  the  chief,  became  the  king  of  the  nation,  and 
he  held  nominally  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  country.  But  he  did 
not  hold  it  without  duty.  He  held  it  subject  to  certain  obligations,  and 
one  great  obligation  was  this,  that  he  must  defend  the  country,  and  that 
that  power  by  means  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  acres 
of  the  country,  should  at  all  events  defend  itself ;  and  when  he  gave  this 
land  to  his  nobles,  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  who  then  existed,  he  said 
he  would  give  the  land  to  them  on  one  condition  only,  namely,  that 
they  should  join  him  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  underneath  the 
idea  of  property  lies  that  great  fact  that  all  the  land  of  this  country  is 
subject  to  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  defence  of  the  country.  And 
I  say  that  in  that  respect  I  am  a  Tory.  I  stand  upon  the  lines  of  the 
constitution.  I  go  back  to  times  of  great  antiquity,  and  I  look  at  the 
conditions  under  which  land  is  held,  and  I  claim  that  these 
conditions  shall  now  be  observed,  and  that  those  who  hold  the 
land  shall  perform  the  obligations  attached  to  it,  and  that  if  needs  be, 
they  shall  find  the  money  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  was  so  for 
centuries.  Generation  followed  generation,  and  the  monarchs  of  this 
country  and  their  nobles  recognised  the  right,  and  did  find  the  means 
for  defending  the  country.  When  at  length  the  nobles  found  that  the 
middle  classes  and  the  industrial  classes  had  more  money  than  they  used 
to  have,  and  were  creating  towns,  and  were  getting  an  independent 
existence,  and  were  acquiring  property  apart  from  land,  the  nobles,  who 
had  possession  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  entered  into  a  great 
scheme,  and  proposed  to  exchange  this  feudal  tenure — this  claim  that 
the  king  had  upon  them  to  find  means  to  defend  the  country — they  pro- 
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posed  to  exchange  this  for  what  ?  Do  you  suppose  they  bought  up  the 
land,  and  enfranchised  it  by  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  They  gave  to  the  king  of  the  time  an  excise  duty  of  is.  3d. 
upon  every  gallon  of  beer,  that  is  to  say  they  commenced  a  system  of 
excise,  and  instead  of  retaining  their  obligation  they  threw  it  upon  the 
people.  Subsequently  to  that,  there  was  a  land  tax  established,  and  that 
land  tax  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  and  must  come  out.  That  tax 
which  was  imposed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  at  4s.  in  the  pound, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  obligations  of  the  State,  more  par- 
ticularly, no  doubt,  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
the  various  forces  of  the  kingdom, — that  land  tax  produced  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  How  much  do  you  suppose  it 
produces  now  ?  One-fortieth.  It  does  not  even  produce  that  if  you 
take  into  account  all  the  sources  of  the  revenue.  The  land  tax  of  4s. 
in  the  pound  was  assessed  upon  the  value  of  the  property  at  that  day. 
The  value  of  property  at  that  time  was  insignificant  compared  with  its 
value  now  ;  but  those  landowners  who  held  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
decided  that  in  relation  to  the  land  tax,  the  land  should  never  be  held 
to  have  increased  at  all  ;  so  that  this  4s.  is  not  charged  upon  the  value 
of  the  land  at  the  present  time,  but  upon  the  small,  insignificant  value 
which  existed  many  years  ago.  If  4s.  in  Jthe  pound  was  charged,  it 
would  bring  in,  at  the  present  rental,  something  like  £\(),ooo,ooo  per 
year  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  should  bring  in  ;if  16,000,000 
per  year,  and  it  would  only  be  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  it.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  proposed  to 
pay  a  legacy  duty  upon  succession  to  property.  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
forward  that  legacy  duty,  and  he  proposed  to  impose  the  same  duty 
upon  all  kinds  of  property,  which  would  have  been  perfectly  fair,  but 
when  his  bill  came  before  Parliament,  the  landowners,  who  monopolised 
lioth  houses  of  the  legislature,  divided  his  bill  into  two  parts,  and  they 
imposed  the  legacy  and  probate  duties  upon  personal  property,  the 
savings  that  men  might  have  gathered  in  trade  or  by  their  industry  ; 
and  they  let  the  land  off  free.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  all  of  us — in 
fact,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years — that  a  small  attempt  at  justice  has 
been  made  in  reference  to  it.  A  certain  amount  of  taxation  has  been 
imposed  by  means  of  a  succession  duty  on  land,  but  I  may  mention  to 
you  that  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  to  the 
State  in  probate  and  legacy  duties  upon  the  hard-earned  gains  of  industrj* 
and  trade,  and  upon  personal  property,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
;ioi35)659,675,  while  the  succession  duties,,  the  charge  on  land — land 
that  has  been  made  the  most  valuable  in  the  world — amounted  to  under 
ten  millions  sterling.  Ah  !  let  those  landowners  challenge  an  enquiry 
into  the  taxation  upon  land,  and  I  think  they  will  find,  so  far  from  the 
equilibrium  being  in  their  favour,  the  balance  is  entirely  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  that  we  shall  have  to  do  something  to  make  up  for  that  which 
has  not  been  done  in  former  years,  and  that  the  land  will  have  to  bear 
the  obligation  which  rightly  belongs  to  it.  But,  gentlemen — and  here 
I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  most  important  fact,  and  it  is  this, 
that  if  the  country,  in  its  legislation,  and  in  its  taxation,  adopts  wise  and 
just  measures,  those  measures  always  lead  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
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community.  If  we  look  back  at  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  the 
measures  we  have  taken  hitherto,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large, 
although  they  seemed  to  be  against  the  interest  of  the  landed  class,  and 
have  been  opposed  by  the  landed  class,  so  far  from  injuring  owners  of 
real  property,  they  have  benefited  them.  The  fact  is  you  cannot  in- 
crease the  trade  of  the  country — you  cannot  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  working  classes,  without,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  value  of 
the  land  and  real  property.  I  have  got  a  return,  from  which  it  appears 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  there  have  been  all  these 
remissions  of  taxation,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  the  interests  of  industry,  the 
value  of  land  has  increased  nearly  ^^6,000,000  in  annual  rental ;  the 
value  of  houses,  ;^33,ocxd,ooo  annual  rental ;  and  other  property,  includ- 
ing railways,  ;f  20,000,000 ;  making  a  total  increase  in  twenty  years  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  ;i^6o,ooo,ooo,  which,  calculated  at  25  years'  purchase, 
would  represent  a  property  of  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^  1,500,000,000,  or 
double  the  amount  of  the  national  debt.  Do  not  let  the  landowners 
suppose  we  are  advocating  anything  against  their  interests.  I  say,  "Be 
just  and  fear  not. "  Give  every  scope  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
and  you  will  not  only  cast  happiness  broadcast  over  the  land,  but  you 
will  improve  in  the  long  run  the  value  of  your  own  property.  I  have 
trespassed  at  some  length  upon  this  particular  point,  because  this  policy 
which  I  have  been  advocating  is  the  policy  of  Richard  Cobden.  I  call 
myself  a  disciple  of  Richard  Cobden,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
want  to  see  his  policy  carried  out  still  further.  I  want  to  see  it  carried 
out  in  the  reduction  of  expenditure,  in  the  reductionof  indirect  taxation, 
and  in  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  ;  and  sure  I  am  that 
if  that  policy  is  so  carried  out,  and  if,  as  the  first  instalment,  we  get  a 
' '  free  breakfast  table  " — free  sugar,  free  tea,  free  coffee — you  may  rely 
upon  it  there  will  be  another  impetus  given  to  the  industry  of  this 
country,  and  an  addition  to  the  value  of  all  property  within  the  realm. 
I  venture  to  say  that  that  has  been  the  key  of  the  course  that  I  have 
taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  hitherto,  a  course  I  shall  venture,  in 
your  name,  to  take  in  the  future.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  hurry  on  to 
say  that  although  the  last  session  of  Parliament  has  been  called  a  barren 
one,  I  do  not  admit  itjwas  a  barren  one.  I  know  that  the  Tories,  who 
did  their  best  to  obstruct  the  business  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  did  prevent  some  very  important  measures  being  passed,  are  casting 
a  slur  upon  the  Government  by  asserting  that  Parliament  has  done 
nothing  during  the  past  session.  But  they  did  something  ;  they  did  a 
great  thing,  as  I  hope  it  will  prove,  in  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
army.  When  you  remember  what  the  officers  in  the  army  were  ;  when 
you  remember  that  proniotion  in  the  army  depended  upon  the  length 
of  a  man's  purse  ;  that  a  man,  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  need  not 
show  either  ability  or  fitness  for  his  position  ;  that  the  army  was 
simply  a  lounge  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy  and 
wealthier  classes  of  society  ;  I  say  if,  by  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
we  can  change  all  this,  we  have  done  a  great  work.  I  may  mention 
in  passing  that  I  think  the  terms  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  were  too  good.  The  Government  not  only  proposed  tO' 
give  them  the  actual  amount  they  had  paid,  in  accordance  with  the 
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Queen's  Regulation  Warrant,  but  also  proposed  to  give  them  a  very  large 
amount — upwards  of  ;^3,cxx),ooo — to  compensate  them  for  the  money 
they  had  paid  for  their  commissions  over  the  regulation  prices  fixed  by 
the  Queen's  Warrant,  and  contrarj'  to  law.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  several  occasions  I  opposed 
that  motion.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  divided  the 
House  upon  the  subject,  and  although  I  was,  of  course,  defeated  in  a 
House  in  which  there  was  so  much  interest  on  the  other  side,  yet  I  know 
it  was  felt  by  the  Government,  and  by  many  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  I  was  right  in  opposing  this  transaction,  which 
I  considered  to  be  in  every  respect  an  unjust  arrangement  towards 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  what  I  considered 
to  be  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  But  purchase  is 
abolished,  and  it  is  the  means  to  an  end.  What  we  want  now  is  military 
organisation  without  favouritism,  and  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
pay  this  large  sum  of  money  to  abolish  purchase,  must  look  sharp  after 
the  authority  of  the  Horse  Guards  if  they  want  to  have  full  value  for  it. 
I  have  no  confidence — and  I  tell  you  freely' and  frankly — in  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  I  not  only  venture  to  say  that  in  this  hall,  but  I  said  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  told  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  I  feel  sure  the  people  of  this  country  would  look  with  great 
jealousy  on  the  patronage  of  the  army  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  When  we  have  got  an  army  in  such  a  state  that  even  its 
friends  admitted  that  it  is  thoroughly  inefficient  ;  and  when  we  have 
the  most  expensive  army  in  the  world  managed  in  a  manner  that 
is  admitted  to  be  a  disgrace,  we  ask — who  is  responsible  for  it  ?  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  ?  I  say  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  it. 
The  whole  of  his  career  proves  that  he  is  opposed  to  army  reform. 
Every  proposal  that  was  made  for  reforming  the  army  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Even  flogging  in  the  army  he  was 
the  man  to  support,  and  he  used  his  influence  to  maintain  it.  If  that  is 
the  case,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  beset  by 
a  large  amount  of  personal  connections  and  influences,  I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  If  the  scheme 
fails  it  will  fail  because  of  the  management  at  headquarters.  We  have 
this  satisfaction— we  have  got  rid  of  the  power  of  money  in  the  army, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  commissions  in  the  army  are  to  be  thrown  open 
to  general  competition.  We  shall  get  rid  at  all  events  of  the  aristocratic 
leaven  in  the  army,  and  I  expect  we  shall  look  to  our  officers  not  only 
to  receive  the  money  of  the  State,  and  the  honours  of  the  State,  but  we 
shall  expect  them  to  do  the  work  of  the  State.  In  that  view  I  hope  we 
shall  have  less  of  them.  We  have  still  too  many.  I  am  afraid  of 
trespassing  upon  your  time,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  if 
officers  of  the  army  can  protect  this  country,  we  are  in  no  danger  what- 
ever. According  to  the  army  list  of  1871,  we  have  four  field  marshals, 
76  generals,  148  lieutenant-generals,  of  whom  20  are  retired  on  full  pay, 
and  three  on  half  pay  ;  401  major  generals,  of  whom  129  are  retired  on 
full  pay,  five  on  half  pay,  and  three  without  progressive  pay,  or 
allowance.     We  have,  therefore,  614  general  officers,  944  colonels,  and 
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I,CX)7  lieutenant-colonels,  making  a  total  of  1,951  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  1,018  majors.  So  that,  in  fact,  if  we  had,  say  no 
regiments,  we  could  man  two  regiments  with  general  officers  and  colonels, 
besides  a  lot  of  majors  and  a  great  superabundance  of  captains.  WTiat 
we  want  is,  fewer  officers,  and  to  make  officers  of  the  army  know  their 
business,  to  do  their  business,  and  not  to  make  the  army  simply  a 
fashionable  lounge.  Well,  we  not  only  dealt  with  the  army,  but  we 
<lealt  with  University  Tests.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that  question, 
except  to  say  that  the  University  Tests  Bill  we  passed  last  year  is 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  religious  liberty.  It  did  not  go  quite  far 
•enough,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  property  of  the  Universities 
will  be  still  further  applied  to  religious  denominations.  It  was  an 
important  step,  and  I  voted  for  it,  as  I  also  did  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  English  Church.  When  the  time  comes,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  upon  that  question,  and  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  reasons  even  to  earnest  Churchmen  that  in 
-giving  that  vote  I  gave  no  vote  which  was  against  the  true  interests  of 
the  Church.  It  was  certainly  in  accordance  in  every  way  with  what  I 
■consider  to  be  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty.  Amongst  the 
Bills  we  did  not  pass  was  the  Ballot  and  the  Licensing  Bills.  I  won't 
•dwell  upon  the  Ballot  Bill.  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  meeting  on  the 
29th  November,  and,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright  will  give  us  his  presence  on  that  occasion.  And  then  we  will 
talk  about  the  Ballot,  and  I  won't  dwell  upon  it  now.  You  know  I 
have  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  and  of  course  I  did 
what  I  could  in  favour  of  it,  but  we  were  opposed  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  by  the  leading  Conservative  mem'bers,  who  made  a  multitude  of 
speeches  of  a  most  singular  character  with  the  object  of  throwing  over 
the  Ballot  Bill  sufficiently  late  to  give  the  Lords  an  excuse  to  refuse  to 
pass  the  measure.  However,  I  am  told  upon  good  authority,  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  Ballot  the  first  thing  next  session,  and  we  will  send  it 
to  the  Lords  in  time  enough  to  give  them  no  excuse  for  throwing  it  out, 
And  I  don't  believe  they  will.  If  they  do,  I  imagine  they  will  give 
another  very  strong  reason  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  consider 
whether  it  will  be  desirable  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Legislature  sit  in  a  gilded  chamber,  simply  because  they 
happen  to  be  the  sons  of  their  fathers.  I  shall  just  for  a  moment 
allude  to  the  licensing  question.  Now,  I  give  credit  to  the  Government 
for  having  attempted  to  deal  with  that  question,  and  if  they  had  gone 
to  a  second  reading  I  should  have  voted  for  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill.  But  I 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  also  said  privately  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  there  were  provisions  in  the  Bill  which  I  entirely  disapproved  of. 
I  entirely  disapproved  of  the  ten  years'  clause.  I  think  it  was  an  un- 
reasonable thing  in  every  point  of  view.  I  think,  in  fact,  it  gave  to  each 
beer-house  and  public-house  in  the  country  a  vested  interest,  which  I 
don't  believe,  under  the  present  law,  they  possess.  I  also  objected  to 
the  proposal  to  put  licenses  up  to  auction  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  I 
fhink  it  is  altogether  an  objectionable  thing.  It  was  said  there  might 
be  in  a  particular  locality  a  house  respectably  conducted,  and  held  from 
father  to  son,  and  it  would  give  the  man  who  had  it  no  better  chance 
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than  one  who  had  conducted  his  house  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner. 
I  therefore  objected  to  the  system  altogether.  It  was  what  I  ventured 
to  call  a  new-fangled  system  of  legislation.  I  also  objected  to  men 
going  about  in  plain  clothes  and  getting  convictions.  I  dislike  the  spy 
system.  On  these  several  grounds  I  objected  to  the  Bill,  but  if  it  had 
gone  into  committee  we  should  have  tried  to  amend  it.  It  seems  to  me 
in  reference  to  this  licensing  reform,  that  there  are  one  or  two  very 
simple  principles.  What  we  all  want  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  houses. 
We  know  that  there  are  too  many  for  the  population.  We  want  to  close 
the  worst  class  of  houses, — the  lowest  in  value  and  the  lowest  in  con- 
duct ;  and  we  want  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  new  houses  being 
licensed.  We  did  that  by  the  Suspensory  Bill  this  session,  but  I  wish 
to  go  further.  I  want  the  ratepayers  of  every  locality  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  extension  of  the  licensing  system.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  cardi- 
nal principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill — but  it  is  not  the  Permissive  Bill. 
I  have  never  disguised  my  opinions  of  that  Bill.  I  have  always  said 
that  I  think  that  the  Alliance  movement  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  movements  of  the  day.  I  think  that  the  Alliance  men  have 
done  more  than  any  other  body  of  men  to  concentrate  public  opinion 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  licensing  system.  There  is  a 
principle  involved  in  the  Permissive  Bill — the  principle  of  ratepayers' 
control — that  I  think  is  a  good  principle.  If  you  divide  this  town  into 
licensing  districts  you  may  trust  the  ratepayers  of  the  different  districts 
to  say  whether  they  would  have  additional  public  houses  or  not.  I  say 
you  ought  to  give  them  that  privilege,  and  I  would  give  more  power  to 
the  ratepayers  in  relation  to  this  matter.  I  am  not  advocating  any 
extraordinary  or  revolutionary  change.  I  dare  say  that  some  of  you 
think  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  fast  enough.  What  I  want  is  to  see  an 
immediate  change  for  the  better,  and  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to 
create  a  great  amount  of  opposition— natural  opposition — on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  interested.  I  want  to  deal  as  well  as  I  can  in  the 
direction  of  getting  rid  of  a  great  evil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  would  create  a  convulsion  in  the  public  mind,  or  to 
be  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion.  Let  us  go  on  quietly  but  surely. 
You  will  always  find  that,  as  I  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  done 
my  best  to  support  restrictions  upon  this  traffic,  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  that  in  the  course  that  I  take  in 
the  House  of  Commons  I  shall  seek  to  take  such  steps  as  may  not  be 
unduly  harsh  to  any  class  of  the  community,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  it  is  most  important  that  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  by  every  means  in  our  power,  we  should  stamp  outone  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  afflict  our  population,  and  without  which,  if  we  could  get  a 
sober  population,  we  should,  I  believe,  be  the  most  powerful,  most 
industrial,  and  best  educated  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Will  you 
excuse  me  if  I  just  allude  for  a  few  moments  to  one  other  question,  and 
I  find  I  shall  be  obliged  to  omit  very  much  of  what  I  intended  to  say  > 
But  there  is  one  question  rising  up  of  such  great  importance  that  I  am 
Ixjund  on  this  occasion  to  make  a  short  allusion  to  it,  although  I  shall 
hope,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  speak  upon  it  at  greater  length.  It  is 
the  land  question.     Now,  that  is  a  question  which  is  evidently  rising  up 
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into  public  notice.  We  shall  have  a  number  of  crude  schemes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  land  which  I  daresay  will  be  discussed,  and  which  will 
probably  be  thrown  aside.  One  scheme  already  suggested  has  been 
that  the  State  should  buy  all  the  land  in  the  country,  and  that  it  should 
work  it,  and  let  it  out  in  some  way  or  other.  I  venture  to  say  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  State  affairs  that  if  you  adopt  any 
such  system  as  that — if  it  were  practicable — you  would  create  such  an 
amount  of  jobbery  and  waste  and  difficulty  of  all  kinds  that  the  country, 
so  far  from  being  a  gainer,  would  be  a  very  great  loser.  But  the  land 
question  cannot  remain  as  it  i>5.  We  cannot  see  the  land  of  this  country 
held  as  it  is,  in  many  cases,  in  such  large  quantities  without  knowing 
that  any  owner  of  a  county,  and  an  owner  of  land  bringing  in  ;^300,ckx) 
or  ^400, cxx)  a  year  cannot  do  his  duty  to  it.  The  very  existence  of 
men  holding  these  large  properties  is  an  interference  with  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  don't  want,  by  any  stringent 
law,  to  interfere  with  them,  but  what  I  claim  is,  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  should  not  assist  men  in  accumulating  this  large  property  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  quite  prepared  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  support  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  prevent  men  entailing  their  property  upon  fiiture  generations,  and  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  join  in  any  measures  that  will  make  the  sale  of 
land  an  easy  and  inexpensive  proceeding  ;  and  I  believe  if  we  adopt 
measures  of  that  kind  without  any  violent  change,  that  the  land  of  this 
country,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  will  get  into  a  much 
larger  number  of  hands,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  the  effect  w  ould  have 
^  most  beneficial  influence  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  increas- 
ing the  products  of  the  soil.  But  there  is  not  only  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  the  land  but  also  of  the  tenancy,  and  I  want  to  see  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  that  will  put  the  English  farmer  in  a  better 
position  as  an  occupant  of  the  land  in  this  country  than  he  is  in  at  the 
present  moment.  I  don't  want  to  see  land  held  by  farmers,  either  with 
or  without  capital,  lying  unproductive  for  want  of  capital  to  work  it,  or 
in  consequence  of  insecurity  of  tenure  the  tenant  refusing  to  cultivate 
it  in  a  proper  manner.  And,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
a  system  of  tenant  right  for  the  English  farmer,  and  I  believe  we  should 
see  a  very  great  increase  in  the  productions  of  the  soil  if  we  had  tenant 
right  in  conjunction  with  the  division  of  great  property.  Well,  gentle- 
men, you  have  a  great  interest  in  this  question.  It  is  not  that  many  of 
you  may  get  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  land,  but  what  your  interest 
is  is  this  :  that  your  labour  should  be  able  to  purchase  as  much  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  as  it  fairly  can  be  expected  to  purchase  ;  and  if  the 
land  of  this  country  does  not  produce  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do,  you 
are  all  losers,  and  the  nation  at  large  is  a  loser.  When  I  tell  you  that 
under  moderate  calculation  the  land  of  this  country  at  the  present  time 
<loes  not  produce  one-third  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  that  if  the 
land  produced  what  it  ought  to  do  we  should  not  need  to  import  ten  or 
eleven  million  quarters  of  corn  annually  as  we  now  have  to  do,  we  should 
produce  a  much  larger  amount  of  food  for  the  people.  I  say  you  have 
a  great  interest  in  the  question,  and  you  have  the  right  to  claim  that 
there  shall  be  such  laws  passed  as  to  secure  that  the  soil  of  this  country 
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shall  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  population.  It  is  not  only 
a  working  man's  question,  but  it  is  also  a  farmer's  question.  I  fully 
lielieve  that  when  we  get  the  Ballot  we  shall  find  that  opinions  such  as 
those  I  ventured  just  now  to  express  will  influence  the  minds  of  farmers, 
and  that  instead  of  being  under  the  thumb  of  landowners,  when  they 
feel  that  they  have  votes,  and  can  exercise  them  without  the  landowners 
knowing,  they  will  take  care  to  exercise  those  votes  in  promoting  their 
own  interests,  and  if  they  do  that  they  will  also  promote  the  interests  of 
the  public  at  large.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  your  time  too 
long.  I  have  not  ventured  to  go  over  the  various  questions,  many  of 
which,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  carefully  look  over,  from  time  to  time,  the  divisions 
upon  the  important  questions  of  the  day,  and  I  dare  say  most  of  you 
have  done  me  the  favour  to  read  any  remarks  that  may  have  been 
reported  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  not 
time,  in  fact,  to  go  through  all  the  various  questions  which  have  come 
before  our  notice  during  the  past  session,  but  I  may,  at  all  events,  say 
this  to  you,  that  the  last  session  has  been,  as  you  know,  a  most  labori- 
ous one,  and  I  did  my  share  in  the  labour  of  that  session,  not  only  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  as  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commission  sitting 
three  days  a  week,  and  also  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sitting  two  days  a  week.  I  had  frequently  to  work,  at  all  events 
as  your  servant,  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes 
fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-four.  That  was  hard  work,  but  I  claim 
nothing  from  your  hands  for  that  work.  I  acknowledge  that  it  has  been 
to  me  a  work  of  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  You  have  placed  me 
by  your  support  in  a  position  in  which  I  fully  believe  that  I  am  able  to 
do  some  good  to  my  fellow-countrymen.  So  long  as  you  continue  me 
in  that  position,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  you  will  continue 
me  in  that  position,  for  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  receive  continued 
assurances  of  consideration  and  support  which  are  most  gratifying  to 
me — I  shall  give  my  services,  if  my  health  and  life  are  spared,  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ;  and  I  hope  that  when  those  services 
come  to  an  end  that  all  party  struggles  and  personal  feelings  may  be 
forgotten,  and  that  my  fellow-townsmen,  without  distinction  of  party  or 
religion,  maybe  willing  to  bear  testimony  that  I  have  been  "a  good 
and  faithful  servant." 


No.  n. 


Animal   Address    to     CousiituentSy    delivered    in    the    Public    Hall, 
Warrington,  Nov.  Tjth,  1872. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  at  all  times  great  satisfaction  in  appearing 
before  my  constituents,  and  I  have  at  the  present  moment  greater 
satisfaction  than  usual,  because  I  do  it  with  my  friend  Mr.  Crosfield, 
in  the  chair,  and  because  you,  the  people  of  Warrington,  have 
the  opportunity  of  showing  as  you  did  when  he  entered  the  room, 
that   you    appreciate   his    recent    munificent    generosity.      My  friend. 
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Mr.  George  Crosfield,  is  anxious  in  his  day  and  generation  to  do 
good  not  only  to  his  fellow-townsmen  who  now  live,  but  to  the 
townsmen  who  will  succeed  us  in  years  to  come.  He  has  set  a  great 
example  of  munificent  generosity,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  that  we  are 
honoured  l^y  his  presence  to-night,  and  that  we  have  amongst  the 
Liberal  party  of  Warrington  a  man  like  him.  The  chairman  has 
intimated  that  I  should  give  you  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  your  time  long 
on  that  point,  because  in  reference  to  the  measures  passed  during  the 
last  session  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  very  fully  acquainted  with  their 
character,  and  you  are  all  probably  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  I 
voted  in  reference  to  them.  I  won't  dwell  upon  the  ballot,  except  to 
say  that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  great  success  ;  and  although  the  Tories, 
who  profess  to  l)e  a  law-respecting  generation,  are  doing  their  best  to 
defeat  the  law  in  favour  of  secret  voting,  by  card  tricks,  and  in  other 
ways,  I  believe  they  will  Ije  disappointed,  and  that  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Ijallot  will  work  a  revolution  in  society  in  this  kingdom,  and  that 
whenever  public  feeling  wishes  to  express  itself — whenever  there  is 
any  great  class  injustice  to  be  removed — then  no  Tory  tricks  or  subter- 
fuges will  prevent  those  who  desire  to  vote  from  voting  according  to 
that  desire,  secretly  and  freely,  and  the  ballot  box  will  tell  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  in  future  upon  all  great  questions  in  a  way  that 
it  has  never  yet  done.  The  Government  last  session  brought  in  a 
Licensing  Bill,  which  I  in  the  main  supported.  I  think  it  is  a  moderate 
and  a  prudent  measure,  and  superior  to  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bruce  in  1871,  which  I  considered  at  the  time  was  open  to  very  serious 
objections.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  took  the  trouble,  or  whether  it 
was  reported  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  you  to  see  the  course  I  took  in 
reference  to  that  Bill,  but  I  may  say  that  I  adopted  a  moderate  course. 
I  did  not  try  to  take  an  extreme  course,  and  I  hope  the  new  Licensing 
Act  will  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  it  will  work  much  good.  I  believe 
the  respectable  houses  of  licensed  \'ictuallers  will  suffer  no  disadvantage, 
but  on  the  contrar)',  that  they  will  derive  advantage,  while  the  Bill  will 
have  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  large  amount  of  the  disreputable 
and  disgraceful  transactions  which  I  am  sure  the  respectable  licensed 
victuallers  will  be  readily  disposed  to  condemn  as  much  as  any  one  in 
this  room.  Therefore  I  would  recommend  to  all  parties  engaged  in  the 
licensing  trade  to  give  the  Act  a  fair  trial.  The  effect  of  it  will  be  to 
lessen  the  number  of  public  houses  by  closing  those  of  the  worst  class, 
and  it  will  also  lessen  the  hours  during  which  public  houses  are  open  by 
giving  to  the  magistrates  the  power  to  alter  those  hours  within  certain 
limits  according  to  the  wants  of  the  locality.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Act  will  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  will  be  accepted 
by  all  parties  as  a  desirable  and  advantageous  piece  of  legislation. 
There  is  another  point  I  must  briefly  allude  to,  and  that  is  to  express 
approval  of  the  course  the  Government  has  taken  in  reference  to  the 
American  arbitration  case.  I  honour  the  Government  for  the  course 
they  have  taken  on  that  question.  It  is  a  glorious  example  to  civilised 
nations  that  they  should  give  this  evidence  of  their  disposition  not  to 
submit  questions  in  dispute   between   them  to  the  arbitrement  of  the 
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sword,  but  to  submit  them  to  the  arbitrement  of  reason.  That  is  a 
Christian  policy,  and  I  believe  altogether  it  will  prove  a  wise  policy, 
because  what  would  have  been  the  cost  if  we  had  gone  to  war  with 
America  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  a  war  with  America  could  have 
happened  without  every  man  in  this  room  suffering  from  it  ?  It  would 
have  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  and  a  large  number  of 
valuable  lives.  It  would  have  stopped  the  great  trade  between  these 
two  countries,  and  would  have  been  a  fratricidal  and  criminal  war  of 
the  worst  description.  And  this  might  have  happened  if  these  causes  of 
dispute  between  the  two  great  nations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  not 
been  removed.  It  is  a  great  blessing  that  they  have  been  removed, 
although  we  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  allowing  the  Alabama  to  go 
forth  on  its  piratical  cruise.  We  submitted  it  to  a  just  tribunal  which 
heard  the  question  on  both  sides,  and  decided  what  was  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  us  to  pay,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  submit  to  its  decision 
without  murmuring.  With  regard  to  the  San  Juan  arbitration,  that 
island  is  totally  unimportant.  It  is  a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  moment 
to  this  country  whether  America,  or  the  dominion  of  Canada  as  part  of 
Great  Britain,  takes  possession  of  that  island.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
templated object  of  the  treaty  drawn  up  by  Lord  Ashburton  was  to  give 
Vancouver's  Island  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  object  has  been  attained 
by  the  San  Juan  award.  It  is  absurd  for  men  like  Lord  Delamere,  or 
for  "  Punch,"  to  talk  about  "  eating  humble  pie."  Not  one  of  you  will 
in  the  slightest  degree  be  any  worse  because  a  small  island  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  and  not  to  us,  but  you  would  have  been  a  vast  deal 
worse  if  it  had  Ijeen  decided  otherwise,  and  any  serious  dispute  had 
arisen  between  us  and  America,  out  of  such  a  trumpery  and  insignificant 
question.  I  do  jHot  intend  to-night  to  go  into  the  question  of  national 
expenditure,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  gone  into  it  very  fully  on  recent 
occasions.  You  know  that  I  have  condemned  the  great  expenditure 
which  the  present  Government  and  preceding  Governments  have  gone 
to.  I  honour  the  present  Government  for  their  work.  I  admire  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statesmanshipfar higher  than  that  of  any  statesman  of  recent 
times,  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment, like  many  preceding  Governments,  have  allowed  the  spending 
servants  of  the  Crown  to  have  too  much  influence  ;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  we  are  expending  an  amount  of  money  which  is  totally  un- 
justifiable. I  believe  there  is  a  waste  of  millions  every  year.  I  shall 
not  go  into  particulars  to  night,  but  I  can  only  promise  you  that  I  shall 
continue  to  do  as  I  have  hitherto  done.  In  my  place  in  Parliament, 
whatever  Government  is  in  power,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  whenever  my  independence  comes 
into  play  in  regard  to  what  I  believe  to  be  for  the  public  good,  I  shall 
take  a  line  of  opposition  to  any  Government  spending  money  which  I 
believe  they  ought  not  to  spend,  because  I  know  that  every  million  of 
money  taken  out  of  the  taxes  of  this  country  tends  to  depress  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  robs  the  working  classes  of  a  certain 
measure  of  enjoyment  which  they  otherwise  would  possess.  No  doubt 
the  Government  have  made  some  reductions  ;  they  have  reduced  the 
expenses  by  ;^i, 500,000  this  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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I  am  glad  even  of  small  mercies.  I  hoped  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  to  you  last  year  there  would  have  been  a  greater  reduction, 
and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  there  may  be  a  still  further  reduction. 
Still  it  leaves  the  expenditure  of  this  year  at  ;i^7 1,000,000  a  year.  I 
say  it  is  a  perfect  disgrace  to  any  Government  not  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  under  7 1  millions  a  year.  The  great  expense  is, 
no  doubt,  in  the  army  and  navy.  I  find  that  the  army  and  navy  during 
the  last  15  years  have  cost  no  less  than  ;^40o,ooo,ooo  of  money — one- 
half  the  National  Debt — double  the  amount  which  the  French  have 
paid  to  Germany  as  an  indemnity  to  get  rid  of  the  invading  hosts  that 
were  encamped  upon  their  country.  It  is  more  than  the  total  sum  paid 
in  wages  throughout  the  entire  United  Kingdom  in  one  year.  Cast 
your  imagination  for  a  moment  over  this  busy  country  ;  think  of  all  the 
cotton  mills  with  their  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  opera- 
tives ;  think  of  all  the  woollen  and  silk  mills,  and  iron  works.  Cast 
your  eyes  over  the  corn  fields,  acre  upon  acre,  county  upon  county, 
everywhere  men  working  from  daybreak  to  sunset,  and  with  the  sweat 
.  of  their  brow  earning  their  daily  bread,  and  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
immense  sum  of  money  that  puts  into  force  all  this  power,  the  wages  paid 
for  all  this  labour  in  town  and  country,  operative  and  agricultural,  and 
which  supports  all  their  families,  have  been  swept  away  in  15  years  to 
pay  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  What  do  you  get  for  it  ?  They  say  you 
have  got  protection  from  risk.  From  what  risk  ?  Where  does  the  risk 
come  from  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  this  country  was  never  so  safe  as  it  is 
at  the  present  moment ;  never  so  little  in  danger  of  attack  from  anybody, 
and  never  so  likely  to  keep  out  of  any  quarrel  if  we  will  only  mind  our 
own  business,  and  not  meddle  with  what  does  not  belong  to  us.  But 
there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Exchequer.  The  taxes  of  the  country  are  pro- 
<lucing  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ;  Mr.  Lowe  has  a  surplus,  and  a 
number  of  people  are  always  ready  to  make  a  grab  for  it.  They  are 
getting  up  a  panic  as  they  always  do.  I  dare  say  it  is  within  the 
recollection  of  the  oldest  man  in  this  room  that  whenever  there  used  to 
be  a  panic  it  was  always  France.  Many  elderly  men  present  when  they 
were  children  were  frightened  with  the  cry  that  "  Old  Boney  "  was 
coming.  And  when  a  number  of  us  were  young  it  was  Louis  Phillipe 
who  was  coming  to  invade  us.  Well,  he  did  invade  us,  but  it  was  as 
plain  Mr.  Smith,  in  an  open  boat  sailing  across  the  Channel  and 
flying  from  his  own  country.  Then  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  invade 
us.  He  has  invaded  us.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  he  is  now. 
He  is  somewhere  in  England,  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
or  at  Torquay.  But  he  is  a  most  inoffensive  man,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, getting  rather  corpulent,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  disturb  any- 
lx)dy  in  this  room.  We  have  got  clear  of  P"rance  ;  that  country  has 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  herself,  and  now  these  people  are  looking 
all  over  the  world  to  find  a  ground  of  panic.  They  have  at  length  dis- 
covered that  in  Russia  an  iron  gunboat  is  being  built  which  will  have 
to  get  its  annour  from  Sheffield.  It  is  to  be  called  "  Peter  the  Great," 
and  the  whole  country  has  got  into  a  flurry  lest  it  should  prove  more 
formidable  that  anything  we  have,  and  all  are  in  a  state  of  excitement 
lest    when    it    is   ready   in    two   or   three  years'   time   it   shall   come 
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sailing  over  and  tembard  Liverpool.  I  do  not  think  I  need  occupy 
your  time  in  speaking  seriously  upon  such  a  ridiculous  panic  as  that.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  question  of  expenditure,  but  I 
promise  you  I  shall  continue  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  oppose  any 
unnecessary  expenditure.  I  am  anxious  for  a  short  time  to  direct  your 
attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  great  question  coming  upon  us,  and 
to  what  I  may  call  the  question  of  the  future.  You  know  we  Liberals 
ought  rather  to  look  at  the  future  than  the  past.  We  have  a  glorious 
past  to  look  back  upon.  We  can  tell  our  young  friends  around  us  who 
have  not  heard  of  the  past,  or  who  have  not  realised  it,  that  we  have 
gained  great  victories  for  the  benefit  of  this  country.  But  still  the 
Liberal  party,  or  an  element  of  it,  are  asking  "  What  are  we  to  do  next, 
and  next  ?"  There  is  a  great  question  coming  up.  It  is  the  land 
question,  and  it  is  one  which  touches  your  interest  very  closely.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  what  proportion  of  the  taxation 
of  the  country  should  be  borne  by  the  land,  and  the  second — what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  land  so  as  to  free  it  from  those  feudal  restrictions 
which  make  it  a  gigantic  monopoly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  large  ?  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  meeting  recently  of  Tories  at 
Winsford.  It  was  a  very  important  assembly  ;  there  was  a  lord  in  the 
chair,  and  several  noble  lords  and  ladies  and  honourables  present ;  in 
fact,  it  was  a  most  aristocratic  party.  And  Lord  Delamere,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  said  "  It  behoved  the  Conservatives  to  be  very 
watchful,  because  they  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Gladstone  would  do 
next.  He  could  only  say  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  tell  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  do.  If  any  gentleman  could  tell  him  what  Mr. 
Gladstone's  next  rooted  conviction  would  be — what  upas  tree  he  would 
next  cut  down,  he  could  tell  them.  But  he  did  not  know  ;  and  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  he  did  not  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
knew.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  storm  signal  was  up,  and 
it  was  their  duty  as  Conser\-atives  to  watch  and  l)e  on  their  guard, 
though  they  might  not  be  aware  from  what  quarter  the  hurricane  would 
blow."  I  can  picture  to  myself  all  these  frightened  Winsford  lords  and 
ladies  crouching  in  a  corner  waiting  for  the  coming  storm.  I  may  tell 
them  something  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know.  These  people  at 
Winsford  remind  me  of  an  American  political  party  that  used  to  be 
called  the  "  Know  Nothings,"  and  certainly  they  deserve  that  name, 
for  they  seem  to  know  nothing  at  all,  they  do  not  even  know  what 
Conservatism  is,  and  I  cannot  tell  them.  But  I  can  tell  them  from 
what  quarter  the  next  political  hurricane  will  blow.  It  will  blow  from 
the  land.  Lord  Delamere  is  curious  to  know  something  about  this 
"upas"  tree.  There  is  a  great  upas  tree  in  this  country;  it  is  the 
growth  of  centuries,  with  branches  spread  over  the  entire  kingdom, 
whose  fruit  poisons  industry,  and  whose  packed  roots  make  the  soil 
sterile.  That  great  upas  tree  is  the  feudal  system  and  the  land  laws  ; 
and  unless  I  mistake,  if  public  opinion  expresses  itself  powerfully 
enough,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  just  the  man  to  lay  his  axe  to  the  root  of  that 
tree.  One  branch  of  it  is  the  unjust  way  in  which  the  taxation  of  the 
country  is  levied.  It  is  levied  in  a  most  unfair  manner  towards  industry 
and    in  a  very  partial  manner   towards  the   land.     Last  session,  Sir 
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Massey  Lopes,  who  is  a  very  respectable  country  gentlemen,  a  county 
magistrate,  and  an  able  member  of  Parliament— the  honour  of  whose 
personal  acquaintance  I  have,  and  certainly  entertain  towards  him  a 
very  friendly  disposition — brought  forward  a  motion  with  reference  to 
the  burdens  on  land.  It  is  curious  that  every  now  and  then  the  land- 
owners, notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  they  possess,  raise  the  cry 
that  the  land  is  too  heavily  burdened  ;  and  so  Sir  Massey  Lopes  pro- 
posed a  resolution  to  transfer  from  land  and  real  property  about 
;^2,ooo,ooo  of  local  taxation  and  place  it  upon  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country.  There  is  another  county  magistrate  and  baronet,  on  our 
side  of  the  House — Sir  Massey  Lopes  is  a  Conservative — a  Liberal,  and 
a  man  of  very  great  position  in  the  county  and  in  the  country — Sir 
Thomas  Acland.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  have  told  Sir  Massey  Lopes  that 
he  is  making  a  very  great  mistake,  that  he  had  better  let  this  thing 
alone,  because  if  he  stirs  in  it  too  much  it  will  be  found  that  it  won't  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest. "  I  think  this  gentleman  was 
perfectly  right ;  but  Sir  Massey  Lopes  went  on  and  his  resolution  went 
to  the  vote.  I  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  House  that  night,  at  least 
not  at  the  time  when  the  division  took  place,  but  I  had  a  very  good 
pair,  for  I  paired  against  the  resolution  with  Lord  Newry.  However, 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  and  there  was  great  cheering 
from  the  landowners  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  They  carried  this 
resolution,  and  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  meant  to 
relieve  the  property  of  the  landowners  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  a 
year,  at  the  expense  of  you  and  the  other  taxpayers  of  the  country.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  proposal  to  do  away  with  the 
expenditure  of  two  millions  a  year,  but  it  was  a  proposal  to  relieve  the 
burden  as  they  call  it  of  local  taxation,  in  order  that  it  might  be  charged 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  in  other  words,  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country.  I  am  glad  they  did  carry  the  resolution,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why ;  because  it  forces  the  Government,  and  it  will  force  the 
country  to  consider  this  question.  And  now  I  may  remind  you  what 
Cobden  said  a  few  years  ago.  He  gave  a  warning  to  the  aristocracy, 
which  they  would  have  been  wise  if  they  had  attended  to.  Some  years 
since  he  said  "  I  warn  the  aristocracy  not  to  force  the  people  to  look 
into  the  subject  of  taxation  ;  not  to  force  them  to  see  how  they  have 
been  robbed,  plundered,  and  bamboozled  by  them  for  ages."  And  you 
will  observe  that  the  carrying  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes'  resolution,  to 
which  I  just  now  referred,  compels  the  people  to  look  into  this 
question  of  taxation.  And  if  you  please,  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  it.  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  going  to  deliver  a  sort  of  a  professorial 
lecture,  but  you  will  excuse  me.  The  total  income  from  all  sources  of 
this  country  is  estimated  at  £"] 00,000, 000  to  ;!{J'8oo,ooo,ooo  a  year. 
The  income  from  property,  lands,  and  houses,  amounts  to  ;^i40,ooo,ooo 
a  year  ;  from  trades,  farms,  and  dividends,  &c. ,  including  mines  and 
railways,  ;^28o,ooo,ooo,  making  together  ;^420,ooo,ooo.  The  income 
of  all  classes  of  society,  in  wages  for  labour,  and  of  people  in  positions 
where  the  income  is  very  small  and  from  industry,  is  estimated  at 
between  ;i^300,oc)0,ooo,  and  ^400,cx»,ooo  a  year.  You  will,  therefore, 
see   that  roughly  speaking,  land  and  property  amounts  to  about  one- 
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fifth  of  the  entire  income  of  the  country,  the  other  four-fifths  consisting 
of  trade  and  farming,  and  other  occupations  and  lalxjur  ;  and  it  is 
the  entire  income  uix)n  which  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  is 
■drawn.  Local  rates  are  for  the  poor,  the  highway,  and  the  county 
purposes,  and  are  very  properly  paid  liy  property.  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
wanted  to  throw  out  a  portion  of  them.  He  objected  to  the  lunatic 
asylums  being  charged  entirely  upon  the  county  rates.  There  may 
possibly  be  some  objection  to  that  ;  but  no  doubt  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  is  a  first  charge  upon  land  and  property  which  cannot 
be  got  rid  of.  The  making  of  roads  is  also  a  proper  charge  upon 
land,  because  it  would  be  worth  nothing  without  good  roads.  In 
like  manner  many  other  county  charges  for  protection  of  property  are 
all  very  properly  placed  ujx^n  property ;  but  you  will  obser\'e  that 
all  these  charges  are  levied  under  the  name  of  poor,  county,  and  high- 
way rates,  upon  one-fifth  of  the  entire  property  of  the  country,  namely, 
the  land  and  other  real  property.  What  .Sir  Massey  Lopes  wants  is, 
that  two  millions  of  this  taxation  should  be  taken  off  this  fifth-part  of 
the  property  of  the  country  towards  which  you  pay  little  or  nothing, 
and  put  upon  the  general  taxes  towards  which  you  pay  a  great  deal. 
That  is  really  the  secret  of  the  whole  transaction.  If  the  land- 
owners paid  their  fair  share  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  it 
might  be  proper  to  make  some  change  in  what  are  called  "  burdens 
upon  local  taxation  ; "  but  what  I  say  is,  that  so  long  as  the  land- 
owners do  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  I  for  one  object  to  put  any  taxation  off  the  local  l)urdens 
on  to  the  taxation  paid  by  the  general  public.  Now  that  is  just 
the  point  we  have  to  consider :  I  ask,  do  the  landowners  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  ?  They  have  had  the  chief 
part  in  the  making  of  the  laws  and  the  levying  of  the  taxes  since  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  They  have  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
When  first  they  got  the  land  they  got  it  under  certain  feudal  conditions. 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  land-holders,  not  land-owners.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  land-holder  and  land-owner.  A  land-holder 
only  held  the  land  subject  to  certain  obligations,  and  so  long  as  he  ful- 
filled those  obligations  to  the  .State  and  to  the  Crown,  he  had  a  right  to 
hold  it,  but  no  longer.  These  obligations  were,  in  point  of  fact,  a  sort 
of  rent  paid  to  the  State  for  the  privilege  of  holding  the  land.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  details  of  what  the  landowners  in  those  days  had  to  pay 
to  the  Crown  for  possession  of  their  land.  They  were  bound  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  called  upon  to 
provide  men  and  arms.  This  burden  was  afterwards  commuted  to  a 
money  payment,  called  "  scutage  "  or  "  escutage."  They  had  not  only 
to  do  that,  but  the  land  was  held  subject  to  all  sorts  of  claims  in  money 
and  service  to  the  king.  He  had  the  power,  during  the  first  year  of  an 
heir's  possession  of  an  estate,  to  take  what  was  called  the  first-fruits,  or, 
in  other  words,  his  first  year's  income.  The  king  could  levy  all  sorts  of 
fines  upon  the  land,  and  all  these  things  amounted  to  a  large  sum  of 
money  ;  so  that  in  regard  to  peace  and  war  it  became  a  most  important 
circumstance  that  the  whole  land  of  the  country  was  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  the  king  with  the  means  of  going  to  war.     I  am  now 
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speaking  upon  the  authority  of  Blackstone,  who  says  that  "  whenever 
the  kings  went  to  war  they  levied  escutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on 
the  landowners  of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expenses  and  to  hire 
troops."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that.  These  charges  produced 
a  very  considerable  sum,  and  they  went  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
government  of  this  country  being  carried  on  by  the  king,  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  great  nobles,  who  contributed  all  this  means  to  him,  for 
making  war  and  for  carrjing  on  the  Government  of  the  Crown,  and 
they  would  have  increased  as  the  land  increased  in  value.  How  do  you 
suppose  they  got  rid  of  those  charges  ?  They  got  rid  of  them  by  a  vote 
of  a  landowning  Parliament.  They  simply  took  possession  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  freed  from  all  the  obligations  under 
which  they  held  it,  and  passed  a  law  to  that  effect  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  How  do  you  suppose  they  paid  for  it  ?  In  the  simplest 
manner  possible.  Here  was  a  nice  bargain  :  the  fee  simple  of  the  whole 
land  of  the  kingdom  put  up  to  be  sold,  and  these  people  were  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  You  know  how  buyers  and  sellers  manage  a  little 
transaction  of  this  kind.  They  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  England — not  themselves,  mark  you — should 
pay  a  tax  of  is.  3d.  per  barrel  upon  all  the  beer  and  ale,  and  a  propor- 
tionate sum  upon  all  other  liquors  sold  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
that  one  half  of  this  tax  should  be  settled  on  the  king's  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  in  full  recompense  for  all  tenures  in  capite,  or 
knight's  service,  the  courts  of  wards,  and  ofemoluments  thereby  accruing. 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  gross  and  dishonest  than  the  landowners 
taking  possession  of  the  fee  simple,  and  not  taxing  themselves  to  support 
the  king  and  the  state  out  of  their  pockets,  but  levying  upon  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  who  had  no  vote  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  an  excise  tax  upon  all  the  beer  and  liquor  they 
drank,  and  granting  it  in  perpetuity  to  the  king  ?  Mr.  John  Bright 
spoke  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  as  being  essentially  mean,  oi> 
account  of  it  being  imposed  upon  the  country  by  the  richest  aristocracy 
of  the  world,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  press  more  heavily  upon  the  poor 
than  the  taxation  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  the  meanness 
of  those  landowners  was  as  bad  as  their  fraud.  It  was  a  great  fraud 
upon  the  country  to  take  possession  of  the  land  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  their  meanness  was  greater,  because,  when  they  passed 
this  tax  levying  a  duty  of  is.  3d.  per  barrel  upon  all  beer,  they  took 
care  it  was  upon  that  sold  to  the  people,  and  they  specially  exempted 
the  beer  brewed  in  their  own  great  houses.  Well,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  Cobden  that  this  is  an  instance  of  a  transaction  in  which  the 
great  landowners  robbed,  plundered,  and  bamboozled  the  people.  Then 
followed,  about  the  same  period  of  history,  the  great  land-tax  fraud, 
which  continues  to  this  day.  Four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  imposed 
upon  the  annual  value  of  land  in  1692,  for  the  purposes  of  the  State, 
and  that  amount  was  to  increase,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  value  of 
the  land  increased  ;  but  in  1697  a  landowning  Parliament  stopped  this 
fair  arrangement,  and  enacted  that,  for  all  future  time,  land-tax  should 
be  paid  on  the  valuation  of  1692  ;  so  the  effect  of  that  law  is,  that  while 
property  has  gone  on  increasing  in  this  country  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
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in  the  historj'  of  mankind,  the  landowners  only  j)ay  a  tax  upon  the 
valuation  of  1692,  and  the  result  is,  that  while  in  1692  the  value  of  real 
property  was  estimated  at  ;^io, 000,000  a  year,  it  is  now  about 
;^I40, 000,000  a  year.  If  the  taxes  were  charged  upon  the  present  value 
of  property  it  would  produce  ;^28, 000,000  a  year,  instead  of  which  it 
produces  only  between  one  and  two  millions  a  year.  When  the  land- 
tax  was  first  imposed  it  produced  one-fourth  of  the  entire  revenue,  and 
now  it  scarcely  produces  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  revenue.  That  is  an 
instance  which  exists  to  this  day  of  the  landowners  bamboozling  the 
people.  And  a  third  great  instance  is  found  in  the  levying  of  probate 
and  legacy  duties  upon  all  kinds  of  property  except  land.  \Vhen,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  bill  was  introduced  to  impose  legacy  and 
probate  duties,  it  included,  fairly  and  properly,  all  kinds  of  property — 
land  and  personal  property.  The  landowning  Parliament  of  that  day, 
when  it  got  the  bill  before  it,  separated  the  bill  into  two  parts.  There 
was  one  bill  imposing  legacy  and  probate  duty  upon  land,  and  another 
l)ill  imposing  legacy  and  probate  duty  upon  other  kinds  of  property. 
They  passed  the  bill  imposing  legacy  and  probate  duty  upon  other  kinds 
of  property,  but  they  rejected  the  bill  imposing  legacy  duty  upon  land. 
Don't  you  think  this  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Col)den,  "  a  robbing, 
plundering,  and  bamboozling  of  the  people  ? "  What  has  been  the 
effect  ?  The  consequence  has  been  that  all  kinds  of  property,  except 
the  land,  paid  probate  and  legacy  duty  up  to  1853.  But  since  then 
there  has  been  a  succession  duty  levied  upon  land,  and  then  only  in  a 
very  unfair  and  partial  manner.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  up  to  last 
year  the  legacy  and  probate  duties  since  1797  produced  about 
;^I44, 000,000  upon  all  kinds  of  property  except  land,  while  freehold 
land  only  paid  in  succession  duties  during  that  time  a  sum  of  alx)ut 
;^i  1,000,000  sterling.  At  the  present  time,  while  all  other  kinds  of 
j^roperty  pay  in  legacy  and  probate  duties  ;i^4, 000,000  a  year,  the  average 
amount  paid  by  land  is  under  ;^i, 000,000.  I  shall  not  go  into  minor 
details  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  I  have  put  forward  these  three  great 
points  for  your  consideration.  But  when  I  am  told  about  the  "  Inirdens 
upon  land,"  I  say  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  I  say  the  land  has 
shirked  its  fair  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  for  hundreds  of  years. 
I  say  that  the  landowners,  by  evading  the  obligations  under  which  land 
was  formerly  held  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  for 
other  payments  to  the  Crown,  have  neglected  what  the  country  had  a 
right  to  require  at  their  hands.  By  the  fraudulent  valuation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  land-tax,  and  by  the  dishonest  mode  of  levying  probate 
and  legacy  duties.  We  are  challenged  to  consider  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion, and  we  are  justified  in  saying  with  Mr.  Cobden  that  the  aristocracy 
make  a  great  mistake  in  challenging  us  to  go  into  that  question,  because 
we  find  that  the  whole  history  of  the  taxation  has  been  one  of  bam- 
boozlement  as  regards  the  interests  of  this  country.  This  is  not  only  so, 
but  the  land  of  this  country  pays  a  smaller  proportion  of  taxation  than 
in  any  country  in  Europe.  In  Prussia  and  Holland  land  and  real 
property  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  in  taxes  as  in  England  ;  in  France 
and  Austria  nearly  three  times  as  much  ;  in  Belgium  and  Hungary  it 
pays  more  than  three  times  as  much  ;  and  as  long  as  this  injustice  con- 
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tinues  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  any  burden  now  levied  upon 
local  taxation  to  be  thrown  upon  the  general  taxation  of  the  country, 
•which  presses  so  unfairly  upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  promised  that  he  will  consider  the  question  of  local  taxation.  He 
is  forced  to  do  it  by  the  squires  ;  and  I  hope,  when  he  does  so,  he  will 
consider  the  question  of  general  taxation  with  a  view  of  making  the 
matter  fair  towards  the  different  classes  of  society.  I  think  he  will  do 
as  much  as  he  can  ;  and  the  Tories  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  also. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  in  his  speech  at  Winsford  the  other  day,  which 
was  only  an  echo  of  many  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Conservative 
members  of  Parliament,  said  that  while  it  was  important  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  should  be  dealt  with,  he  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Of  course  not.  "  But  he  hoped  the  question  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Conservatives,  who  would,  no  doubt,  adopt  measures  in  a  Conservative 
and  statesmanlike  spirit."  Precisely.  Just  as  in  former  years  the 
landowners,  "  in  a  Conservative  and  statesmanlike  spirit,"  levied  a  tax 
upon  beer  in  order  to  pay  their  obligations.  In  the  same  "  Conservative 
and  statesmanlike  spirit  "  in  which  they  settled  that  the  valuation  of 
1692,  upon  which  they  were  paying  taxes  upon  land,  should  continue 
forever,  and  in  the  same  "Conservative  and  statesmanlike  spirit"  in 
which  they  decided  that  all  kinds  of  property  should  pay  legacy  and 
probate  duties,  except  their  own.  No  doubt  this  was  all  very  "  Con- 
servative and  statesmanlike,  and  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  and  the  Tories 
wanted  Mr.  Disraeli  to  do  the  same  kind  of  trick.  There  is  no  man 
who  could  do  it  better.  I  will  answer  for  that.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  were  in 
power,  and  he  had  to  propose  a  measure  upon  local  taxation,  he  would 
make  a  speech  that  would  fill  five  'or  six  columns  of  the  Times.  It 
would  be  full  of  figures,  full  of  very  clever  phrases,  and  would  be 
wonderful  in  its  manipulation  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  ;  it  would 
put  something  on  here,  and  take  something  off  there ;  it  would 
divide  something  else  perhaps  between  the  owner,  the  occupier,  and 
the  Exchequer ;  and  altogether  it  would  be  such  a  fine  operation 
that  I  defy  any  inexperienced  person  to  tell  under  which  thimlile  the 
pea  was  hidden.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  the  end  would  Ije.  You 
would  find  he  had  dexterously  abstracted  two  or  three  millions  out 
of  your  pockets,  and  placed  them  in  the  pockets  of  the  landowners 
with  the  quick-fingeredness  of  an  Eastern  juggler.  I  do  not  know 
what  course  the  Government  may  purpose  taking ;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  put  before  you  what  I  think  would  be  a  fair  proposal.  It 
is  this  :  That  land  and  all  other  kinds  of  real  property,  including  mines, 
pay  by  a  graduated  tax,  which  should  include  that  already  paid  in  the 
sham  land  tax  and  also  the  property  tax,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  taxation  of  the  kingdom,  say  ;^i8,ooo,ooo.  This  would  be 
only  fair  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  under  which  the  land  of  this 
country  is  held.  I  propose  also  that  a  uniform  probate  and  legacy  duty 
should  be  imposed  upon  all  kinds  of  property,  including  land,  and  by 
that  means  the  amount  paid  would  probably  be  ;,^4,ooo,ooo,  in  place  of 
;^8oo,C)00,  which  it  pays  at  the  present  time.  As  the  result  of  that 
operation,  supposing  it  were  carried  out,  land  would  then  pay  some 
^22,000,000  a  year  ;  and  if  it  did  that,  I  for  one  would  be  prejjared  to 
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say,  '  •  Let  bygones  be  bygones. "  We  cannot  hope  to  get  back  the 
hundreds  of  millions  which  have  been  taken  from  this  country  by  the 
landowners,  but  we  will  forget  and  forgive,  and  we  will  even  give  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  the  boon  of  the  lunatic  asylums.  I  think  this  would  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  and  statesmanlike  proposition,  and  I  believe  it  is 
far  better  that  we  should  deal  with  the  obligation  that  land  has  in 
reference  to  the  support  of  the  State,  by  putting  a  fair  amount  of 
taxation  upon  real  property  in  proportion  to  its  increasing  value,  than 
that  we  should  entertain  for  a  moment  any  of  those  visionarj'  schemes — 
for  I  venture  to  call  them  so — which  have  been  recently  put  forward. 
We  have  heard  it  proposed  that  land  should  be  Ixjught  up  by  the  Stale, 
and  that  landowners  should  be  compensated  ;  but  I  cannot  accede  to> 
that ;  first  of  all  I  believe  it  would  lead  to  an  enormous  amount  of  waste 
and  jobbery,  that  land  would  be  far  worse  cultivated  than  even  at 
present,  and  the  whole  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 
Then  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  take  possession  of  all  increase 
that  might  arise  in  the  value  of  land.  I  think  that  also  objectionable, 
because  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  discourage  industry  and  providence,, 
which  makes  men  try  to  improve  their  land.  What  we  have  the  right 
to  require  is,  that  as  regards  the  taxation  of  the  land  it  should  be  put 
on  such  a  basis  that  it  should  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxation,  and  as  it 
increased  in  value  it  should  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  general  taxation 
of  the  country.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  occupying  your  time  rather  too 
long.  The  amount  of  obligation  that  the  land  has  to  pay  in  the  form  of 
taxes  to  the  State  is  only  one  part  of  the  right  which  the  people  possess 
appertaining  to  the  land.  We  have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  land  shall 
be  so  held  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  food  for  the  community 
at  large.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  "  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own,"  but  that  is  not  true  as  regards  land.  It  is  not 
his  own,  in  the  sense  that  no  man  made  it.  It  is  the  original  inheritance 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  whole  species.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  truly 
that  "  the  claim  of  the  landowners  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  State ;  and  an  eminent  writer,  Samuel  T.  Coleridge, 
a  man  of  Conser\'ative  opinions,  whose  authority  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  Conservative,  as  a  great  and  wise  thinker,  says  in  his  Second 
Lay  Sermon  "  landed  property  was  a  trust  rather  than  property  held  for 
great  objects  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  other  social 
objects,  and  not  to  be  diverted  to  the  particular  purposes  of  the  owner 
until  after  those  objects  had  l)een  completely  fulfilled."  Bear  these 
words  in  mind,  for  they  are  at  the  root  of  the  land  question.  Remember 
that  the  ownership  of  land  is  a  trust,  and  the  people  of  England  have  a 
right  to  see  that  that  trust  is  fulfilled.  Just  consider  the  difference 
between  land  and  any  other  property.  Take  for  instance  the  Koh-i-Noor 
diamond.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  visited  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  London,  and  seen  that  gem  under  a  glass  case.  It  is  simply  a  piece 
of  sparkling  crystal,  beautiful  no  doubt,  and  remarkable  for  its  size, 
and  is  considered  almost  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
little  bit  of  sparkling  mineral  is  worth  something  like  ;f^3, 000,000. 
Supposing  any  individual  possessed  it  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  it  would 
matter  little  to  anybody  except  himself,  and  nobody  would  be  the  worse 
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for  it ;  but  if  a  Scotch  Duke,  who  owns  half  a  county,  clears  off  and 
depopulates  thousands  of  acres  to  make  a  deer  forest  for  his  own  sport, 
he  defrauds  industry  and  robs  the  commonwealth,  and  ought  to  be 
restrained  by  law.  The  country  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  this  great 
trust,  and  whether  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom  are  fulfilling  that 
trust.  I  say  they  are  not  fulfilling  it.  I  will  quote  another  authority 
they  won't  dispute.  Lord  Derby,  who  is  a  moderate  and  sensible  man. 
He  estimates  that  the  land  of  this  country  does  not  produce  more  than 
one-half  what  it  ought  in  the  way  of  grain  and  other  kinds  of  produce. 
Mr.  Mechi,  a  practical  farmer,  and  a  man  whose  authority  stands  very 
high,  puts  it  far  less  than  that,  and  says  from  his  own  experience  that 
the  land  of  this  country  does  not  produce  more  than  one-fifth  of  what  it 
ought  to  do.  How  is  this  ?  I  will  tell  you.  To  a  great  extent,  except 
in  the  payment  of  taxes,  land  still  continues  to  be  held  under  feudal 
conditions.  The  land-laws  have  been  framed  to  give  political  power  to 
the  possessors  of  the  soil.  Every  facility  is  given  by  the  law  for  the 
maintenance  of  large  estates  in  single  hands.  There  is  practically  a 
monopoly  in  land,  which  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  only  leads 
to  the  agglomeration  of  great  estates.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world.  It  is  unique.  There  are  countries  of  peasant  proprietors,  as  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  There  are  other  lands  with  a  class 
analagous  to  our  landed  aristocracy  ;  but  there  is  no  other  country 
where  the  land  is  for  the  most  part  owned  by  one  class,  farmed  by 
another,  and  tilled  by  the  third.  What  do  you  see  as  the  result  of  this 
remarkable  condition  of  land  in  England  ?  I  have  told  you  what  has 
been  the  case  in  regard  to  its  produce,  but  what  do  you  see  in  reference 
to  every  class  of  the  community?  Landowners,  when  they  meet 
together  at  out  of  the  way  places  like  Winsford,  talk  as  though  they 
themselves  would  settle  the  question.  They  sit  round  a  table  in  a 
second-class  hotel,  where  there  are  perhaps  two  or  three  big  landowners 
and  two  or  three  land  agentg,  and  a  lot  of  poor  shrinking  farmers.  It 
was  not  a  question,  as  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  said,  to  be  pleasantly 
settled  by  the  landowner  and  the  farmer  in  order  that  they  might 
prevent  interference  on  the  part  of  anylx>dy  else.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  interested  beside  the  landowner  and  farmer ;  and  if  my 
words  reach  any  farmers'  ears,  I  would  say  if  a  tenant  settles  that 
question  or  tries  lo  settle  it  in  a  snug  room' with  the  landowner  and  the 
land  agent,  he  will  be  done.  Farmers  are  crying  out  for  protection  of 
their  interests.  They  say  they  must  have  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  land  and  the  industry 
they  have  put  forth  to  improve  it,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  liable 
to  be  kicked  out  at  six  months'  notice.  Of  course  not.  They 
ask,  and  very  properly  so,  to  have  a  law  so  that  if  they  are 
turned  out  they  shall  be  paid  for  what  they  have  put  into  the  land. 
The  landlords  say  (and  here  the  ballot-box  will  tell),  "We  must 
satisfy  these  farmers  ;  they  have  votes  in  counties,  and  a  question  is 
coming  up  which  is  rather  taking  with  farmers."  And  they  say,  "  My 
dear  fellow,  of  course  you  shall  have  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements ;  who  wants  to  deny  that  ?  "  They  never  gave  it  them. 
In  a  great  part  of  England  they  now  say,  "We  are  quite  willing,  when 
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you  leave  your  farm,  you  shall  have  an  arbitration.  Don't  let  us  go  to 
Parliament,  for  if  you  give  that  man  Gladstone  a  finger  in  the  pie  he 
will  spoil  everj-thing.  We  will  settle  it  between  ourselves  in  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  way.  We  will  meet  together  and  agree  as  to  what  is  the 
custom  of  the  countr)',  and  if  you  leave  j-our  farm  you  shall  have  an 
arlutration  to  settle  what  the  incoming  tenant  shall  pay  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  '*  The  tenant  farmers  have  not  yet  felt  their  legs.  Let 
them  have  one  general  election  under  the  ballot.  I  don't  know  what 
the  first  election  will  do  in  regard  to  the  return  of  memliers,  iMit  I  know 
there  is  one  thing  it  will  do — it  will  teach  the  people  their  power  in  a 
way  they  never  knew  it  before  ;  and  the  second  general  election  under 
the  ballot  will  teach  landowners  that  the  farmers  have  a  power  they 
never  understood  they  possessed.  At  present  farmers  have  not  stifl 
enough  backs.  They  meet  in  their  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and 
Associations  and  talk  with  batetl  breath  of  what  they  would  like  to  l)e 
done  for  their  interests.  Imagine  a  manufacturer  like  Mr.  McMinnies 
carrying  on  a  large  cotton  mill  as  a  yearly  tenant,  and  putting  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  into  his  business,  and  yet  subject 
to  six  months'  notice,  with  the  proviso  that  if  it  was  let  to  somebody 
else  his  successor  should  pay  by  arbitration  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. If  my  friend  were  to  carry  on  a  great  cotton  business  on 
any  such  tenancy,  although  I  have  a  very  high  ofunion  of 
him,  I  would  be  the  first  to  sign  a  document  of  4U  lunatUo  in- 
qmiremtU.  And  the  farmer  is  in  exactly  the  same  position.  If 
he  pat  capital  and  industry  into  the  land,  he  must  not  only  have  some 
fixity  of  tenure,  but  he  has  a  right  to  unexhausted  improvements,  and 
in  the  same  v^-ay  that  has  been  conceded  to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland,  if  a  landowner  turn  him  out  he  shall  be  able  to  claim  compoisa- 
ticoi  for  disturbance.  Until  the  farmers  have  the  boldness  to  claim  this 
kind  of  fudty  of  tenure  which  will  prevent  landlords  disturbing  them 
>»ithout  paying  several  years'  rent  as  compensation,  all  their  talk  is 
\TOrth  nothing  ;  and  any  priN-ate  arrangement  between  landlord  aixl 
tenant  is  mere  bosh.  Under  it  no  more  capital  would  come  into  the 
land  than  comes  at  the  present  moment.  We  must  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  deal  with  the  landlords  in  the  same  way  that  was  done 
in  Ireland.  We  must  treat  the  owners  of  land  in  England  in  the  same 
way  as  the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  give  that  security  to  the 
tenant  which  will  enable  him  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  soil  to 
its  fullest  extent.  Not  only  are  the  farmers  complainii^  of  the  present 
state  of  thing,  Ixit  there  is  fast  going  through  the  country,  from  classes 
which  have  been  dimib  for  years,  the  most  down-trodden  classes  in  the 
three  kingdoms — the  humble  tillers  of  the  soil — men  who  earn  thdr 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  toiliitg  from  morning  to  night  exposed 
to  damp,  cold,  and  w^t  weather,  a  cry  for  justice.  These  poor  men 
ha\'e  now  found  their  voices  and  demanded  to  live.  They  have  been 
treated  for  generations  like  cattle.  No,  not  like  cattle  exactly,  because 
there  are  not  fashionable  institutions  to  give  them  prizes.  Ves,  they 
have  by  the  way,  for  cattle  have  prizes,  and  so  have  these  poor  men.  If 
a  man  has  been  in  a  particular  service  for  many  years  and  brought  up  a 
certain  number  of  childrm  without  parochial  aid  they  have  a  great 
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gathering  once  a  year,  and  the  squire  of  the  parish  and  his  lady  come 
down  and  give  away  a  few  prizes  amongst  these  poor  fellows,  and  they 
go  away  highly  gratified,  although  they  have,  perhaps,  only  been  in 
receipt  of  los.  or  12s.  a  week,  and  not  that  much  when  the  weather  has 
l)een  bad  or  they  have  been  ill  and  unable  to  work.  When  you  come 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  lalxjurer  it  is  as  disgrace- 
ful as  you  can  jxjssibly  conceive.  He  is  divorced  from  the  land,  and 
has  a  hopeless  life  before  him.  His  children  from  six,  seven,  and  eight 
years  of  age  are  sent  to  work  in  the  fields  ;  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
hours,  but  I  have  a  report  in  my  pocket  of  a  Commission  appointed  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture  in 
which  there  is  a  statement  made  of  the  number  of  hours  they  work,  and 
it  is  so  extraordinary  that  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it  from  memory.  It 
says,  speaking  of  the  counties  comprised  in  the  inquiry:  "The  hours 
are  very  long,  often  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock 
at  night  ;  and  these  hours  are  occupied  with  labour — of  course  in  the 
case  of  very  young  children  it  is  light — but  they  are  occupied  in  the 
field  in  the  case  of  all  children  from  six,  seven,  eight,  up  to  10  years  of 
age. "  And  here  you  have  a  great  mass  of  the  people  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  toiling  upon  los.  or  12s.  a  week,  and  with  their 
children  eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  working  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  at  night  ;  children  so  young  that  you 
would  be  almost  afraid  to  let  them  cross  the  street  without  protection  ; 
and  these  poor  infants  are  sent  into  the  field  to  drive  away  birds,  to 
attend  to  horses,  and  other  occupations  of  that  kind.  When  I  walk 
into  the  country  amongst  scenes  of  almost  paradise  ;  when  I  think  that 
a  great  part  of  that  country  is  held  by  large  landowners  whose  pro- 
perties are  increasing  in  value,  and  themselves  enjoying  the  produce  of 
that  property  ;  when  I  think  of  the  contrast  presented  by  these  poor 
labourers,  who  are  starving  upon  los.  or  12s.  a  week,  and  that  poor 
little  infants  are  sent  out  to  work  in  the  cold  fields,  for  14  hours  a  day,  it 
•does  seem  to  me  that  a  system  which  produces  such  results  is  condemned 
on  the  very  face  of  it,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  land 
is  not  doing  what  it  ought  to  do.  If  this  state  of  things  ought  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  I  think  it  ought,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  the  extent  of 
my  voice,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  vote,  to  deal  with  it.  We  have  a 
right  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  shall  not  continue,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  repeal  all  laws,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  give  stability  to  such  a  state  of  things.  Any  laws  which 
tend  to  tie  up  the  land,  to  create  restrictions,  and  to  prevent  its  proper 
cultivation,  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  and  I  think  one  of  the  first  laws 
which  ought  to  go  is  the  law  of  Primogeniture.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing 
that  the  land  of  this  country  should,  in  the  case  of  owners  dying  without 
will,  be  left  to  the  eldest  son  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  see  that  Lord 
Delamere,  amongst  the  other  wise  things  he  said  at  Winsford,  spoke 
about  Primogeniture.  He  knows  all  alx)ut  it  because  he  happens  to  be  the 
eldest  son  who  took  all  the  property.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  any 
younger  brothers,  but  I  can  tell  Lord  Delamere  that  I  know  some 
younger  brothers  of  noble  lords,  and  they  do  not  take  the  same  view  of 
Primogeniture  that  he  does.     But  Lord  Delamere  made  this  remarkable 
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statement.  He  said  :  "  Were  they  prepared  to  see  the  English  Church 
dealt  with  as  the  Irish  Church  had  l)een  ?  Were  they  prepared  to  see 
the  English  landlords  ser\'ed  as  the  Irish  landlords  were  ?  He  hoped 
not.  Were  they  prepared  to  see  Primogeniture  alx)Hshed  ?  "  And  then 
the  Tories  shouted  "  No."  Speaking  on  the  sulject  of  the  abolition  of 
Primc^eniture,  he  said  that  in  1847,  M.  Gallet,  prefect  of  police  at 
Paris,  under  Louis  Philippe,  in  conversation,  urged  him  to  stick  by  the 
law  of  Primogeniture.  He  replied  that  he  was  likely  to  do  so,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  was  inlxim  that  way.  M.  Gallet,  who  had 
to  look  after  the  dangerous  classes  in  France,  assured  him  that  the 
danger  arose  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  minute  sub-division  of 
property.  A  number  of  people  had  just  sufficient  to  put  food  in  their 
mouths  and  clothes  on  their  backs,  they  congregated  in  the  great  towns, 
and  it  was  of  them  that  his  black  book  was  composed.  He  believed 
that  the  abolition  of  these  things  would  be  a  serious  danger  and  a 
difficulty  to  the  kingdom.  That  is  to  say,  this  French  prefect  of 
police — who  is  a  kind  of  chief  constable — thought,  and  Lord  Delamere 
lielieved  the  Tories  of  Winsford  would  swallow  it,  that  men  who  have 
something  in  their  pockets,  who  have  something  to  eat,  and  something 
to  wear  are  more  dangerous  people  than  men  who  have  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  France  there  are  a  great  many  peasant  proprietors, 
but  they  are  not  the  dangerous  class.  I  suppose  that  between  200,000 
and  300,000  would  represent  the  whole  of  the  people  in  this  country 
who  have  land  ;  the  large  landowners  would  range  at  alx)ut  30,000, 
and  the  very  large  proprietors  less  than  that.  But  in  France  there  are 
seven  and  a  half  millions  ;  in  Prussia  there  are  five  millions,  and  in 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  many  hundred  thousands  of 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  one  of  the  Manchester  papers  lately,  some 
interesting  letters  have  appeared,  written  by  Joseph  Kay,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  energy,  who  has  Ijeen  travelling  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  He  said  that  the  effect  of  these  peasant 
proprietors  cultivating  their  own  plots  of  land  was  that  the  whole 
country  was  like  a  garden.  They  were  far  from  being  the  dangerous 
class.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  greatest  possible  inducement  to 
frugality  and  prudence,  because  every  man  knew  that  by  care  and 
industry  he  had  a  chance  of  getting  into  that  coveted  position  of 
acquiring  land  of  his  own.  So  far,  therefore,  from  making  him  a 
dangerous  citizen,  it  makes  him  a  good  citizen,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
good  effect  upon  his  character.  It  is  not  only  the  law  of  primogeniture 
which  prevents  the  division  of  property  that  is  objectionable,  hut  the 
law  of  entail  by  which  a  man  can  tie  up  his  property  for  generations,  and 
prevent  his  son  when  he  succeeds  him  from  having  more  than  a  life 
interest  in  it.  A  great  part  of  the  property  in  this  country  is  so  entailed, 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  If  a  man  has  only  a  life  interest  in 
property  he  does  not  spend  money  to  develop  it,  but  gets  as  much  out 
of  it  as  he  can.  He  may  be  a  spendthrift  and  an  extravagant  man,  and 
it  matters  nothing  to  him  about  improving  his  estate  so  long  as  he  gets 
his  life  interest  out  of  it.  But  the  effect  of  this  law  is  iniquitous  in 
another  way.  You  will  remember  some  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  could  not  pay  his  debts,  and  became  a  bankrupt. 
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It  does  not  matter  whether  a  Duke  or  any  one  else  becomes  bankrupt 
if  his  creditors  are  put  under  the  same  law  as  others  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  He  has  only  a  life  interest  in  his  estate,  and  the  effect  of  that 
is  that  it  cannot  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  they  can  only 
appropriate  his  life  interest.  The  estate  is  no  doubt  pinched  to  the 
utmost,  and  everything  done  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible.  I 
would  treat  a  Duke's  property  as  I  would  the  property  of  a  tradesman 
if  he  became  bankrupt — sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  distribute 
the  proceeds  among  his  creditors.  I  am  ashamed  of  having 
trespassed  so  long  upon  your  time.  But  if  it  is  true  what 
Lord  Derby  said,  that  the  land  only  produces  one-half  as  much  as 
it  ought,  without  going  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Mechi's  higher  estimate  ; 
if  we  first  of  all  could  get  it  more  generally  distributed  amongst  the 
community,  and  do  away  with  all  laws  which  tie  it  up  ;  if  we  could 
give  tenants  the  advantage  of  full  security  for  their  capital,  in  order  that 
they  might  develope  their  holdings  ;  if  we  could  encourage  the  owner- 
ship of  small  properties  by  making  the  transfer  ot  land  as  easy  as  the 
transfer  of  any  other  kind  of  property,  then  I  believe  as  a  result  we 
should  find  that  the  land  of  this  country  would  produce  twice  or  three 
times  as  muchas  it  does  now.  If  it  did — bear  this  in  mind — itwouldcause 
the  laying  out  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  on  the  land.  Mr.  Mechi 
estimates  that  we  might  increase  our  production  five-fold,  and  says  that 
the  average  sum  invested  per  acre  is  only  ^^4,  while  he  supplies  a  capital 
of  £\i^  per  acre.  If  we  take  only  ;^5  as  the  additional  sum  that  might 
be  invested  in  the  land  cultivation,  it  would  employ  an  additional  capital 
of  ;i^250,ooo,ooo.  It  would  largely  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
would  so  develope  industrj'  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  no 
longer  remain  at  the  miserable  pittance  of  los.  to  I2s.  per  week,  nor 
would  his  children  need  to  work  14  hours  a  day.  Instead  of  paying 
;^30,ooo,ooo  or  £i,o,oco,QCio  for  the  corn  and  meat  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  we  should  have  an  adequate  supply  from  our  own 
country,  no  longer  at  famine  prices,  and  there  would  be  such  a  constant 
flow  of  production,  and  such  a  demand  for  industry,  that  it  would  not 
only  benefit  and  fertilise  the  soil,  but  it  would  carry  its  beneficent 
influence  throughout  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  you  would  find  that  in 
every  branch  of  labour,  while  the  necessary  articles  of  subsistence  were 
reduced  in  price,  wages  throughout  the  kingdom  would  rise.  I  am 
drawing  no  picture  of  my  own  imagination.  I  can  appeal  to  an  authority 
upon  the  subject,  which  will  not  be  gainsaid  or  questioned.  Richard 
■Cobden,  in  one  of  his  last  speeches,  said,  "  If  I  were  25  or  30,  instead 
of,  unhappily,  twice  that  number  of  years,  I  would  take  Adam  Smith  in 
hand,  and  I  would  have  a  league  for  free  trade  in  land,  just  as  we  had 
a  league  for  free  trade  in  corn.  You  will  find  the  same  authority  in 
Adam  Smith  for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  and  if  only  taken  up  on 
politico-economic  grounds,  the  agitation  would  be  certain  to  succeed  ; 
and  if  you  can  apply  free  trade  to  land,  I  say  the  man  who  did  that  will 
have  done  for  England  probably  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  by 
making  free  trade  in  corn."  These  were  the  words  of  a  man  who  never 
spoke  lightly,  and  I  believe  them  in  their  full  force.  Many  of  you  can 
recall  the  time,  30  years  ago,  when  we  were  struggling  for  free  trade  in 
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corn  ;  you  can  remember  the  starving  operatives  of  Stockport,  Bolton> 
and  Manchester  ;  that  there  was  no  work  in  the  mills,  and  the  price  of 
bread  had  risen  to  famine  prices  ;  when  there  was  a  disturbance  of 
trade  and  industry  ;  when  the  exports  of  the  country  were  restricted, 
and  every  employment  was  lessened  ;  that  even  then  the  landowners 
refused — until  they  were  driven  by  the  Irish  potato  famine  to  yield, 
although  they  resisted  our  attempt — free  trade  in  corn :  and  when  at 
length  we  succeeded  over  these  monopolists  and  over  the  Tories  of 
those  days,  it  was  a  hard  battle,  and  there  may  be  many  young  men 
in  this  room  whose  age  does  not  admit  of  their  remembering  that 
struggle.  They  cannot  recollect  the  struggle  in  Warrington  when  we 
had  to  oppose  this  monopoly  on  the  hustings  ;  they  cannot  remember 
the  starvation  of  their  families,  nor  the  decaying  state  of  trade.  They 
only  think  of  trade  as  it  is  now.  And  look  what  has  happened  since 
free  trade  in  corn.  You  have  had  the  wages  of  industry  advanced  % 
you  have  had  the  hours  of  labour  reduced  ;  you  have  had  all  those  great 
advantages  that  were  formerly  enjoyed  by  persons  of  greater  wealth 
spread  to  some  extent  among  the  mass  of  the  population.  And  if  that 
great  change  has  taken  place  ;  if  labour  has  so  far  advanced  in  value  ; 
if  the  comforts  of  the  working-man  have  so  much  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  free  trade,  I  say  to  you  in  the  words  of  Cobden  :  "  Take  up 
this  question  ;  "  be  not  dismayed  by  the  Tories  of  Warrington,  nor  by 
the  lords  who  meet  at  Winsford.  Take  up  this  great  legacy  which 
Cobden haslefttoyou,  andyouwill  achieve  for  industry  a  freedom asgreat 
as  the  freedom  we  achieved  30  years  ago.  And  just  as  we  look  back 
upon  that  struggle,  and  think  of  the  grand  heritage  we  have  gained  for 
our  successors,  so  you  in  this  struggle,  if  you  succeed,  will  leave  a 
heritage  to  the  industry  of  this  country  which  will  be  equally  as  great, 
and  will  carry  prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  around  you. 


No.  III. 

Annual  Address  to  his  Constituents  delivered  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Warrington,  Jan.  7,  1874. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  must,  in  the  first  place, 
thank  you  for  the  cordial  reception  which,  for  the  fifth  time,  you  have 
given  me  when  I  have  appeared  before  you  to  render  an  account  of  my 
stewardship.  As  the  Chairman  has  stated,  I  do  not  usually  go  very 
much  into  what  has  happened  during  each  session  of  Parliament,  because 
I  trust  to  your  looking  at  the  public  papers  from  week  to  week  to  watch 
my  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  no  doubt  you  also 
carefully  investigate  the  votes  which  I  give  upon  important  questions 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  not  to  excuse  myself  or  to 
apologise  for  a  single  vote  that  I  have  given.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have 
not  received  a  single  complaint  from  a  single  constituent  in  reference  to 
any  vote  I  have  given,  and  therefore  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  my  votes 
generally  have  been  satisfactory  to  those  who  sent  me  to  Parliament.     I 
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have,  as  my  friend  the  Chairman  has  stated,  given  the  Government 
general  support,  but  I  have  opposed  them  when  I  thought  they  were 
wrong.  I  have  opposed  the  great  expenditure  of  the  country,  which  I 
consider  to  be  entirely  unjustifiable,  because  I  think  that  ^71,000,000  a 
year,  in  a  time  of  perfect  peace,  is  a  scandalous  waste  of  the  public 
money,  and  so  long  as  I  am  in  Parliament  I  shall  use  my  best  en- 
deavours to  prevent  unnecessary  expenditure — to  prevent  abuse,  and  to 
prevent  waste.  But  don't  let  us  be  deceived  ;  don't  let  the  Tories 
deceive  us.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  more  economical  than  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  are  far  more  economical  than  the  Tory 
Government  which  preceded  it.  Their  expenditure  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  two  and  a  quarter  millions  a  year  less  on  the  average 
than  the  expenditure  of  the  Tory  Government  in  1868.  The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  is  much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  I  have  seen 
pressure  put  upon  the  Government  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  spend 
more  money.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  upwards  of  300 
members  connected  with  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  reserve  forces  c  f 
this  kingdom  ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  a  number  of  members 
who  have  sons,  or  nephews,  or  grandsons,  or,  it  may  be,  uncles  in  one 
or  other  of  these  forces  ;  and  there  are  also  about  170  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  are  either  lords  themselves,  or  the  sons  of  lords,  or  the 
nephews  of  lords,  or  the  cousins  of  lords,  or  who  have  married  the 
daughter  of  a  lord.  Well,  all  these  people  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  always  wishing  the  Government  to  spend  the  public  money,  because 
they  have  an  interest  in  the  expenditure  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  when  I 
stand  up  in  the  House  to  oppose  this  expenditure,  I  have  to  fight  an  up-hill 
battle,  and  I  find  very  few  to  sympathise  with  me,  either.  When  I  look 
round  upon  the  benches  of  the  House  and  perhaps  see  half  a  dozen  men 
who  are  prepared  to  sympathise  with  me  and  support  me,  I  also  see,  on 
the  other  side,  a  large  number  in  favour  of  expenditure.  Although  I 
have  not  much  support  in  the  House — as  I  am  accustomed  to  defeat  on 
this  point — yet,  I  not  only  receive  from  you,  my  constituents,  a  reward 
from  year  to  year,  but  I  have  the  testimony  of  the  public  voice  from  all 
parts  of  this  great  kingdom  that  there  are  many  earnest  men  amongst 
my  fellow-countrymen  who  believe  I  am  doing  a  work  in  their  behalf, 
and  they  support  me  by  their  voice — in  fact,  wherever  1  go  I  find  they- 
express  their  approval  of  the  course  I  have  taken.  In  the  great  battle 
of  the  session — that  critical  division — I  voted  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  University  Bill,  which  was  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  that  I  exactly  approved  of  the  Bill — there  were  many  things 
in  it  I  did  not  approve  of — but  it  became  a  question  of  confidence— a 
question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  this  kingdom.  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  take  ;  I 
voted,  without  any  hesitation,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  there  is  between  these  two  men  ?  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  unquestionably  the  most  illustrious  statesman  of  the  present 
day.  He  has  written  his  name  in  grand  characters  upon  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  he  will  leave  behind  him  a  legacy  of  measures  which 
will  promote  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country  in  future  genera- 
tions.    His  powerful  voice  is  always  raised  in  favour  of  peace  and  good 
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will  amongst  nations.  The  motto  under  which  he  led  us  to  victory  in 
1868  was — "be  just  and  fear  not,"  and  all  his  political  instincts  are  in 
favour  of  popular  rights  and  the  public  weal.  I  recollect,  when  he  was 
advocating  the  franchise  for  the  working  classes,  he  described  them  as 
our  own  flesh  and  blood — an  expression  ridiculed  by  the  Tories,  l)ut  it 
was  the  genuine  outburst  of  the  high  sentiments  that  guide  his  political 
career.  On  the  other  side  there  is  Mr,  Disraeli.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Disraeli — his  abilities  are  wonderful  and  very  peculiar. 
He  has  an  infinitude  of  genius,  but  no  policy.  His  most  brilliant  feats 
of  statesmanship  are  like  the  tricks  of  a  conjurer.  He  is  a  political 
Blondin,  and  can  perform  with  equal  cleverness  on  the  tight-rope  of 
aristocratic  monopolies  and  land-owning  privilages,  or  on  the  slack-rope 
of  household  suffrage  and  factory  legislation.  Neither  friend  nor  foe 
knows  what  he  will  do  next.  I  defy  any  man  to  gather  any  clear  idea 
of  his  future  political  programme  from  those  wonderful  orations  of  his 
at  Manchester  and  at  Glasgow,  stretching  over  several  columns  of  the 
Times  and  sparkling  with  kaleidoscopic  phraseology  and  theatrical 
metaphor.  So  little  does  he  regard  the  burdens  of  the  public  tax-payer 
that  he  called  the  national  debt  "a  fleabite."  When  in  office,  his 
financial  measures  were  conspicuous  failures.  His  reform  bill  was  a  thing 
full  of  fancy  franchises,  quirks,  and  quibbles,  and  was  altogether  so 
absurd  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  alter 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  When  it  had  passed,  the  only  word  that  had 
not  been  altered  was  the  word  "whereas,"  with  which  it  commenced. 
I  need  not  occupy  your  time  any  longer,  for  I  can  describe  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  one  word  that  our  ingenious  American  cousins  have  given  us — it  is  a 
'*  slantindicular  politician."  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  go  into  the  question 
at  any  length  of  the  celebrated  letter  to  which  the  Chairman  has  alluded. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  great  deal  to  say  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberal  party,  but  he  says  nothing  as  to  what  the  Tories  have  done.  He 
reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  I  read  a  short  time  ago  of  a  carter  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  who  got  turned  away  from  his  situation  for  some 
misconduct.  This  carter,  wanting  another  job,  put  his  Sunday  clothes 
on,  washed  his  face,  and  made  himself  look  as  respectable  as  possible. 
He  went  to  a  miller  in  order  to  get  a  situation,  and*  the  miller  said  to 
him,  "  Have  you  brought  your  character  with  you  ?  "  "  My  character," 
he  said  ;  "  naw,  naw,  aw'm  a  darned  deeol  better  beawt  it."  Well,  I 
am  not  going  to  defend  the  present  Government  when  they  committed  a 
mistake.  I  do  not  defend  what  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  their  Zanzibar  blunder, 
and  I  do  not  defend  their  post-office  mistake.  But  I  can  tell  you  this. 
The  Zanzibar  blunder  that  Mr.  Disraeli  talks  about  was  no  doubt  a  bad 
business  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lowe.  If  it  had  not  been 
stopped  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  have  cost  this  country  six 
or  seven  thousand  a  year,  but  what  is  that  compared  with  the  stupend- 
ous job  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government  called  the  Galway  Packet  Contract, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  stopped,  would  have  cost  this  country  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  ?  In  that  contract  the  Tory  Government  agreed  to 
give  ;^75,ooo  a  year  for  carrying  the  mails  to  America — mails  which 
were  already  carried  from  Liverpool.  A  mail  was  not  wanted  from 
Galway,  but  still  the  Tory  Government  gave  a  contract  for  seven  years, 
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and  if  it  had  not  been  cancelled  by  a  subsequent  Parliament,  the  country 
would  have  been  burdened  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
money,  and  that  would  have  been  owing  to  the  scandalous  job  and 
blundering  of  the  Tory  Government.  Then  there  was  the  Dover  con- 
tract, which  was  also  a  scandal,  because  it  was  a  sum  of  money  given 
in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  for  the  carriage  of  letters  from  Dover  to 
Calais — money  given,  undoubtedly,  to  promote  political  corruption  in 
Dover.  That  contract,  however,  was  cancelled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons under  circumstances  which  reflected  very  great  discredit  upon  the 
Tory  Government.  Then  comes  the  Post  Office  mistake,  which  amounts 
to  this.  Mr.  Scudamore,  a  very  active  and  zealous  servant  of  the  Post 
Office,  thought  it  right  to  spend  £%oo,qoo  in  the  putting  up  of  additional 
telegraph  lines  without  first  having  got  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  Treasury.  That  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  objectionable 
proceeding,  and  I  cannot  defend  it,  because,  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  I  was  actively  engaged,  during  last  session,  in 
bringing  that  blunder  to  light,  and  in  laying  it  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  that  ;^8oo,ooo  is  not  lost.  It  has  been  spent  in  putting 
up  new  telegraphs,  and  is  now  bringing  in  a  very  good  income  and 
represents  a  large  amount  of  Government  property.  WTiat  did  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  his  Government  do  about  these  telegraphs?  When  he 
bought  them  from  the  telegraph  companies,  he  managed  to  buy  them  in 
:such  a  very  unbusiness-like  and  blundering  manner  that,  after  paying 
five  or  six  millions  sterling,  we  have  now  a  little  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  London  and  North-western  Railway  Company,  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  several  other  leading  lines,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  ^5,cxx),ooo,  which  we  may  possibly  have  to  pay.  The 
Chairman  (Mr.  Crosfield)  tells  me  that  the  claim  of  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway  Company  is  settled,  and  he  is  sure  to  know. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  Mr.  Disraeli's  government  in  1868 
■had  carried  out  that  arrangement  properly  the  telegraph  companies 
would  have  been  able  to  extinguish  all  these  claims  in  connection  with 
the  railways  at  a  very  moderate  sum  indeed ;  and  the  Government 
would  have  bought  the  telegraphs  clear  with  the  permanent  right  of 
running  them  alongside  the  different  railways,  instead  of  which,  under 
this  agreement — which  bears  the  very  curious  date  of  ist  April,  1868 — 
we  shall  have  to  pay  some  millions  of  money.  At  all  events  the  claims 
•on  the  part  of  these  companies  amount  to  ^5,000,000.  These  are  the 
beams — and  very  big  beams — in  Mr.  Disraeli's  eye,  which  he  should 
■cast  out  before  he  can  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  very  little  motes  in  Mr. 
•Gladstone's  eye.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Disraeli  says  the  three  rules  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  are  ruinous  to  this  country.  There  is  nothing  that 
more  clearly  proves  how  completely  Mr.  Disraeli  is  wanting  in 
sympathy  with  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  than  his  state- 
ment that  these  three  rules  of  the  American  treaty  were  a  blunderous 
and  ruinous  mistake.  What  are  these  three  rules  ?  They  provide  that 
neither  England  nor  America  will,  as  neutral  in  the  event  of  two 
countries  being  at  war  with  each  other,  allow  their  ports  to  be  made 
use  of  for  sending  out  Alabamas  and  privateering  vessels  to  prey  upon 
the   commerce  of  either  of  the   combatants.     So  that,   in  fact,  if  we 
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happened  to  be  at  war  with  any  other 'country  in  Europe,  and  had  not 
these  three  rules,  there  might  sail  out  of  the  American  jwrts  a  number  of 
Alabamas  equipped,  which  would  ravage  the  seas  over  which  all  our 
mercantile  navy  sail  in  such  enormous  numbers  all  the  year  round,  and, 
it  might  be,  sweep  that  fleet  of  vessels  from  the  ocean,  inflicting  a  loss 
on  this  country  amounting  to  many  millions  of  money.  The  real  loss 
that  might  arise  in  consequence  would  be  incalculable,  but  under  the 
three  rules  the  United  States  of  America  have  undertaken — as  we  have 
undertaken — that  they  will  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  their  ports 
being  made  use  of  for  any  hostile  purpose.  These  three  rules  are  not 
ruinous,  but  are  works  of  great  statesmanship,  and  we,  as  a  mercantile 
country,  having  more  vessels  to  seize  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  Liberal  Government  for  sanctioning 
what,  under  these  circumstances,  may  prove  to  be  of  such  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country.  I  do  not  feel  very  much  inclined  to  occupy  your 
time  much  longer  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  remarkable  letter.  Mr.  Disraeli 
charged  the  Government  with  plundering,  as  well  as  blundering,  and 
he  explained  in  his  Glasgow  speech,  that  they  had  induced  l^arliamenl 
to  confiscate  and  to  despoil  Church  and  private  property  in  Ireland. 
Well,  there  had  been  plundering  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  put  it — it  was  the  Irish  people  who  had  been  plundered  by 
the  Church,  which  he  himself,  when  he  was  young,  called  an  alien 
Church.  It  was  the  Church  of  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people,  and 
yet  it  aggrandised  to  itself  ^16,000,000  of  the  public  property  of  the 
country.  There  was  plundering  on  the  part  of  the  landowners,  who 
allowed  the  tenantry  to  improve  their  estates — to  turn  morass  and  bog 
into  a  flourishing  cornfield,  or  to  lay  out  acres  of  land,  on  which  fami 
buildings  were  erected — and  then  exercising  their  power  of  eviction, 
swept  away  the  tenantry,  but  kept  possession  of  the  results  of  their 
labour.  The  complaint  against  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  that  he  is  plun- 
dering, but  that  he  has  stopped  plunder.  I  will  not  allude  to  all  the 
other  great  measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  have  passed. 
I  believe  there  is  no  Government  that  has  done  so  much  in  five  years  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's  has.  I  dare  say  you  will  naturally  consider  that  the 
more  interesting  inquiry  is — "What  shall  we  do  next;  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  future  ;  what  have  the  Liberal  party 
to  do?"  Last  year  from  this  platform  I  ventured  to  indicate  what  I 
believed  was  the  great  question  that  was  rising  up  in  the  public  mind,  I 
mean  the  land  question.  I  then  went  into  the  point  in  regard  to  taxa- 
tion of  land,  and  I  showed  you  that  the  land  had  really  escaped  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  it,  and  under  which  it  was  held,  and  that  in 
order  to  get  a  better  system  of  taxation  there  should  be  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden  of  taxation  laid  upon  real  property  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  I 
want  to  show  that  there  is  a  gre.at  outcry  by  the  Tories,  and  it  is 
unfortunately  joined  in  by  a  certain  number  of  Liberals,  that  there  are 
burdens  upon  land  that  ought  to  be  removed.  Take  care  of  this.  They 
mean  by  removing  their  burdens  to  put  them  on  your  shoulders.  The 
burdens  must  go  somewhere,  and  if  they  are  not  where  they  are  they  will 
come  upon  the  shoulders  ofthosewhoarenotnow  feeling  them.    Therefore 
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I  think  we  ought  to  look  with  great  jealousy  upon  any  attempt  to  throw 
the  burdens  which  are  fairly  chargeable  upon  land  on  other  portions  of 
the  community.  I  shall  not  go  into  that  question.  I  alluded  to  it  in 
order  to  show  that  I  did  not  overlook  it.  If  the  question  of  local  taxa- 
tion comes  on  next  session  I  shall  take  the  course  which  I  have  hitherto 
done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  give  votes  which  I  believe  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  and  not  of  any  special  and  small 
class  of  the  community.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  is  the  fact  that  the  land  laws  of  this  kingdom  starve  the  land, 
impoverish  the  tenant,  pauperise  the  labourer,  raise  the  price  of  food, 
and  rob  millions  of  a  great  pxjrtion  of  the  blessings  which  a  good  Provi- 
dence intended  they  should  enjoy.  These  are  very  serious  charges- 
against  the  land  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  I  shall  try  to  show  you  that 
they  are  well  founded,  and,  further,  that  the  land  laws  have  arisen  from 
a  narrow  and  selfish  policy,  which  has  been  pursued  for  many  centuries 
by  the  landed  and  territorial  aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  land  laws 
are  only  a  part  of  the  same  system  we  had  to  fight  against  30  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  laws  of  this  country  practically  prevented  the  importa- 
tion of  food  ;  and  we  found  that  the  landowners  had  passed  such  laws 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  import  food  in 
exchange  for  the  manufactures  they  produced.  We  made  a  great 
struggle  to  get  those  laws  repealed.  Many  young  men  don't  recollect 
the  struggle,  and  unfortunately  many  young  men  grow  up  and  forget  it. 
What  was  the  result  of  that  struggle  ?  We  repealed  the  Com  Laws  and 
got  free  trade.  Consider  what  the  result  has  been.  In  30  years  our 
export  trade  of  British  manufactured  goods  to  foreign  countries  has  been 
increased  from  ;^5 1,000,000  to  ;^256,C)00,ooo.  These  are  such  large 
amounts  that  you  cannot  realise  them,  but  I  will  try  to  bring  them  down' 
to  such  a  point  that  they  will  be  really  intelligible.  Before  we  carried 
these  free  trade  measures,  the  quantity  of  British  goods  exjxjrted 
amounted  in  value  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  country  at  that 
time  to  £\  i8s.  gd.  The  quantity  of  British  goods  we  now  export  per 
head  of  the  present  population  amounts  to  £^  is.  per  head.  So  you  see- 
that  the  export  of  British  manufactures  has  been  increased  more  than 
four-fold  during  those  30  years,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  What  does  this  increase  in  the  exports  mean?  It  means- 
higher  wages,  greater  comforts  for  our  homes,  and  a  better  position 
altogether  for  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  because  you 
not  only  have  had  employment  of  labour,  but  you  receive  far  more  food' 
from  other  countries,  in  payment  of  that  lalx)ur.  I  find,  compared  with 
what  was  the  case  30  years  ago,  we  import  per  head  of  the  populations 
three  times  as  much  sugar  and  tea,  four  times  as  much  corn,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  carrots,  &c.,  and  eight  times  as  much  rice.  In  those  days 
the  landowners  would  not  allow  any  cattle  to  come  into  the  country — 
not  a  single  pound  of  beef.  I  suppose  they  were  afraid  of  the  people 
having  too  much  to  eat,  but  does  it  not  seem  extraordinary  that  only  30 
years  ago  there  was  a  law,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  landowners  of 
this  country,  to  prevent  food  and  cattle  being  brought  from  foreign  lands 
in  order  that  we  might  get  those  commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate  ?  We 
got  rid  of  that  and  what  was  the  effect  ?     Last  year  we  introduced  into- 
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this  country  not  less  than  ;^io,ooo,ooo  worth  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
lambs,  lieef,  pork,  bacon  and  hams,  and  where  has  all  that  food  gone  ? 
It  has  been  eaten — and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  CoMen  and  Mr.  Bright 
and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  the  Liberal  party  for  all  those 
blessings  which  we  now  enjoy.  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  last  speech  he 
made  at  Rochdale  in  1864 — and  he  had  then  lived  long  enough  to  see 
that  the  great  tenefits  he  anticipated  from  free  trade  were  taking  place, 
and  to  find  that  his  prophecies  were  being  fulfilled — said  that  the  man 
who  achieved  the  freedom  of  the  land  would  probably  do  more  for  Eng- 
land than  they  who  had  achieved  freedom  in  trade.  Mr.  Colxlen  was  a 
man  of  such  great  prescience,  and  of  extended  knowledge — a  man  whose 
intellect  was  perspicacious,  acute,  and  powerful — that  he  was  not  likely 
to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind  without  foundation,  and  people  who 
are  studying  this  land  question  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  his  statement  was  true.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  getting  these 
objectionable  land  laws  alx)lished  we  shall  have  to  fight  hard  ;  we  shall 
have  a  great  struggle,  something  like  that  which  we  had  in  reference  to 
Free  Trade.  We  must  first  of  all  know  exactly  what  we  want,  and  then 
■we  must  lay  it  before  the  public  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. I  think  I  see  in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to  fight  the  battle 
■with  gloves  on,  but  it  won't  do.  I  notice  that  an  honourable  and  learned 
friend  of  mine.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  new  Solicitor-General,  in 
speaking  at  Oxford  last  week,  seemed  to  take  that  line,  and  he  gave 
this  advice  to  land  reformers — "  There  is  another  bit  of  homely  advice  I 
will  venture  to  give  those  who  really  desire  to  reform  the  land  laws — 
■don't  begin  by  ballyragging  the  landowners.  You  will  only  set  their 
backs  up  and  defeat  your  object. "  Don't  deceive  yourselves.  If  we 
mean  lousiness  it  does  not  matter  what  we  say.  We  may  stroke  them 
down  as  nicely  as  possible,  but  you  are  sure  to  put  their  backs  up.  We 
did  it  in  the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  but  we  did  not  defeat 
our  object ;  on  the  contrary  we  succeeded.  The  first  thing  Sir  William 
Harcourt  does  to  make  landowners  satisfied,  is  to  tell  them  that  they 
have  an  absolute  right  in  their  property,  which  relieves  them  from  any 
question  whatever  in  relation  to  it.  What  he  really  said  was — "Neither 
shall  I  inquire  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  property  in  land.  I  am 
content  to  assume  that  a  man's  right  to  his  land  depends  on  the  same 
principle  as  your  right  to  the  coat  on  your  back — namely,  that  you  have 
paid  for  it ;  at  least,  I  hope  you  have.  I  am  quite  aware  that  is  not  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  very  common-place,  but  it  is 
very  common-sense,  and  so  it  will  do  for  you  and  for  me,  who  are 
politicians  and  not  philosophers."  If  Sir  William  is  right  it  follows  that 
landowners  have  as  much  right  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  land 
as  you  have  a  right  to  do  what  you  like  with  the  coat  upon 
your  back.  In  fact,  we  always  meet  with  that  sort  of  a  statement  about 
having  paid  for  the  land.  People  say — ' '  we  have  paid  for  our  land  ;  who 
has  a  right  to  raise  any  question  as  to  our  owning  the  land  ?"  No  doubt, 
they  have  paid  for  the  land,  and  nobody  is  going  to  take  any  land  from 
them  without  paying  for  it.  But  what  did  they  buy  when  they  bought 
the  land?  They  lx)ught  a  property  which  was  subject  to  certain 
conditions  of  ownership,  and  these  conditions  remain  notwithstanding 
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the  money  they  paid  for  it.  I  won't  go  back  into  the  origin  of  property  ; 
I  don't  want  to  take  you  back  to  those  distant  times  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  the  King  owned  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  neither 
do  I  want  to  take  you  back  to  those  times  when  the  land  was  parcelled 
out  amongst  the  greater  and  lesser  land-owning  classes,  who  formed 
regiments  of  soldiers  to  defend  the  country  and  the  King.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  that,  though  it  is  an  interesting  subject. .  I  will 
assume  that  landowners  are  now  in  possession  of  the  land  by  the  fact  that 
they  held  it  for  so  many  generations.  I  will  also  admit  that  those  owners, 
who  have  paid  for  their  land  have  a  property  in  it  which  money  can 
buy,  but  no  more.  Sir  William  Harcourt  seems  very  much  to  dislike 
philosophers.  He  does  not  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  a  great 
philosopher,  and  held  very  strong  views  upon  the  land  question.  Some 
of  his  views  I  do  not  agree  with.  I  do  not  approve  for  instance  his. 
idea  of  purchasing  the  property  of  the  country  by  the  nation,  and 
having  a  sort  of  nationalisation  of  the  land.  I  think  it  would  only  lead 
to  a  nationalisation  of  jobbery.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  ;  but  I  do  agree  with  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  opinion 
that  property  in  land  is  entirely  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  State. 
If  Sir  William  Harcourt  won't  accept  Mill  as  an  authority,  I  have  na 
doubt  he  will  accept  the  authority  of  a  Judge  of  great  distinction  and 
ability — I  mean  Judge  Longfield,  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  in 
Ireland,  who  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  question  of  landed 
property.  What  does  this  eminent  lawyer  say  about  the  nature  of  property 
in  land  .>'  It  is  desirable  to  know  what  ground  we  go  upon  before  we 
begin  to  propose  anything  in  connection  with  land  that  landowners  will 
not  much  like.  Judge  Longfield  says — "  Property  in  land  differs  in  its 
origin  from  property  in  any  commodity  produced  by  human  labour. 
The  product  of  labour  naturally  belongs  to  the  labourer  who  produces- 

it But  the  same   argument   does  not  apply  to  land, 

which  is  not  the  product  of  labour,  but  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  of  the 

world  to  mankind The  foundation  of  the  right  to 

property  in  land  is  not  ethical,  but  political.  Its  origin  is  expediency. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  cultivated  to  the  most  advantage,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cultivator  .should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  fruits  of 

industry I  have  made  these  observations  on  the  origin 

of  property  in  land  in  order  to  show  that  the  State  retains  the  power  of 
modifying  it  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  The  right  of  private  property  in  land  is  a  political, 
not  a  natural  institution. "  Then  I  will  give  you  another  authority,  the 
late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  because  he  puts  the  same  idea  in  less 
legal  phraseology.  He  said — "  Landed  property  is  a  trust — rather  thaa 
property — held  for  great  objects  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  other  social  objects,  and  not  to  be  diverted  to  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  owner  until  these  objects  have  been  fulfilled."  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  if  this  great  trust  has  been  fulfilled  ?  Has 
the  soil  been  properly  cultivated,  and  have  the  political  objects  of  the 
ownership  been  carried  out  ?  I  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  that 
question.  I  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  trust  of  the  land 
owners  has  not  been  fulfilled  ;  and  I  shall  in  the  first  place  quote  some 
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-evidence  of  a  character,  about  which,  I  dare  say,  no  one  will  raise  any 
doubt.  Last  Session  there  was  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
You  must  understand  that  what  they  meant  by  improvement  of  the 
land  is  this — There  were  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which 
landowners  were  able  to  borrow  from  the  Government  upon  settled 
estates  sums  of  money,  and  repay  principal  and  interest  in  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Of  course,  Government  in  lending  money  is  very 
careful  in  seeing  that  it  is  properly  applied,  and  also  in  charging  an 
amount  which  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  accommodation,  and  it  is 
very  low.  I  do  not  like  the  system  at  all.  I  think  it  is  as  absurd  for 
Government  to  lend  these  great  landowners  money  to  bolster  up  a 
vicious  system,  as  it  would  be  for  a  lot  of  bankrupt  cotton  lords  to  go 
to  Government  and  ask  them  to  lend  a  lot  of  money  to  carry  on  their 
spindles  and  weaving  sheds.  This  committee  was  to  consider  whether 
there  could  not  be  some  mode  devised  by  which  the  landowners  of  this 
country  could  get  a  large  amount  of  money  under  conditions  which 
would  not  be  so  burdensome  to  them,  and  at  a  less  cost.  It  was  in 
effect  another  attempt  to  obtain  advantages  at  the  cost  of  the  country, 
and  the  same  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  from  time  to  time  for  many 
generations.  It  was  a  very  distinguished  committee,  and  consisted  of 
three  dukes,  two  marquises,  five  earls,  and  nine  lords,  and  they  were 
not  common  peers.  They  included  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl  Derby,  and  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  all  men 
of  great  influence  and  weight  in  the  country.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  these  noble  lords  said  ?  They  reported — and  the  evidence  was 
given  before  them  on  sufficient  authority — that  of  the  20,000,000  of  acres 
of  land  in  this  country  requiring  drainage,  only  three  millions  had  as 
yet  been  drained  ;  and  that  taking  not  only  drainage,  but  all  kinds  of 
improvement  in  land,  only  one-fifth  of  the  land  in  the  country  had  been 
properly  attended  to.  Then  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mechi,  a 
celebrated  agriculturist,  who  says  the  land  does  not  produce  one-fifth  of 
what  it  ought  to.  And  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  great  experience 
who  say  it  does  not  produce  more  than  one-third.  Lord  Derby,  who 
is  a  man  of  moderate  views,  and  very  careful  in  what  he  says,  has 
publicly  stated  that  he  thinks  that  with  proper  cultivation,  the  produce 
of  the  land  might  be  doubled.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  that 
means.  I  find  from  official  returns  that  we  feed  at  the  present  time 
five  million  head  of  cattle  on  our  soil,  and  28  million  sheep  and  lambs. 
Supposing  these  were  doubled  and  there  were  ten  million  head  of  cattle, 
and  56  million  sheep  and  lamias  being  fed  every  year,  do  you  think  beef 
and  mutton  would  be  iid.  and  is.  the  pound  ?  It  is  not  only  that  beef 
and  mutton  would  V^e  cheaper,  but  you  must  also  consider  what  amount 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  can  be  produced  on  the  land  of  this  country. 
It  is  estimated  that  corn  of  the  value  of  ;if  80,000,000  sterling  a  year  can 
be  produced  in  England  now,  and  supposing  that  was  doubled  you 
would  have  no  need  to  send  abroad  for  anything.  I  remember  that 
when  we  were  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  Tories  held 
up  their  hands — because  the  essence  of  Toryism  is  to  raise  bugbears — 
saying  "What   are   you   about   to   do  ?    You    will    throw    the    land 
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of  this  countrj'  out  of  cultivation  and  depend  upon  foreigners 
for  your  supplies."  Let  us  grow  more  wheat  and  other  kinds 
of  corn  and  the  effect  of  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  not  only  to  render 
■us  independent  of  foreign  countries,  but  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  land.  The  wealth  we  have  sent  out  to  purchase  food  from  abroad 
will  be  distributed  in  our  own  countr}%  and  will  go  to  increase  that  great 
Ialx)ur  wages  payment  fund — that  fund  which  does  so  much  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  You  suffer,  as  I  have 
shown  you,  from  the  present  state  of  the  land  laws,  because  your  mutton 
and  your  beef  is  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  you  have  some  com- 
pensation. You,  at  all  events,  have  got  higher  wages  and  have  greater 
means  to  purchase  these  higher  priced  provisions,  but  there  is  a  class  in 
the  community  which,  unfortunately,  has  to  meet  these  higher  prices, 
and  has  not,  by  any  means,  derived  the  benefit  from  free  trade  you  have 
derived.  I  allude  to  the  downtrodden  agricultural  serfs.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  manufacturing  towns  you  will  find  that  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  will  be,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  they  formerly 
•were,  but  in  the  country  districts,  purely  agricultural,  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  do  not  amount  to  more  than  i  is.  or  I2s.  per  week. 
There  was  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  thirty  years  ago  to  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  this  country.  They 
reported  at  that  time  how  distressed  and  degraded  that  condition  was, 
and  another  Royal  Commission,  which  has  been  sitting  during  the  last 
five  years,  has  Jilso  reported  of  that  condition  in  almost  exactly  identical 
terms.  So  it  is  that  a  generation  of  these  hard-handed  toiling  multitudes 
has  passed  away,  and  during  that  generation  son  has  succeeded  father  in 
all  this  ill-requited  labour,  in  all  this  degradation  and  distress,  and 
all  this  has  been  going  on  in  the  midst  of  landowners  themselves,  under 
the  official  view  of  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  done.  Nay,  so  far  from  anything  having  been  done,  the  position 
of  these  men  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  high  prices  have  made  it  very 
difficult  to  purchase  the  comforts  of  life.  The  last  Royal  Commission 
states  that  the  agricultural  labourer  was,  on  the  whole,  worse  off  than  he 
was  many  years  ago.  I  hold  in  my  hands  one  or  two  authorities  in 
reference  to  this  question  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  which  I  should 
like  to  read  to  you,  because  I  think  it  necessary  we  as  Englishmen 
should  know  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  country  under  these  great 
landowners.  Sir  George  Grey,  the  late  governor  of  New  Zealand, 
■who  has  seen  humanity  in  many  climes  and  under  many  circumstances, 
says  :— -"  There  is  the  clearest  evidence  to  show  that  the  position  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  is  in  some  essential  respects  worse  than  perhaps 
for  centuries  has  been  the  case."  I  wish  to  be  very  careful  in  giving 
you  my  authorities,  for  I  know  that  what  I  am  saying  will  be  reported 
to-morrow  in  various  papers  in  the  country,  and  I  challenge  anybody 
on  the  other  side  to  dispute  the  authorities  I  am  giving.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  a  very  eminent  man — a  man  who  has  filled  very  important 
public  offices,  and  the  father  of  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
who  was  connected  with  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army — 
speaking  on  the  agricultural  labourer  says  : — "  His  ordinary  subsistence 
is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  health  and  strength  required  for 
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the  efficiency,  and  therefore  the  economy  of  lalx)ur  ;  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  provision  out  of  his  scanty  earnings  for  sickness 
and  old  age  ;  and  all  he  has  to  look  forward  to  is  a  life  of  unintermitted 
toil,  shut  out  from  every  hope  of  advancement,  and  ending  with  his 
being  pensioned  as  a  pauper  on  the  poor  rates. "  I  am  going  to  give 
you  one  other  authority,  and  it  is  that  of  a  man  whose  name  is  known 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  country  rector  as  well  as  the  son  of  a  Duke — he  is  none  other 
than  the  Rev.  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne,  who  writes  in  the 
Times  as  "  S.G.O."  He  says — "  Sad  and  lengthened  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  the  producer  of  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  for 
his  body's  sake  and  his  soul's  sake,  can  be  placed  in  no  worse  position 
than  he  is  at  home — in  merry  England,  Christian  England,  England  the 
nurse  of  industry,  the  very  hotbed  of  philanthropy.  Late,  very  late 
experience-— knowledge  acquired  far  and  near  from  those  in  whom  I 
can  put  trust — facts  of  which  I  am  cognizant  from  sources  which  defy 
contradiction — all  prove  to  me  that  in  hundreds  of  our  villages  the 
social  condition  of  man  is  below  that  of  any  country  of  which  I  have 
ever  read."  I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  position  of  the  children 
and  wives  of  these  men — I  will  not  speak  of  those  fields  where  children, 
infants,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  of  age — are  working  all  the  live- 
long day  from  five  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night — a  pitiful  state  of 
existence — in  order  to  take  home  to  the  house  some  paltry  amount  of 
wages.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  pictures,  but  I  would  at  all  events 
speak  of  the  houses  or  cottages  in  which  these  lalxaurers — your  fellow 
countrymen,  these  men  of  the  soil,  this  portion  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  live.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country  there  are  too  few  of  these  cottages.  Landowners  under  the  old 
system  of  poor's  rates  used  to  sweep  down  their  cottages  and  drive  their 
workmen  to  the  neighlx)uring  towns,  in  order  that  when  their  workmen 
were  obliged  to  go  upon  the  poor's  rates,  the  cost  of  their  relief  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  towns  instead  of  upon  the  country  districts.  Only  a 
few  years  back  that  was  done  among  the  landowners  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  present  time  a  large  numl^er  of  lalx)uring  men  live 
in  Warrington  and  trudge  for  miles  to  their  work  in  the  rural  parishes, 
because  their  employers  have  no  cottages  in  which  to  house  them.  I 
have  prepared  some  statistics  to  show  that  in  most  of  the  great  districts 
of  England  the  supply  of  cottages  is  abominably  insufficient,  but  I  will 
not  read  them  all.  I  will  refer  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  Royal 
Commission  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  commission  for  inquiring  into 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture.  Dr.  Eraser 
was  one  of  the  commissioners.  He  is  now  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Manchester — a  man  who  shows  a  great  knowledge  of  his  duties  as  a 
Bishop,  as  I  understand  them,  and  is  constant  in  and  out  of  season  doing 
what  he  believes  to  be  good  among  the  people  around  him.  Dr.  Eraser 
was  assistant  commissioner  for  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  Gloucestershire.  In  one  district  he  describes  the  cottages  as 
"  miserable,"  in  a  second  as  "  deplorable,"  in  a  third  as  "  detestable," 
and  in  a  fourth  as  "  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  community."  Dr.  Eraser 
further  reports  that  "  the  majority  of  the  cottages  are  deficient  in  almost 
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every  requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home  for  a  Christian  family  in  a 
civilised  community  ;  "  and  after  describing  the  number  of  persons  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  crowded  into  the  single  bedrooms  of  many  of 
these  wretched  hovels,  he  says  that  ' '  human  nature  is  degraded  into 
something  below  the  level  of  the  swine.  It  is  a  hideous  picture,  and 
the  picture  is  drawn  from  life."  Now,  recalling  Judge  Longfield's 
words  that  "  the  land  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  mankind," 
do  you  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  all-wise  Creator  that  afew  thousand 
families  should  monopolise  the  fruits  of  the  soil  in  increasing  rents  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  their  lordly  dwellings  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
destitute  multitude  "degraded  into  something  below  the  level  of  the 
swine  "  .■'  This  is  the  result  of  what  Cobden  called  the  peasantry  being 
divorced  from  the  soil,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  generations  of 
these  labourers  have  passed  away  before  a  Joseph  Arch  has  arisen  to 
declare  their  wrongs  and  to  appeal  to  the  national  conscience  for  justice. 
I  believe  that  the  cry  which  is  now  coming  from  the  agricultural  districts 
will  not  be  disregarded,  but  that  the  agricultural  labourer  will  render  im- 
portant assistance  to  us  in  securing  the  freedom  of  the  land.  The 
question  is,  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  these  serious  evils  ?  The  answer 
is  very  plain — it  is  by  enabling  capital  to  go  into  land.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  we  may  breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  agricultural 
system.  Just  consider  what  capital  has  done  for  this  county,  for  York- 
shire, and  for  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  where  manufactories 
are  established.  What  has  it  done  since  1840 — since  free  trade  was 
established  ?  Ix)ok  on  every  hand  and  you  will  find  new  iron  works, 
cotton  mills,  and  workshops  of  all  descriptions  rising  up.  You  find 
more  and  more  men  beingemployed  in  these  hives  of  industry,  and  all  this 
is  being  done  by  capital.  Since  1840  men  have  constantly  been  investing 
money  in  these  different  works,  but  it  is  not  the  rich  alone  who  have 
done  this.  When  a  man  has  saved  up  a  little  money  he  has  gone  into  a 
workshop,  and  some  men,  by  saving  up,  have  got  a  share  in  a  cotton 
factory.  We  have  had  co-operative  establishments,  joint-stock  com- 
panies formed,  and  as  manufacturers  have  saved  their  money  from  year 
to  year,  they  have  enlarged  their  mills  or  built  new  ones.  AH  that  has 
created  industry  and  employment,  and  we  want  the  same  thing  to  take 
place  with  regard  to  land.  There  is  no  difference  between  the 
manufacturer  of  corn  and  the  manufacturer  of  cotton — you  cannot 
manufacture  corn  without  capital  any  more  than  you  can  manufacture 
cotton  without  capital.  Then  you  may  ask  why  it  is  that  capital  has 
not  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  I  think  I  can  show 
you  in  a  few  words.  It  is  simply  because  land  is  not  treated  like  any 
other  description  of  property.  Just  imagine,  supposing  it  were  possible, 
that  there  was  only  a  certain  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  kingdom, 
that  they  all  belonged  to  one  class  of  society,  and  could  not  be  increased 
in  number,  do  you  think,  if  those  cotton  mills  were  let  from  year  to 
year  you  would  see  anyone  taking  a  mill  to  work  it  ?  If  he  put  in  any 
machinery,  if  he  made  any  improvements  to  increase  his  profits,  the 
owner  of  the  mill  might,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  come  down  upon 
him  for  an  increased  rent.  Then  he  would  also  be  under  the  liability 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  mill  at  a  year's  notice,  without  any  compensation. 
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for  all  he  had  laid  down  in  it.  And  do  you  suppose  that  capital  would 
be  put  into  a  cotton  mill  under  such  circumstances  ?  Vet  that  is 
precisely  the  position  of  the  farming  tenantry  in  this  country  ;  they  have 
no  security,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  for  any  outlay  they  may  make 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  If  we  want  the  tenants  of  this  country 
to  put  capital  in  the  land  we  must  have  some  great  change  in  the  land 
laws.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  game  laws.  We  must  give  the  tenants  a 
tenure  in  their  land  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  easily  be  disturbed. 
They  must  also  have  not  only  payment  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
but  if  a  man  is  occupying  a  number  of  acres  of  land — if  he  is  doing  the 
right  thing  by  the  land,  and  paying  the  rent — then  I  think  he  ought  not 
to  be  turned  out  of  his  holding  unless  the  landlord  is  prepared  to  com- 
pensate him  by  the  payment  of  a  number  of  years'  rent.  That  is  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  I  cannot  see  why  a  good  thing  for 
Ireland  should  not  also  be  a  good  thing  for  us.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
give  advice  to  agricultural  tenants,  I  would  say,  if  you  want  to  be  put 
in  a  much  better  position  than  you  are  now,  you  must  begin  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  to  walk  alone.  If  you  think  that  by  getting  up 
associations  in  which  the  landowners  take  a  prominent  part,  and  in 
"which  the  land  agent  pulls  the  strings,  that  you  can  get  any  great  good, 
you  are  much  mistaken.  I  remember  a  good  story  told  by  a  farmer 
•when  we  were  advocating  Free  Trade.  The  landowners  were  then 
dreadfully  afraid  lest  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  bring  down 
rents,  and  on  one  occasion  a  landlord  said  to  a  farmer,  "You  should 
not  do  this,  because,  you  know,  we  are  both  pulling  in  the  same  boat." 
"Aye,"  said  the  farmer,  "we  are  pulling  in  the  same  boat,  but  in 
different  directions. "  So  it  is  now  with  the  farmer  and  his  landlord.  I 
would  recommend  farmers  to  see,  now  they  have  the  ballot,  whether 
they  cannot  better  their  position  and  look  after  their  own  interests.  I 
■would  say  to  them  in  the  words  of  O'Connell,  "  Hereditary  bondsmen 
know  ye  not  ;  who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. " 
They  have  the  power  under  the  ballot,  and  I  trust  in  subsequent  elec- 
tions there  will  be  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that  will  lead  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  interests.  With  regard  to  the  landlords,  they 
cannot  improve  their  estates,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  A  great  part  of 
the  land  of  this  country  is  tied  up  so  tightly  that  the  landowner  cannot 
deal  with  it  as  if  it  was  his  own.  The  reason  is  that  the  territorial 
aristocracy  of  this  country  have  seen  it  so  necessary  to  keep  these  big 
estates  without  having  any  divisions  of  them,  that  they  take  care  to 
settle  them  upon  their  sons  and  upon  his  sons,  from  generation  to 
generation.  So  the  thing  goes  on,  and  so  it  is  that  each  landowner  has 
only  a  life  interest  in  the  land.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if  he  lays  out 
money  on  his  land  that  money  comes  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  goes  for 
the  benefit  of  his  successor,  and  he  is  not  often  disposed  to  lay  out 
money  where  it  will  not  immediately  benefit  himself.  In  fact,  he  may 
not  have  the  means  ;  his  estate  may  be  heavily  mortgaged  and  he  may 
not  be  able  to  sell  a  part  of  the  estate  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  im- 
prove the  rest.  If  he  is  a  spendthrift  he  may  become  a  bankrupt — he 
may  be  unable  to  pay  his  just  debts.  In  that  case  the  land  is  held  in 
trust  by  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy.     They  cannot  sell  it  and  pay  the 
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man's  debts  ;  they  can  only  take  his  life  interest,  and  when  he  dies  the 
estate  goes  quite  free  to  the  next  heir.  As  a  matter  of  course,  creditors 
<Jo  not  like  to  lay  out  money  upon  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  which 
may,  at  any  time,  go  from  them,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will  do  so.  It 
is  a  fact  that  three  quarters  of  the  land  is  held  under  strict  settlement, 
and  so  held  that  the  landowners  cannot,  having  no  disposition,  lay  out 
capital  to  improve  it.  You  will  quite  understand  that  if  this  kind 
of  thing  is  continued  you  cannot  have  capital  improving  the, land.  You 
must  have  it  still  half  cultivated  with  a  peasantry  starving  because  their 
labour  does  not  bring  them  more  than  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Well, 
now,  what  do  we  want  to  cure  the  evil  ?  First  of  all  we  must  get  rid  of 
settlements  of  land,  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  the  power  of  land- 
owners to  settle  lands  upon  future  generations.  We  must  insist  that  the 
man  who  has  land  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleases.  On  the 
one  hand  he  shall  have  every  inducement  to  lay  out  money  for  improving 
his  own  property,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  a  spendthrift  and 
bankrupt  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  meet  his  debts  the  land  should 
"be  taken  over  by  the  creditors  and  sold  to  anyone  who  will  buy  it.  If 
"(Ve  get  a  certain  amount  of  land  in  the  market  by  getting  rid  of 
settlements  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  we  should  have  to  take  care 
that  the  land  could  easily  be  bought  and  sold.  At  present  you  cannot 
buy  a  piece  of  land  without  great  difficulty  and  expense,  but  in  any 
■other  country  you  can  buy  land  as  easily  as  you  can  buy  a  ship  or  any 
•commodity.  In  other  countries  every  portion  of  land  is  registered, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  holder,  and  as  soon  as  he  sells  it  the  sale 
is  recorded  in  the  Government  office  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 
The  result  is  that  it  is  a  perfectly  easy  matter  to  make  a  purchase  or 
effect  a  sale,  and  instead  of  its  costing  to  buy  ^loo  worth  of  land,  £^, 
£\o,  £i^,  or  ^25,  you  have  the  purchase  registered  for  a  few  shillings. 
So  you  might  have  that  advantage  under  a  new  system.  The  great  evil 
is  to  be  found  in  our  having  these  enormous  properties,  and  in  having  so 
few  very  small  properties  in  the  kingdom.  We  differ  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  in  this  respect.  I  don't  know  a  kingdom  in  Europe 
that  is  not  beforehand  with  us  in  the  matter  of  these  land  laws.  With 
a  population  of  30,000,000,  we  have  about  30,000  large-sized  landowners. 
In  France  there  are  5,000,000  of  rural  proprietors,  and  of  these 
4,000,000  cultivate  their  own  land.  In  Prussia  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000,000  landowners,  the  greater  part  being  small  proprietors,  and  in 
Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Germany — in  fact,  everywhere 
throughout  Europe,  except  at  home,  the  entire  country  is  covered  with 
small  proprietors — with  a  peasant  proprietary,  cultivating  their  own 
land.  When  we  point  to  the  Continent  and  say,  "  Look  at  the  land 
system  there  ;  see  how  much  better  it  is  than  ours,"  we  are  met  with  a 
bugbear,  as  we  always  are  whenever  we  want  reform,  and  we  are  toW 
that  the  system  existing  in  France,  by  which,  at  a  man's  death,  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  his  property  equally  amongst  his  children,  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  and  would  never  do  in  this  country.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  that  in  England,  but  with  proper  measures  we  can  get  the  good 
without  the  evil  of  that  system.  But  let  me  say— and  I  speak  with  good 
authority — that  of  all  systems  ours  is  far  the  worst,  and  it  would  be  far 
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l)etter  to  have  the  French  system  than  to  continue  in  our  present  position 
in  this  matter — to  have  a  large  number  of  peasant  proprietors  than  to 
have  land  tied  up  in  the  way  it  is  here.  Let  me  say  that  in  France 
public  opinion  is  entirely  in  favour  of  their  system.  All  the  eminent 
statesmen  are  in  favour  of  a  great  number  of  landed  proprietors,  and  if 
it  was  not  too  late  I  could  quote  valuable  evidence  on  that  subject.  But 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it,  because  I  am  not  advocating  the  system 
adopted  in  France.  What  I  do  advocate  is  this,  that  we  should,  by 
legislative  means,  do  everything  in  our  power  to  encourage  a  division  of 
the  soil  of  this  country  into  more  hands.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is 
only  one  testimony  in  reference  to  this  system  abroad,  and  that  is,  if  a 
man  holds  his  own  farm  he  puts  an  amount  of  lalx)ur  on  that  farm,  and 
pays  an  amount  of  attention  to  his  farm,  making  it  fruitful  under  circum- 
stances that,  unless  he  had  great  personal  interest  in  promoting  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  could  not  take  place.  In  Switzerland,  on  the  ledges 
of  the  rocks,  men,  by  their  labour,  grow  corn  and  grass.  In  Belgium, 
on  sandy  and  sterile  soils  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  there  are  small 
proprietors  who  are  constantly  digging  with  the  spade  and  gathering 
with  great  care  any  little  manure  they  can  apply  to  their  lands,  and  they 
manage  to  bring  those  desolate  tracts  to  comparative  fertility.  And 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  Government  requested,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  representatives  of  England  in  foreign  courts  to  report  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  land  tenure  in  Europe.  These  reports,  written  by 
members  of  the  British  missions  and  embassies,  are  uniformly  in 
favour  of  this  system  of  a  small  proprietary.  In  Italy  our 
consul  reports  that  "an  owner  alone  will  give  the  loving  labour 
requisite  to  render  the  rocky  slopes  productive."  In  Prussia 
our  representative  tells  the  Foreign  Office  "that  owing  to  the 
division  of  land  pauperism  is  very  rare,  and  beggers  are  unknown." 
In  Hesse  Darmstadt,  a  country  of  small  proprietors,  our  representative 
tells  us  that  "  the  able-bodied  pauper  is  a  being  altogether  unknown." 
But  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  state  of  things  on  the  Continent. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  it  so  long  because  I  am  anxious  to  show  that  it  is 
very  important  we  should,  if  possible,  apply  the  same  principle  here. 
You  will  naturally  say — How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  I  will  tell  you  how 
in  my  judgement  it  should  be  done.  I  have  told  you  that  settle- 
ments ought  to  be  got  rid  of  and  that  land  should  be  held  in  fee 
simple  and  not  as  a  life  estate,  and  that  the  sale  of  land  should  be 
made  as  easy  and  as  cheap  as  any  other  commodity.  I  go  further  and 
say  after  we  have  adopted  these  measures  the  Government  should  force 
the  sale  of  all  land  held  in  Mortmain — that  is  to  say  all  land  held  in 
trust  by  our  colleges,  universities,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  I 
say  that  Government  should  force  the  sale  of  all  land  held  in  Mortmain> 
that  the  farmers  cultivating  the  land,  ought  to  have  pre-emption  in  the 
purchase  of  it  at  a  given  rate,  and,  as  was  proposed  as  a  wise  and  states- 
manlike measure  by  Mr.  Bright  in  relation  to  Ireland,  assistance  should 
be  given  in  order  to  enable  farmers  occupying  the  land  to  purchase  their 
holdings,  the  security  of  these  estates  being  given  for  the  advance  of  the 
money  which  the  farmer  would  pay  back  to  the  Government  principal 
and  interest  in  say,  40  years.     That  would  at  once  bring  into  the  market 
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and  bring  into  the  possession  of  moderate  proprietors  no  less  an  amount 
than  one-sixth  of  the  property  of  this  kingdom.  I  say  beyond  that  all 
the  property  in  this  kingdom  which  is  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  the 
proprietor  cannot  do  justice  to  it  ought  to  be  brought  into  an 
Encumbered  Estate  Court  as  in  Ireland,  that  encumbered  estates  should 
be  sold,  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  farmers  holding  them  should  have 
the  pre-emption  of  purchase.  I  believe  that  these  two  measures  would 
at  once  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  large  number  of  proprietors  of  the 
soil  in  this  kingdom,  who  would  take  their  own  farms  and  work  those 
farms  in  a  way  that  no  other  means  could  lead  to,  and  we  should  have 
great  increase  of  production  and  a  great  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Before  I  sit  down  let  me  say  that  this  is  not  confiscation.  We 
are  not  wishing  to  take  anybody's  property  away  from  them  without 
paying  for  it.  What  we  say  is — this  property,  if  property  in  land, 
must  be  held  subject  to  trusts  and  conditions,  and  if  they  are  not 
fulfilled  we  say  we  must  deal  with  it  by  law  so  as  to  secure  their  being 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  to  the  students  at  Glasgow,  spoke  of 
a  disturbing  spirit  which  is  now  rising  like  a  moaning  wind  in  Europe, 
and  which  he  said  may  possibly  become  a  raging  storm.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  the  old  story  ;  this  is  the  old  bugbear  policy  of  the  Tories.  He 
talks  about  this  moaning  wind,  and  he  wishes  people  of  property  in  this 
country  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  power,  some  storm  coming  over 
us  that  may  perhaps  destroy  their  property.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will 
tell  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  I  will  tell  the  owners  of  property,  how  they  may 
secure  their  property.  I  will  again  point  to  the  continent,  and  I  will 
say  that  if  property  is  held  in  a  large  number  of  hands  these  peasant 
proprietors  will  act  as  a  sort  of  lightning  conductor,  which  will  avert 
from  the  great  holders  of  property  any  danger  that  may  threaten  them 
in  the  storm.  Let  me  say  that  every  Government  on  the  continent  is 
alive  to  that  fact ;  that  they  all,  as  a  Conservative  measure,  as  far  as 
possible  help  the  creation  of  these  small  properties.  That  has  been  the 
policy  of  most  of  the  Governments  of  the  continent  during  the  last  70 
years,  and  our  representatives  abroad  in  their  reports  to  the  Foreign 
Office  are  uniform  in  their  testimony  that  the  existence  of  these  small 
properties  is  the  great  safeguard  of  all  order  and  the  rights  of  property 
in  these  kingdoms.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  Liberals  have  had  to 
initiate  a  true  Conservative  policy.  If  these  great  property  owners  in 
former  years  had  had  their  way  and  refused  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
they  would  have  exposed  this  country  to  a  dreadful  revolution,  that 
might  have  destroyed  the  interests  of  property.  They  themselves  now 
know  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  for  their  advantage  and  they 
admit  it.  Still  I  tell  those  great  property  owners,  and  I  tell  every 
property  owner  who  hears  my  voice,  if  you  would  have  a  Conservative 
measure  and  would  save  the  rights  of  property,  then  get  as  many  people 
interested  in  property  as  you  can.  Remember  the  opinion  which  was 
expressed  by  the  greatest  political  economist  who  ever  lived — Adam 
Smith — who,  speaking  of  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth  said — 
"  The  accumulation  of  wealth  makes  a  people  rich  ;  the  distribution 
makes  a  people  happy  and  prosperous."  That  is  our  policy,  gentlemen 
— not  confiscation,  not  robbery.     As  in  the  past  our  policy  has  led  to 
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great  prosperity  and  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing 
mhabitants  of  this  country,  so  the  policy  which  we  want  now  to 
inaugurate  will  lead  to  great  prosperity  and  happiness  amongst  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  That  prosperity  and  happiness  will  act  and  re-act 
one  class  upon  the  other  ;  you  on  your  side  will  have  cheaper  food,  and 
they  on  the  other  side  will  have  increased  comfort  and  greater  demand 
for  their  labour — they  being  in  such  a  position  will  be  able  to  purchase 
a  larger  amount  of  your  manufactures,  and  so  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  our  country  will  be  promoted.  And  why  should  we  not  do  this  ? 
What  is  the  reason  we  should  withhold  from  the  people  this  great 
blessing  ?  Is  it  because  we  must  support  a  great  territorial  aristocracy  ? 
Must  we  go  back  to  the  state  of  things  wished  for  in  that  old  Tory 
rhyme  by  Lord  John  Manners,  when  a  number  of  years  ago  he  said  : — 

"  Let  laws  and  learning,  trade  and  commerce  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility  ?" 

No,  that  must  not  be  our  policy.  We  believe  not  in  the  privileges  of 
the  few — we  believe  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  many. 
Remember  what  Cobden  said  would  be  the  effect  of  free  trade  in  land. 
I  have  endeavoured,  feebly  perhaps,  to  give  you  some  reasons  for  the 

Eolicy  I  have  advocated.  If  I  had  gone  fully  into  the  subject  I  should 
ave  to  occupy  hours,  because  as  I  have  gone  into  it  more  and  more 
light  and  more  evidence  springs  up  on  every  hand.  I  have  been  unable 
to  do  that,  but  I  must  hope  that  I  may  have  thrown  into  your  minds 
that  which  will  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  after  time.  I  can 
only  hope  I  have  done  something  to  prepare  your  minds  for  that 
struggle  in  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  I  cannot  say  that  there  will 
be  any  measure  introduced  into  Parliament  this  next  session  that 
may  affect  this  question — I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  case — but  I 
believe  no  Government  and  no  Parliament  can  prevent  this  question 
being  taken  up  by  the  people  of  this  country.  The  question  before  it 
is  settled  may  do  as  the  Free  Trade  question  did — it  may  dissolve 
Parliaments  and  upset  Governments,  l;ut  if  we  have  before  us  the  object 
at  which  we  aim — if  we  remember  Cobden's  prediction  that  our  success 
will  be  of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  the  country — then,  gentlemen, 
I  trust  we  shall  go  on  against  every  obstacle.  It  will  no  doubt  happen 
in  a  verj'  short  time  that  the  present  Parliament  will  be  dissolved,  and 
it  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  composition  of  the  next  Parliament 
what  shall  be  the  "new  departure  "  of  the  Liberal  party.  Gentlemen, 
it  will  be  for  you  to  pass  upon  me  the  verdict  you  may  think  fit  when  I 
ask  you  again  for  your  confidence.  You  may  refuse  it,  but  if  you  do 
not — if  you  give  me  your  confidence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  new  Parliament,  it  will  be  one  of  my  greatest  objects 
and  my  first  efforts  to  use  my  voice  and  the  power  you  have  en- 
trusted to  me  to  achieve  for  this  country  free  trade  in  land,  and 
those  advantages  for  *the  labouring  classes  in  England  which  will 
result  from  it. 
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No.  IV. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  for  the  Second 
Kecuiing  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  May  l$th,  1876. 

[Mr.  Rylands  rose  to  move  as  an  amendment  "that  this  House 
regrets  that  the  progressive  increase  of  expenditure  recommended  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  has  led  to  the  proposal  to  add  to  the  Income- 
tax  in  the  present  year. "]  The  terms  of  the  resolution  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  propose  are  of  so  moderate  a  character  that  I  venture  to 
appeal  in  its  favour  to  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  many 
gentlemen  who  are  prepared,  under  any  circumstances,  to  support  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  Government  have  arrived,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  an  occasion  when  the  public  interests  are  very  much  involved, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  Conservative  mem- 
bers who  look  with  dissatisfaction  upon  the  large  expenditure  which  is 
going  on  from  year  to  year,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  taxation,  and 
who  may  be  willing  to  support  the  resolution  as  a  means  of  protesting 
against  the  course  taken  by  the  Government.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  very  fitting  occasion  for  them  to  depart  from  the  almost 
uniform  docility  which  marks  the  course  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government,  and  to  express  their  opinions  in  favour  of  some  definite 
proposal  upon  the  subject  ;  but  should  they  decline  to  give  me  any 
support,  and  my  proposal  is  in  consequence  rejected,  as  other  motions 
have  been,  by  the  majority  of  the  House  ;  at  all  events  I  shall  have  the. 
satisfaction  of  knowing  and  believing  that  whatever  might  be  the  case 
with  questions  like  the  Royal  Titles  Bill,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  which  may  go  against  a  motion  of  this 
character  will  not  represent  a  majority  out  of  doors,  and  that  many  of 
the  constituents  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  have  viewed  with  the 
greatest  possible  dissatisfaction  the  great  increase  of  expenditure  which 
has  taken  place  under  a  Conservative  Government.  They  will  very 
reasonably  complain  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Income-tax  they  have 
been  deceived  by  their  party.  I  hope  that  on  this  side  of  the  House  I 
shall  not  need  tt)  use  many  arguments  to  induce  my  hon.  friends  to 
support  the  resolution.  I  am  quite  aware  that  some  of  my  hon.  friends 
have  questioned  the  policy  of  bringing  forward  the  subject  at  all,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  are 
cutting  their  own  throats  so  very  quickly  that  the  Liberal  party  ought 
not  to  interfere,  but  should  stand  by  as  amused  and  interested  spectators 
until  the  ' '  happy  dispatch  "  is  completed.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  isi 
some  force  in  that  argument.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  this 
prospect  is  a  disagreeable  one,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
annoyance  to  me  that  her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Conservative 
party  which  came  into  power  in  1874  with  such  great  expectations,, 
should  so  rapidly  lose  the  confidence  of  the  country.  If  the  Government 
itself  had  alone  been  involved  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  my  hon.  friends,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  people  who  are 
xnainly  concerned,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we,   as  a  Liberal  party» 
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occupying  the  benches  of  the  opposition,  are  bound  to  protest  against 
the  mischievous  policy  of  the  Government,  and  against  an  extravagant 
and  needless  expenditure  which  we  view  with  alarm,  and  which  is 
entailing  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  people.  In  criticising  the 
Budget  measures  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  make  any  complaint  against 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself.  I  am  quite  willing,  with  the  rest 
of  the  House,  to  admit  that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
introducing  the  budget  was  lx)th  clear  and  able,  and  that  the  views  he 
stated  were  moderate  and  candid.  My  complaints  are  against  the 
spending  departments  of  the  Crown,  represented  by  responsible  Ministers 
in  Parliament,  and  if  the  spending  departments  cannot  keep  down  the 
enormous  expenditure,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty  in  the 
form  of  additional  taxation.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  present  taxes  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
enlarged  expenditure  for  the  coming  year.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
estimates  of  the  Revenue  for  1876-7  were  considered  to  be  moderate, 
but  I  fear  that  moderate  as  they  were  they  will  not  be  reached.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  the  first  warning  of  the  decline  of  the  revenue 
in  the  diriiinution  of  consumption  in  regard  to  the  excise,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  House  that  the  excise  is  the  first  branch  of 
the  revenue  which  is  struck  by  any  decline  of  consumption.  That 
decline  in  consumption  and  depreciation  of  trade  which  struck  the 
excise  in  the  first  instance,  is  rapidly  extending  to  the  customs  and  other 
branches  of  revenue.  Speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  I  venture  to 
say  that  at  the  present  moment  the  prospects  of  trade  in  the  country  are 
of  a  most  gloomy  character.  If  the  Government  were  to  ask  "the  man 
in  the  street,"  they  would  be  told  that  every  branch  of  industry  is 
looking  gloomy.  I  happen  to  be  connected  with  two  of  the  largest 
trading  industries  in  the  kingdom — the  iron  and  coal  trade,  and  there- 
fore I  can  speak  from  personal  experience  ;  and  I  am  able  to  say,  in 
connection  with  these  trades,  that  many  of  the  iron  works  and  collieries 
in  the  country  are  stopped,  or  working  short  time.  The  capital  employed 
in  these  businesses  is  unremunerative,  and  wages  are  falling.  Then 
again,  the  same  depression  attends  the  cotton  trade,  and  I  believe 
that  there  never  was  a  period  when  stocks  had  increased  so  largely. 
Unless  a  great  demand  springs  up  for  the  product  of  our  mills  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  the  only  consequence  of  the  present  .state  of  things 
must  be  that  many  of  the  cotton  mills  will  be  compelled  to  close 
altogether,  while  others  will  have  to  work  short  time.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Lancashire  ;  and  from  Halifax 
and  Yorkshire  generally  the  accounts  are  just  as  bad.  And  there  is 
another  important  branch  of  national  industry  which,  I  am  informed, 
has  recently  suffered  considerable  losses.  I  mean  the  agricultural 
interest,  which  is  suffering  from  there  having  been  two  bad  seasons  in 
succession.  Hon.  gentlemen  are  much  better  able  to  speak  of  this  than 
I  am,  but  some  of  my  friends  who  are  landowners  have  assured  me  that 
the  last  two  seasons  have  been  disastrous  to  farmers  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country.  I  have  been  told  by  an  hon.  friend,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  this  House,  that  on  his  estates,  for  the  first   time  in  his 
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experience,  his  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents  at  Christmas,  and 
he  had  not  yet  received  them.  I  ask  what  all  this  means  ?  We  have 
in  every  department  of  industry  a  failing  demand  for  goods,  and  a 
failing  demand  for  lalxiur,  and  that  means  that  there  will  be  less  money 
■earned  in  wages  and  spent  with  the  shopkeepers  and  traders,  and  that 
there  will  be  less  return  upon  the  money  employed  in  these  various 
branches  of  industry.  This,  in  its  turn,  will  affect  securities  in 
railways,  banks,  and  other  means  of  investing  money.  The  pinch  must 
■come  upon  these  as  well  as  upon  the  regular  trades  and  businesses,  and 
thousands  of  families  will  then  suffer  from  reduced  incomes  arising 
from  such  investments.  All  these  circumstances  point  to  a  very 
■diminished  consumption  of  the  various  commodities  which  pay  duty  to 
the  Exchequer.  I  admit  this  expectation,  and  regret  that  I  am  obliged 
to  paint  it  in  such  unfortunate  colours,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  looking  at  the  diminished  trade  and  the  diminished 
•consumption,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  form  the  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  rely  upon  any  increase  in  the  revenue. 
But  there  is  a  far  stronger  reason  why  in  the  midst  of  this  depression 
of  trade  there  should  be  no  addition  made  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  l>ecause  diminished  receipts  in  the  Exchequer  mean  not 
only  diminished  luxuries  to  the  richer  classes,  diminished  comforts 
to  persons  of  smaller  income,  but  they  mean  absolute  privation 
and  distress  to  the  working  part  of  the  population.  I  think  under  these 
circumstances  all  classes  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  expenditure 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  which,  in  a  period  where  there  is  so 
much  distress  and  depression  of  trade,  and  the  probability  of  still  further 
•difficulties  of  a  commercial  character,  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  increased 
taxation.  But  there  is  one  class  which  I  think  have  special  reason  to 
complain  of  the  Government,  and  that  is  the  farming  class,  and  I  will 
tell  the  House  why  I  think  the  farmers  have  special  reason  to  complain 
•of  the  Government.  When  right  hon.  and  hon.  gentlemen  went  through 
the  country  in  the  election  of  1874,  they  issued  a  number  of  addresses 
to  the  farmers  and  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  those  addresses 
■contained  a  number  of  promises  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  event  of  a 
Conservative  Government  coming  into  power.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
-addresses  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  so  many  promissory  notes  by 
which  they  undertook  to  pay  at  a  future  period  certain  considerations  in 
the  form  of  public  boons  to  various  classes  in  return  for  their  support. 
In  country  districts  these  promissory  notes  were  freely  circulated  and 
credulously  received,  and  now  that  the  time  has  come  to  redeem  them 
they  have  been  dishonoured.  No  effects  are  reported,  and  unfortunately 
the  farmers,  who  are  ignorant  of  regular  business  habits,  and  very 
credulous,  have  accepted  these  promises  in  good  faith,  and  now  find 
that  they  are  the  innocent  dupes  of  the  gentlemen  who  circulated 
these  accommodation  bills.  I  observed  a  few  days  since  in  the  Times 
an  interesting  account  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  the  hon.  member  for  South  Norfolk 
■<Mr.  C.  S.  Read).  Many  gentlemen,  distinguished  in  agriculture,  were 
present  ;  a  number  of  speeches  were  delivered,  and  among  others  the 
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chairman,  himself  a  Conservative,  made  a  remarkable  speech,  in  which 
he  dwelt  at  some  length  ujxjn  the  shortcomings  of  the  Government, 
especially  in  regard  to  their  promises  to  the  farmers,  and  the  promises 
contained  in  the  Queen's  Speech  in  reference  to  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  farmers  had  been 
disappointed  of  their  expectations  from  the  advent  of  the  Conservatives 
to  power.  He  spoke  of  the  indifference  of  the  Government  to  the 
interests  of  farmers,  and  of  the  delusive  promise  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
with  respect  to  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  followed  by  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  said  "  They  had  taken  fright  at  their 
own  Act,  and,  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  had 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Act  to  the  universal  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  of  all  who  looked  to  the  Government  to  support  their 
own  production."  The  farmers  have  not  only  been  deceived  but 
they  are  absolutely  distressed.  They  have  appealed  to  their  friends 
sitting  on  the  Tory  benches  to  relieve  them  in  their  distress,  and 
instead  of  getting  relief,  they  are  met  by  an  additional  penny  of 
income  tax.  I  think  the  farmers  may  well  be  disappointed  with  their 
allies  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  say  of  them — 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But  why  did  you  kick  us  down  stairs?" 

I  hope  the  farmers,  bearing  in  mind  what  is  taking  place,  will  revert 
to  the  course  taken  by  agriculturists  in  former  years.  In  former 
generations  the  farmers  were  the  backbone  of  the  Whig  party,  in  favour 
of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that, 
finding  on  which  side  their  interests  are  really  bound  up,  and  being 
naturally  dissatisfied  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Conservatives  have 
broken  their  promises,  they  will  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  party 
which  has,  in  the  long  run,  best  served  their  interest.  I  need  not 
dwell  further  upon  the  case  of  the  victims  of  a  misplaced  confidence,  but 
I  cannot  pass  over  the  singular  means  by  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  seeks  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  new  burden  of  taxation 
and  to  gild  the  pill  of  the  additional  id.  Income  Tax.  He  extends 
the  system  of  exemptions,  and  he  does  so  in  a  manner  which  I  think  is  fairly 
open  to  animadversion.  But  he  does  at  the  same  time  recognize  a 
principle  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with.  By  means  of 
these  exemptions  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  extends  the  reductions  upon 
small  incomes,  and  I  believe  that  the  principle  is  right.  In  point  of 
fact  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  created  a  sliding  scale  of  the 
rate  of  tax  according  to  the  amount  of  income.  In  the  Times  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  which  the  writer  calculated  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  these  reductions  upon  siiiall  incomes,  and  he 
showed  that  incomes  of  ;^i5o  a  year  would  pay  income  tax  at  the  rate 
of  |d.  in  the  pound  per  year ;  up  to  £\%0,  id.  in  the  pound  ;  up 
to  £'2.'^o,  I  id.  in  the  pound  ;  up  to  ;^35o,  2d.  in  the  pound,  and 
;^400  and  higher  3d.  in  the  pound.  What  strikes  me  at  once  is 
this,  why  should  we  stop  at  the  point  of  ;i^400?  If  the  principle 
is  good  at  all  it  may  very  well  be  carried  much  further,  because 
gentlemen    with   ;f  100,000    a    year    could    pay    2s.     in    the    pound 
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more  easily  than  a  gentleman  with  ;^io,ooo  could  pay  lod.  in  the 
pound,  and  the  possessor  of  ;^l,ooo  a  year  would  find  6d.  in  the  pound 
not  more  burdensome  than  a  man  with  ;^4CX)  a  year  would  find  3d.  in 
the  pound.  I  think  that  is  a  principle  of  a  sliding  scale,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House  and  of  the  country.  The 
principle  is  already  recognised  as  far  as  incomes  up  to  ;if400  a  year 
are  concerned,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  on  some  future  occasion 
larger  incomes  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  the  main  point  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  House  in  connection  with  matters  of 
exemption  is  this : — That  however  you  manipulate  a  tax  in  this 
direction,  you  cannot  increase  the  burden  of  taxation  without  affecting 
all  classes  of  the  community.  You  may  exercise  great  ingenuity  in 
fitting  the  burden  upon  the  back  of  an  animal  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
necessary galling,  but  the  beast  has  still  to  carry  the  weight.  You  may 
vote  taxation,  no  doubt,  in  an  ingenious  manner  so  as  to  prevent  its 
falling  upon  any  class  oppressively,  but  the  burden  still  exists  and  the 
money  which  it  represents  must  of  necessity  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  Every  stroke  of  the  Exchequer  force  pump  that  carries 
;^l, 000,000  into  the  Revenue  must  reach  down  by  the  power  of 
suction  even  to  the  very  depth  of  the  population,  and  notwithstanding 
your  exemptions  the  ^1,000,000  now  to  be  levied  must  withdraw 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  as  wages,  in  the  promotion 
of  works  of  industry,  and  in  fostering  trade,  and  while  you  may  only 
circumscribe  the  comforts  of  people  of  small  incomes,  you  will  add  to- 
the  bitter  cup  of  privation  which  is  likely  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
poorest  classes  duiing  the  coming  autumn  and  winter.  The  question  is, 
where  are  we  to  stop  ?  What  guarantee  have  we  that  the  expenditure 
of  ;^78, 000,000  a  year  would  not  go  on  increasing  next  year  ?  So  far 
from  having  any  guarantee,  I  think  experience  is  all  the  other  way,  and 
instead  of  the  amount  being  kept  within  ;if78,ooo,ooo,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  largely  increased  in  the  future.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
come  down  to  the  House,  make  speeches,  and  say  they  require 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  the  practice  of 
a  Conservative  Government  has  always  been  to  exceed  the  money  voted 
by  the  House.  In  1867-8,  Lord  Derby's  Government  exceeded  their 
estimates  by  ;,^i, 100,000  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  War;  in 
1874-5  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  estimates  of  ^350,000  j 
and  last  year,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us,  there  was  an 
excess  of  ;,{^90o,ooo.  I  think  it  was  a  humiliating  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  when  he  said,  in  introducing  the 
Budget,  that  the  supplementaiy  estimates  were  very  considerably  in 
excess  of  anything  he  had  anticipated  when  he  brought  in  his  Budget 
last  year  ;  but  what  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant  that  there  was  great 
slackness  in  the  control  of  expenditure  in  the  spending  departments,  or 
a  great  want  of  ability  to  determine  what  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
coming  year  should  be.  In  either  case  the  House  of  Commons  is 
placed  in  this  position,  that  they  can  have  no  confidence  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Government,  because  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  expenditure  of  last 
year  would  have  been  so  large,  how  can  they  refrain  from  doubting  that 
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there  might  be  a  similarly  increased  expenditure  during  the  present  year  ? 
His  only  apology  and  excuse  was  that  unforeseen  outlays  may  arise  under 
any  Government.  No  doubt  that  is  the  case,  but  I  contend  that 
unforeseen  outlays  of  an  ordinary  character  ought  to  be  met  by  the 
savings  of  the  year.  That  was  done  in  former  years  by  the  Liberal 
Government.  In  several  instances  the  savings  considerably  more  than 
balanced  the  unforeseen  outlays.  There  could  be  no  greater  contrast 
than  the  course  taken  in  this  respect  by  the  present  Government  and  by 
their  predecessors.  The  present  Government,  so  far  from  making  any 
saving,  commensurate  with  their  expenditure,  are  constantly  creating 
excitement  and  astonishment  by  the  extraordinary  expenditure  into 
which  they  plunge  the  country.  Unfortunately  we  have  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  a  right  hon.  gentleman  who  appears  to  have  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  creating  unexpected  outlays  to  carry  out  some  magni- 
ficent policy,  which  in  the  first  instance  excites  a  good  deal  of  public 
attention  and  public  admiration,  but  which  ends  in  adding  very  con- 
siderably to  the  burdens  upon  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  invariably  brought  forward  some  great  and  unlooked 
for  policy.  Indeed,  it  strikes  me  that  the  proposals  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  are  very  much  in  the  nature  of  fireworks.  They  are  brilliant 
while  they  last,  but  very  evanescent,  very  useless,  and  unfortunately 
they  cost  a  great  deal.  And  there  have  always  been  the  same  charac- 
teristics marking  the  great  undertakings  of  the  Prime  Minister.  They 
have  been  hastily  entered  into  without  due  consideration — they  have 
been  carried  out  in  an  unbusinesslike  manner  and  with  reckless  expendi- 
ture— they  have  been  based  upon  great  miscalculations  of  the  ultimate 
cost,  and  they  have  ended  in  imposing  great  burdens  upon  the  nation. 
In  1867  the  Abyssinian  war  fulfilled  all  these  conditions — it  was  entered 
into  precipitately,  whilst  Parliament  was  not  sitting ;  it  was  carried  out 
in  an  unbusiness-like  manner,  with  a  reckless  waste  in  expenditure 
which  entailed  a  total  cost  of  nearly  £<),gco,qqo,  despite  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
expenditure  which  he  at  first  estimated  at  only  ;^2,ooo,C)C)0,  would  at 
the   very  outside   not    exceed   ;^3, 500,000.  When   the   right   hon, 

gentleman  went  out  of  office,  as  I  suppose  he  will  do  some  day  again, 
he  left  to  his  successors  the  duty  of  providing  no  less  than  ;^6, 300,000 
to  pay  the  outstanding  debts  created  by  his  Abyssinian  policy.  In 
1868  another  proposition  was  made,  which  also  was  adopted  very  hastily, 
and  carried  through  with  great  precipitance.  It  has  entailed  upon  the 
■country  great  burthens  which  even  now  affect  the  Exchequer.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  purchase  of  the  Telegraphs,  a  dazzling  scheme, 
painted  by  the  Government  in  glowing  colours.  They  said  the  cost 
would  be  only  ;^4, 000,000,  and  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  income  of 
;^28o,ooo  a  year.  The  principal  and  interest  were  to  be  paid  off  in  29 
years,  when  the  country  would  enjoy  the  full  financial  blessings  of  the 
scheme.  This  was  the  prediction  uttered  by  the  prophet  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  And  what  have  been  the 
financial  results  of  this  promising  scheme  ?  The  money  expended  up  to 
the  present  time  has  amounted  to  ;^io,ooo,ooo,  and  now  forms  a  serious 
burden  upon  the  Exchequer.     Up  to  last  year  there  has  been  a  deficiency 
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upon  the  working  expenses.  Not  a  penny  of  the  principal  has  been 
paid,  and  not  a  penny  even  of  interest  upon  outlay  has  been  paid  until 
last  year,  when  there  was  a  credit  of  ;f  40,ocx3  over  the  expenses.  Then 
there  was  the  blundering  and  unbusiness-like  way  in  which  the  trans* 
action  was  carried  out.  As  usual  with  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
the  bargain  was  hastily  and  inconsiderately  made.  It  was  a  bad  bargain. 
They  paid  a  price  which  was  very  much  too  high,  and  not  only  so,  they 
paid  for  what  they  did  not  get.  They  supposed  that  they  had  purchased 
the  freehold  of  the  way-leaves  on  the  railway  lines,  but  they  had  only  got 
some  short  leases  and  agreements,  and  the  country  has  already  had  to  pay, 
in  compensation  to  railway  companies,  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  are  likely  to  have  to  pay  nearly  a  million  altogether, 
because  of  this  blunder  in  their  bargain,  which  very  appropriately  bears 
the  date  of  April  ist,  1868.  The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares 
was  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  committed  with  regard  to  the  Telegraphs. 
I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  wise  policy 
or  not ;  all  that  I  have  to  consider  is  the  financial  effect  of  the  proceed- 
ing. And  I  say  that  this  Canal  purchase  has  been  a  hasty  policy, 
adopted  without  due  consideration,  and  carried  out  in  an  unbusiness-like 
manner,  without  any  regard  to  financial  considerations.  It  has  been 
a  bad  bargain  from  a  money  point  of  view,  because  you  have  given  a 
great  deal  more  for  these  shares  than  they  were  worth  in  the  market, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  anybody  else  would  have  given  for  them.  I 
believe  that  the  Government  were  deceived  in  supposing  that  some 
people  in  Paris  were  prepared  to  buy  the  shares.  The  French  holders 
of  Egyptian  floating  debt  deceived  the  Government  then  for  their  own 
interests,  and  they  have,  I  think,  managed  to  use  the  British  Govern- 
ment since,  to  promote  their  stock-jobbing  schemes.  I  defy  the 
Government  to  prove  that  anybody  else  wanted  them,  or  that  anybody 
else  would  have  paid  so  large  a  sum  for  them.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Canal  Shares  were  hawked  about  Paris  for  ^3,800,000,  with  a 
guaranteed  interest  of  10  to  12  per  cent.,  which  I  need  not  tell  the 
House  represents  under  ;^2, 000,000  at  5  per  cent,  as  the  value,  but  the 
Government  gave  twice  as  much  as  they  were  worth,  and  it  would  be 
seen  from  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House  that  the  Khedive  thought 
it  a  perfect  Godsend  that  John  Bull  had  so  much  money,  and  was  so 
ready  to  part  with  it  in  paying  for  his  whistle.  I  hope  that  the 
purchase  will  not  involve  us  in  any  further  loss.  Some  great  stroke 
of  policy  might  be  sprung  upon  us  at  any  moment  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  We  might  have  a  Commissioner  carrying  to  Egypt  some 
sort  of  guarantee  on  the  part  of  this  country  in  order  to  save  the 
;^200,ooo  a  year,  and  thus  involve  ourselves  in  some  great  muddle  of 
Egyptian  finance.  I  am  perfectly  alarmed  when  I  come  to  consider 
how  the  Government  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  French  holders  of 
Egj'ptian  Treasury  Bills.  If  the  House  could,  by  a  committee,  trace 
what  has  been  going  on  between  France  and  this  country — if  they  could 
show  how  the  strings  had  been  pulled  by  a  gang  of  financial  swindlers- 
in  Paris  and  answered  from  the  Treasury  Bench — if  they  could  trace  the 
loss  and  suffering  occasioned  in  this  country  by  fluctuations  of  Egyptian 
stock   produced  by  inconsiderate  utterances  of  right   hon.    gentlemen 
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opposite,  they  would  be  perfectly  shocked,  and  regret  that  they  had  ever 
teen  mixed  up  in  Egyptian  finance.  Well,  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  got 
to  the  end  of  our  loss  in  this  Egyptian  matter,  and  the  probability  is 
that  when  the  Liberal  party  come  again  into  office — as  come  they  will, 
notwithstanding  the  despondent  expressions  in  the  East  Retford  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  University  of  Ix)naon — 
my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Pontefract,  or  whoever  else  is  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  a  Liberal  Government,  will  find  his 
■difficulties  increased  by  the  financial  burdens  left  to  him  by  the  present 
Government.  But  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  possibility  of  extra- 
ordinary occasions  of  expenditure  which  may  be  sprung  upon  us  at  any 
moment  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime  Minister,  the  ordinary 
expenditure  recommended  by  her  Majesty's  Government  is  sufficiently 
alarming.  The  ordinary  expenditure  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of 
;^i, 500,000  a  year,  and  already  the  newspapers  are  speculating  upon  its 
reaching  ^^80,000,000  next  year.  You  will  then  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  two  alternatives — either  the  sinking  fund  will  have  to  be 
done  away  with  or  an  additional  id.  will  have  to  be  put  on  the 
Income  Tax.  Indeed,  you  may  be  driven  to  that  alternative  by  the 
failure  of  estimated  receipts  at  the  Exchequer  during  the  present  year. 
And  then  I  think  I  can  venture  to  predict  what  will  occur.  The  sinking 
fund  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  disappear.  I  think  we 
had  some  premonition  of  this  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  sinking  fund  not  being  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  So  soon  as  you  are  obliged  to  lay  on  additional  taxes  you 
cannot  maintain  the  sinking  fund.  Nobody  can  have  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without  feeling  his  pet  scheme 
has  had  a  considerable  struggle  for  existence,  when  he  had  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  putting  on  an  additional  id.  to  the  Income  Tax  this  year  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  ^ave  given  up  the  sinking  fund  the 
very  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  so  it  was  saved,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  stand  the  pressure  of  another  year.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  this  country  that  taxation  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  off  the  national  debt.  What  we  want  is  thrift  and 
economy  in  the  national  finances.  The  expenditure  ought  to  be  kept 
within  the  estimates.  If  the  Government  had  followed  the  example  of 
its  predecessors  they  might,  without  any  of  the  pretentious  arrangement 
of  a  sinking  fund,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  diminish  the  national  debt. 
During  the  five  years  of  the  administration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  member  for  Greenwich,  notwithstanding  net  remissions  of  taxation 
amounting  to  ;[{^i 2, 500,000,  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  debt  of 
;^26, 000,000  over  and  above  the  stock  and  terminable  annuities  created 
for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs,  and  on  account  of  fortifications  and 
army  localisation.  The  contrast  between  the  late  Government  and  the 
present  in  these  respects  is  perfectly  amazing.  They  are  borrowing  with 
one  hand,  while  they  profess  to  be  paying  off  the  debt  with  the  other, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  increasing  their  expenditure,  whilst  the 
revenue  is  declining.  The  late  Government  remitted  taxes  and  reduced 
the  debt.  The  present  Government  have  increased  the  debt  and  are 
iaying  on  taxes.     All  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  old  tale.     When  the 
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right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  came  into  office  in  1866  he 
found  a  surplus  of  about  ;i^2,ooo,ooo  and  an  expenditure  of  ^66,000,000. 
"\Vhen  he  went  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  1868  the  expenditure  had  in- 
creased to  ;^72,ooo,ooo,  and  a  deficit  was  left  of  ;^2, 000,000.  Again, 
in  1874,  when  he  came  into  office,  he  found  a  splendid  surplus  of  nearly 
^6,000,000  and  an  expenditure  of  ;^7 1,000,000,  and  he  has  managed  to 
get  rid  of  anything  like  a  surplus.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
never  see  a  surplus  again  whilst  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in 
office.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  1874,  found  the  expenditure  at 
;£'7i,ooo,ooo,  and  he  has  carried  it  up  to  the  unprecedented  amount  in 
time  of  peace  of  ;^78,ooo,ooo.  If  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  think  this 
is  a  true  Conservative  policy,  I  venture  to  differ  with  them.  It  is  a  very 
different  policy  from  that  which  was  pursued  by  the  Conservative  party 
in  former  years.  I  recollect  the  time  when,  at  the  head  of  that  party, 
was  a  distinguished  statesman  who  kept  down  all  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture, and  who  exerted  his  great  abilities  and  influence  in  promoting 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  I,  of  course,  allude  to 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  in  one  of  his  last  speeches  at  the  close  of 
his  distinguished  career  in  1850,  gave  this  House  some  important 
advice.     He  said  : 

■'  I  believe  that  in  time  of  peace  we  must,  by  our  retrenchment,  oonse.it  to  incur 
some  risk.  1  venture  to  say  that  if  you  choose  to  have  all  the  garrisons  of  all  vour 
colonial  possessions  in  a  complete  state,  and  to  have  all  your  fortifications  secure 
against  attack,  no  amount  of  annual  expenditure  will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
your  object," 

The  principle  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  laid  down  in  1850  applies  equally 
to  the  great  military  and  naval  preparations  of  the  present  day,  and  he 
would  equally  have  condemned  the  present  enormous  expenditure.  It 
is  a  misfortune  to  this  country  that  the  high  place  in  Her  Majesty's 
councils  which  was,  in  former  years,  occupied  by  that  illustrious  states- 
man, is  now  filled  by  a  prime  minister  of  so  different  a  character,  and 
who  supports  so  opposite  a  policy.  Although  called  a  Conservative 
policy,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  policy.  It  is  sapping  away  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  this  country 
depend.  It  may  do  in  a  period  of  fair  weather,  but  it  will  not  stand 
the  pressure  of  adversity.  The  interests  of  all  classes  of  society  are 
bound  up  in  the  wise  and  economical  administration  of  the  national 
finances.  The  burden  of  taxation  may  help  to  lose  the  commercial 
superiority  of  this  nation,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  increasing  fierceness  of 
the  competition  of  other  countries.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  in  a 
period  of  public  distress,  owing  to  the  want  of  employment,  the  spectacle 
of  overgrown  national  establishments,  and  of  large  sums  lavished  upon 
a  multitude  of  unnecessary  servants  of  the  Crown,  upon  pensions  and 
superannuations,  and  upon  "bloated  armaments,"  will  add  bitterness 
£0  privation,  and  will  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 
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No.  V. 

Speech  at  a  Liberal  Meeting  in  the  Public  Hall,  Warrington,  Feb.  5, 

1879. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — It  has  unfortunately  been  the  case 
that  for  the  last  three  years  the  attention  of  this  country  has  been 
almost  entirely  directed  to  foreign  affairs.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
that  has  been  a  subject  of  great  regret ;  and  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  disadvantage  to  this  country  that  the  mind  of  its  inhabitants 
should  be  entirely  occupied  with  affairs  having  reference  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  that  matters  having  regard  to  our  own  affairs  at  home 
have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  neglected.  I  observe  that  the  Tory 
papers,  extending  all  along  the  whole  scale  of  respectability  from  the 
Times  at  the  top  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  at  the  bottom — are  now  saying 
that  we  ought  to  give  up  discussing  foreign  affairs ;  that  the  contro- 
versies with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question  are  closed— the  matter  they 
say  is  settled— and  that  it  is,  therefore,  no  use  discussing  what  is- 
irrevocable.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were  the  fact  that  this  Eastern 
Question  were  entirely  closed  and  if  the  matter  were  entirely  irrevocable 
and  the  controversy  had  come  to  an  end,  I  should  still  say  that  the 
Government  which  during  the  last  three  years  have  taken  a  course  of 
foreign  policy  of  a  nature  which,  in  our  judgment,  has  degraded  the 
character  and  the  reputation  of  the  British  people — a  course  which  has 
given  the  power  of  Britain  in  aid  of  one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
degraded,  and  the  most  cruel  despotisms  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  a 
policy  which  has  refused  to  use  the  British  arm  of  strength  in  the 
support  of  freedom  and  liberty  on  behalf  of  struggling  races  who  were 
seeking  to  obtain  their  freedom,  the  policy  which,  while  pretending  to 
resist  the  oppression  of  Russia,  has  been  such  as  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  that  country  in  the  East,  and  to  weaken  the  means  of  Europe  for 
resisting  any  advance  on  the  part  of  that  power.  I  say  that  a  policy 
which  is  open  to  all  these  charges,  is  of  such  a  character  that  we  cannot 
allow  it  to  drop,  we  cannot  close  this  controversy  until  a  Government, 
which  has  so  acted  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  and  dishonoured,  as 
we  believe,  the  fair  fame  of  our  country,  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  at  the  general  election  ;  and  then  let  the  people  pronounce  its 
doom.  But,  gentlemen,  unfortunately  the  controversy  is  not  settled. 
Settled!  Why,  this  "  Peace  with  honour "  policy  that  was  flaunted 
before  the  eyes  of  the  country  when  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury  came  from  Berlin,  is  no  settlement  of  the  great  questions  that 
disturbed  Europe.  Some  of  the  greatest  elements  of  disturbance  remain. 
What !  do  you  suppose  when,  by  means  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  you  have 
refused  freedom  to  the  struggling  millions  of  important  nationalities, 
and  replaced,  by  the  influence  of  England, lunder  the  control  of  Turkey, 
not  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  Bulgarians  who  have  been 
struggling  during  the  whole  of  these  atrocities  for  freedom — do  you 
suppose  that  can  last  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  Greece  will  rest  satisfied  ? 
that  Albania  will  be  contented  to  be  under  the  control  of  Turkey  ?  The 
question  is  not  settled.     It  is  a  mere  temporary  expedient ;  it  is  merely 
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skimmed  over  ;  all  the  elements  of  discontent  remain  ;  and  at  any 
moment  you  may  have  the  flames  of  dissatisfaction  bursting  forth  again 
in  the  Eastern  provinces — no  doubt  we  shall  be  told  fomented  by 
Russia.  But,  gentlemen,  it  needs  no  fomenting  to  cause  such  elements 
to  manifest  themselves  in  insurrection  when  nations  are  struggling  for 
freedom.  Well,  it  is  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  say  that  all 
these  movements  for  freedom  are  instigated  by  somebody  outside,  and 
are  the  work  of  members  of  secret  societies.  Of  course  they  are  the 
work  of  secret  societies.  Do  you  suppose  that  people  would  conspire 
in  public  against  the  existence  of  any  great  overruling  power?  Of 
course  they  conspire  in  secret.  Again  they  will  rise  against  an  oppressor, 
and  again  we  shall  have  the  Eastern  Question  opened  ;  and  again  it 
will  have  to  be  decided  whether  England  will  hold  forth  her  hands  to 
assist  in  fastening  the  chains  of  Turkey  upon  the  neck  of  Christian 
populations,  or  whether  she  will  use  her  immense  influence  in  aid  of 
Christianity  and  freedom  ;  in  aid  of  national  and  commercial  progress  ; 
and  I  hope  that  when  that  time  comes  again,  as  come  it  may  soon,  we 
shall  have  a  Government  represented  not  by  a  man  who  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  freedom,  progress,  or  commerce,  but  we  shall  be  represented 
by  a  Government  headed  by  a  man  of  great  human  sympathy,  of  great 
human  feeling,  one  who  will  hold  forth  the  hand  of  encouragement  to 
struggling  and  oppressed  nationalities, — in  fact,  that  we  shall  be 
represented  by  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  who  has  hitherto  borne  the 
flag  of  the  Liberal  party  to  such  transcendant  triumphs.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case  now,  and  therefore  I  say  we  cannot .  cease  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  misfortune  that  we  have  so 
repeatedly  to  deal  with  it.  Personally,  I  dislike  questions  of  intervention. 
Certainly  I  dislike  questions  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  this  country 
quite  as  much  as  my  friend  Mr.  McMinnies.  I  dislike  to  have  to  discuss 
questions  of  foreign  policy  quite  as  much  as  he  does,  but  we  are  bound 
to  debate  these  questions.  But  why  are  we  so  bound  ?  Because  we 
have  a  Government  that  goes  all  over  the  world  in  a  sort  of  vain  search 
for  fancied  British  interests,  and  neglects  the  great  British  interests  that 
lie  at  its  own  door.  Lord  Beaconsfield  reminds  me  of  a  man  who, 
going  away  from  his  own  home  at  night,  follows  a  will-o'-th'-wisp 
through  a  dark  stretch  of  country,  until  he  is  ultimately  landed  in  a 
swamp.  That  seems  to  me  a  proper  manner  in  which  to  describe  the 
policy  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  adopts  in  relation  to  British  interests. 
And  why  does  our  present  Prime  Minister  adopt  this  policy — this  mis- 
chievous and  turbulent  foreign  policy  ?  It  so  happens  that  we  are  able 
to  quote  Lord  Beaconfield's  opinions  on  this  very  subject,  when  he  was 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Disraeli  brought  a  charge  against  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  no  domestic  policy.  What  Mr.  Disraeli  really  said  was  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  having  no  domestic  policy  of  his  ovra,  endeavoured  by  his 
foreign  policy  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  from 
afi"airs  at  home,  and  contrived,  by  his  restless  foreign  policy,  to  divert 
attention  from  the  domestic  measures  which  he  ought  to  introduce. 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  turbulent 
abroad,  in  order  that  he  might  be  quiet  and  unassailed  at  home ;  and 
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this,  he  said,  was  accomplished  by  a  system  which  meant  increased 
expenditure,  large  taxation,  and  the  neglect  of  internal  administrative 
reforms.  Could  anything  be  a  more  admirable  description  of  the  present 
'Government  ?    Am  I  not  justified  in  saying — 

*'  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  tne  that  word." 

In  fact  this  is  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government.  And  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  fact 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  Mr.  Disraeli,  condemned  Lord 
Palmerston's  turbulent  foreign  policy,  is  no  proof  that  that  he  actually 
disapproved  of  it.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  marked  in  the  character 
of  the  Premier  than  this — that  during  his  long  career  he  has  never 
allowed  any  consideration  of  honour,  of  consistency,  or  of  political 
principle,  to  prevent  him  attacking  a  political  opponent.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  l3israeli  was  always  in  favour  of  a 
turbulent  and  aggressive  foreign  policy  ;  and  I  think  that  no  one  can 
look  at  his  early  novels  and  read  the  views  which  are  there  expressed, 
without  seeing  that  on  the  one  hand  he  approves  of  a  statesman 
diverting  public  opinion  from  affairs  at  home  by  great  undertakings,  and 
he  also  looks  upon  those  great  foreign  undertakings  on  the  part  of 
statesmen  as  furnishing  the  highest  credit,  and  being  the  most  brilliant 
path  of  honour.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  early  novels,  and  in 
other  ways,  give  evidence  of  his  disposition  to  take  this  line  in  foreign 
affairs,  but  my  friend  Mr.  McMinnies  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
manifesto  that  he  issued  in  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  condemned  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  giving  so  much  attention  to  home  affairs,  aud  he  said  it 
would  be  very  much  better  if  we  had  "a  spirited  foreign  policy."  So 
that  you  see  we  had  fair  warning  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  that  warning  it 
was  very  difficult  for  the  people  to  understand  what  Mr.  Disraeli  really 
was.  I  remember,  immediately  after  the  general  election  of  1874,  a 
right  honouiable  gentlemen — Mr.  Baxter,  the  member  for  Montrose — a 
man  of  great  ability  and  of  long  Parliamentary  experience,  saying  in  a 
speech  at  Dundee  or  Montrose,  that  he  thought  it  was  not  a  bad  thing 
that  the  Tories  had  come  in  ;  that  it  was  only  right  they  should  have 
their  innings  ;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Disraeli  would  educate 
his  party,  and  they  would  adopt  Liberal  measures.  I  believe  that  on 
this  platform,  a  short  time  after  that  gentleman's  speech  was  delivered, 
I  ventured  to  differ  from  my  right  honourable  friend;  and  I  said  that  his 
opinion  was  based  upon  an  entirely  wrong  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  character.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  power  previously,  and 
gave  Liberal  measures,  he  was  in  a  Government  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  true  to  his  character,  without  any  reference 
to  his  political  opinions,  he  was  prepared,  in  order  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  to  conciliate  his  opponents  by  giving 
measures  to  the  country  which  they  demanded  from  him.  That  was  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  in  regard  to  measures 
at  that  time  that  a  most  distinguished  Conservative,  a  brother  of  the 
eminent  Sir  Robert  Peel— General  Jonathan  Peel,  the  member  for 
Huntingdonshire,  and  a  most  respectable  type  of  the  old  form  of  Con- 
servative opinion  in  the  country — in  a  speech  alluding  to  a  discussion 
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that  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  nights  previously 
in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  some  curiosities  which  it  was  proposed  to 
place  in  the  British  Museum,  said  he  thought  the  Treasury  Bench  ought 
to  be  removed  and  handed  over  to  that  institution,  with  the  following 
inscription  upon  it  :  "  This  is  the  bench  for  the  honour  of  sitting  upon 
which  all  other  honour,  all  consistency,  and  all  statesmanship  have  been 
sacrificed."  That  was  the  judgment  which  a  very  respectable  old  Tory 
pronounced  on  the  then  Government.  But  circumstances  are  entirely 
altered.  You  have  now  got  a  Tory  Government  unadulterated,  with  a 
large  majority  at  its  back,  and  presided  over  by  a  man  who  is  unequalled 
in  his  power  of  managing  others.  To  the  common  people  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  a  demagogue ;  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the 
persons  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  he  uses  all  the  powers  of  blandish- 
ment and  of  bribery — not  of  money  exactly,  in  its  gross  form,  but  he 
dispenses  the  honours  which  fall  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  give  in  the 
way  of  patronage  with  a  liberal  hand;  and  he  scatters  honours  upon  all  his 
adherents.  In  fact  he  reaches  from  a  ver)'  high  point,  and  he  possesses 
an  abundiyit  supply  of  titles,  from  those  of  an  imperial  character  down 
to  baronets.  By  the  exercise  of  these  means — by  the  judicious  use  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  he  exercised  such  an  influence  that  I 
believe  there  has  never,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  a  Prime  Minister 
who  enjoyed,  on  the  one  hand,  a  greater  amount  of  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  Queen,  and,  on  the  other,  a  greater  amount  of  obedi- 
ence— I  had  almost  said  subserviency — on  the  part  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  who  sit  on  his  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  my  friend  Mr.  McMinnies  has  asked  you  and  the 
Consen'ative  working  men  a  question,  and  I  venture  to  repeat  the 
question  :  are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  Government  ?  You  have 
heard  a  great  deal  alx)ut  them.  I  perfectly  well  recollect  the  year  1874, 
when  the  Liberal  party  suffered  that  reverse ;  when  the  Liberal 
Government  were  turned  out  of  power  ;  and  I  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
that  general  election,  and  lost  the  great  honour  which  I  previously 
possessed  of  being  the  member  for  this  borough  ;  that  a  great  many 
other  Liberals  were  swept  away  at  the  same  time  ;  and  why  were  they 
swept  away?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  charged 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  with  being  guilty  of  carrying  out  harassing  legislation  ; 
but  there  was  this  remarkable  circumstance  about  his  harassing  legisla- 
tion— that  he  harassed  the  privileged  few,  gave  to  the  country  great 
benefits,  and  legislated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  privileged  few — the 
officers  in  the  army,  gentlemen  in  the  Church,  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  all  of  whom  had  felt  the  influence  of  this  harassing  legislation, 
through  having  certain  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  withdrawn,  felt 
embittered  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  determined  they  would  turn  him 
out  of  office.  In  every  part  of  the  country,  in  every  place  where  it  was 
possible  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear,  in  order  to  turn  out  Mr. 
Gladstone,  these  men  used  their  power  to  bring  about  this  result, 
because  the  premier  had  attacked  their  privileges.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  attacked  the  privileges  of  the  few  in  order  to  do 
good  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  these 
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privileged  classes  are  not  without  great  power.  They  control  the  press  of 
this  countrj'  to  a  great  extent  in  London  ;  they  are  influential  in  the  various 
clubs  ;  they  fonn  public  opinion  in  London,  and  that  opinion  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  so  moulded  as  to  be  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Liberal  party.  I  know  that  my  friend  Mr.  Hopwood 
will  confirm  what  I  am  saying ;  and  I  observe  that  Mr.  Adam,  the 
very  able  and  excellent  Liberal  whip,  says  that  public  opinion  in  London 
is  always  behind  the  opinion  in  the  provinces.  It  is  always  opposed  to 
Liberalism  ;  why  ?  because  we  know  that  in  London  there  are  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  who  have  an  interest  in  just  the  policy  which  Lord 
BeaconsHeld  is  supporting,  and  their  interests  are  opposed  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  great  Iwdy  of  the  population.  It  was  these  men  who  to 
a  very  great  extent  struck  the  blow  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in 
1874.  At  that  date  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  might,  if  they  had 
wished,  have  supported  that  Government  ;  those  who  were  enjoying 
untold  blessings  through  the  benign  influence  of  the  Administration  and 
the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  and  the  development  of  industry  in 
various  directions — for  at  that  time  it  was  the  golden  age  of  labour — 
were  so  well  off  that  they  did  not  care  very  much  whether  they  made  a 
change  or  not.  The  people  at  that  time  were  so  well  off"  that  they  were 
not  careful  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  to  keep  him  in  power  ;  and  so  I 
may  say  that  the  most  illustrious  Government  which  has  occupied 
power  in  this  country  for  a  long  period  of  time,  fell  by  the  stabs  of  those 
whose  privileges  it  had  touched,  and  utterly  failed  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  multitude  upon  whom  it  had  conferred  benefits.  My  honourable 
friends  have  referred  with  very  great  ability  to  certain  matters  on  which 
I  should  have  spoken  if  they  had  not  previously  gone  over  the  same 
ground  ;  but  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  question  as 
regards  expenditure  and  taxation,  although  the  statements  upon  it  may 
have  been  repeated  again  and  again,  should  be  brought  continually 
before  the  minds  and  under  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Now  there  is  one  point,  and  only  one  point,  with  regard  to  the  increased 
expenditure  of  the  present  Government  to  which  I  wish  to  make  a 
reference,  in  the  form  of  supplementing  the  remarks  which  have  already 
been  made  by  my  friends  who  have  preceded  me.  \'ou  have  been  told 
— and  told  quite  correctly — that  when  the  late  Government  went  out  of 
power  they  left  behind  them  a  surplus  of  5.^  millions,  but  I  hear  that  a 
statement  has  appeared  in  the  Mancheslev  Courier — I  understand  it  was 
that  paper,  but  certainly  it  has  been  published  in  some  Tory  organ 
during  the  last  few  days— to  the  effect  that  there  never  was  any  surplus 
left  by  the  late  Government.  The  article  in  question  said  it  was 
altogether  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  left  any  surplus — in 
fact  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  surplus.  Now,  if  by  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  means  to  say  that  the  5i  millions  was  not  left  in 
the  form  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  disposal  by  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  in  whatever  way  they  might  think  fit,  the  statement  is  quite 
correct.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  amount  produced  by 
taxation  in  the  year  1874  had  been  disposed  of  almost  to  its  fullest 
extent  upon  the  present  Government  taking  office,  because  in  that  year 
Mr.    Gladstone's  administration   out  of  the   taxes  or   revenue  of  the 
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country  had  paid  the  Alabama  claims,  the  cost  of  the  Ashantee  war, 
and  certain  other  extraordinary  charges.  But  the  point  is,  and  I  shall 
try  to  put  it  before  you,  because  this  is  a  matter  which  I  dare  say  you 
will  see  repeated  again  and  again  : — When  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  time  being,  lays  before  Parliament  his  budget  he 
always  takes  what  would  be  the  produce  of  the  taxes  if  they  continued  to 
be  taxes  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  he 
then  shows  what  he  estimates  the  expenditure  for  the  twelve  months  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  deficiency  between  the  expenditure  estimated  and  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  taxes  he  has  to  lay  on  new  taxes  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
surplus,  any  evidence  of  an  amount  of  money  coming  from  the  taxes 
over  and  above  the  expenditure,  then  he  can  take  off  taxes,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  so.  I  refer  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech, 
which  he  made  at  the  beginning  of  1874,  when  he  was  laying  before 
Parliament  his  first  budget,  and  I  will  just  give  you  the  amount  which 
he  stated  to  be  the  sum  which  would  have  been  received  from  the  taxes 
if  he  had  allowed  them  to  remain  as  in  the  previous  year — the  last  year  of 
the  Gladstone  Government — and  how  much  surplus  there  would  have 
been  if  the  expenditure  had  remained  the  same.  He  said  in  his  speech 
that  if  the  taxes  in  the  previous  year  were  to  be  continued,  he  estimated 
the  revenue  at  ;^77, 995, 000  ;  and  taking  the  expenditure  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year — that  is  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  incurred 
in  his  ordinary  expenditure — there  would  have  been  ^^72, 503,000.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  therefore  said,  "  I  have  a  surplus  of 
;^5, 492,000  to  deal  with."  vSo  that  you  see  it  is  altogether  an  attempt 
to  deceive  you  when  Tory  papers  try  to  persuade  you  that  there  was  no 
surplus.  Of  course,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  once  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  taxes  with  the  surplus,  the  surplus  really  never  existed,  but 
it  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  taxation.  Now  what  did  he  do  with  this 
surplus  ?  My  honourable  friend  has  alluded  to  what  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  did  with  the  surplus  which  the  Liberal  Government  left  him 
to  dispose  of.  He  abolished  the  sugar  duty,  which  was  a  verj'  good 
thing,  and  thus  disposed  of  about  ;i^2, 000,000.  He  then  relieved  what 
are  called  local  burdensof  ;,f2,ooo,oooof  rates — that  is  to  say  he  charged 
a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  lunatic  asylums  upon  the  taxes  of 
the  country,  and  since  the  date  that  that  was  done — in  fact  within  the 
last  year  or  two — they  have  thrown  the  cost  of  prisons  upon  the  country, 
and  so  relieved  local  rates  of  about  half  a  million.  That  is  to  say,  the 
present  Government  have  relieved  local  rates  to  the  extent  of  about 
;^2, 500,000,  which  sum  is  now  charged  upon  the  general  ratepayers. 
Now,  that  is  a  point  upon  which  in  passing  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations.  A  rate,  as  you  know,  is  laid  upon  property.  To  a  very 
great  extent  local  rates  are  paid  by  land  ;  and  when  a  tenant  farmer 
goes  to  take  a  farm  he  no  doubt  calculates,  or  the  land  agent  calculates, 
what  are  the  outgoings  upon  the  farm.  There  is  so  much  for  poor  rate, 
so  much  for  county  charges,  and  so  much  for  other  charges  ;  and  then 
in  calculating  the  value  of  the  farm  or  the  rent  which  the  farmer  should 
pay  for  the  land,  the  valuer  takes  into  account  how  much  there  will  be 
on  account  of  outgoings  ;  and  the  landowner  receives  a  smaller  amount 
of  rent  in  consequence  of  these   rates  being  charged  upon   the   land. 
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Supposing  that  the  rates  charged  upon  the  farm  amounted  to  £,y:>  a 
year,  it  is  quite  clear  that  when  that  farm  came  to  be  re-valued  for  rent 
it  would  be  re-valued  at  ;^50  more  if  that  amount  was  taken  off.  I 
think  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  to  the  extent  that  rates  are  charged  upon 
land,  rents  are  diminished,  and  that  to  the  extent  that  rates  are  taken 
off  land  rents  are  increased.  Now,  the  landowning  Parliament  support 
the  Government,  and  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  taking  off 
rates  to  the  amount  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  so  relieve  the  rates 
upon  property,  and  in  the  long  run  increase  the  rent  of  their  own  land. 
■VSTiere  do  they  put  it  ?  Upon  the  taxes  of  the  country.  Who  pays 
the  taxes  ?  I  will  tell  you  something  about  that.  The  customs 
and  excise  duties,  which,  as  you  know,  include  spirits,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  malt  duty,  and  various  other 
matters  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  people  ■ —  these  customs 
and  excise  duties  which  in  the  main  are  laid  upon  articles  that 
are  consumed  by  the  people,  including  tea,  produced  last  year 
no  less  a  sum  than  ;^48,ooo,ooo  sterling,  notwithstanding  all  the 
abolitions  of  taxes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  the  sugar  duties 
and  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duties  upon  articles  of  food.  Stamps 
and  taxes  which  include  all  other  sources  of  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  form  of  burdens  upon  the  country,  amount  to  ;^22, 000,000  a  year  ; 
so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  customs  and  excise  duties  make  up  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  amount  of  the  taxes  charged  upon  the  country.  These  two 
sums  do  not  make  up  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
large  amount  derived  from  the  Post  Office  ;  there  is  a  large  revenue 
from  the  telegraphs ;  and,  as  you  know,  there  are  several  other  items 
which  are  not  in  the  form  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  there  are  sums 
received  in  various  ways  in  reduction  of  expenditure,  which  are  not 
actual  burdens  upon  the  country  ;  but  in  the  shape  of  direct  burdens 
upon  the  country  you  have  two-thirds  in  the  way  of  indirect  taxation, 
which  presses  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  industry  of  the  people, 
upon  working  people  who  pay  it  ;  you  have  one-third  in  stamps  and 
taxes  which,  to  a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  presses  upon  people  with  pro- 
perty, and  who  are  in  the  possession  of  the  general  comforts  of  life. 
Now,  you  will  observe  that  every  million  taken  off  land  in  the  way  of  a 
reduction  of  local  rates  is  not  taken,  as  Mr.  Cross  said  the  other  day  at 
Southport,  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  into  the  other,  but  it  is  taken  to  a 
large  extent  out  of  your  pocket,  and  put  into  somebody  else's  pocket, 
and  to  a  very  great  extent  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  landed 
property.  I  tell  you  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  in 
times  past — and  it  will  continue  to  be  their  policy  unless  the  people  of 
this  country  watch  them — to  charge  more  and  more  of  the  local  rates 
upon  the  taxes  of  the  countr}' ;  and  that  policy  I  believe  to  be  an 
indefensible  policy,  for  it  is  relieving  property  of  burdens  which  have 
been  attached  to  it  from  time  immemorial,  and  throwing  those  burdens 
upon  the  humblest  of  the  population.  Now,  I  tell  you,  out  of  ;^90,ooo,ooo 
of  the  expenditure  those  representing  the  industry  of  the  country  will 
have  to  pay  a  very  large  projxjrtion  of  the  taxation  of  the  country' ;  in 
fact,  we  are  paying  a  large  proportion  of  it  already.  We  have  not  at 
present  laid  taxes  to  the  extent  of  ;^90,ooo,ooo  or  ;^88,ooo,ooo,  as  the 
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•Government  say  they  have  not  spent  the  larger  sum,  but  I  believe  they 
have,  and  they  have  only  laid  taxes  to  the  extent  of  ;^83 ,000,000. 
They  shirked  the  balance  of  expenditure,  because  they  did  not  want  to 
appear  extravagant,  and  they  said,  "  we  will  leave  it  to  another  year  ; 
something  will  no  doubt  turn  up."  Something  has  turned  up,  but  it  is 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  they  will  have  to  lay  other  taxes  this  year 
in  order  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure.  Now,  all  this  expenditure 
is  most  gratifying  to  some  of  the  most  imiwrtant  and  influential  classes 
in  this  country.  The  pressure  put  upon  the  Government  by  the  spend- 
ing services  of  the  Crown  is  enormous.  The  army  and  navy  are,  of 
course,  in  favour  of  war.  They  all  like  this  expenditure,  so  that  there 
may  be  more  places  vacant,  greater  rapidity  of  promotion,  and  emolu- 
ments of  an  improved  character.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever 
heard  of  a  public-house  bearing  the  sign  of  ' '  The  Four  Alls  ;  "  but  in 
olden  times  it  used  to  be  a  very  fashionable  sign.  One  of  the  "  Four 
Alls  "  represented  the  King  with  his  crown,  then  there  was  the  priest 
with  his  cassock,  the  soldier  in  his  uniform,  and  a  farming-looking  man 
in  a  smock-frock.  And  under  this  sign  were  the  following  inscriptions  : 
— The  King,  *' I  rule  all ;  "  the  priest,  "I  pray  for  all ;"  the  soldier, 
"I  fight  for  all;"  and  John  Bull,  "I  pay  for  all."  I  find  I  have 
exhausted  the  time  I  expected  to  occupy  ;  but  there  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, which  I  must  ask  you  to  give  a  little  attention.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  you  in  regard  to  the  future  that  whilst  we  are  looking  to  the  past, 
we  ought  also,  as  wise  and  prudent  men,  to  look  forward  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future ;  and  in  looking  forward  to  the  probability  of 
having  an  improvement  in  trade,  I  think  we  cannot  fail  to  consider  how 
far  it  is  likely  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  his  party,  will  take  a  course 
calculated  to  promote  the  commerce  of  this  country.  I  venture  to  say 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  entirely  misapprehends  and  ignores  the  true 
source  of  England's  prosperity  and  greatness.  My  reason  for  saying  so 
is  that  at  the  Mansion  House  in  November  last,  he  made  the  following 
observations,  to  which  I  specially  call  your  attention.  It  was  in  allusion 
to  remarks  made  some  time  before  by,  I  believe,  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
said,  "  We  have  been  informed  that  our  lot  will  be  the  lot  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Holland.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
condition  of  England  and  those  picturesque  and  interesting  communities. 
We  have  during  ages  of  prosperity  created  a  nation  of  34,000,000, 
who  are  enjoying  and  have  long  enjoyed  the  two  great  blessings  of 
civil  life — ^justice  and  liberty.  A  nation  of  that  character  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  create  empires  than  to  give  them  up,  and  if  the  English  people 
still  possess  the  courage  and  the  determination  of  their  forefathers,  their 
honour  will  never  be  tarnished  and  their  power  will  never  diminish. " 
I  venture  to  say  that  a  Prime  Minister  who  uses  language  like 
that  entirely  fails  to  perceive  on  what  depends  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  England.  It  is  quite  true  that  Genoa,  Holland, 
and  Venice,  formerly  places  of  importance,  have  passed  away 
in  their  importance,  and  their  trade  and  commerce  have  disappeared. 
But  why  ?  Because  the  competition  of  other  countries  had  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  trade  and  commerce  of  those  countries ;  and  we  may  find 
if  we  are  not  careful  that  the  competition  of  other  countries  may  destroy 
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our  trade  and  commerce  ;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  says,  "  But  we  are  a 
population  of  34,000,000  calculated  to  gain  empires  rather  than  to  lose 
them  ;"  and  if,  as  he  says,  we  possess  the  character  and  determination 
of  our  forefathers,  our  honour  will  never  be  tarnished,  and  our  power 
will  never  diminish.  I  don't  know  to  what  period  of  our  history  he 
refers.  If  he  refers  to  that  period  when  the  Henrys  and  the  Edwards 
Wire  on  the  throne  of  England,  carrying  our  glorious  armies  into  France, 
our  population  was  3,000,000,  and  when  our  turbulent  monarchs  went 
into  foreign  wars  that  population  remained  at  3,000,000  for  many 
generations.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many,  but  I  believe  that  for  about 
400  years  ending  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  the  population  remained 
stationary.  Perhaps  Mr.  Disraeli  alluded  to  those  days  of  British  glory 
when  Marlborough  was  carrying  on  his  wars  on  the  Continent.  The 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  those  days  was  about  7,000,000, 
and  during  the  next  100  years  we  had  a  good  deal  of  turbulent  foreign 
policy,  we  had  a  number  of  foreign  wars,  and  that  population  only  in- 
creased during  the  100  years  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000.  Since  that 
time  we  have  had  a  period,  in  the  main,  of  peace.  We  have  had  a 
period  during  which  our  population  has  rapidly  increased,  because  our 
employment  and  industry  have  increased,  and  our  means  of  commerce 
have  increased,  and  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  markets  of  the 
world  by  selling  a  good  article  at  a  low  price.  What  does  Lord 
Beaconsfield  mean  by  saying  that  we  are  to  sustain  our  prosperity  by 
following  the  example  of  our  forefathers?  Does  he  mean  that  we  are  to 
carry  our  armies  into  foreign  countries  that  we  may  take  spoil  from 
them,  and  live  upon  them  ?  I  can  tell  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  that 
is  not  the  way  in  which  t^t^  millions  of  the  British  nation  can  exist.  We 
must  exist  by  getting  employment ;  we  must  exist  by  having  a  large 
foreign  trade,  and  ever)'thing  that  tends  to  interrupt  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  country  tends  to  injure  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and 
if  it  continues  you  will  find  that  those  33  millions  are  not  a  source  of 
strength,  but  of  weakness.  You  may  have  poverty,  you  may  have 
distress,  you  may  have  famine  amongst  that  population  of  33  millions  if 
there  is  no  foreign  commerce.  For  what  are  they  to  live  upon  ?  W^e 
have  to  feed  this  33,000,000.  Will  you  feed  them  by  honour  and 
glory,  by  carrying  your  standard  into  foreign  countries  ?  You  can  only 
feed  them  by  the  arts  of  industry  and  of  peace,  and  the  Government  and 
the  Prime  Minister  who  so  entirely  ignore  the  true  genius  of  the  British 
people,  and  the  true  elements  of  British  commerce,  is  a  danger  to  this 
country.  And  so  long  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  Prime  Minister,  whose 
existence  is  a  danger  to  the  country,  and  so  long  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
occupies  office,  you  will  always  be  in  danger  of  having  measures  adopted 
which  will  tend  to  restrict  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  depress  the  value 
of  your  industry,  and  probably  in  the  future  bring  untold  disasters  upon 
you.  Gentlemen,  I  for  one  will  do  everything  in  my  power,  as  I  hope 
you  will,  to  turn  out  this  Government  ;  and  the  resolution  which  I  have 
to  move  (and  one  part  of  which  I  must  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not 
drawn  your  attention  to)  is  "That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  every 
legitimate  means  to  secure  the  election  of  John  Gordon  McMinnies,  Esq. , 
as  the  member  for  Warrington  at  the  next  parliamentary  election."     I 
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propose  that  resolution  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  confidence,  and 
I  do  hope  that  you  will  so  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
this  borough,  that  when  the  time  of  election  arrives  you  may  return  him 
by  a  large  majority. 


No.  VI. 

Speech  delivered  ijt  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Order  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  April  2/^,  1879. 

Mr.  Rylands,  in  rising  to  move  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1. — That  this  House  views  with  regret  the  great  increase  in  the  National 
Expenditure. 

2. — That  such  Expenditure,  for  which  Her  Majesty's  present  Government  are 
responsible,  is  not  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  this  country  at  home,  or  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  abroad. 

3. — That  tlie  Taxes  required  to  meet  the  present  Expenditure  impede  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  diminish  the  funds  for  the  employment 
of  labour  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry,  thereby  tending  to  produce 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  adding  to  the  local  and  general  burdens  of  the  people. 

4. — That  this  House  i->  of  opinion  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  present  Expenditure  to  such  an  amount  as  may  not  only  equalize  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure,  but  may  give  material  relief  to  the  British  taxpayers. 

said :  We  hear  rather  curious  discussions  as  to  what  are  the  principles  and 
the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party  under  its  present  chief ;  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  this  knotty  question,  seeing  the  Protean  character  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government.  But,  sir,  there  is  one  matter  which  we 
can  always  predicate  when  a  Conservative  Government  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  at  its  head  comes  into  power,  and  that  is  an  increase  in  the 
National  Expenditure.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  opposition,  is  one  of  the 
most  economical  of  critics ;  in  power  he  is  the  most  extravagant  of 
ministers.  During  the  latter  years  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  this  House,  constantly  declaimed  against  the  expenditure 
of  Government.  He  denounced  "  bloated  armaments,"  he  charged  the 
Government  with  "profligate  expenditure."  He  said  to  Lord  Palmerston 
that  his  "  turljulent  policy  abroad"  increased  taxation  and  involved 
large  expenditure,  and  in  1862  he  warned  the  Government  that — 

"  If  they  allowed  their  resources  to  be  sapped,  weakened,  and  exhausted,  they 
would  deprive  themselves  of  the  principal  source  of  their  power — a  sound  state  of 
finance." 

It  would  be  well  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  bring  to  bear  on  his  own 
policy  at  the  present  moment  the  wise  counsels  he  gave  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.  But  it  was  not  very  long  after  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  made  that  statement  that  he  was  called  upon  to  join  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ;  and  in  1866  the  Conservative  Government,  of 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  prominent  member,  was  formed.  Now,  sir, 
the  moment  that  Cabinet  was  formed,  we  find  that  the  economical 
professions  of  Mr.  Disraeli  were  thrown  to  the  wind.  There  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  marvellous  inconsistency  l:)etween  his  promises  and  the 
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literal  fulfilment  of  them.  When  the  Government  was  formed,  we 
observe  at  once  that  the  Cabinet  began  making  things  pleasant  all 
round.  It  was  a  good  time  for  disposing  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  in  every  Department — in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  in  the  Civil  Service — we  had  inflated  estimates  and  supple- 
mentary votes.  That  Government  came  into  power,  as  I  have 
said,  in  1866,  with  an  expenditure,  for  the  year  ending  March, 
of  ;(f66,ooo,ooo.  The  Government  was  in  power  for  only  a  very 
short  time.  It  went  out  of  power  in  1868,  and  yet,  during  that  short 
period  of  its  existence,  it  had  increased  the  expenditure  from  ^66,000,000 
to  ;^72,ooo,ooo.  The  Government  also  left  arrears  of  ;^4, 500,000  on 
account  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  and  other  services,  to  be  paid  by 
their  successors.  Well,  exactly  the  same  thing  has  happened  with  the 
present  Government.  They  came  into  office  in  1874,  and  they  found  an 
expenditure  of  ;^73,ooo,C)00,  excluding  the  Alabama  claims.  Last  year 
the  expenditure  was  ;/^85,ooo,ooo.  But  that  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
case.  The  House  would  recollect  that  in  February  last  year  the 
Government  came  down  and  proposed  a  vote  of  credit  ;  and  they 
obtained  that  vote,  I  would  say,  on  grounds  very  much  resembling  false 
pretences.  I  will  tell  hon.  gentlemen  why — and  I  am  within  their 
recollection.  The  Government  said,  if  we  would  grant  them  ;i^6, 000,000, 
it  was  only  to  be  a  sort  of  demonstration  of  moral  influence  to  Europe, 
and  they  would  not  spend  the  money.  Do  not  hon.  gentleman  recollect 
that  the  moment  those  ;^6, 000,000  were  voted  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
rushed  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  grant  with  almost  reckless  extrava- 
gance ?  They  laid  violent  hands  upon  those  ;^6,ooo,ooo,  and  then 
performed  a  financial  feat  which  is  unparalleled.  Within  six  weeks,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure,  they  managed  to  spend  ;{^3, 500,000. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  that  ;^3, 500,000  was  spent  for  stores,  and  other 
charges,  which  properly  came  into  account  in  the  following  year.  Many 
of  those  stores,  I  am  quite  sure,  were  brought  into  stock,  because  this 
expenditure  was  going  on  at  the  very  last  day  in  March,  1878,  and  I 
have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  paid  out  of  the  vote  of  credit 
for  a  number  of  things  which  were  not  supplied  until  after  the  31st  of 
March.  I  believe,  also,  that  a  portion  of  that  ;^3, 500,000  was  paid  into 
the  Treasury  chest,  and  that  a  certain  portion  was  actually  expended 
after  March  31st,  1878  ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  say  we  are 
entitled,  in  looking  back  at  the  exjienditure  of  last  year,  to  bring  into  it 
the  ;i(^3, 500,000  which  practically  belonged  to  the  year  1878-9.  But 
that  is  not  all.  During  that  year  we  carried  on,  for  Imperial  purposes, 
a  war  in  India,  and  we  have  spent  £2,000,000.  The  Government 
shrink  from  imposing  the  ;^2, 000,000  on  our  taxpayers.  If,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  expenditure,  they  had  added  the  ;f^2, 000,000,  there  would 
have  been  an  additional  tax  to  impose,  and  the  Government,  therefore, 
had  recourse  to  a  financial  juggle.  The  £2,000,000  is  to  be  loaned  to 
India  without  interest,  and  every  hon.  gentleman  knows  that,  sooner  or 
later.  Great  Britain  will  have  to  pay  the  ;i{^2,ooo,ooo.  Just  add  up  the 
total  and  you  will  find  a  Budget  expenditure  of  ;if 85, 000,000  ;  vote  of 
credit,  ;^3, 500,000;  loan  to  India,  ^2,000,000  ;  giving  a  total  expendi- 
ture for  Imperial  purposes  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  one  year  of 
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;£'9 1, 000,000.  Of  course,  this  has  not  been  exhibited  to  the  country — this 
has  been  concealed.  It  has  been  concealed  by  means  of  exchequer 
bonds  and  other  devices  of  impecuniosity.  They  have  raised  in  revenue 
during  the  last  twelve  months  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^83, 11 5,977,  and  I  say 
that  it  is  an  amount  so  enormous  that  it  is  entirely  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  There  has  been  ample  justification  for  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  the  honour  to  propose.  To  show  the  way  in 
which  the  national  expenditure  is  going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  I 
will  just  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  moment  to  a  statement  of 
the  expenditure  during  the  last  sixty  years.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
figures  for  each  year.  In  the  year  1819,  when  the  expenditure  was 
resuming  its  normal  proportions  after  the  great  pressure  of  the  Conti- 
nental war,  the  gross  expenditure  of  this  country  was  ;[£^57, 750,000  ;  in 
1850,  ;,f  55,500,000  ;  making  a  decrease  in  the  thirty  years  ending  1 850 
of  ;^2,250,ooo.  What  has  happened  since?  Why,  since  1850,  upoa 
the  budget  expenditure  of  last  year,  there  has  been  an  absolute  increase  of 
;^30,ooo,ooo  in  the  expenditure  of  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  the 
gross  expenditure  has  incieased  from  ;i{J'55, 000,000  to  ;i^85,ooo,ooo. 
Now,  sir,  there  are  two  statesmen  who  have  been  chiefly  responsible- 
for  this  enormous  increase  in  expenditure  during  the  last  thirty  years — 
one  was  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  other  is  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Mr. 
Cobden  once  said  in  this  House  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  cost  the- 
country  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo,  and  he  thought  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  dear 
at  the  price  ;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  determined  not  to  be  inferior  to- 
any  other  statesman  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  has^ 
indeed,  distanced  every  competitor  in  the  race  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. It  is  not  surprising.  Lord  Beaconsfield  came  to  take  charge  of 
the  national  finance  with  an  axiom  which  he  announced  to  his  admiring 
friends  at  Aylesbur)'  some  years  ago,  when  he  said  that — "  If  it  is  earned 
by  an  industrious  and  free  people,  the  national  debt  is  a  mere  fleabite. " 
if  he  regards  the  national  debt  as  a  mere  fleabite,  one  can  easily  imagine 
his  indifi'erence  to  reducing  it  or  keeping  down  the  expenditure.  Now„ 
I  charge  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  he  has  not  only  heaped  up  from 
year  to  year  additional  millions  of  expenditure  upon  this  country,  but 
that  he  is,  in  fact,  exposing  us  to  future  liabilities,  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  anybody  to  realise.  In  fact,  he  is  going  in  a  spirit  of 
reckless  adventure  all  over  the  world,  and  a  costly  adventure  it  is. 
There  is  a  class  of  people  in  this  country— perhaps  they  are  represented 
on  the  other  side  of  this  House — who  seem  to  like  being  taxed,  and  they 
join  in  a  "  people's  tribute  "  to  the  premier,  and  they  are  going  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  gold  wreath.  The  active  promoter  of  this  scheme  is  a 
gentleman  with  a  curious  name — Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli — and  he  has- 
placed  himself  upon  a  pinnacle  of  fame  by  initiating  this  grand  scheme,, 
and  he  no  doubt  derives  great  assistance  from  the  eloquence  of  a 
clergyman  in  Manchester,  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  preached  a  sermon  of 
an  admirable  description.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  with  the  whole 
of  the  sermon,  but  only  a  few  passages,  and  must  give  out  the  text. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Butler,  preaching  at  St.  Silas's  Church,  spoke  from, 
the  text — "  What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  King  delighteth 
to  honour  ?  "     And  upon  that  rext  he  drew  an  elalx)rate  parallel  betweer* 
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Mordecai,  Joseph,  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whom  he 
considered  three  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the  world's  history.  He 
asked , — 

"  What  had  been  done  in  England  for  the  man  who,  by  God's  grace, 
had  risen  from  a  gentleman  of  the  press  to  be  a  peer  in  England,  and 
almost  the  King  of  England  ?" 

There  were  a  number  of  other  very  pretty  recognitions  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  great  services.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  the  whole  of 
the  sermon.     He  concluded  it  by  saying  that  — 

"  He  hoped  that  in  addition  to  the  honour  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
received,  a  splendid  gold  wreath  might  be  got  up  for  Benjamin  Disraeli 
by  the  millions  of  England,  each  giving  a  penny  for  this  wreath  of  gold 
to  adorn  the  head  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  in  whose  career  there  was  not 
■one  dishonourable  blot." 

But  out  of  the  34,000,000  people  of  England,  52,800  only  have  been 
found,  each  of  them  to  give  a  penny  towards  this  tribute  to  the  Premier. 
I  suppose  those  people  are  the  rump  of  the  jingo  party  ;  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  take  the  tribute  in  procession  to  Downing  .Street,  and  thus 
achieve  the  dignity  of  a  Tichborne  demonstration.  But,  sir,  this  is  not 
the  only  tribute  which  is  now  being  paid  by  the  industrious  millions  of 
this  country  to  the  Premier.  Every  struggling  tradesman  and  farmer 
sees  his  income  diminishing  and  his  anxieties  increasing  in  consequence 
of  the  burdens  which  have  been  laid  upon  him.  Every  distressed  operative 
not  only  has  to  sacrifice  the  comforts,  but  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
even  the  poor  wretched  pauper,  who  goes  into  a  grocer's  shop  and  buys 
half-an-ounce  of  tobacco,  contributes  his  tribute  in  recognition  of  the 
great  policy  of  the  Premier  of  England.  I  ask  the  House  to  consider 
whether  the  present  condition  of  England  does  not  furnish  very 
important  justification  for  the  resolutions  which  I  have  ventured  to 
submit  to  their  notice.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  former  periods  there 
have  l)een  occasionally  narrow  districts  in  England  where  trade  has 
been  more  seriously  depressed,  and  where  the  suiferings  of  the  people 
have  been  greater  than  at  present  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  borne  out  by 
the  House,  when  I  say  that  in  no  former  period  of  our  history  has  there 
been  such  a  general  and  such  a  universal  depression  of  trade,  and  so 
much  commercial  suffering  m  all  branches  of  industry,  as  there  is  at  the 
present  moment.  I  do  not  know  whether  hon.  gentlemen  take  the 
■trouble  to  read  the  trade  reports  in  The  Times,  but  if  they  look  over  the 
trade  reports  of  last  Monday,  they  will  find  a  notice  of  the  state  of  trade 
in  all  the  principal  centres  of  industry.  They  will  find  that  in 
Birmingham  orders  are  slack  and  stocks  heavy  ;  Sheffield,  trade  un- 
satisfactory ;  Manchester,  cloth  slow  of  sale  ;  Nottingham,  prices 
unremunerative ;  Bradford,  trade  dull  and  without  improvement  ; 
Dundee,  limited  business  ;  Huddersfield,  trade  very  dull ;  Leeds,  un- 
remunerative rates  ;  and  Middlesborough,  trade  depressed.  I  have 
taken  all  of  the  most  important  places  of  industry  in  England. 
Hon.  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  these  accounts  mean  very 
little  ;  but  we,  who  are  connected  with  these  industries,  know  they 
mean  very  much.  We  know  they  mean  that  millions  of  capital  at  the 
present  moment  are  being  employed  in  this  country  without  remunera- 
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tion,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  absolute  loss.  We  know  that  these- 
reports  mean  that  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  country  there  is  a 
less  demand  for  employment,  there  are  reduced  wages,  there  is  an 
absolute  loss  of  work,  and  we  know  that  the  effect  of  all  that  is  to  add 
to  the  demand  upon  the  relief  granted  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
Well,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  another  point  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country  which  is  worthy  of  great  consideration — that  is,  the 
interest  represented  so  fully  in  this  House — I  mean  the  agricultural 
interest.  It  so  happens,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  ever 
experienced  in  this  country,  that  trade  and  agriculture  are  at  the 
present  moment  companions  in  distress  ;  that  agriculturists  are  suffering 
in  a  manner  that  they  have  never  done  before.  There  has  been  a 
succession  of  four  bad  harvests.  While  I  hope,  and,  no  doubt,  we  may 
believe,  that  that  source  of  difficulty  with  the  agriculturists  may  be 
removed  under  happier  circumstances,  yet,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  other  causes  at  work,  the  effect  of  which  must  necessarily 
continue  to  press  very  severely  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  I  noticed 
a  speech,  delivered  the  other  day  in  Suffolk,  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  South  Norfolk,  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  alleged  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  agriculturists  were  labouring 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  food,  brought  about  by 
increased  importation  of  cattle  and  corn  from  other  countries.  My  hon. 
friend  alluded,  in  his  speech,  to  California,  whence  he  said  there  were 
large  importations  of  corn  at  a  cost  in  freight  of  only  is.  per  bushel ; 
and  he  said  that  the  farmers  in  California  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  farmers  in  England,  because  they  had  a  virgin  soil,  light  taxes,  and 
low  rent.  He  also  mentioned  that  from  India,  in  1873,  we  received 
11,000  tons  of  wheat,  but  that  in  1877  we  received  256,000  tons.  I 
saw  in  the  paper  a  short  time  ago  that  Mr.  Lawes,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  agriculture,  stated  that  in  the  United  States  more  than 
1,000,000  acres  of  wheat  had  been  brought  under  cultivation  ever)'  year 
for  some  years  past  ;  and  he  notices  the  fact  that  the  agriculturists 
working  the  land  are  lightly  taxed.  I  think  it  must  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  great  depression  coming  upon  the  agricultural  interest  on  account  of 
the  great  importation  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  suffering  and  national 
distress  in  all  branches  of  industry.  We  shall  find  hon.  gentlemen 
coming  to  the  Government  and  to  the  House  with  what  Lord  Derby  so- 
well  called,  at  Rochdale,  "  quackish  remedies  for  our  present  difficul- 
ties. "  What  are  the  real  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Now,  I 
think  I  shall  be  borne  out,  when  I  say  that  one  of  the  most  important 
remedies  of  the  present  difficulties  in  which  we  are  placed  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  have  a  cheap  production  if  we  are  to  stand  against 
foreign  competition.  In  regard  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  manufacture, 
we  must  endeavour  to  secure  cheapness.  We  have  to  compete  with  the 
world  ;  but  we  cannot  do  that  satisfactorily  with  dear  articles  in  manu- 
facture. So,  in  the  same  way,  if  the  agriculturists  of  England  are  to 
compete  and  stand  successfully  this  importation  of  food  from  other 
countries,  they  must  be  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  produce  cheaply. 
Well,  now,   sir,  I  think  no  hon.  gentleman  can  deny  that  it  is  a  very 
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important  element  in  the  cheapness  of  production  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  should  be  reduced.  When  taxation  was  very  much  less 
than  at  the  present  moment,  I  rememlier  that  Mr.  Cobden 
pointed  out  that  heavy  taxation,  even  then,  was  a  most  serious 
hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Could  Mr.  Colxien 
have  lived  until  to-day,  and  have  seen  the  enormous  taxation 
•of  the  Government  now  pressing  on  the  country,  I  am  quite  sure 
he  would  have  told  us  we  were  running  a  risk  of  permanently  and 
seriously  interfering  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  But  it  is  not  only  as  to  expenditure,  in  which  Government 
could  render  great  assistance  to  trade  and  agriculture — they  could  not 
-only  do  this  by  cutting  down  expenditure  and  relieving  taxation  ;  but 
what  we  want  for  the  security  and  promotion  of  commerce  is  peace 
in  our  time.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member  for  Oxford,  in  one 
■of  his  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches— for  which  the  country  is  greatly 
indebted — only  a  short  time  ago  spoke  about  our  living  in  the  midst  of 
war  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  war.  Sir,  when  war  flourishes  trade 
decays  ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  the  industry  and 
commercial  arrangements  of  this  country  if  we  are  to  lie  in  a  state  of 
apprehension,  if  we  do  not  know  from  one  day  to  another  where  another 
thunder-cloud  may  not  burst.  It  is  very  essential,  for  the  success  of 
commerce,  that  there  should  be  confidence,  not  only  in  the  present,  but 
in  the  future.  But  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  future  so  long  as 
the  Imperial  policy  of  the  present  Government  exists.  And  when  they 
are  approached  by  people  who  want  some  relief  from  this  present 
distress,  I  venture  to  tell  them  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
they  could  at  once  assist  the  trade  of  the  country  and  agriculture  also. 
One  alternative  is  to  cut  down  their  expenditure  several  millions,  and 
•entirely''changetheirpolicyi;the  other  is  for  them  to  resign  their  seats.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  simply  as  a  joke ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  any  change 
of  policy,  or  change  of  Government,  would  at  once  be  felt  by  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  the  country  as  a  positive  relief,  and  it  would  give 
■confidence  in  future  transactions.  If  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  doubt  it, 
they  had  better  take  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  it  forthwith.  Now 
there  is  another  urgent  necessity  for  the  Resolutions  which  I  now  submit 
to  the  House,  and  it  is  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  presented  to  the 
House  and  has  conducted  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  country. 
The  mode  in  which  the  financial  arrangements  have  been  laid  before  the 
House  has  necessarily  confused  the  minds  of  hon.  members, 
and  has  prevented  the  people  appreciating,  to  the  full  extent,  what  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  were.  There  was  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  an  expression  used  by  Dean  Swift,  which  would  not  be  inappli- 
cable in  this  matter.  I  may  say  that  in  respect  to  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  year,  the  House  and  the  country  have  been 
"  bubbled," — have  been  kept  from  ascertaining,  as  they  ought  to 
ascertain,  what  is  the  actual  expenditure  which  is  proposed,  and,  in 
fact,  they  have  been  prevented  from  grasping  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  case. 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  way  the  expenditure  has  been  met  by 
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the  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds — nor  do  I  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  first 
Budget,  the  second,  or  the  third  Budget ;  nor  upon  the  fact  that  every 
anticipation  experienced  in  the  first  Budget  speech,  except  as  to  what 
was  raised  from  taxation,  has  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  One  justification 
for  the  Resolution  which  I  am  now  bringing  before  the  House  is  that  we 
shall  have  valuable  contributions  to  the  Debate,  which  will  enlighten 
the  country  with  regard  to  the  present  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Greenwich — 
the  highest  financial  authority  in  the  kingdom — will  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  opinion ;  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  to  see  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen  the  member  for  Pontefract  in  his  place,  believing  that 
he  too  may  address  us  upon  this  important  subject.  Well,  now,  when 
we  look  back  at  the  manner  in  which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  last  year 
have  been  conducted  we  are  asked  to  go  over  exactly  the  same  ground 
again  ;  and  I  must  say  it  will  be  scarcely  respectful  to  the  House  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  ask  us  this  year  to  pass  through  the 
same  humiliating  course  that  we  passed  through  during  the  last  financial 
year.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  laid  before  the  House  his 
budget  estimate,  and  he  fixed  the  expenditure  at  ;if8i,  153,573.  Now, 
sir,  does  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  moment  believe  that  this 
estimate  will  not  be  exceeded  ?  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excellor  imagines  that  his  estimate  will  not  be 
exceeded.  Does  any  member  of  the  Government,  either  in  or  out  of 
the  Cabinet — unless  it  may  be  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  who,  judging  from  his  speech  at  Cockermouth,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  almost  anything — now  venture  to  make  such  an 
assertion  ?  I  fully  sympathise  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  I  am  quite  aware  that  all  this  financial  confusion  must  be  excessively 
distasteful  to  him.  I  am  quite  sure  he  feels  very  strongly  these 
difficulties,  which  are  not  of  his  own  creating.  But  how  is  it  that  he  is 
unable  to  place  before  us  in  the  budget  speech  of  the  year  a  correct  and 
reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  ?  In  ordinary 
Cabinets  there  is  nodifficulty  at  all  in  affordingthisinformation.  I  presume 
that  when  an  ordinary  Cabinet  meets  at  the  beginning  of  a  financial 
year,  they  are  enabled  to  calculate,  with  pretty  fair  certainty,  what  will  be 
the  expenditure  that  the  policy  they  have  decided  to  adopt  will  be  likely 
to  require.  But  the  Cabinet  we  have  at  present  presents  a  most 
extraordinary  spectacle.  On  many  occasions  we  have  seen  evidences 
that  there  is  a  mind  of  wonderful  power  of  tenacity— a  mind  filled  with 
schemes  of  an  Imperial  and  Oriental  policy — which  controls  the  minds 
of  his  weaker  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  practically,  develops  a 
policy  which  is  made  known  to  the  Government  when  they  are 
absolutely  committed  to  it,  and  afterwards  disclosed  to  the  world. 
Why,  sir,  it  seems  as  though  we  were  witnessing — when  we  look  at  the 
proceedings  of  her  Majesty's  Government — it  seems  as  if  we  were 
witnessing  some  great  process  of  evolution  proceeding  from,  and  con- 
nected with,  an  inscrutable  purpose.  The  Government  have  been 
positively  dragged,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  these  lines  of  turbulent 
aggression,  which  cannot  be  followed  without  seriously  embarrassing 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  financial  arrangements.     Hon. 
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gentlemen,  perhaps,  think  I  have  made  this  statement  without  any 
sufficient  consideration.  I  would  ask  them  just  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  these  evidences,  which  will  enable  them  to  see  that  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet  is  one  in  which  they  have  been  controlled.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  period  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  House  and  the  country  felt  with 
Lord  Derby  when  he  said  that  the  greatest  of  British  interests  was 
peace  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had  no  bitter 
hatred  against  Russia — that  they  had  no  desire  the  occasion  should 
occur  to  even  humiliate  Russia — and  I  do  not  think  that  they  had  the  care 
for  Turkey  which  would  induce  them  to  endeavour  to  bolster  up  an 
infamous  Power.  Lord  Salisbury  was  sent  to  the  Constantinople  Con- 
ference, and  it  was  understood  he  would  make  it  appear  that  Turkey 
must  yield  to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.  I  believe  Turkey  would 
have  yielded — we  are  entitled  to  say  she  would  have  yielded.  But  at 
the  very  moment  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  trying  to  bring  to  bear  this 
pressure  upon  the  Porte — at  that  very  moment — there  was  another 
agent  of  the  British  Government  at  work,  who  was  backing  up  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  resist  the  determination  of  the  Conference.  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  who  was  supported  by  the  great  power  at  home,  defeated 
Lord  Salisbury's  mission,  and  the  noble  lord  returned  unsuccessful  from 
what  had  every  appearance  of  a  fool's  errand.  Now,  sir,  I  will  give 
the  hon.  gentlemen  another  instance  of  this  remarkable  process  of 
evolution.  Take  Afghanistan.  In  this  House,  in  1877,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  in  his  place,  and  stated 
his  own  opinions  and  those  of  the  Government  in  a  most  explicit 
manner  on  this  subject.  He  laid  down  two  lines  of  policy — one  of 
prudence,  keeping  within  our  own  frontier,  developing  our  own 
resources  and  keeping  down  our  own  expenditure;  and  the  other  a 
dangerous  policy,  crossing  the  frontier,  and  getting  all  our  affairs  into  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  position.  He  said  in  this  House  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  prudent  policy  ;  and  in  the  other  House  I  feel  sure  similar 
assurances  were  given.  What,  however,  was  the  effect  ?  At  the  very 
moment  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  stating  his  views  conscientiously 
in  this  House,  there  was  one  representative  of  this  power  behind 
the  Government  in  India— Lord  Lytton — who  was  carrying  on  a 
great  scheme  of  policy,  advancing  on  the  forward  line.  One  quarrel 
after  another  was  picked  until,  at  length,  the  time  of  action  arrived,  and 
then  we  heard  of  a  pretended  insult  from  the  Ameer — we  heard  some- 
thing of  Russian  intrigue — and  then  we  had  an  ultimatum  setting  forth 
in  the  clearest  terms  all  the  charges  that  could  possibly  be  brought 
against  the  mler  of  Afghanistan.  At  length,  however,  the  real  motive 
leaked  out — the  enigma  of  the  Sphinx  was  solved — for  at  a  Mansion 
House  dinner  the  Premier,  putting  aside  altogether  as  unworthy  of 
notice  all  these  pretended  reasons  for  this  Indian  policy,  announced  the 
true  reason  of  the  Government  policy — a  scientific  rectification  of  the 
frontier  ;  in  other  words,  an  absolutely  unjust  and  criminal  invasion  of 
another's  territory  in  order  to  obtain  property  which  does  not  belong  to 
us.  I  will  give  you  another  instance.  We  have  heard  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  annexing  any 
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country,  or  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  surrounding 
tribes,  but  what  has  been  done  in  South  Africa  ?  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
not  sent  out  there  without  instructions,  and  when  he  got  into  the  country 
he  very  soon  began  to  show  his  hand  when  he  set  to  work  upon  the 
planned  lines  of  Imperial  policy ;  and  you  have  it  announced,  in  his 
earlier  despatches,  that  he  believed  it  was  necessary  the  Queen's 
dominions  should  be  largely  extended  in  South  Africa.  He  also  told  the 
Government  in  despatches  of  wonderful  eloquence  and  ingenious 
pleading  that  so  long  as  Cetewayo's  power  existed  there  would  be 
no  peace  or  protection  to  the  British  colony.  What  then  happened  ? 
It  was  alleged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  that  Cetewayo 
had  insulted  us  ;  that  he  was  a  menace  to  British  interests  ;  and  we  sent 
a  long  ultimatum  to  him  and  commenced  hostilities  against  him.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  evidently  had  no  intention  of  adopt- 
ing this  course  of  policy.  I  doubt  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  it  ;  and 
he  began  by  feeble  remonstrances  in  his  despatches  to  check  this  arrogant 
pro-consul  ;  but  the  pro-consul  gave  his  official  superior  a  snub.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  treated  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  the  cool  assumption 
of  a  man  conscious  of  superior  information  and  judgment,  and  prosecuting 
lofty  plans,  when  questioned  or  criticised  by  ignorant  incapacity.  The 
misfortune  is  that  every  measure  of  this  Imperial  policy  leads  to  further 
complications,  further  wars,  and  further  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  The  Government  are  on  an  inclined  plane — they  cannot  take 
one  of  these  steps  without  going  still  further  downwards.  "  Facilis 
descensus  Averni."  Well,  now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  ask  how  it  ispossible, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  form 
any  correct  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  the  coming  year,  or  to  lay  on  the 
table  any  reliable  estimate  ?  I  wish  we  could  have  a  large  map  hung  up 
of  three-quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  if  we  could  mark  with  a  dark  spot 
every  place  in  which  British  armies  are  engaged,  and  if  we  could  mark 
that  wider  range  where  the  consequences  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
have  planted  seeds  of  future  difficulties  and  disturbances,  we  should  find 
that  the  dark  shadow  of  fatal  British  Imperial  policy  covers  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  country  inhabited  by  many  millions  of 
people.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  if  we  look  round  on  the  position  of 
the  relations  of  this  country,  we  find  that  nothing  is  settled  any- 
where. I  am  afraid  to  quote  the  words  used  in  reference  to  the 
Berlin  Tref.ty — their  repetition,  "Peace  with  honour,"  has  made 
them  a  little  nauseating,  but  with  regard  to  the  Berlin  Treaty  itself 
I  suppose  there  is  nobody  who  really  supposes  it  to  be  a  settlement 
of  the  question.  Does  anybody  think  that  by  means  of  this  Treaty  we 
can  hand  back  27,510  square  miles  of  country  and  1,500,000  of  its 
inhabitants  in  Bulgaria  to  what  has  been  called  "  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  "  of  the  Turk  ?  Can  we  keep  these  Bulgarians  severed  in  this 
unnatural  way  from  the  fellow-men  of  their  nation?  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  think  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  permanent. 
Then  there  is  Greece.  I  shall  not  travel  over  that  subject,  which  was 
discussed  here  the  other  night  with  so  much  ability ;  but  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  there  the  elements  are  left  which  will  lead  to  serious  results. 
Then  we  have  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  of  which  at  the  close  of 
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the  session  of  1877,  it  was  said,  in  the  Queen's  speech,  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Sovereignty  "  had  been  received  throughout  the 
province  with  enthusiasm,"  yet  there  we  find  the  elements  of  difficulty 
and  disaffection.  Then  there  is  the  Zulu  War,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
results,  there  must  be  enormous  expenditure,  and  assuredly  there  are 
most  painful  emotions  throughout  the  country  in  watching  the  occurrences 
of  the  war  by  the  belief  that  the  war  is  both  unjust  and  unnecessary. 
Then,  just  before  we  separated  for  Easter,  there  was  anxiety  that 
we  should  have  to  advance  upon  Cabul.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  tried  to  satisfy  us,  and  Lord  Lytton  telegraphed  that 
there  would  be  no  advance  upon  Cabul  without  a  reference  to  home. 
But  he  used  some  rather  ominous  words.  He  said,  in  order  to  give  the 
negotiations  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  the  troops  must  be  ready 
for  all  contingencies.  Well,  my  impression  is,  that  the  next  thing  we 
shall  hear  is  that  there  has  been  an  advanceupon  Cabul.  History  repeats 
itself,  and  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  English  History  is  in  (langer  of 
being  repeated.  If  hon.  gentlemen  doubt,  let  them  read  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  account  of  the  retreat  from  Cabul  40  years  ago,  and  they  must 
admit  it  is  indeed  a  black  page  in  our  history.  Then  we  turn  to  Burmah. 
This  is  closely  associated  with  the  question.  The  Chancellor  of  the  . 
Exchequer,  in  one  of  his  soothing — I  might  almost  say  soporific — 
assurances,  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  that  no  action  should  be  taken  in  Burmah  ;  but  these 
assurances  amount  to  nothing,  unless  we  know  that  the  annexation  of 
Burmah  forms  no  part  of  the  Imperial  policy  of  which  we  are  now 
witnessing  the  gradual  evolution.  If  it  is  the  intention  that  Burmah 
.shall  be  annexed,  then  we  shall  have  the  Afghan  story  repeated — there 
will  be  insults  offered  to  our  Resident,  and  a  violation  of  our  frontier^ 
a  frontier  also  which,  I  believe,  is  very  unscientific.  I  see  by  the 
/Vwt'.?  of  Monday,  that  it  is  asserted  that  King  Thebau  is  determined 
not  to  hear  or  speak  of  proposals  from  the  Indian  Government ;  and  to 
make  the  story  complete,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that  two 
Russian  officersare  expected  at  Mandalay.  If  all  this  leads  to  the  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Lytton,  of  taking  possession  of  the  Throne  of  his 
golden-footed  Majesty  the  King  ot  the  White  Elephants,  then  the 
annexation  will  take  place.  If  that  event  is  brought  about,  considering 
the  character  of  the  territories  which  the  Government  are  annexing  to 
the  British  Dominions,  the  Queen  should  have  an  addition  to  her  title  of 
Empress  of  India  of  the  Queen  of  all  the  White  Elephants.  The 
catalogue  of  difficulties  is  not  yet  complete  ;  but  time  will  fail  me  if  I 
attempt  to  mention  them  all.  You  have  Cyprus,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
says  is  not  to  be  a  burden  to  the  country.  Does  anybody  believe  that  ? 
Everyone  knows  that  there  will  certainly  be  a  large  expenditure  this 
year,  on  that  account,  added  to  the  Estimates  Parliament  will  have  to 
provide.  Is  the  protection  of  Asia  Minor  a  sham  or  a  reality  ?  If  a 
sham,  let  us  know  it ;  if  a  reality,  than  we  may  at  any  moment  be  called 
upon  for  an  expenditure  to  maintain  engagements  of  an  utterly  impossible 
character.  In  Egypt  the  meddling  and  muddling  has  been  going  on  for 
years  ;  and  we  cannot  tell  that  at  any  moment  we  may  not  be  called 
upon  for  expenditure  there  from  the  British  Treasury.   Looking  round  a 
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all  these  facts  and  circumstances,  foreigners  must  regard  us  with  amaze- 
ment as  suffering  from  a  national  craze,  combined  of  a  nightmare  hatred 
of  Russia,  and  an  insane  lust  of  dominion.  How  are  we  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  ?  We  cannot  refuse  to  vote  i^upplies.  I  believe  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  the  country  who  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
not  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  to  be  used  to  deprive  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  of  their  possessions  ;  but  if  we  send  forth  our 
army  on  an  expedition — inglorious  and  unjust  though  it  maybe — wemust 
provide  the  necessary  supplies.  We  cannot  refuse  the  supplies,  however 
much  we  deplore  that  the  lives  of  our  gallant  soldiers  should  be  exposed 
in  such  a  war.  But,  at  all  events,  we  can  do  this — we  can  mark  with  our 
Teprobation  the  policy  which  leads  to  the  necessity  of  voting  these 
supplies  ;  and  this  we  can  do  by  joining  in  the  resolution  I  have  the 
honour  to  propose,  condemning  a  Government  who  are  sacrificing  the 
best  interests  of  the  country — who  are  imposing  intolerable  burdens  of 
taxation  on  the  people — and  who  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  a  policy  of  aggression  and  menace.  I  beg,  sir,  to  move  the  first  of 
the  resolutions  which  I  have  placed  on  the  paper — namely  : — "  That 
this  House  views  with  regret  the  great  increase  in  the  National 
■expenditure. " 


No.  VII. 

Speech   delivered  at  a   Great  Liberal  Demonstration   at    Burnley,  in 
favour  of  the  Extension  of  the  Franchise  Bill,   Aug.  2'^,   1884. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  see  all  your  earnest  faces  without  being 
reminded  of  the  last  election  for  Burnley,  and  you  recollect  that  in  1880 
we  carried  the  borough  by  a  larger  majority  in  favour  of  the  Liberal 
party  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  On  the  same  occasion  we  turned 
two  Tories  out  of  North-East  Lanca-shire,  and  returned  a  most 
distinguished  Liberal  in  the  person  of  Lord  Hartington.  Stalybridge 
returned  my  friend  Mr.  Summers  in  the  place  of  a  Tory,  Ashton 
returned  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  and  the  other  boroughs  returned  a  majority 
of  Liberals.  That  went  on  all  through  the  kingdom,  and  we  carried  a 
large  majority  of  the  seats  in  Parliament,  the  large  majority  being  good 
sound  I^iberals  who  went  there  to  carry  further  measures  of  refornn. 
And  now,  as  Mr.  Summers  tells  you.  Lord  Salisbury  says  that  this 
House  of  Commons  with  a  majority  of  130  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill 
<loes  not  represent  the  people.  I  should  like  to  know  who  they  do 
represent  if  they  do  not  represent  the  people.  He  also  says,  as  Mr. 
Summers  has  told  you,  that  there  has  been  no  public  interest  and  no 
petitions.  Let  me  tell  you  a  piece  of  history.  Before  the  great  Reform 
Act  of  1832 — in  1829  and  1830  there  were  not  a  score  of  petitions  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  the  Tories  said  there  was 
no  feeling  in  favourof  Reform.  But  there  was  an  element  of  smouldering 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  there  was  smouldering  excitement,  and  it 
only  was  necessary  for  a  disturbance  to  take  place  on  the  Continent 
when  the  entire  people  of  England  rose  as  one  man  and  demanded  that 
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they  should  have  their  rights,  and  that  the  borough-mongering  and 
rotton  lx)rough-system  should  be  done  away  with.  Lord  Salisbur}',  I 
suppose,  wants  to  keep  up  this  system  in  the  same  way  now.  He  says 
there  is  no  popular  feeling,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  legislate  by  pic- 
nics. These  large  meetings  are  pic-nics,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  up 
opposition  pic-nics.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  do.  You  must  know 
that  on  the  Tory  side  are  most  of  the  great  lords  and  owners  of  magni- 
ficent parks  and  beautiful  places,  and  these  noble  lords  are  opening 
their  parks  to  the  people  in  order  that  they  may  have  pic-nics  in  favour 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  will  just  give  you  an  example  of  one  of  these 
pic-nics  in  favour  of  the  Tories.  It  took  place  at  the  Park  of  the  Earl 
of  Stanhope,  which  is  evidently  a  beautiful  place.  The  Tories  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  asked  to  come  to  this  Saturday  afternoon  fete, 
the  advertisement  announcing  the  same  said  "  The  beautiful  grounds 
will  be  thrown  open.  Cricket,  lawn  tennis,  and  other  games  are 
arranged  for.  •  A  band  will  be  in  attendance.  Refreshments  will  be 
supplied  at  a  fixed  tariff" — and  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  "  fixed 
tariff "  was.  Then  having  put  out  this  advertisement  the  following 
words  are  placed  under  it : — "  Lord  Stanhope  will  also  deliver  a  speech. " 
The  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps  a  thousand  or  two  of  them 
get  together,  they  hear  the  band  play,  walk  in  these  beautiful  grounds, 
have  cricket  and  lawn  tennis,  and  refreshments  at  a  fixed  tariff,  and 
then,  having  got  themselves  into  a  very  good  and  pleasant  frame  of 
mind,  my  Lord  Stanhope  gets  up  and  makes  a  speech  in  favour  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Queen,  the  Lords,  and  the  Church,  and  tells  them 
that  if  they  oppose  one  they  oppose  the  other.  I  think  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  difference  between  the  demonstrations  that  we 
are  having  in  favour  of  this  measure  of  reform,  and  the  sort  ofpic-nic 
meetings  that  the  noble  lords  are  getting  up  in  their  own  parks.  The 
Tories,  moreover,  say  that  although  they  are  having  these  pic-nics  against 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill,  it  is  not  that  they  are  not  reformers.  They 
say  they  are  good  reformers.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  licensed 
victuallers  and  beersellers  of  a  district  were  to  form  themselves  into  an 
association  and  call  themselves  the  sons  of  temperance  it  would  be  about 
as  reasonable  as  for  the  Conservatives  to  call  themselves  reformers. 
When  people  say  they  are  reformers  we  ought  to  ask  something  about 
their  character,  and  this  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  have  heard. 
There  was  a  miller  who  wanted  a  carter,  and  so  he  put  out  an  advertise- 
ment. A  man  went  to  apply  for  the  situation,  and  the  miller,  after 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say,  said,  "  Well,  my  man,  have  you  brought 
your  character  with  you?"  "  Character  !"  replied  the  man,  "No  ;  I 
am  better  beaut  one."  Now  the  Tories  are  far  better  without  any 
looking  into  their  character.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  that  last  Saturday 
was  the  anniversary  of  a  great  meeting,  a  much  larger  meeting  than  this, 
at  which  there  were,  I  suppose,  some  100,000  people  claiming  reform. 
And  what  happened  ?  The  Tories  showed  their  interest  in  reform  in 
those  days  by  sending  soldiers  and  Cheshire  yeomanry  to  cut  down  the 
people  in  hundreds  at  Peterloo.  Again,  what  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  great  Reform  Act  of  1832  ?  Why,  in  those  days  there  were  89  peers 
who    returned   175   members  to  the   House  of  Commons  for  rotten 
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lx>roiighs,  and  there  were  66  other  landowners  returning  100  members 
for  similar  boroughs.  That,  I  say,  was  a  horrible  state  of  things  ;  but 
did  the  Tories  seek  to  reform  it  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Tories 
said  it  was  the  best  constitution  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the 
House  of  Commons  well  represented  the  country,  although  there  were 
so  many  of  these  men  returned  by  rotten  boroughs.  There  was  one 
torough — Newark — which  was  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
there  he  was,  through  his  influence,  able  to  return  whom  he  pleased. 
The  Duke  returned  a  man  for  the  borough  ;  but  the  people  of  Newark 
said  :  "This  is  not  the  man  we  want  to  have  as  our  member  ;  you 
have  no  right  to  return  him,"  and  there  was  a  complaint  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  conduct  of  the  Duke.  And  what  did  the 
latter  say  ?  He  said :  "  My  Lords,  has  not  a  man  the  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own  ?"  That  was  the  Tory  idea,  that  they  should  do 
what  they  liked  with  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  they  resisted 
as  far  as  they  could  resist  any  reform  of  the  abuses  that  then  existed. 
The  other  day  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  referred  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Reform  Act  of  1867  at  a  pic-nic  at  Hughenden  Park,  where  Lord 
Beaconsfield  lived,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  seemed  to  imagine 
that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  statesman  was  looking  down  upon  him. 
He  said  :  "If  the  great  spirit  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  could  know  that  we 
Conservatives  were  opposing  a  just  measure  of  reform  he  would  have 
been  greatly  astonished,  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  that  measure  of 
1867-8  passed  an  Act  far  more  Liberal  than  any  Act  previously  passed, 
and  gave  to  the  people  a  great  and  broad  extension  of  the  household 
qualification."  The  Tories  claim  that  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  but  let 
us  inquire  into  their  character  in  regard  to  that  transaction.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  as  the  household  franchise  was  first  proposed  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  it  was  to  be  connected  with  a  two  years'  residence,  and  it  also 
required  that  a  man  should  pay  all  his  own  rates,  so  that  all  cottagers 
whose  rates  were  compounded  for  would  have  to  be  disqualified,  and 
every  man  who  had  not  lived  in  a  place  two  years  would  have  to  have 
no  vote.  In  addition  to  that,  he  had  a  number  of  fancy  franchises  :  all 
graduates  of  Universities,  all  clergymen,  all  schoolmasters,  all  depositors 
of  ;^5o,  everylx)dy  who  paid  £\  a  year  in  direct  taxes  were  to  have 
votes ;  and  not  only  so,  these  men  who  had  a  vote  because  they  paid 
taxes  or  had  a  deposit  were  to  have  a  dual  vote  in  addition  to  the  vote 
they  had  as  householders.  It  was  altogether  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare.  John  Bright  denounced  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
made  use  of  the  words  which  were  inscribed  on  a  banner  at  one  of  their 
processions  in  Birmingham,  and  which  was  also  inscribed  on  a  banner  • 
the  other  day  in  London  : — "  Deal  with  us  on  the  square  ;  we  have 
been  chiselled  too  long. "  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced 
this  professed  Reform  Bill  as  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  and 
they,  being  supported  by  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  able  to  strike  out  all  these  fancy  franchises,  were  able  to  give 
household  suffrage,  and  were  able  to  secure  that  there  should  only  be 
twelve  months'  residence.  And  that  is  the  Reform  Act  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ; 
it  was  not  Mr.  Disraeli's  Act  of  Parliament,  but  which  he  accepted 
because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
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the  other  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  other 
question  alx)Ut  the  excuse  made  by  Lord  Salisljury  that  this  Bill  ought 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of  seats.  We  are  very  much  in 
favour  of  a  redistribution  of  seats  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  small 
boroughs  to  continue  to  have  a  representation  much  larger  than  large 
constituencies  ;  we  want  a  fair  redistribution,  but  we  say  we  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  secure  that  this  great  addition  to  the  franchise  shall 
be  given,  and  that  these  two  millions  of  capable  citizens  shalU  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  a  vote.  I  see  that  the  Tories  have  put  on  the  walls  of 
Burnley  and  elsewhere  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bright's  speech,  in  which  he 
said,  "  Repudiate  without  mercy  any  Bill  that  any  Government  what- 
ever may  introduce,  whatever  its  seeming  concessions  may  be,  if  it  does 
not  redistribute  the  seats  obtained  from  the  extinction  of  small  boroughs 
amongst  the  large  towns."  And  the  Tories  are  putting  that  up  as  an 
excuse  for  what  they  are  doing  now.  At  the  time  Mr.  Bright  made  use 
of  those  words  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Tories  were  in  office.  Mr.  Bright 
had  seen  how  tricky  the  Government  were,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  unless  the  Liberal  party  insisted  on  redistribution  they  would  very 
likely  be  chiselled.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  professed  redistribution  of  seats, 
proposed  a  very  small  homoeopathic  dose  indeed.  I  find  on  reference 
that  he  proposed  to  partially  disfranchise  23  towns  under  7,cxx) 
inhabitants.  He  did  not  totally  disfranchise  them,  but  those  towns 
having  two  members  he  proposed  to  take  one  member  from  them  and 
give  them  to  other  large  towns.  The  Liberal  party  improved  that  ver)- 
much,  by  disfranchising  a  larger  number  of  small  places  and  giving 
more  members  to  the  larger  constituencies.  To  look  at  the  state  of 
things  now,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is. most  anxious 
to  secure  a  very  great  measure  of  redistribution,  but  Mr.  Bright  knows, 
and  I  know,  that  if  the  Franchise  Bill  was  coupled  with  a  Redistribution 
Bill  there  would  be  a  very  great  chance  indeed  of  both  being  thrown 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  our  side  of  the  House  of  Commons 
there  are  a  good  many  Liberal  members  sitting  for  very  small  con- 
stituencies, and  I  can  quite  understand  that  these  small  boroughs  may 
not  be  very  anxious  to  have  their  seats  taken  away  from  them,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  may  press  upon  their  members  to  adopt  some 
means  or  other  with  a  view  of  saving  their  existence.  In  any  case  a 
Redistribution  Bill  would  be  a  Bill  that  would  take  a  great  amount  of 
time ;  it  would  open  up  a  great  many  difficulties,  and  it  certainly  would 
give  a  change  of  a  combination  which  might  defeat  the  Government 
and  the  Bill.  But  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says  is  this :  "I  am 
"altogether  with  you  for  a  fair  and  full  redistribution,  but  if  these  two 
million  new  votes  have  their  rights  then  I  know  that  I  shall  be  able, 
backed  by  this  enfranchisement  bill,  to  carry  a  Redistribution  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  bring  in  a 
Redistribution  Bill  until  the  Franchise  Bill  is  safe."  And  I  think, 
gentlemen,  he  is  perfectly  right,  and  Mr.  Bright  thinks  he  is  right.  He 
thinks  the  circumstances  are  such  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  deal  with  the  franchise  first,  and  then  with  re- 
distribution afterwards.  What  is  the  worst  that  could  happen  ?  Supposing 
we  had  a  dissolution   upon  the  new  suffrage,  it  would  only  be    for  a 
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time,  and  you  would  have  two  millions  more  men  having  something  to 
say  on  the  subject,  even  if  the  Redistribution  Bill  had  not  l)een  carried. 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  we  get  the  Franchise 
Bill,  redistribution  will  follow  next  year,  and  we  shall  have  accomplished 
thegreatest  reform  that  any  of  you  have  witnessed  in  your  lifetime.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  say  "  No  ;  we  want  to  compel  the  Government  to  dis- 
solve," and  I  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  justified  by  the  feeling  of  the 
country  in  saying  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  will  not  dissolve  at  their 
dictation.  I  hope  Mr.  Gladstone  will  insist  upon  the  Lords  accepting 
this  Franchise  Bill,  and  I  trust  that  if  the  necessity  arises,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  hesitate  in  asking  for  the  authority  of  the  Queen  to  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  Liberal  Peers  to  carry  the  measure  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  believe  that  it  will  come  to  that,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  to  force  the  Lords  to  accept  this  bill  by 
a  threat  of  that  kind.  But  suppose  they  do  yield  and  swallow 
the  bill,  I  hope  we  shall  not  forget  that  this  House  of  Lords  is  a  constant 
source  of  obstruction  and  mischief.  I  do  not  know  what  right  they  have 
to  be  where  they  are.  I  have  seen  lately  that  some  noble  Lord  said  the 
House  of  Lords  was  the  oldest  institution  in  the  country.  I  will  tell  you 
why.  There  was  a  time  when  the  barons  of  this  land  held  the  whole  of 
the  country  in  their  power.  They  held  it  under  the  king,  and  as 
possessors  of  the  land  they  had  everything  upon  it.  They  robbed  the 
mdustrious  community  of  their  earnings,  and  treated  the  labouring  classes 
as  mere  villains  and  serfs,  and  then,  having  this  great  power  in  the 
country,  no  doubt  they  insisted  that  they  should  be  consulted  by  the 
king,  and  the  House  of  Peers  or  House  of  Lords  sprang  into  existence, 
because  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  countr}'. 
But  that  is  many  hundred  years  ago.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  there  was 
an  opportunity — which  the  barons  of  the  soil  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of— of  plundering  the  rest  of  the  community  for  their  own 
benefit,  and,  in  fact,  getting  them  under  the  absolute  control  of  those 
great  feudal  owners  of  the  soil.  But  by  degrees  the  middle  class  arose 
up  against  them,  industry  and  trade  took  root  in  this  country,  the  work- 
ing classes  became  intelligent  and  asserted  their  rights,  and  now 
fortunately  we  are  in  a  position  to  contest  with  their  Lordships  the 
rights  which  they  derived  from  feudal  times.  They  derived  these  rights 
by  hereditary  assumption,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  a  man  votes 
upon  everything  which  is  closely  connected  with  all  your  interests  and 
happiness,  simply  l)ecause  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  or  at  all  events  of 
his  mother.  And  I  observe  that  a  noble  duke  has  claimed  something 
very  much  higher  than  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  oldest 
institution  in  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Portland  said  there  was  a 
cry  at  a  public  meeting  "down  with  the  Lords";  but  he  asked  why. 
"  If,"  said  the  duke,  "  God  has  placed  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  that  state  of  life,  why  should  men  pull  them  down?"  Why, 
this  is  the  old  divine  right.  You  have  heard  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  ; 
you  remember  that  Charles  Stuart  insisted  upon  his  divine  right  to  tax 
the  people  without  their  consent.  The  divine  right  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  that  king,  and  I  dare  say  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
divine  right  won't  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Lords.     My  friend   Mr. 
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Summers  has  mentioned  a  speecli  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  which  he  gave 
an  illustration  about  a  meddlesome  lad  who  meddled  with  everything 
until  he  happened  to  meddle  with  a  bee-hive,  which  the  noble  lord  said 
was  an  illustration  of  what  was  going  on  with  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
present  time.  I  could  not  help  thinking  when  I  read  Lord  Carnarvon's 
speech  that  the  illustration  was  a  good  one.  There  is  a  great  hive  of 
bees  in  this  country — a  hive  of  industrious  bees,  millions  of  bees  all  over 
the  country  forming  the  great  population  of  this  national  hive — and  there 
has  been  a  meddlesome  party.  There  has  been  a  party  which  has 
meddled  continually  with  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  now  this 
meddlesome  party,  represented  by  this  meddling  and  muddling  boy,  has 
struck  at  this  hive  of  bees  by  refusing  their  rights  to  the  industrial  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  It  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  that  is  the  hive  of 
bees — the  people  are  the  great  hive  of  liees,  and  it  is  the  500  men  com- 
prising the  House  of  Lords  who  have  been  meddling  with  the  bees. 
Now  the  latter  are  coming  out  of  their  hives  and  saying  what  they  intend 
to  do,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  Lords  will  find  that  they  have 
meddled  with  the  hive  of  bees  without  any  advantage  to  themselves.  I 
notice  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  other  day,  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  House 
of  Lords  there  were  a  great  many  peers  of  great  ability,  of  great  states- 
manship, and  altogether  of  the  highest  possible  character.  That  may 
be  true  alx)ut  a  hundred  of  them  ;  hut  what  about  the  others  ?  What 
about  the  Lords  that  when  they  came  to  vote  the  other  night,  the  door- 
keepers did  not  even  know  them — men  who  take  no  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  are  only  brought  up  when  called  upon  to  do  mischief  of  this 
kind  ?  I  believe  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  course  they  are  taking  will 
at  all  events  do  this  good — they  will  force  upon  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  consideration  as  to  how  far  it  is  desirable  that  a  chamber  of  heredi- 
tary legislators  should  continue  to  exist.  The  Lords,  for  the  last  50  or 
60  years,  have  always  been  putting  themselves  in  opposition  to  popular 
progress.  They  have  rejected  many  popular  measures  sent  up  to  them  ; 
they  have  spoiled  many  measures  sent  up  to  them  by  what  they  call  their 
amendments,  and  they  have  delayed  measures  for  years  for  which  the 
country  was  anxious,  and  which  were  necessary  forthegood  of  the  country. 
I  believe  that  that  cannot  continue.  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  population 
of  intelligent  Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in  political  affairs,  I  can- 
not suppose  for  a  moment  that  men  who  join  together  to  make  sacrifices 
in  order  that  they  may  be  well  represented  in  the  people's  House  of 
Parliament,  I  cannot  imagine  that  men  of  that  character  and  of  those 
motives,  will  allow  a  House  to  exist  which  is  there  by  no  right  whatever 
except  the  right  of  prescription  and  privilege  ;  but  that  the  people  of 
England  will  insist  that  they  shall  be  brought  into  accord  wtth  the  great 
principles  which  now  regulate  the  Government  of  England.  They  talk 
about  the  Queen  and  the  Constitution,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  the  policy  of  the  Lords  in  former  years  had  been  adopted,  if  they 
had  not  been  controlled,  if  by  tlpeir  obstinacy  they  had  prevented  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  if  by  their  obstinacy  they  had  continued  to 
plunder  the  people  by  a  tax  ujxjn  their  food — then  I  say  that  so  far  from 
supporting  the  Queen  and  the  Constitution,  they  would  have  endangered  the 
throne  itself,  and  probably  led  to  a  serious  convulsion  in  this  kingdom. 
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But  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Queen  imagines  that  her 
Crown  depends  upon  those  500  peers.  She  believes,  I  doubt  not,  that 
her  crown  rests  upon  the  great  industrious  multitudes  of  this  great  king- 
dom, and  I  do  not  doubt  that  as  the  opinion  of  a  great  multitude  of  men 
is  being  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  we,  your 
representatives,  shall  again  go  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  prepared 
as  far  as  possible  to  express  your  views,  I  doubt  not  that  the  Queen, 
feeling  the  demands  of  her  people  to  be  just,  will  cordially  support,  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  our  great  statesman  and  leader,  IVIr.  Gladstone, 
in  every  measure  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  great  act  of  reform, 
and  if  need  be  to  humiliate  that  proud  and  haughty  body  who  dare  to 
stand  in  the  path  of  popular  progress. 


No.  VIII. 

Address  lo  the  Liberal  Electors  of  Burnley^  delivered  in  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Oct.  28,  1885. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  I  dare  say  you  have  all  found 
that  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  speeches  which  are 
reported  from  day  to  day  upon  political  questions.  There  is  almost  a 
Bal)el  of  political  sound,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  there  are  the 
advocates  of  two  parties  engaged  in  seeking  to  impress  the  public  opinion 
with  the  views  which  belong  to  their  respective  sides.  But  while  it  may 
have  been  impossible  for  you  to  have  read  even  a  tithe  of  the  utterances 
which  have  been  delivered  recently  upon  political  subjects,  I  think  you 
must  have  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  speeches 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  those  of  the  Tories.  You  will  find  that  the 
Liberal  party  are  full  of  hope,  full  of  confidence,  full  of  defined  purpose 
as  to  great  questions  that  they  intend  to  bring  forward  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  And  you  will  find  on  the 
other  side  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  considerable  despondency, 
and  an  absolute  indication  of  no  principles  likely  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  free  judgment  and  the  intelligent  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  In  all  those  centres  of  population,  in  all  those  great  towns 
engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  country,  you  find  a  large  body  of  men 
who  look  at  this  great  Reform  Bill  as  a  means  to  an  end,  who  have  an 
intelligent  purpose,  and  who  intend,  through  the  representatives  they 
will  send  to  Parliament,  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  dealing  with  the 
great  questions  in  view.  What  do  you  find  in  the  agricultural  counties  ? 
You  find  that  household  suffrage  has  produced  a  new  political  movement 
in  that  Dead  Sea  of  national  opinion.  Formerly,  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  down-trodden,  in  consequence  of  having  no  political  power. 
Now  he  feels  that  he  has  had  a  voice  given  to  him.  He  has  for  the  first 
time  in  his  existence  a  vote.  He  has  now  some  power  in  reference  to  his 
own  well-being  and  his  future  existence,  and  therefore,  in  that  Dead  Sea, 
there  are  now  moving  evidences  of  progress  and  a  desire  to  go  forward. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  the  dry  lx)nes  live,  and  we  have  now  a  political  new 
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birth  in  the  counties,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  reverse  the  opinions 
they  pronounced  when  their  voting  power  was  comparatively  small. 
What  is  the  result  of  this  Reform  Bill?  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  the 
other  day  held  up  his  hands,  and  he  cried  aloud,  to  Lord  Ilartington, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us.''  Well,  now  you  have  heard  the  reply,  the 
dignified  reply,  which  Lord  Hartington  made  to  the  beseeching  appeal 
for  him  to  go  over  and  help  the  Tory  party.  He  said  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Tory  party.  Why  should  he  have  confidence  in  the  Tor)' 
party  ?  He  knows  the  past  history  of  the  Tory  party.  He  knew  what 
a  Tory  Government  in  jxjwer,  not  merely  on  sufi'rance  as  now,  he  knew 
what  they  did.  He  said,  "  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  Tory  party, 
therefore  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them."  Why  do  the  Tories 
appeal  to  Lord  Hartington  and  the  more  moderate  sections  of  our  party  ? 
They  believe  that  there  are  differences  amongst  us,  and  they  exaggerate 
those  diff"erences  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  affect  the  minds  of  certain 
timid  and  hesitating  politicians.  But  if  they  read  history,  if  you  read 
history,  you  will  find  that  the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  in  all  great 
reforms  there  have  been  these  differences  of  opinion  in  the  march  of  the 
Liberal  party,  because  we  have  been  and  are  now  a  Liberal  army  march- 
ing on  with  pioneers  before  us,  turning  up  the  ground  and  preparing 
the  way.  These  pioneers  are  really  the  apostles  of  advanced  opinion. 
They  are  the  teachers  of  the  people.  They  may  be  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  rights  of  labour,  they  may  be  holding  forth  in  earnest  and  elo()uent 
terms  in  the  cause  of  peace,  they  may  be  devoted  to  the  reform  of  the 
drink  traffic,  they  may  be  furthering  great  measures  of  civil  and  religious 
equality.  Gentlemen,  all  these  are  questions  in  which  public  opinion  is 
ripening.  They  are  all  questions  in  which  these  pioneers  are  doing  a 
great  work.  I  say  all  honour  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Liberal  party.  They 
are  men  who  have  to  take  up  cjuestions,  work  them  out,  and  press  them 
forward,  probably  when  they  are  in  a  minority  of  opinion,  when  they  are 
subject  to  ridicule,  obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  and  frequently  even 
to  persecution.  Still  they  go  working  on.  They  are  in  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Liberal  army,  and  by  degrees  they  so  enlighten,  so  stimu- 
late public  opinion  that  they  bring  the  questions  up  into  the  position  of 
being  practical  politics,  and  then  you  find  the  whole  Liberal  army  step 
forward  and  get  up  to  the  pioneers,  and  then  they  move  in  one  mass  and 
carry  the  great  cause  to  absolute  victory.  Gentlemen,  the  Tory  party 
have  no  pioneers.  I  say  the  Tory  party  have  no  pioneers,  and 
they  need  none,  because  they  never  march.  W^hat  the  Tor}' 
party  do  is  to  place  themselves  in  entrenchments  and  surround 
themselves  with  the  stolid  walls  of  ignorance  and  class  interest, 
and  behind  these  entrenchments  they  resist  the  attacks  we  make  upon 
them.  Again  and  again  we  have  demolished  these  walls  of  privilege 
which  have  been  held  by  the  Tory  army.  We  did  it  in  the  days  of  the 
great  reforms,  in  the  days  of  Catholic  emancipation,  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  and  in  connection  with  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  Therewas  this 
peculiarity  on  these  occasions  ;  we  did  not  actually  demolish  the  walls, 
but  the  garrison  inside  capitulated,  opened  the  gates,  accepted  our  con- 
ditions and  hoisted  our  standard.  When  that  happened  a  lot  of  the  rank 
and   file  of  the  Tory  army   immediately   charged    their   leaders   with 
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treacher)',  and  when  people  say  now  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Tory 
party  for  all  these  measures  of  reform  which  were  passed  when  the  Tories 
were  in  power  they  should  remember  that  it  was  the  Lil^eral  party  that 
gained  them  by  fighting  against  the  Tory  entrenchments,  and  the  Tories 
have  only  the  credit  of  having  capitulated  and  accepted  our  terms. 
Take  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  That  great  Conservative  statesman, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  who  ever  held 
high  office  in  this  country — he  was  enlightened  because  he  allowed  his 
great  mind  to  be  influenced  by  argument  brought  to  bear  upon  him — 
when  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  determined 
that  he  would  no  longer  prevent  that  great  act  of  justice,  and  he  passed 
it.  What  did  the  Tor>'  party  do  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  They  turned 
him  out.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  those  days- 
by  a  careful  observer.  He  says  with  regard  to  the  course  taken  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  leader  of  the  dissatisfied  Tories,  when  Sir  Robert  acted  in 
this  statesmanlike  manner — he  says  Mr.  Disraeli  hacked  and  mangled 
Peel  with  the  most  unsparing  severity,  and  positively  tortured  his  victim. 
It  was  a  miserable  and  degrading  spectacle.  The  whole  mass  of  pro- 
tectionists cheered  him,  making  the  roof  ring  again,  and  when  Peel 
sjx)ke  they  screamed  and  hooted  at  him  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 
When  he  vindicated  himself  and  talked  of  honour  and  conscience  they 
assaulted  him  with  shouts  of  derision  and  contemptuous  ejaculations. 
That  was  the  way  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Tory  party  acted  towards 
Sir  R.  Peel  when  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
The  Tories  say  they  gave  you  the  Refonti  Bill  of  1867. 
Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill  in  that  year  which  was- 
altogether  inadequate,  and  surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  qualifications 
and  restraints  which  would  have  made  it  of  very  little  use  indeed.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  majority  of  Liberals  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  passed  amendments!  of  that  bill  which  gave  it  a  far  wider 
character,  gave  real  household  suffrage  in  boroughs,  and  increased  the 
disqualification  in  .small  constituencies.  The  Liberal  party  were  suc- 
cessful in  making  this  great  change,  not  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill. 
Mr.  Disraeli  found  it  necessary  to  capitulate,  and  he  capitulated  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  capitulated  before.  What  happened  then  ?  He 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  irritation  of  the  Conser- 
vative members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  was  a  member  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  those  days.  Lord  Cranborne,  who,  attacking 
Mr.  Disraeli  for  having  accepted  those  amendments,  said  that  conduct 
like  his  in  swallowing  Radical  measures  would  banish  honourable  men 
from  the  political  arena,  and  give  place  to  political  adventurers  whose 
professions  of  opinion  would  be  regarded  as  only  so  many 
manoeuvres  to  attain  office.  He  called  Disraeli  an  adventurer  with  a 
policy  of  legerdemain,  and  charged  him  with  being  guilty  of  political 
betrayal  which  had  no  parallel  in  parliamentary  history.  I  daresay  you 
all  know  that  Lord  Cranborne  is  the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
It  is  the  same  man  who  is  now,  by  a  political  manoeuvre,  seeking  tO' 
secure  the  Irish  vote  under  conditions  which  I  believe,  if  it  goes  on,  will 
possibly  bring  upon  his  head  equal  contempt  and  condemnation  front 
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many  memljerss  of  his  own  party.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  present 
Government  only  hold  office  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  they 
■can  only  continue  in  office  with  his  assistance.  I  wish  to  know  what 
the  price  paid  is,  what  is  the  transaction  between  these  two  parties. 
What  have  the  Tories  done  for  Ireland  ?  If  there  had  been  anything 
in  common  I  should  never  have  objected,  Init  when  I  look  back  upon 
the  history  of  the  Tory  party  in  regard  to  Ireland,  I  see  they  have 
always  shown  the  very  greatest  opposition  to  every  measure  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  granting  of  political 
and  religious  rights.  What  party  was  it  that  carried  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  ?  What  party  was  it  that  passed  the  Bill  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  What  party  was  it  that  passed 
those  great  measures  with  regard  to  the  land  of  Ireland  ?  They  were 
all  carried  by  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  were  all  carried 
in  the  teeth  of  the  greatest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  in  Parliament  that  there 
have  never  been  any  measures,  however  small,  that  would  have 
increased  the  political  rights  of  Irishmen  in  the  election  of  Town 
Councillors,  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  give  increased  local 
power,  that  have  not  been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Tory  party.  I  say 
further  that  whenever  there  have  been  any  measures  thought  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  for  the 
protection  of  property  and  life,  the  Tory  party  have  hounded  on  the 
Liberal  Government  and  pressed  them  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
make  those  measures  as  coercive  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  We, 
the  Liberal  party,  are  quite  prepared  to  do  justice  to  our  Irish  fellow 
subjects,  and  I  would  go  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  in  the  direction  of 
giving  them  every  freedom  that  we  in  this  country  enjoy ;  but  I  say 
this,  if  they  persist  in  treating  us  who  have  always  been  their  friends, 
and  if  they  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  some  mysterious  arrangement  between 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Lord  Salisbury,  if  they  leave  us  and  support  them,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  end  will  be  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Irish 
party  and  certainly  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Tory  party.  Besides  seeking 
allies  amongst  the  Whigs  and  Pamellites  the  Tories  are  seeking  allies 
from  amongst  the  Free-traders  and  Protectionists.  It  was  in  '52  that 
Lord  Derby  came  into  power,  and  he  was  situated  very  much  as  is  the 
present  Government.  He  had  no  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  support  him.  It  was  after  the  great  struggle  for  Free  Trade 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  What  happened  in  all  the  large  towns  ?  The 
Tories  stood  as  Free-traders,  and  in  the  counties  they  for  the  most  part 
stood  as  Protectionists,  and  it  was  commonly  said  at  the  time  that  Lord 
Derby  was  nmning  two  horses  on  the  political  course.  If  a  majority 
had  been  gained  by  Lord  Derby  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  pro- 
tection would  have  been  re-imposed.  I  consider  that  ver)'  much  of  the 
same  game  is  being  played  now,  and  that  the  Tory  party  upon  the 
important  question  before  us  are  running  two  horses.  I  know  that 
Lord  Iddesleigh  and  other  leading  meml)ers  of  the  Torj'  party  profess 
to  be  altogether  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  ;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
other  memljers  of  that  j^arty,  and  other  candidates  for  Parliamentary 
honours,  who  are  taking  quite  a  different  line.     There  are  men  such  as 
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Mr.  James  Lowther,  men  like  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Marriott,  and  others^ 
who  are  advocating  a  Protectionist  policy.  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  the  Tory  party  got  the  Trade  Commission,  which  we  have  heard  a 
deal  about,  simply  to  hush  up  those  serious  questions  in  regard  to  trade 
interests  until  the  elections  are  over,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  doing  something,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  declaring 
positively  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  coming  here  ta 
assist  my  hon.  opponent  next  week.  It  is  only  three  or  four  days  ago 
that  he  said,  speaking  in  Lincolnshire,  that  many  remedies  had  been 
proposed  to  improve  trade,  but  thought  they  had  all  been  useless.  He 
proposed  a  moderate  duty  upon  imported  corn,  a  duty  whtch  would  be 
just  sufficient  to  enable  corn  to  be  grown  at  a  profit  in  this  country,  a 
moderate  duty  which  should  cease  whenever  corn  made  over  40s.  per 
quarter.  Mr.  Chaplin  did  not  advocate  that  as  a  policy  of  taxing  the 
people's  food,  he  advocated  it  because  he  said  the  amount  of  this  duty 
would  be  just  sufficient  to  enable  corn  to  be  grown  in  this  country  at  a 
profit.  Gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you  that  when  the  Corn  Laws  were 
imposed,  in  the  dark  ages  of  this  countr)',  just  70  years  ago,  they  were 
imposed  because  the  landlords  said  that  corn  could  not  be  grown  under 
80s.  per  quarter,  and  the  Corn  Laws  were  so  arranged  as  to  keep  corn 
at  that  price.  Mr.  Chaplin  would  do  the  same,  and  would  impose  a  duty 
which  would  prevent  the  free  import  of  a  prime  necessity  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  can  tell  him  what  way  he  can 
relieve  the  farmers  better  than  dangling  before  them  a  proposal  which 
would  lead  to  such  an  uprising  and  to  such  a  feeling  among  the  working 
classes  that  it  would  sweep  them  and  their  proposal  away  altogether. 
Let  Mr.  Chaplin  inquire  amongst  the  farmers  themselves.  Let  him  go- 
and  ask  at  a  Farmers'  Alliance  meeting  what  they  would  recommend, 
and  the  first  thing  he  would  hear  of  would  not  be  an  import  duty  upon 
corn,  but  they  would  say  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  them  would  be 
to  see  that  rents  should  be  lowered.  The  people  will  not  submit  to  a 
corn  tax  in  order  to  enable  landlords  to  keep  up  their  rents.  The 
Tories  have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  Liberals  very  bad  names. 
I  recollect  a  story  about  a  brief  which  was  handed  to  a  barrister  engaged 
in  a  particular  case.  The  words  of  the  brief  were  "  No  case,  abuse  the 
plaintiffs  attorney."  The  Tories  have  no  case,  and  they  are  taking  to- 
abusing  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  I  believe  that  the  hatred  of  the 
Tory  party  toMr.  Gladstone  which  manifested  itself  in  all  kinds  of  denun- 
ciation, imputation,  and  unfair  allegations  has  now  to  some  extent  passed, 
and  we  don't  find  that  they  are  following  Mr.  Gladstone  with  that  bitter 
animosity  and  violent  aspersion  which  was  the  case  a  short  time  ago.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  in  a  position  so  illustrious  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  depreciate  it  by  unfair  and  unjust  imputa- 
tions. But  though  they  do  not  make  serious  charges  and  display  their 
animus  against  Mr.  Gladstone  they  do  so  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  other  day  Lord  Iddesleigh  called  Mr.  Chamberlain 
a  Jack  Cade,  and  this  having  been  complained  about  he  said,  "  I  have 
lieen  found  fault  with  for  likening  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  that 
of  Jack  Cade  ;  but  if  not  Cade's  it  is  Robin  Hood's  policy,  for  the  pro- 
lX)sal  is  to  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor. "    I  say  it  is  altogether- 
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.1  false  imputation.  It  is  far  more  true  with  regard  to  the  Tories.  They 
have  for  generations  taken  from  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich.  Take  the 
common  lands  of  this  country.  They  were  the  property  of  the  poor, 
they  belonged  to  the  poor,  and  no  one  had  a  right,  certainly  not  rich 
people,  to  take  the  commons  from  them.  During  the  century  prior  to 
1845  there  were  no  less  than  upwards  of  two  million  acres  of  common 
land  taken  possession  of  by  the  rich,  and  since  1845  nearly  half  a  million 
acres  have  been  enclosed,  so  that  during  the  last  hundred  years  or  so 
there  have  been  at  least  2^  million  acres  of  common  land  taken  from 
the  poor  by  enclosure  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  You  recollect  those  old 
lines  : — 

We  prosecute  the  man  or  woman 

Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common. 

But  leaves  the  greater  felon  loose 

Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 

I  go  further,  gentlemen.  When  we  are  charged  with  a  policy  of  taking 
from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  I  retaliate  and  ask  you  to  look  at 
Scotland,  and  see  what  has  happened  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  Not  very  many  years  ago,  you  might  have  gone  over  large 
tracts  of  country  and  seen  numerous  homesteads  and  a  happy  population 
— fathers,  mothers,  and  children  growing  up  under  the  old  roof  which 
had  sheltered  their  fathers  and  grandfathers— you  might  have  seen  the 
sheep  spreading  over  those  rich  and  extensive  pastures  suital)le  for  their 
food,  and  providing  for  the  people  at  large  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  country.  But  these  rich  proprietors  who  charge  us  with 
taking  from  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor,  by  the  means  of  the 
powers  which  they  were  able  to  exert  have  absolutely  swept  off  the 
surface  of  two  millions  of  acres  in  Scotland  all  those  sheep,  all  those 
homesteads  and  happy  families,  they  have  de-populated  those  immense 
districts  in  order  to  have  deer  forests  for  their  own  sport.  We  do  not 
seek  to  rob  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor  ;  l>ut  we  demand  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  which  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  The 
Tories  have  not  only  charged  members  of  the  late  Government  with 
being  guilty  of  political  thefts  of  the  most  serious  character,  but  they 
call  us,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party,  all  sorts  of  names.  They 
call  us  Socialists,  Communists,  Destructives,  Republicans,  and  even 
Atheists.  But  it  is  ver)'  singular  they  never  call  us  Democrats.  Why 
don't  they  call  us  Democrats  ?  Is  it  because  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
has  taken  Democracy  under  his  special  patronage  ?  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  calls  himself  a  Tory  Democrat.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  means  by  that.  I  believe  my  hon.  opponent  claims  the  favour  and 
support  of  the  electors  of  Burnley  because  he  wishes  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment to  follow,  obediently,  the  lead  of  this  Tory  Democrat — Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  me  what  Tory  Democracy 
means.  I  dare  say  you  will  observe  that  the  vendors  of  patent 
medicines,  whether  it  is  pills,  or  lotions,  or  powders,  or  embrocations, 
always  seek  to  get  some  curious,  high-sounding  name  that  nobody  can 
understand.  Perhaps  it  is  derived  from  some  Greek  words  mixed 
together  in  a  very  singular  fashion.  Nobody  can  understand  it,  but  it 
seems  to  impose  upon  a  gullible  public,  who  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
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these  medicines.  It  appears  to  me  that  Tory  Democracy  has  its  root 
in  the  same  desire,  and  all  Tory  Democrats  are  political  quacks.  But 
the  Tories  say  we  are  dangerous.  Dangerous  to  whom,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  We  are  not  dangerous  to  the  people,  and  I  can  tell  you  who 
are.  For  forty  years  previous  to  1830  the  Tories  had  absolute  rule  over 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  wages  were 
lower  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  forty  years.  They 
expended  public  money  in  wars  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  believe  I 
should  understate  the  amount  if  I  said  it  was  at  least  ;i^i, 000,000,000. 
At  the  end  of  the  forty  years  they  had  a  debt  of  ;[^8oo,ooo,ooo  hanging 
like  a  millstone  upon  the  neck  of  the  country.  We  have  not  paid  it  off 
yet,  and  every  one  of  you,  with  the  muscles  of  your  arms,  or  the 
exercise  of  thepowerof  your  brains,  does  something  everyday  of  your  life 
towards  paying  off  the  interest  and  principal  of  that  great  burden  that 
the  Tory  party  handed  down  to  press  upon  the  packets  of  future  genera- 
tions. Not  only  had  you  these  great  debts,  but  you  had  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  unremunerative  trade  and  very  high  taxes.  At  that  very 
time  the  Tories,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rents,  which  had  risen  to  a  high 
value  during  the  Peninsular  War,  and  when  it  was  likely  in  181 5  that 
these  might  be  reduced,  put  on  the  Corn  Laws,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  corn  and  to  maintain  the  rents  paid  to  their  estates.  What 
about  the  wages  at  the  end  of  that  40  years  ?  The  steam-loom  weavers 
and  all  the  other  operatives  had  to  work  11^  hours  per  day  ;  in  some 
cases  12  and  13  hours,  and  they  earned  only  12s.  per  week.  The  hand- 
loom  weavers  had  to  work  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  from  morning 
till  night,  and  then  only  earned  in  Oldham  4s.  6d.  per  week,  in 
Bolton  5s.  6d. ,  and  in  Manchester  6s.  6d.  per  week.  Gardeners, 
masons,  and  those  engaged  in  the  other  branches  of  industry  were  paid 
similar  low  wages  ;  and  at  the  time  the  people  were  being  so  starved 
upon  wages  of  such  a  small  amount,  the  Tory  landowners  actually  levied 
a  toll  upon  their  wretched  pittance  by  raising  the  price  of  food  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  own  rents.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  question  as 
to  what  the  Liberal  party  have  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes  during  the  time  they  have  been  in  power,  but  I  hope  to 
do  so  at  some  future  meeting,  and  to  show  the  people  of  Burnley  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  the  Liberal  legislation  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  Tories  say  that  we  are  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  property, 
as  they  are  called.  But  we  are  no  opponents  of  property  ;  on  the 
contrary  I  think  I  can  say  for  everyone  on  this  platform,  and  for  the 
Liberal  party  generally,  that  nothing  pleases  us  better  than  to  see  men 
gradually  acquiring  property.  We  like  to  see  that  in  the  building  of 
houses  for  themselves,  in  the  saving  of  money  in  various  ways,  and  we 
say  that  not  only  ought  that  property  to  be  protected,  but  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  country  that  facility 
should  be  given  for  the  accumulation  of  property  by  the  working  classes 
generally.  But  they  say  the  rights  of  property  are  in  danger — the  legal 
rights  of  property.  Let  me  remind  you  that  these  legal  rights  of 
property  may  be  the  people's  wrongs.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
a  right  is  legal  that  therefore  it  is  just,  and  that  brings  me  to  the 
question  which  is  now  in  the  forefront  of  practical  politics — I  mean  the 
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land  question.     Upon  that  question  we,  as  the  Liberal  party,  claim  that 
the   welfare  of  the  entire  people  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  small  class  of  the  community.      We  do  not  want  to  attack 
property  at  all.       We  do  not  want  to  take  property  from  any  man  ;  but 
what  we  say  is  this,  that  under  the  present  laws  of  the  land  there  are 
facilities  given  and  arrangements  made  which  tend  to  tie  up  property 
in  enormous   amounts,   and   which  tend   by  that  very  consequence  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  development  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  to  injure 
the  interests  of  the  people,  by  preventing  them  getting  from  the  soil  that 
amount  of  produce  they  ought  to  receive.       We  go  further  and  say  that 
it  is  a  great  danger  there  should  be  these  enormous  tracts  of  country  held 
in  such  few  hands,  and  we  claim  that  these  laws  shall  be  altered.     Lord 
Salisbury,  by  professing  to  be  in  favour  of  land  law  reform,  has  shown 
that  he  is  only  prepared  to  touch  the  very  fringe  of  the  question.     He 
says  he  wishes  by  means  of  registration  and  facilities  in  the  conveyance 
of  land  to  lessen  the  expense  of  transfer  ;  but  he  does  not  touch,  he  does 
not  come  within  a  mile  of,  any  of  those  proposals  of  reform  without 
which   any  other  reform   becomes  perfectly  useless.     I  will  give  you  a 
few  statistics  showing  how  the  land  in  this  country  is  held  down  in  very 
few  hands,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  laws  which  have  a  tendency 
to  concentrate  property  in  that  way  ought  to  be  dealt  with.     Sixty-six 
persons  own  2,000,000  acres  ;  and    loo  own  4,000,000.     One-sixth  of 
the  enclosed  land  in  England  is  held  by  280  persons,  and  one-fourth  by 
710;  874  persons  owngi  millions  of  acres,  and  1,700  persons  own  nearly 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  while  292  own  one-third  of  Ireland.     That  is  a 
most  unfortunate  and  disadvantageous  state  of  things  to  this  country, 
and  while  I  would  not  take  a   single  acre  of  that  land  from  its  possessor 
without  paying  for  it,    I  desire  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would 
secure  for  every  holder  of  land  that  he  be  the  real  owner,  not  merely 
the  holder  of    a  life  interest  in  it.      What  happens  now  if  Dukes  or 
Lords  owning  great  estates  become  bankrupt  ? — and  there  have  been 
two   or  three  Dukes  bankrupt   within  my  own  recollection,    through 
entering  into   various   racing  and  gambling  speculations.     Supposing  a 
shopkeeper,  or  any  other  tradesman  became  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  his 
property  would  be  seized  upon  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.     But 
these  Dukes  and  Lords,  when  they  are  bankrupt,  their  property  is  not 
seized  upon.     They  have  only  a  life  interest  in  it,   and  instead  of  its 
being  thrown  upon  the  market  and  sold  under  a  deed  of  bankruptcy,  it 
is  held  tied  to  the  family  of  the  Duke  in  question,  and  when  he  dies  the 
land  passes  into  the  hands  of  his  son.     You  might  say  that  these  people 
who  trusted  the  Duke  knew  that  he  had  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  and 
therefore   they  were  not   defrauded.     I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word 
defrauded  ;  Init  I  say  that  when  a  great  Duke  squanders  his  resources 
and  comes  to  contract  debts  far  beyond  the  value  of  his  possessions,  he 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,   in  the  interests  of  society,  just   the  same  as  the 
jx)orest  man  amongst  us  ;  his  property  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  benefit 
of  his   creditors.     By  that  means   these  estates    would    gradually   be 
divided.     Not  only  is  it  of  the  greatest  imjxjrtance  that  land  should  i)e 
held    by    a    larger     number    of    individuals,     liut     by    the     way    in 
which  farmers  are  treated   by  landowners  and   the  way  in   which  their 
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tenure  of  land  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  necessary  security  to  induce  the 
introduction  of  capital  into  agricultural  holdings,  a  very  serious  injury  is 
done  to  the  country.  Under  a  better  system  we  should  not  only 
have  a  more  contented  and  prosperous  agricultural  population, 
but  we  should  have  also  an  enormous  increase  in  our  home  trade  that 
would  lead  to  a  very  large  employment  of  the  industrial  population.  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  manifesto  deals  with  this  question  of  land  in  no  un- 
certain manner.  He  has  long  been  a  land  reformer ;  he  wants  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  manner  which  will  be  effectual.  He  does  not  content  him- 
self with  mere  words,  as  Lord  Salisbury  does,  but  deals  with  it  in  a 
practical  and  effectual  manner.  Just  in  the  same  way  Lord  Salisbury 
speaks  of  localgovernment.  He  uses  certain  phrases  as  though  he  was  in 
favour  of  giving  a  direct  popular  representation  to  the  people  in  the 
different  districts  for  the  management  of  their  local  affairs.  But  after 
carefully  looking  at  his  words,  I  think  it  is  quite  consistent  with  those 
words,  that  if  the  Tories  had  a  majority  we  should  have  an  arrangement 
for  the  electionof  County  Boards  theeffect  of  which  would  be  practically 
to  destroy  the  absolute  control  of  the  general  body  of  the  ratepayers  over 
the  representatives  on  those  Boards.  These  County  Boards  are  most 
important.  They  will  have  to  deal  with  many  things  in  which  we  are 
deeply  interested,  and  we  shall  get  rid,  I  hope,  of  a  large  amount  of  that 
centralization,  that  interference  from  the  governing  authorities  in  London 
which  leads  to  a  very  large  amount  of  unnecessary  national  expenditure. 
These  County  Boards  will  have  to  do  with  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the 
education  question,  the  allotment  question,  and  also  with  the  drink 
traffic.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  better  housing  of  the 
poor,  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  great  obstruction 
to  all  individual  and  popular  progress,  to  all  those  great  measures  for 
improving  and  benefiting  the  working  classes — the  great  difficulty  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  spending  at  the  present  moment,  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  many  millions — 120  at  the  very  least— in  drink  in  this  country  ; 
and  that  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  large  portions  of  their 
earnings  in  drink  will  not  pay  an  extra  shilling  for  a  respectable 
habitation  in  which  they  can  put  their  families,  will  not  pay  anything  if 
they  can  help  it  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  as  for  proposing 
to  give  them  facilities  for  allotments  it  would  be  throwing  pearls  before 
swine.  We  as  Liberal  politicians  and  true  Democrats  want  to  build  up 
this  great  social  ladder,  for  true  democracy  is  not  levelling  down  but 
levelling  up.  We  say  that  at  the  very  root  of  that  social  scale,  and 
where  the  steps  are  the  most  difficult,  there  is  that  clog  upon  every  man 
who  attempts  to  rise.  There  is  that  difficulty  in  regard  to  all  the  social 
arrangements  of  the  kingdom,  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  people  are  carried  away  by  the  influence  of  this  accursed 
drink.  I  feel  it,  and  you  must  feel  it,  that  the  ravages  of  this  drink  are 
such  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  local  parliaments  of  this 
country  to  deal  with  it,  and  I  hope,  when  they  represent  the  ratepayers 
as  licensing  boards,  that  they  will  deal  with  it  effectually.  Now  we  find 
all  the  populous  parts  of  the  country  crammed  with  a  multitude  of 
drinking  places  far  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
people,  all  competing  with  one  another  by  offering  temptations  to  vice 
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and  to  destruction.  And  I  say  if  by  means  of  these  local  boards,  by  the 
expression  of  public  opinion,  we  can  secure  the  great  diminution  of  all 
these  temptations  to  drink,  the  local  boards  will  do  much  to  help  on  and 
help  upwards  the  great  mass  of  our  population.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
while  the  licensing  district  may  be  a  wide  area,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
recognise,  under  conditions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  at  this 
moment,  that  in  these  several  local  districts  there  shall  be  a  direct 
popular  control  over  the  licensing  of  the  district.  I  have  only  glanced 
at  some  of  the  measures  and  objects  we  have  in  view.  There  are  many 
subjects  that  I  hope  to  speak  about  to  you  in  the  course  of  many  speeches 
in  this  Borough.  I  hope  to  tell  you  something  about  taxation  and 
•expenditure,  about  the  principles  which  I  think  should  guide  the  foreign 
and  colonial  policy  of  this  country,  and  other  questions  that  may  perhaps 
interest  those  of  my  constituents  who  are  kind  enough  to  come  to  listen 
to  me.  But  before  passing  from  the  measures  with  which  we  shall  have 
to  deal  in  the  next  Parliament,  I  am  bound  to  allude  to  one  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  that  is  a  measure  to  enable  members 
of  Parliament,  on  taking  their  seats,  to  make  a  declaration  by  affirmation 
instead  of  an  oath.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  would  be  a  relief  to 
myself.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  taking  an  oath.  I  think  it  has  no 
special  sanction,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  make  people  take  the  name  of  God 
in  vain.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  imposition 
of  an  oath  upon  an  unwilling  party  is  altogether  a  mistake,  and  is  no 
protection  either  to  the  Crown  or  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large. 
Whatever  a  man's  religious  opinion  may  be,  when  by  a  proper  poll  that 
man  is  returned  as  the  representative  of  a  constituency  to  Parliament,  it 
is  a  gross  infraction  of  popular  right  to  stop  that  man  from  taking  his 
seat  by  imposing  on  him  a  penalty,  or  by  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
exercise  of  his  conscientious  judgment.  Therefore  I  hope  that  one  of 
the  first  measures  in  the  next  Parliament  will  be  one  that  will  sweep  from 
the  Statute  Book  one  of  those  old  reminiscences  of  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion. And  now  let  me  say  that  in  the  coming  election  it  is  most 
necessary  that  the  Liberal  party  should  be  thoroughly  united.  People 
talk  about  the  differences  amongst  us,  but  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
the  remarks  of  Lord  Hartington,  which  he  made  in  a  speech  two  or  three 
days  ago  at  Darwen,  when  he  laid  down  the  principles  which  he  thought 
underlie  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party — principles  which  are  accepted 
universally  by  that  party.  Lord  Hartington  said: — "I  think  that 
Liberal  principles  have  always  consisted  in  the  advocacy  of  the  establish- 
ment of  equal  rights,  equal  political  rights  for  all  classes,  in  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  upon  liberty,  upon  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  political 
action,  the  liberty  of  trade,  upon  liberty  of  any  portion  of  the  population 
to  combine  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests — liberty,  in  short, 
to  do  all  and  everything  which  it  is  possible  to  do  without  injury  to  the 
public  and  without  injustice  to  the  rights  of  others.  I  have  also  conceived 
that  Liberal  principles  consisted  in  the  advocacy  of  the  widest  extension 
to  all  classes  of  the  power  of  governing  themselves — the  widest  extension 
of  political  power  relating  to  national  or  to  local  affairs.  I  don't  pretend 
to  say  that  this  is  an  exhaustive  definition  of  Lil)eralism,  but  I  think  it 
includes  most  of  those  things  for  which  we  have  struggled  in  the  past. 
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and  most  of  those  things  upon  which  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party 
at  this  moment  still  insist. "  That  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  I  say  that  quite  consistently  with  that  summary 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  great  manifesto,  without  in  any  way  ignoring  other 
questions  that  will  gradually  be  brought  to  the  front  by  our  noble  pioneers, 
has  accepted  as  the  first  work  of  the  Liberal  party  some  very  important 
measures  which  will  certainly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament 
for  some  time  after  it  has  met.  It  is  to  the  Liberal  party  you  owe  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  principles  under  which  it  is  intended  that 
in  the  new  Paliament  we  should  act,  and  it  is  for  the  furtherance  of  those 
principles  that  I  now  beg  everyone  of  you  to  join  in  united  action,  in 
order  that  Burnley  may  give  its  voice  on  the  right  side.  What  have  you 
in  opposition  to  this  grand  category  of  Liberal  principles  and  Liberal 
measures  ?  In  a  recent  speech  at  Aberdeen  Lord  Iddesleigh  said  : — 
*'  The  Conservative  party  stand  by  the  main  lines  of  the  Constitution. 
There  they  will  stand  unflinchingly,  holding  high  the  banner  of  the 
Constitution,  saying  to  the  people  :  You  want  a  standard,  rally  round  us 
— here  you  will  find  it."  Rally  round  the  Tory  standard  with  nothing 
upon  it.  Rally  round  this  white  standard.  It  reminds  me  of  the  white 
flag  of  the  Bourbons,  who  never  forgot  anything  and  never  learned 
anything.  That  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  covered  divine  right, 
prerogative,  privilege,  and  class  interests  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  white 
flag  of  the  Tories  covers  very  much  the  same  principles.  We  have  not 
a  flag  without  words  upon  it.  The  chairman  has  spoken  of  those  great 
words,  which  I  hope  will  always  be  upon  the  flag  of  the  Liberal  party. 
We  say,  **  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform  ; "  we  say  equal  justice  to 
all  classes,  and  we  believe  that  round  that  flag  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  the  country  will  gather  together.  I  trust  that  when  my  friend 
Sir  Ughtred  and  I  take  our  seats  in  the  next  Parliament  that  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  body  of  good,  sound  Liberal 
members,  who  will  be  prepared  with  us  to  join  heartily  and  with 
determination  in  carrying  those  measures  that  are  now  pressing  for 
solution,  and  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  these  Kingdoms. 
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Speech  at  a  Meeting  in  the  Public  Hall,  IVariington,  on  the  Irish 
Church  Question,  April  22,   l868. 

This  question  of  the  Irish  Church  is  no  new  question  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  may  say  so  long  as  I  have  formed  political  views  upon 
any  matter,  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment 
ought  to  be  abolished.  In  expressing  that  opinion  I  do  so  in  no  hostility 
to  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  this  country.  Although  not  born  a 
member  of  it,  I  am  connected  with  that  Church  at  the  present  moment, 
and  I  wish  to  put  before  this  meeting  strongly  that  the  question  before 
us  to-night  is  not  one  of  hostility  to  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England, 
but  simply  whether  that  Church  shall  be  foiced  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation.  By  some 
parties  it  is  thought  that  our  opposition  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  is  an  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  itself.  I  deny  it. 
I  have  faith  in  the  Episcopalian  Church  to  believe  that  it  is  independent 
of  any  support  it  may  get  from  the  State  ;  that  the  truth  of  religion  will 
spread  without  the  support  of  soldiers  and  policemen — and  that  if  the 
Protestant  religion  is  true  we  may  trust  for  the  spread  of  it  in  Ireland 
without  recourse  to  those  abominable  laws  of  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion which  array  against  us  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  and  associate  with  our  true,  as  I  believe,  Protestant  religion  the 
idea  of  oppression  and  of  injustice.  We  are  told  that  if  we  disestablish 
the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Ireland  we  shall  destroy  it.  I  say  the 
Episcopalian  Church  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not 
established.  In  Scotland  it  is  quite  as  flourishing  as  in  Ireland,  and  it 
is  not  an  establishment ;  in  our  colonies  it  is  not  an  establishment,  yet 
it  flourishes  ;  and  in  that  great  country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  all  religions  are  placed  upon  an  equal  footing,  the  Episcopalian 
Church  holds  its  own,  and  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod — which  I  dare  say  some  of  our  friends  here  no  more  sympathise 
with  than  I  do — comprised  American  bishops  of  high  distinction,  and  n 
America  there  is  a  large  number  of  churches  of  the  Episcopalian  order 
that  flourish  and  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  and  consciences 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  In  appear- 
ing before  you  as  chairman  of  this  meeting,  I  am  taking  no  course 
hostile  to  the  Irish  Church  as  a  Church,  but  simply  as  an  establishment 
forced  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  supported  in  consequence  of  the 
laws  which  we  in  England  have  passed  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Irish 
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nation  at  large.  I  believe,  as  a  Protestant,  that  our  religion  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  succeed  in  Ireland  if  placed  upon  a  basis  of  justice. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain — it  has  not  succeeded  with  all  the  support 
which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  unjust  laws  which  we  have  passed  in 
this  country,  and  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  are  fewer  now  than  they 
were  loo  years  ago.  I  happen  to  have  parliamentary  returns  which 
prove  that  the  number  of  Protestants  has  decreased  during  that  period.  I 
will  tell  you  that  in  a  moment.  In  1834  the  Protestants  in  Ireland 
numbered  853,160,  out  of  a  total  population  of  barely  8,000,000, 
whereas  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch  in  Ireland  at  the  last 
census — 1861 — amounted  to  678,661,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
6,000,000— showing  an  absolute  reduction  since  1834  of  165,000.  I 
base  those  figures  upon  the  parliamentary  returns.  A  gentleman  has 
asked  me  how  much  the  Catholic  population  has  decreased.  I  am  not 
ambitious,  as  some  of  my  friends,  of  usurping  the  title  of  Catholic.  I 
stand  here  proud  of  my  name  as  a  Protestant,  and  I  say  that  the  Catholic 
population  has  decreased  to  a  great  extent.  The  population  of  Ireland 
has  decreased  by  two  millions  in  consequence  of  famine  and  emigration. 
One  would  have  supposed  that,  considering  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  are  the  poorest  in  Ireland,  they  would  have  decreased  to  a 
great  extent,  and  that  the  Protestants,  with  all  those  appliances  of  a 
State  Church,  and  with  all  those  clergy  paid  by  the  State — with  a 
million  sterling  per  annum  devoted  by  Parliament  to  the  support  of 
Protestantism,  and  with  nothing  except  a  few  thousands  devoted  to 
Catholicism,  you  would  have  supposed  that  Protestantism,  with  all 
those  advantages,  would  have  made  some  way  in  34  years  ;  but  instead 
of  that,  there  are  165,000  Protestants  less  in  Ireland  now  than  at  the 
time  referred  to.  So  far  as  the  Parliamentary  returns  are  concerned, 
it  would  appear  that  almost  every  parish  in  Ireland  has  decreased  in  the 
number  of  its  Protestant  population,  and  that  at  the  present  time  no 
less  than  1,340  parishes — (I  know  a  question  will  be  raised  on  that 
subject) — no  less  than  1,340  parishes  in  Ireland,  or  one-half  of  the  entire 
number  of  parishes  in  Ireland,  contain  less  than  100  Protestants  each. 
I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  the  parishes  in  Ireland  do  not  correspond 
with  the  benefices  held  by  the  Established  Church.  It  is  quite  true — it  is 
quite  true  that  there  are  feWer  benefices  in  Ireland  than  there  are  parishes, 
the  fact  being  that  in  many  cases  two  parishes  are  combined  in  one 
benefice,  so  that  you  will  observe  a  parish,  as  a  rule,  is  less  by  one  half, 
speaking  roughly,  than  the  extent  of  a  benefice.  Thus  you  have,  as  a 
rough  calculation,  no  less  than  700  benefices  of  the  English  Church 
containing  on  the  average  no  more  than  100  Protestants  each.  Now, 
gentlemen,  bear  in  mind  that  when  I  speak  of  100  Protestants,  I  mean 
men,  women,  and  children.  They  count  the  little  baby  at  the  breast  in 
this  sum-total  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  number  in  any  individual  parish — because 
there  are  parishes  in  Ireland  where  there  are  no  Protestants  at  all — I  do 
not  think  any  of  my  friends  who  are  ultra- Protestants — may  I  call  them 
so  on  the  present  occasion  ? — will  deny  that,  according  to  the  census 
returns  of  1861,  taking  the  whole  of  Ireland,  there  were  4,490,583 
Roman  Catholics,  678,661  Episcopalians,  and  565,299  Protestants  of 
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other  denominations  ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  entire  population 
of  Ireland,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  78  out  of  ever}' hundred 
men,  women  and  children  were  Roman  Catholics.  It  won't  be  denied 
by  anybody  who  understands  the  subject.  There  are  twelve  out  of  every 
100  of  the  population  Episcopalians,  and  ten  out  of  every  loo  who  are 
members  of  other  denominations  of  Protestants.  We  hold  it  as  a  most 
unreasonable  thing  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  Protestant  population  of 
Ireland  should  have  a  right  to  enjoy  all  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
amounting  to  one  million  a  year,  to  the  exclusion  of  78  per  cent,  of  the 
population  who  have  equal  rights  with  themselves.  I  am  quite  up  to  the 
arginnents  that  will  be  offered  on  the  other  side,  and  one  is,  that  St. 
Patrick  was  a  Protestant.  St.  Patrick  lived  1400  years  ago,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  what  were  the  opinions  of  men  who 
lived  1400  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  whether  St.  Patrick  was  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic.  In  fact,  I 
can  tell  you  a  gentleman  who  is  a  very  eminent  antiquary  has  very 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  St.  Patrick  existed  at  all.  My  humble 
opinion  is,  he  did  exist,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  Christian 
worth  and  piety,  and  I  believe  he  was  one  of  those  men  who,  in  the 
midst  of  privation  and  self-denial,  passed  through  the  country  of  Ire- 
land, spreading  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  and  impressed  upon  that 
country  those  truths,  converting  those  savages  who  inhabited  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  I  believe  that  St.  Patrick  was  one  of  those 
great  men  raised  by  the  Divine  Power  to  be  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the 
nation  among  whom  he  laboured,  but  to  all  generations  to  follow.  I  am 
not  concerned  to  consider  the  exact  opinions  that  holy  man  might  enter- 
tain, because  I  don't  feel  I  am  called  upon,  in  view  of  the  argument  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  determine  those  opinions,  but  following  St. 
Patrick,  the  Irish  Church  existed  for  4CX3  or  500  years,  and  can  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  contend  that  the  Irish  Church  during  that 
time,  and  the  immediate  successors  of  St.  Patrick,  were  not  associated 
in  any  way  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute 
that ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  rest  my  arguments  upon  any  question  which 
has  reference  to  events  a  thousand  years  ago.  What  I  say  is  this  : 
that  700  years  ago  King  Henry  II.  applied  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  give 
him  Ireland,  and  he  did  so  as  far  as  he  could.  Whatever  the  Pope's 
influence  might  have  been  previously,  he  had  sufficient  influence  at  that 
time — 1 1 56 — to  get  from  the  bishops  and  great  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  a 
vote  at  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Papal 
legate,  and  by  that  vote  they  sanctioned  Henry  II.  assuming  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Romish  Church. 
I  believe  Dr.  Massingham  will  not  dispute  the  fact  I  am  now  advancing 
— I  don't  wish  to  misrepresent  anything.  I  know  it  won't  be  contro- 
verted by  our  eminent  friend.  (Dr.  Massingham  :  "  Yes,  it  will,"  fol- 
lowed by  loud  laughter. )  I  say  that  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  a  connection 
between  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  acknowledged,  and 
if  Dr.  Massingham  controverts  it,  then  he  controverts  statements  made 
in  the  published  accounts  of  his  own  lectures.  [Dr.  Massingham  here 
rose,  and  said  he  wished  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation,  but  was  received 
with  mingled  hisses  and  cheers,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
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make  himself  heard  ;  and  after  telling  the  chairman  to  produce  the 
lecture,  he  resumed  his  seat.]  The  chairman  continued  :  This  is  not  a 
public  discussion,  and  as  I  am  simply  making  an  opening  address,  I  cannot 
admit  any  discussion  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  state  as  a  positive 
fact,  upon  no  mean  authority,  that  in  the  year  1 156,  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
granted  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  Cashel,  over  which  the  Papal  legate  presided,  and  the 
only  prelate  who  was  absent  was  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  after- 
wards expressed  in  public  in  Dublin  his  full  concurrence  with  the  synod 
which  was  then  formed.  That  was  700  years  ago — and  from  that  day 
to  this  a  large  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  have  been  Roman  Catholics. 
Henry  II.  having  had  Ireland  granted  to  him  by  the  Pope,  as  a  matter 
of  course  he  was  desirous  of  conquering  it.  At  that  time  the  word 
Protestant  was  not  known,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe, 
speaking  generally,  was  connected  with  the  Romish  Church.  Henry 
II.  and  his  successors  down  to  Henry  VIII.,  carried  on  a  series  of  wars 
with  a  view  of  conquering  Ireland,  and  the  result  was  that  in  the  reign 
of  the  last-named  King,  now  nearly  400  years  ago,  the  English  power 
did  not  extend  to  more  than  about  50  miles  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  the 
rest  of  the  island  remaining  under  the  power  of  the  Irish  chieftains  and 
of  the  Irish  kings.  King  Henry  VIII.  carried  on  his  wars  in  Ireland, 
and  was  followed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  followed  by  the 
Stuarts  and  Cromwell,  under  whom  wars  of  aggression  were  made  with 
a  view  to  conquer  Ireland  in  the  interest  of  England.  During  these 
wars  almost  the  whole  of  the  property  in  Ireland  was  confiscated,  and 
taken  from  the  original  proprietors  and  handed  over  to  the  supporters 
of  the  English  Crown,  who  then  formed  part  of  the  English  army.  In 
fact,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  said,  the  other  day,  that  the 
aristocracy  in  the  South  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  the  descendants  of  the  troopers  and  trumpeters  of 
Cromwell's  army.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
England  in  the  course  of  these  wars  did  confiscate  a  very  great  part  of 
the  property  held  originally  by  Irish  families  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  there  was  another  element  brought  into  the  strife.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  a  new  principle  came  into  play,  and  that 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Protestant  England  to  force  upon 
Catholic  Ireland  the  opinions  which  they  believed  to  be  true,  namely, 
the  Protestant  opinions  in  matters  of  religion.  The  effect  of  these  wars 
was  to  devastate  the  country,  and  in  the  case  of  Cromwell  it  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  time  the  curse  of  Cromwell 
is  the  bitterest  curse  that  the  Irish  peasantry  feel.  I  can  tell  you  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell  this  persecuting  spirit,  and  this  intention  on  the  part 
of  England  to  compel  the  Catholic  country  of  Ireland  to  adopt 
Protestantism,  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  every  Catholic  in 
Ireland  was  required  to  banish  himself  from  that  part  of  Ireland  in 
which  he  had  his  homestead,  and  go  and  live  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  and  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  military  to  force  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  remove  from  the  other  three  great  provinces  into 
that  barren  one  of  Connaught,  there  to  starve  or  die.  An  expression 
common   in   Ireland  at  the  present  time,  shows  how  these  great  acts  of 
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injustice  tend  to  exasperate  the  people  from  generation  to  generation. 
*'  To  hell  or  to  Connaught "  was  the  expression  of  the  dragoons  in  those 
days  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  expression  might  be  heard  in  the 
present  day.  William  III.,  one  of  the  wisest  monarchs  who  ever  ruled 
over  England,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  the  greatest  reverence — and 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  alluding  to  Cromwell  I  speak  of  him  as 
representing  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  his  age — I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  glory  or  fame  of  Cromwell,  who  was  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
the  world.  But  he  merely  acted  in  accordance  with  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Ireland  having  been  conquered 
nominally,  was  in  subjection  to  England  during  the  reigns  of  Ann  and 
.William  III.,  and  a  number  of  penal  laws  were  passed.  These  began 
in  the  last  century,  about  i6o  years  ago.  It  is  far  more  important  to 
consider  what  happened  at  that  time  than  what  happened  1,40x3  years 
ago.  Under  these  penal  laws  the  public  worship  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  was  placed  under  severe  restrictions.  The  priests  were 
exposed  to  penalties,  to  imprisonment,  and  transportation  in  the 
exercise  of  some  of  their  religious  offices,  even  extending  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  I  am  now  giving  you  the  laws  which  were  simply  acted 
upon,  and  not  those  which  were  found  to  be  impracticable.  I  could 
give  a  catalogue  of  laws  which  were  passed,  and  which  would  horrify 
you  if  detailed.  I  could  tell  you  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
clergy  of  the  Irish  Church  were  treated  as  malefactors  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Certain  sums  of  money,  varying  from  ;^loo  for  a  bishop 
down  to  a  few  pounds  for  a  clergyman  were  given  to  persons  who  would 
discover  any  such  parties  with  a  view  to  bring  them  to  punishment.  I 
v*rill  not  do  so,  but  will  tell  you  what  laws  were  actually  put  in  force. 
Bribes  and  rewards  from  £^2.0,  and  which  were  subsequently  increased 
to  £'}p  and  even  ;^40,  were  offered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  any  priest 
who  apostatised  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  became  a 
Protestant  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  Mary.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  to  a  single  thing  not  supported  by  facts,  but  these  bribes  were 
offered  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  turn  Protestants.  Catholic 
schoolmasters  were  banished  from  Ireland,  and  no  Roman  Catholic  was 
allowed  to  have  his  child  taught  by  any  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  All  the  roads  of  honourable  ambition  and  social  advancement 
were  closed  to  Catholics.  They  were  ineligible  to  fill  the  office  of 
member  of  Parliament  or  of  municipal  corporations,  and  were  debarred 
from  the  elective  franchise,  simply  because  they  were  Catholics.  I  say 
all  roads  of  honourable  ambition  and  social  advancement  were  closed  to 
Roman  Catholics.  They  could  hold  no  commission  in  the  army  or 
navy,  no  position  under  the  Crown,  and  were  excluded  from  every 
profession  except  that  of  medicine,  and  could  not  purchase  any  property. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  penal  laws  passed  160  years  ago.  A  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  purchase  any  property  nor  hold  it  under  lease  for 
any  longer  term  than  21  years.  If  he  cultivated  waste  lands  and 
improved  them  so  as  to  produce  a  profit  greater  than  one-third,  the 
rent-right  of  it  passed  over  to  the  first  Protestant  who  could  prove  that 
he  was  acquiring  profit  more  than  one-third  in  excess  of  the  rent.  He 
could  only  carry  on  trade  subject  to  restrictions  and  special  privil^es. 
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Thus  in  the  social  and  domestic  circle  these  infamous  laws  interfered. 
And  I  ought  fiist  to  mention  that  even  in  ordinary  luxuries  they 
interfered  with  a  man's  comfort,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  possess  a 
horse  worth  more  than  £^.  If  he  did  happen  to  become  possessed  of 
one  worth  more,  any  Protestant  could,  for  £f^,  buy  it  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  whatever  its  value.  Not  only  in  small  conveniences,  but  in  the 
actual  comforts  of  life  these  laws  invaded  the  domestic  privacy.  A 
Catholic  was  not  allowed  to  marry  a  Protestant  wife — and  on  proof  of 
the  ceremony  being  furnished  the  officiating  priest  was  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  had  property,  any  child 
of  his  who  chose  to  declare  that  he  was  a  Protestant  could  at 
once  get  possession,  by  law,  of  a  stated  portion  of  it,  and  if  he 
was  the  eldest  son  he  could  get  the  whole  of  the  estate,  apportioning 
to  his  father  simply  the  means  of  income  to  support  him  during 
his  life,  and  after  his  death  it  passed  into  his  son's  hands,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  widow  and  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Some  gentlemen 
asked  whether  these  penal  laws  existed  now.  I  am  happy  to  say  they 
•do  not.  Why  do  they  not  exist  ?  When  were  they  repealed  ?  This  is 
a  matter  of  history.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
America — that  fierce  war  between  two  members  of  the  same  family, 
carried  on  to  gratify  the  feeling  of  one  of  the  most  stupid  monarchs  who 
ever  reigned  in  England — it  was  thought  necessary  to  conciliate  to  some 
•extent  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  a  number  of  these  penal  laws,  no 
longer  since  than  1778  and  1782,  were  repealed.  I  may  tell  you  further, 
that  when  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  and  led  to  that  great  war 
between  England  and  France,  another  portion  of  these  penal  laws  was 
repealed,  because  the  English  Government  felt  they  could  not  afford  to 
have  Ireland  dissatisfied  when  they  were  in  the  face  of  a  foreign  foe. 
England's  difficulty  was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  these  penal  laws,  to 
a  great  extent,  were  repealed  in  consequence.  No  later  than  1829,  a 
time  which  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  and  many  whom  I 
am  addressing  can  probably  remember,  one  of  the  last  badges  of 
slavery,  the  ineligibility  of  a  Catholic  to  represent  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  removed  by  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829.  That  was  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  Mr.  O'Connell  being  returned  for  the  County 
of  Clare.  He  went  to  Parliament  to  take  his  seat,  although  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  obliged  to  concede  Catholic 
Emancipation,  because  he  said  if  it  were  not  done,  it  would  lead  to 
•civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  contrary  to  his  convictions  that  restriction  was 
removed  under  compulsion,  and  not  conceded  as  a  measure  of  justice. 
But  they  were  not  all  removed.  There  is  another  great  badge  of  slavery 
still  remaining.  You  have  done  away  with  the  penal  laws,  and  given 
to  the  Irish  people  something  like  civil  freedom  ;  but  you  seek  to  carry 
on  the  policy  which  has  been  so  disastrous  in  former  generations  by 
persisting  in  maintaining  the  influence  of  a  small  minority  of  the  country 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
religious  societies  in  Ireland.  I  am  going  to  state  facts,  which  I  don't 
believe  can  be  contradicted.  No  doubt  some  arguments  may  be 
advanced,  but  I  shall  leave  with  you,  gentlemen,  certain  facts.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  last  census — and  if  any  of  our  friends  here  know  better  than 
the  last  census,  they  are  Ijetter  informed  than  I  am — there  were  693,0x30 
members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Ireland — men,  women,  and 
children,  down  to  the  child  just  born.  These  693,000  members  of  the 
Irish  Church,  out  of  a  population  of,  I  suppose,  six  millions,  had  for 
their  religious  requirements — twelve  bishops,  33  deans,  34  archdeacons, 
25  precentors,  22  chancellors  of  dioceses,  nine  canons,  178  prebends, 
1 5 10  beneficed  clergy,  and  457  curates.  I  am  particularly  anxious  you 
should  attend  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  you  may  argue  a  great 
deal,  but  you  cannot  destroy  facts — facts  which  are  afforded  by  the 
returns  presented  to  Parliament.  All  these  Church  dignitaries  and 
beneficed  clergy  amount  in  the  whole  to  2,280  men,  bishops  and  clergy, 
for  a  population  of  693,000  Protestants — a  population,  mark  you,  not 
more  than  equal  to  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Salford  com- 
bined. These  2,280  persons  enjoy  a  revenue  variously  estimated,  but 
which  I  believe  is  under-estimated  at  one  million  a  year.  In  order  to 
give  my  friends  on  the  opposite  side  the  very  best  and  most  favouranle 
state  of  the  case  I  have  spoken  of  Ireland  as  a  whole,  but  most  of  you 
know  that  it  is  divided  into  four  provinces — Ulster,  Munster,  Connaught, 
and  Leinster.  It  so  happens  that  in  Ulster  there  is  about  the  same 
number  of  Protestants  as  there  are  of  Roman  Catholics.  Ulster  is 
generally  pointed  to  as  a  very  favourable  illustration  by  Protestant 
Episcopalians  in  support  of  their  opinions.  In  this  province  the  total 
number  of  Protestants,  reckoning  all  denominations,  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  Episcopalians  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  take  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mark  you,  these  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  deacons,  and  beneficed 
clergy,  spread  all  over  Ireland,  whether  there  are  Protestants  or  not. 
I  find,  taking  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland — Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Leinster — the  number  of  Protestants  in  these  three  great  divisions  of 
Ireland,  including,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  amount  to  only 
288,531,  or  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  of  Liverpool. 
I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  this  fact — because  if  you  talk  about  num- 
bers, and  neglect  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
them.  They  have  no  less  than  1,617  clergy,  including  one  archbishop, 
seven  bishops,  about  a  score  of  deans,  besides  archdeacons  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  When  I  commenced  my  speech,  there  was 
some  question  about  parish  benefices.  I  knew  it  would  lie  raised, 
because  it  is  the  old  stock  argument ;  but  in  reference  to  the  grand 
total  there  can  be  no  question,  because  it  is  proved  on  the  census 
returns  that  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  there  is  only  a 
Protestant  population  of  about  one-half  the  size  of  Liverpool,  and  they 
have  no  less  than  1,617  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  to  look  after  their 
spiritual  wants.  I  come  now  to  a  smaller  district,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  better  within  the  comprehension  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  before  me. 
There  happens  to  be  a  diocese  in  Ireland  called  the  diocese  of  Waterford, 
Lismore,  Cashel,  and  Emly.  The  reason  that  diocese  is  called  by  these 
names  is  this  :  in  1833  each  of  these  four  bishoprics  was  separat-ed,  and 
there  was  one  bishop  over  each.     It  was  so  gross  an  absurdity  that  there 
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should  be  four  bishoprics  for  so  small  a  number  of  Protestants,  that  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1833,  these  four  bishoprics  were  rolled  into 
one,  and  it  is  now  one  bishopric  consisting  of  what  was  formerly  four. 
My  friend  says  "  Hear,  hear."  You  will  suppose  by  joining  these  four 
dioceses  into  one  a  respectable  Protestant  diocese  would  have  been 
established,  but  the  number  of  Protestants  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  one-half  the  size  of  Warrington.  I  will  give  you  the  numbers,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  mistake,  because  it  is  not  the  extent  of  parishes  or 
benefices — let  me  warn  you  against  all  this  humbug.  We  will  get  down 
to  dioceses,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  The  population  of 
this  diocese — that  is  to  say,  the  Episcopalian  population — is  only  about 
one-half  the  size  of  W^arrington.  The  exact  number  in  1861  was  13,853, 
including  men,  women,  and  children.  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The 
population  of  the  north-east  and  south-west  wards  of  this  borough  was 
aljout  the  same  to  within  a  hundred  of  the  population  of  that  diocese. 
You  know  how  many  representatives  you  have  in  the  Town  Council  for 
these  wards  in  Warrington.  Well,  for  these  Protestants  in  the  diocese 
named,  there  is  a  bishop  at  ;^4,400  a  year,  a  dean  and  chapter  with  105 
beneficed  clergy  at  £2>^,cioo  a  year,  and  40  curates  at  ^3,414,  making  a 
grand  total  of  146  bishops  and  clergy.  The  population  was  no  greater 
than  the  north-east  and  north-west  wards  of  Warrington,  and  for  it  they 
had  a  bishop  and  clergy  receiving  an  income  of  £'i2>,^i^  a  year,  being 
at  the  rate  of  £^  per  head  per  annum  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  that  diocese.  I  can  very  easily  tell  that  gentleman  where  it  comes 
from.  It  comes  originally  from  the  land  of  Ireland.  It  was  an  income 
that  was  enjoyed  from  the  year  1 100,  when  the  Irish  Church  submitted 
without  question  to  the  Romish  Church,  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  I  will  go  further  than  that.  I 
don't  say  it  is  an  income  depending  at  all  upon  what  people  believed 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  matters  nothing  to  me  that  i  ,000  years  or 
1,400  years  ago  St.  Patrick  was  a  Protestant — it  matters  not  to  me  in  my 
argument  that  1,000  years  ago  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  not  connected' 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  I  say  is  this — we,  as  Englishmen, 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  our  national  property.  If  France,  by  invasion, 
had  overcome  this  country,  and  imposed  by  force  upon  Protestant 
England  Roman  Catholicism,  and  one-twelfth  of  our  population  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  population  enjoying  all  the  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical 
domains  in  opposition  to  78  per  cent,  of  English  Protestants,  I  say  we 
should  writhe  under  it.  If  that  was  the  case,  I  for  one,  loyal  as  I  hope 
I  am  to  the  Government  of  this  country,  if  I  saw  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  imposed  upon  us  by  the  French  Emperor  or  any  foreign  power, 
I  would  have  lived  and  died  a  rebel.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that 
Government  seeks  to  establish  the  truth  in  religion.  Governments  are 
the  last  in  the  world  to  settle  what  is  true  in  religion.  They  are  composed 
of  corrupt  and  worldly  people,  who  have  no  concern  in  the  real  interests 
of  religion,  and  therefore  are  not  safe  to  be  entrusted  with  such  power. 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  safe  to  leave.  It  is  safe  to  leave  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  any  country  to  chose  its  own  religion  ;  and  as  that  people 
change,  and  as  opinions  progress,  let  them  accomplish,  if  they  think 
fit,  another  basis  different  to  the  corruptions  or  superstitions  that  may 
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have  been  supported  by  their  forefathers ;  but  I  would  never  seek  by 
coercion  to  support  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  but  I  would  leave  it  to 
that  great  doctrine  that  the  truth  is  mighty  and  shall  prevail.  I  have 
alluded  to  what  would  be  the  case  in  England,  and  I  wish  for  a  moment 
you  would  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  no 
question  now  for  us  to  discuss  as  to  what  is  true  in  religion.  I  stated  at 
the  commencement  that  I  hold  Protestant  opinions  quite  as  strongly  as 
any  gentleman  on  this  platform.  I  believe  if  it  came  to  a  narrowinquiry, 
it  would  be  found  that  in  all  those  great  elements  of  Protestantism  which 
make  it  an  important  power  in  this  world,  I  hold  them  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  this  evening  to 
uphold  them  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  that 
large  number  of  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland  who  now  feel  that  after 
ages  of  conquest,  of  wretchedness,  and  cruelty — after  their  forefathers 
have  had  their  land  taken  from  them  in  a  manner  which  can  never  be 
remedied  or  restored,  I  wish  you  to  put  yourselves  in  the  position  of 
those  men  who  feel  that  this  Irish  Protestant  Church  is  supported  by  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  I  know  you 
would  find  and  feel  that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  was  a  galling 
■chain  about  your  necks,  a  badge  of  conquest  and  spoliation  on  the  part 
of  a  dominant  power,  and  would  feel  that  although  the  ideas  and 
;arguments  might  be  very  much  against  you,  to  desert  that  persecuted 
Church  of  your  forefathers,  was  really  an  act  of  treason  towards  their 
imemory  ;  and  you  would  cling  closely  to  that  Church,  although  it  might 
be  an  erroneous  Church,  just  as  the  Irish  people  have  clung  to  theirs  in 
the  face  of  all  those  confiscations,  in  the  face  of  all  those  banishments, 
in  the  face  of  all  those  penal  laws,  and  just  as  at  the  piesent  time  they 
remain  in  the  main  Catholics,  although  in  addition  to  this  power  of 
persecution,  there  has  been  a  great  power  of  wealth  and  corrup- 
tion brought  to  bear  against  them  to  their  overthrow.  Because  of  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  in  1829,  we  are  told  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  for  any  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Because  these  penal  laws  are  repealed,  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  great 
injustice  to  have  it  abolished,  and  that  therefore  persons  subjected  to 
any  injustice  had  no  right  to  ask  for  its  alxilition,  and  that  they  had  no 
right  to  advocate  its  repeal.  I  say  the  fact  of  the  English  people  having 
passed  laws  of  such  an  objectionable  character,  and  subsequently 
repealed  those  laws,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  repeal  every  act  of 
injustice  now  pressing  upon  the  Irish  people  ;  therefore  I  think  the 
argument  about  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  is  no  argument  against 
any  further  measure  of  justice  being  conceded.  It  is  said  there  is  some 
•objection  on  the  ground  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Ireland  was  united  to 
England,  and  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  England  and  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  that  sanction  included  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church.  I  quite  admit  that  ;  but  by  whom  was  it  passed  ?  It  was 
passed  first  of  all  by  an  English  Parliament,  in  which  no  Roman 
Catholic  could  take  his  seat,  and  the  corruptions  of  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  old  borough-mongers,  led  to  that  great  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  which  to  a  great  extent  purified  the  House  from  those  corrupt 
TTiembers.     It  was  also  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  from  which  the 
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Catholics — a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland — were  positively 
excluded.  No  Roman  Cathftlic  could  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  like  our  own  at  that  time,  was. 
corrupt  ;  and  so  much  was  this  the  case,  that  at  the  time  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed,  the  English  Government  did  not  consult  the  people 
of  Ireland — the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  were  of  no  account 
in  the  matter.  They  had  to  buy  over  the  Irish  members.  I  was  going 
to  say  they  spent  a  million  and  a  half  in  buying  up  the  borough-mongers, 
of  that  Irish  Parliament.  They  gave  ;Ji  5,000  to  each  man  who 
possessed  a  borough,  as  some  compensation  for  withdrawing  that 
privilege  from  Ireland  to  England.  I  will  give  you  a  case.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  at  that  time,  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  property, 
had  power  over  some  insignificant  village  whose  name  I  forget,  and  the 
Bishop  claimed  his  ;^i  5,000  among  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  having 
this  right  to  return  a  member  for  this  little  village  withdrawn  from  him. 
Then,  I  say,  that  the  Act  of  Union  which  passed  the  Parliaments  of 
England  and  Ireland,  could  not  be  fairly  considered  as  representing 
either  one  nation  or  the  other,  and  could  not  be  taken  as  a  decision  as. 
to  what  should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  justice  between  two  countries. 
I  don't  think  I  need  dwell  upon  another  objection.  It  is  said  the 
Coronation  Oath  will  interfere  in  this  matter  ;  that  the  Crown  has. 
taken  an  oath  to  preserve  intact  the  Irish  Church.  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  George  III.  had  some  notion  of  this  kind,  and  in  that  very  en- 
lightened mind,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  wisest  ministers,, 
thought  it  was  contrary  to  his  Coronation  Oath  to  allow  a  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  stupidity  of  that  old 
man,  under  the  Coronation  Oath  refused  in  that  day  this  great  act  of 
justice,  of  emancipation  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  deferred  from  year  to 
year.  In  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  it  could 
never  be  carried  during  his  life,  and,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  not  carried 
until  George  IV.  was  king,  and  under  the  influence  of  threatened  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland.  But  those  gentlemen  who  say  "  Hear,  hear  "  to  the 
Coronation  Oath  forget  our  throne  is  not  now  occupied  by  a  George  III. 
The  occupant  of  the  British  throne  at  the  present  moment  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarch.  We  all  love  the  Queen  of  England,  because  we 
believe  she  supports  the  dignity  of  her  high  situation  with  a  full  regard 
of  her  constitutional  duties  ;  and  I  might  say,  in  allusion  to  the  work 
she  recently  published,  that  that  insight  afforded  of  her  domestic  course 
of  life  has  really  given  to  my  loyalty  a  feeling  of  love  and  affection,  and 
I  know  we  may  safely  look  up  to  the  Queen  as  a  monarch  who  will  do 
everything  necessary  for  the  good  of  her  subjects.  I  know  that  there  is- 
another  thing  which  will  be  said  by  the  defenders  of  the  Irish  Churchy, 
and  which  has  been  said  of  other  great  abuses  ;  not  that  they  were 
prepared  to  defend  them,  but  to  lop  off",  as  in  1833,  certain  excrescences. 
Put  yourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  people,  and  I  say  that  in  the 
manipulation  of  this  great  evil  of  the  Irish  Church,  no  chopping  off" 
excrescences  will  do  away  with  that  sense  of  injustice  that  the  millions 
of  Ireland  feel  in  the  existence  of  a  dominant  sect  representing  so  small 
a  proportion  of  her  population.  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  England  there  should  be  any  dealing 
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with  this  question  in  this  pottering  manner.  I  believe  it  is  for  the 
■Church  of  England  to  separate  herself,  so  far  as  she  can,  from  these 
elements  of  injustice.  I  believe  the  best  plan  is  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  dissociate  itself,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  from  all 
these  elements  of  injustice  ;  don't  let  them  suppose  because  they  are 
■disestablished  the  force  of  their  influence  will  be  destroyed.  I  firmly 
believe  after  the  disestablishment  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  will 
be  far  more  powerful — I  say  far  more  powerful  than  it  is  now,  associated 
•as  it  is  with  the  ideas  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Let  my  friends  in 
the  Church  of  England  who  cannot  see  as  I  do  in  this  matter  have  some 
faith.  Let  them  think  of  the  time — a  very  few  years  ago — when  a  large 
number,  some  4CX)  or  500  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
■Scotland  walked  out  in  a  matter  of  conscience  from  that  Establishment, 
-went  out  into  the  country,  appealed  to  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland,  and  they  got  it.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
— those  ministers  who  left  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  left 
all  their  livings,  their  incomes,  their  homesteads,  everything  they 
possessed  in  connection  with  that  Church — they  went  forth  in  the  con- 
fidence of  truth,  in  the  faith  of  right  principles,  and  they  were  supported 
in  appealing  to  the  voluntaryism  of  the  nation  ;  and  at  the  present  they 
represent  a  sect  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  far  more  important 
in  numbers,  and  I  may  say  it  with  truth,  than  any  other  Church. 
I  beg  that  it  may  be  understood  that  I  yield  to  no  man  on  this  platform 
•  or  in  this  room,  in  my  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth.  I  shall 
be  delighted  when  this  disestablishment  takes  place,  because  it  will  take 
place.  I  make  no  disguise  of  my  opinions.  I  say  I  shall  be  delighted,  and 
if  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  representing  as  they  do  to  a  great  extent 
the  wealth  and  the  property  of  the  country,  are  not  able  to  support  the 
missionary  instrumentality  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  subscribe  with  cheerfulness  in  support  of  its  ministers ; 
-an4  I  believe  that  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants 
in  England  would  be  glad  to  give  that  measure  of  support ;  and  we 
shall  feel  we  are  relieved  as  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England  from  a  positive  disgrace  and  stigma.  And  while  we  appeal  to 
England,  and  say  we  stand  entirely  upon  our  own  merits  and  the  truth 
of  our  opinions,  we  shall  not  be  dragged  back  by  the  fear  that  we  are 
trying  by  all  the  force  of  accumulated  centuries  of  injustice  and  wrong 
to  compel  our  Irish  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  equal  rights  with 
ourselves  to  their  own  opinions,  to  submit  to  ours.  I  believe  that  the 
measure,  as  I  have  said,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
will  in  a  very  short  time  take  place.  No  mere  opposition  at  a  meeting 
like  this  of  a  limited  character,  can  delay  its  consummation.  I  am 
■quite  aware  it  won't  take  place  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  but 
as  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  that  renovated 
Parliament  was  to  lop  off  some  of  the  greatest  abuses  and  greatest 
excrescences  of  the  Irish  Church,  so  1  believe  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  Parliament,  which  will  be  very  shortly  summoned  together,  and 
which  will  represent  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  ever  been  done 
the  general  mind  and  will  of  the  free  English  people,  I  believe  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  that  renovated  and  new  Parliament  will  be  to  strangle, 
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as  with  the  hand  of  a  giant,  that  grand  enormous  injustice  that  has  been 
the  growth  of  centuries,  and  is  now  pressing  down  upon  the  energies  of 
that  Irish  Church.  I  believe  the  new  Parliament  in  taking  that  course 
will  do  what  I  know  our  beautiful  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  so 
well  inculcates  as  the  best  measure,  "  for  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare 
of  our  Sovereign  and  her  dominions  ;"  and,  as  a  result  of  that  measure, 
it  will  do  away  with  all  those  evil  grounds  of  bitterness  in  our  fellow- 
countrymen's  mind  ;  it  will  sweeten  the  political  breath  of  the  Irish 
people ;  it  will  increase  the  loyalty  which  they  feel  to  the  English 
Crown ;  and  I  believe  to  that  extent — again  quoting  that  beautiful 
prayer  for  the  HoUse  of  Commons— I  believe  to  that  extent  we  shall 
settle  the  affairs  of  this  country  ' '  upon  the  best  and  surest  foundation 
that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be 
established  among  us  for  all  generations. " 
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An  Address  to  the  Irish  Electors  of  Burnley,  delivered  in  the  Iron 
School,  Salford,  Feb.  8,  1876. 

During  the  whole  course  of  my  political  life  I  have  been  drawn  into 
close  connection  with  Irishmen  in  their  struggles  for  liberty  ;  I  have 
been  associated  with  them  in  many  contests  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving their  position  ;  therefore,  in  coming  to  Burnley,  I  come  not 
as  a  stranger  to  Irish  people,  but  as  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  with  them  for  many  years  past.  I  feel  most  keenly  that  the 
English  nation  in  former  generations  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  amount 
of  injustice  to  their  fellow-countrymen  across  the  Channel.  When  I 
look  back  for  three  or  four  centuries,  I  find  that  the  English  people 
under  their  sovereigns,  by  means  of  invading  armies,  have  confiscated 
to  a  great  extent  the  land  belonging  to  the  old  Irish  race,  and  planted 
upon  the  land  a  number  of  families  of  English  and  Scotch  extraction, 
whose  descendants  own  the  soil  down  to  the  present  hour.  I  know 
very  well,  too,  that  in  the  Irish  mind,  up  to  the  present  moment,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  in  past  ages  great  wrongs  were  done  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Irish  of  the  present  day.  Those  wrongs  were  done  by  the  invading 
English  armies,  and  therefore  I  always  feel,  in  the  light  of  such  circum- 
stances, desirous  of  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  a  full  measure  of  justice 
and  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  to  a  great  extent  were 
dealt  with  unjustly  in  former  generations.  When  I  look  back  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  great  attempt  made 
by  the  English  people  to  enfore  upon  the  Catholic  community  a 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Now,  although  I  am  a  Protestant, 
I  trust  that  I  have  that  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  kindness 
-which  would  lead  me  to  wish  that  every  man  in  the  three  kingdoms 
should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  religious  conscience,  and  to 
approach  that  great  Father  of  us  all  in  that  mode  in  which,  according 
to  that   conscience,   he  believed    that    Heavenly   Father  should   be 
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worshipped.  But  that  wag  not  the  case  with  the  English  Protestant 
Party  who  some  200  years  ago  attempted  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  force  Protestantism  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  In  those  days  the 
military  went  through  Ireland  and  drove,  or  sought  to  drive,  by 
military  force,  all  the  Catholics  out  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Ireland  on 
to  one  of  its  most  barren  provinces — Connaught — and  there  to  starve 
or  die.  Those  persons  who  then  rode  rough-shod  over  the  Irish  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  expression — "To  Hell  or  Connaught." 
And  the  very  fact  of  that  expression,  which  so  marked  the  cruelty  of 
the  .people  who  in  those  days  attempted  to  force  an  alien  religion  upon 
the  Irish  people — the  very  fact  that  those  words  are  rememl>ered  to 
the  present  day,  shows  that  those  memories  must  entail  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people  which  requires  gentle  usage,  and  that  we  who 
belong  to  the  English  nation  should  seek  as  far  as  possible  by  kindness 
and  goodwill,  to  blot  out  for  ever  those  memories  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  from  generation  to  generation.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  those  other  measures  adopted  in  those  days  and  continued 
until  about  100  years  ago,  but  I  may  mention  two  or  three  things  done  in 
those  days — laws  passed  to  enforce  the  people  of  Ireland  to  become 
Protestants  instead  of  Catholics.  By  one  law,  bribes  of  from  £20  to 
£/^o  per  year  were  offered  to  any  Catholic  priest  who  would  apostatise 
from  the  Catholic  faith  and  become  Protestant.  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmasters  were  banished  from  Ireland,  and  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  have  their  children  taught  except  by  Protestant  school- 
masters. Marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  the  priest  officiating  at  such  a  marriage  was  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death.  In  reference  to  property,  no  Catholic  could  hold  or 
purchase  any  landed  property  for  more  than  21  years.  The  Catholic 
was  not  allowed  to  possess  certain  luxuries  ;  even  in  the  matter  of 
horses,  he  was  not  allowed  to  possess  a  horse  worth  more  that  £t),  and 
if  he  did  happen  to  posses  a  horse  worth  more  than  ^^5,  then  the  first 
Protestant  he  met  who  chose  might  force  him  to  sell  it  to  him  (the 
Protestant)  for  ;i^5.  But  more  than  that,  if  a  Catholic  cultivated  waste 
land  and  made  a  bog  into  a  smiling  field  producing  harvests  of  food  for 
the  people,  and  brought  the  value  up  to  a  certain  point,  then  any 
Protestant  who  chose  to  inform  upon  him  that  he  had  land  of  such  a 
value  had  the  right  to  take  possession  of  it.  But  perhaps  one  of  the 
worst  laws  that  existed  was  the  one  which  provided  that  if  at  the  death 
of  a  Catholic  possessed  of  property,  any  one  of  his  children  chose  to 
declare  himself  a  Protestant,  he  might  come  in  for  a  very  much  larger 
share  of  the  property  than  the  other  children  who  continued  to  profess 
their  father's  religion,  and  if  that  one  who  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Protestant  happened  to  be  the  eldest  son  he  could  take  possession  of 
the  whole  of  his  father's  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  I 
mention  those  matters  because  I  think  it  is  right  to  represent  to  the 
persons  who  complain  that  the  Irish  people  have  their  bitter  memories 
how  it  is  that  there  are  these  bttter  memories  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people.  In  addition  to  these  I  have  mentioned  laws  existed  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  by  which  no  Catholic  could  possess 
either  a  Parliamentary  or  a  Municipal  franchise,  laws  through  which  a 
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Catholic  could  not  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  a  town  councillor,  or 
a  magistrate ;  laws  which  provided  that  Catholics  could  hold  no  position 
in  the  army  or  navy,  nor  any  place  under  the  Crown,  nor  follow 
any  profession  but  that  of  medicine.  And  who  supported  those  laws  ? 
The  Tory  party,  the  ancestors  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  is  standing 
as  the  constitutional  candidate  for  the  torough  of  Burnley.  The  persons 
who  sought  to  repeal  those  measures  were  the  Liberal  party  of  this 
country  and  of  Ireland,  who  have  always  shown  themselves  friends  to 
the  removal  of  Irish  disabilities.  Alluding  to  my  hon.  opponent's 
auditors  reminds  me  that  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Healey  Wood,  Mr, 
Lindsay  alluded  to  my  remarks  upon  Ireland,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  I  have  been  attempting  to  make  the 
Irish  people  believe — no  Englishman  could  possibly  fall  into  such  a 
mistake — that  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  from  all  those  evils  was  the 
result  of  Liberal  legislation  alone  ;  and  then  Mr.  Lindsay  went  on  to 
say  that  Catholic  Emancipation  (which  had  been,  no  doubt,  a  very  great 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland)  was  the  work 
of  a  Tory  statesman — the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Well,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  pass  that  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  what  were  the  facts?  From  1800,  the  time  of  the 
union,  to  1829,  when  Catholic  Emancipation  took  place,  during  the 
whole  of  those  29  or  30  years,  the  great  Liberal  party,  and  all  states- 
men having  Liberal  opinions  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
endeavoured  to  wring  from  the  Tory  Government,  Tory  statesmen, 
and  the  Tory  King,  that  common  right  they  insisted  Ireland  should 
possess.  Mr.  Lindsay  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  Tory,  passed 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  that  his  grandfather,  also  a  Tory,  seconded 
the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment 
into  the  circumstances  of  that  great  Act.  For  the  29  years  from  the 
year  1800  the  greatest  patriots  and  leading  Liberals  of  the  time  were 
engaged  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
claiming  for  Catholics  the  rights  which  belonged  to  them — the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  having  political  privileges.  Who 
were  the  men  who  claimed  those  rights  ?  They  were  such  men  as 
Grattan.  Was  Grattan  a  Tory  ?  He  was  one  of  the  highest,  one  of 
the  noblest  patriots  that  ever  lived.  Was  Plunkett  a  Tory  ?  Plunkett 
took  up  the  mantle  when  Grattan  let  it  fall,  and  Grattan  and  Plunkett, 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  constantly  pressing  on  the 
English  Parliament  the  rights  they  claimed  on  behalf  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  in  Ireland.  But  there  was  another  distinguished  man-^ 
an  Englishman — Henry  Brougham,  afterwards  Lord  Brougham,  one  of 
the  most  J  powerful  speakers  of  his  day.  Was  he  a  Tory  ?  Did  he 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  band  ?  No  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  Liberals  of  his  day.  Another  man,  whose  figure  I  remember 
amongst  my  earliest  recollections,  a  man  to  the  language  of  whom  I 
have  listened  with  thrilling  interest,  when  he  has  been  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  people — Daniel  O'Connell.  I  well  remember  O'Connell 
standing  up  in  a  grand  enormous  meeting  at  Manchester — held  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  Free  Trade  Hall — called  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  from  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  right  to  have  untaxed 
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bread  for  the  people  ;  and  do  you  think  that  if  any  man  had  told 
O'Connell  that  he  belonged  to  the  Tory  party  that  he  would  not  have 
spurned  him  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  leader  of  the  party  represented 
by  Mr.  Lindsay,  call  Mr.  O'Connell  the  "  big  lieggar  man  of  Ireland," 
to  which  Mr.  O'Connell,  stung  by  the  remark,  replied,  "  My  firm 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  honourable  gentleman  is  that  he  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  impenitent  thief  on  the  Cross."  Mr.  Disraeli 
challenged  O'Connell,  and  if  O'Connell  would  have  exposed  his  noble 
breast  to  the  shot  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  hon.  gentleman,  now  leader  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  might  have  had  the  misfortune  to  stop  his 
career.  O'Connell  declined  to  meet  Mr.  Disraeli,  because,  having  once 
fought  a  duel,  and  being  unfortunate  enough  to  hit  his  adversary,  who 
died,  he  registered  a  solemn  vow  in  Heaven  he  would  never  fight  a  duel 
again.  Thus  you  see  that  the  man  who  is  now  the  Tory  leader  was  a 
personal  enemy  of  O'Connell,  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  scathed  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  all  the  revilings  he  could  invent  ;  and  yet 
you  are  asked  by  Mr.  Lindsay  to  believe  that  it  was  the  Tory  party 
that  gave  emancipation  !  Do  you  think  O'Connell  would  believe  such 
humbug  as  that  ?  In  the  days  before  Catholic  Emancipation,  O'Connell 
formed  a  great  Catholic  Association,  agitated  the  whole  of  Ireland,  held 
monster  meetings,  sent  petitions  to  Parliament,  and,  in  fact,  adopted 
every  expedient  to  compel  the  British  Legislature  to  pass  the  measure, 
which  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  whole  Tory  party.  Mr.  O'Connell,  though  a  Catholic,  and  there- 
fore by  law  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  was  returned  by  the 
constituency  of  County  Clare,  and  who  was  it  that  opposed  his  taking 
the  seat  ?  It  was  the  Tory  Government,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  But,  when  it  was  known  that  throughout  Ireland  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  discontent  seething  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  great  county  of  Clare  insisted  upon  sending 
O'Connell  as  its  representative,  those  wise  Tory  statesmen  learned 
a  lesson  they  ought  to  have  known  before,  and  they  granted 
under  force  and  pressure  that  which  they  ought  to  have  granted 
through  free  good-will.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  King 
George  IV.  that  the  Government  could  not  answer  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdoms  unless  this  measure  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  conceded,  and  then  it  was,  when  they  could  not 
refuse  the  measure  any  longer,  that  one  of  those  noble  lords  who  was 
the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Lindsay — one  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Tory 
satellites  that  had  always  been  against  Catholic  emancipation  until  that 
moment — in  order  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  Tory  leader, 
agreed  to  second  the  motion  for  Catholic  emancipation  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  I  had  a  grandfather  like  Mr.  Lindsay's — a  grandfather  who 
had  been  opposing  public  rights  through  the  great  part  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary career,  and  then  at  the  last  moment,  under  pressure,  swallowed 
up  all  his  previous  convictions  in  order  to  gratify  the  Government  and 
make  things  pleasant  all  round — I  would  keep  such  a  matter  in  the 
background,  and  certainly  would  not  have  Ixjasted  of  it  to  the  intelligent 
and  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Burnley.  Thus  the  great 
.  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  forced  upon  the  Tories  and  carried 
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by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against  his  will,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said, 
to  prevent  a  civil  war  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  done  what  the  Liberal  party 
had  wished  them  to  do  twenty  years  before,  they  would  have  saved  a 
great  amount  of  heartburning,  and  given  the  Irish  people  satisfaction,  so 
far  as  that  measure  was  concerned,  and  done  it  with  a  good  will.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  whilst  with  one  hand  the  Tory  Government  gave 
Catholic  emancipation  to  Ireland,  with  the  other  they  robbed  the  Irish 
people  of  a  cherished  liberty  by  disenfranchising  large  numbers  of  the 
tenant  farmers,  raising  the  qualification  of  voters  from  a  40s.  rental  to 
one  oi £\o  a  year,  and  that,  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Lindsay's  grandfather  had 
been  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  would  have  seconded  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  also  brought  in  a  law  to  put  a  stop  to  the  great 
Catholic  association  O'Connell  had  instituted  for  the  maintenance  of 
Catholic  rights,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  fetter  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  meet  together  for  political  purposes.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
ask  you  to  contrast  with  these  acts  of  the  Tory  party  the  great  measures 
of  relief  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed  in  regard  to  the  Irish  Church 
and  Irish  land — measures  which  have  done  much  to  conciliate  and  render 
more  prosperous  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland,  and  which  I  myself  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  supporting  in  Parliament.  Lord  O'Hagan,  the 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  under  the  last  Government,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  further  improvements  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Irish  land  laws,  with 
the  view  of  giving  still  more  security  to  the  tenants.  I  understand,  too, 
that  considerable  feeling  exists  amongst  the  Irish  people,  who  think 
themselves  not  fairly  dealt  with  in  regard  to  the  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  franchise  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  they  are  fairly  dealt  with, 
and  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand  why  an  Irishman  should  not 
have  a  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  an  Englishman.  Indeed,  my  opinion 
is  that  the  proper  course  to  govern  Ireland  is  to  put  the  Irish  people 
under  equal  laws  with  Englishmen,  and  give  to  them  any  advantage 
now  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  which  they  do  not  enjoy.  And  not  only  in 
Ireland  but  in  England,  also,  the  laws  relating  to  the  franchise  require 
alteration.  Especially  do  we  need  a  re-distribution  of  Parliamentary 
seats,  for,  as  things  are  at  present  the  country  is  not  all  fairly  represented. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  whilst  my  successful 
opponent  at  the  Warrington  election  of  1874  was  returned  with  2,380 
votes,  I  was  rejected  when  I  stood  for  South-east  Lancashire,  although 
I  received  about  7,500  votes.  I  may  also  mention  to  you  the  case  of 
the  borough  of  Port  Arlington,  the  member  for  which  was  returned  by 
79  votes.  But  Ireland's  grievance  in  this  respect  is  undoubtedly  greater 
than  ours,  and  if  I  am  returned  by  you  to  Parliament  I  will  support  any 
measure  of  which  the  object  is  to  remedy  that  grievance.  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people,  and  assisted  the 
Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  efforts  to  get  attention 
drawn  to  the  injustices  which  the  Irish  had  undoubtedly  had  to  cora- 
plain  of ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  by  my  action  in  this  respect  I 
have  gained  the  esteem  of  Mr.  Butt  and  others  of  the  Irish  members. 
At  the  present  time  a  demand  is  being  made  by  the  Irish  party  in  regard 
to  which  I  would  willingly  assist  them,  were  I  again  in  the  House  of 
'  Commons.    I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Irish  political  prisoners.    After 
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a  careful  consideration  of  that  matter,  knowing  that  those  men  had  been 
in  punishment  for  so  many  years,  I  think  that  the  Government  should 
defer  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  nation  for  granting  a  politi- 
cal amnesty  ;  and  if  a  measure  is  brought  forward  with  that  object,  and 
I  am  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  will  vote  for  it,  however 
small  the  minority.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  theopportunity  of  supporting 
and,  if  need  be,  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  that 
measure,  the  adhesion  of  an  independent  English  member  would  be  felt 
by  Mr.  Butt  and  other  leaders  as  being  no  inconsideral)le  addition  to  the 
pressure  that  would  be  brought  upon  the  Government,  and  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  present  Government  will  never  do  anything  of 
that  kind  until  they  are  forced  to  it.  And  if  you  expect  that  the  young 
gentleman  learned  in  the  law  who  will  go  to  Parliament  under  cir- 
cumstances which  certainly  will  induce  him,  so  far  as  he  conscientiously 
can,  to  keep  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  good  opinion — if  you  suppose 
that  a  young  gentleman  in  that  position  would  make  himself  disagreeable 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  losing  any  prospect  of  future  promotion,  you  have  a 
confidence  in  the  position  of  affairs  which  will  entitle  me  to  think  that 
Mr,  Lindsay  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  supposes  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Burnley  can  be  gulled.  I  hope  that  when  I  represent  Rurnley  I  shall 
soon  form  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  has  spoken  in  such  com- 
plimentary terms  of  me.  I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Butt.  I  will  read  just  one  passage  from  that  letter, 
which  the  chairman  has  just  handed  to  me,  for  I  think  I  shall  be  justified 
in  doing  so.  The  passage  is — "  I  can  only  say  that  it  would  give  me 
most  sincere  pleasure  to  see  you  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that,  I  am  sure,  there  you  would  be,  as  before,  a  zealous  and  steady 
supporter  of  equal  rights  for  Ireland."  I  must  now  conclude  by  again 
stating  that  I  cannot  believe  that  Irishmen  will  vote  for  a  Tory,  but  I 
hope  that  the  Irish  electors  of  Burnley  will  help  to  swell  the  majority 
by  which  I  will  be  returned  to  Parliament. 


No.  III. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  Public  Hall,  Warrington,  Dec.  22,  1880. 

My  hon.  friend,  Mr.  McMinnies,  M.P. ,  in  the  very  able  speech  he 
has  just  delivered,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  greatest 
victories  the  Liberal  party  have  ever  achieved  the  leaders  have  spoken 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  but  have  brought  forward  measures  of  a 
thorough  character,  not  half-hearted,  but  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill.  The  total,  the  immediate,  and  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  That  was  the  sort  of  cry  our  leaders  had  in 
former  days.  Let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  look  back  for  the  last  50 
years,  you  will  find  that  not  only  in  the  great  triumphs  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  the  leaders  brought  forward  strong  and  decisive  measures, 
but  the  Liberal  party  have  been  united.  You  know  very  often  that  in 
quiet  political  times  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  us. 
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It  so  happens  that  the  Liberals  have  the  habit  of  thinking,  which  some 
of  our  opponents  have  not  got,  and  the  result  is  that  they  form  different 
opinions,  and  you  hear  of  what  are  called  crotchets.  The  Liberals, 
entertaining  a  strong  opinion  with  reference  to  some  particular  question, 
fonn  associations,  get  up  public  meetings  and  lectures,  and  they  try,  if 
possible,  to  induce  the  great  Liberal  party  to  inscribe  their  particular 
question  on  the  Liberal  banner.  That  goes  on  in  so  many  quarters  that 
people  constantly  say  the  Liberal  party  is  disunited,  but  the  moment 
certain  circumstances  occur  which  prove  to  the  nation  that  there  is  a 
great  evil  that  wants  rooting  out,  when  it  is  seen  clearly  that  there  is  an 
evil  pressing  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people — then  the 
Liberal  party  spring  into  new  life  and  strength.  Then  it  is  that  this 
great  question  swallows  up  all  these  small  sectional  matters,  and 
Liberals,  without  difference  of  opinion,  are  determined  to  fight  under 
the  banners  of  their  great  leaders,  and  unitedly  too,  until  they  win. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  now  at  the  commencement  of  one  of  those  great 
battles  in  which  the  Liberal  party  have  always  been  triumphant.  I 
believe  that  the  great  question  which  the  Liberal  party  will  now  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  land  question  in  England  and  Scotland.  We  have 
suffered,  and  are  suffering,  great  evils  from  the  land  laws  of  England, 
and  those  evils  will  have  to  be  remedied.  They  will  be  remedied  by 
the  Liberal  party  before  very  long.  In  Ireland,  the  evils  of  the  land 
system  are  so  acute,  so  painful,  so  distressing  in  every  way,  and  so 
injurious  to  the  main  body  of  the  people,  that  the  disease  has  taken  an 
acute  form,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  allow  the  question  to 
rest.  Gentlemen,  that  must  necessarily  be  a  question  we  shall  have  to 
deal  with.  My  honourable  friend,  Mr.  McMinnies,  has  gone  over 
ground  with  which  I  entirely  sympathise.  I  feel  as  he  does  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country — nay,  I  say  it  is  not  only  a 
disgrace  to  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  a  discredit  to  us  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations.  Look  at  what  the  Press  says  in  various  parts 
of  Europe — see  the  allusions  that  are  made  to  the  conduct  of  England 
towards  Ireland.  We,  the  English  people,  so  high  and  mighty  in  our 
universal  philanthropy,  ready  by  our  'great  wisdom  to  set  the  whole 
world  in  order,  nay,  under  the  late  Government,  we  were  prepared,  if 
need  be,  to  carry  fleets  and  armies  to  look  after  the  proper  management 
of  mankind.  How  is  it,  these  foreigners  say,  that  we  who  are  such 
wonderful  philanthropists  in  regard  to  the  management  of  every  other 
people  in  the  world,  are  not  able  to  manage  our  own  people  at  home  ? 
I  very  seldom  quote,  but  I  think  Burns  once  said, 

O,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us. 
Now  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  the  descendants  of  old  John  Bull 
—the  American  people — are  looking  at  us.  Positively  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Legislature,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
—a  very-  important  position  to  occupy — acting  with  the  concurreiice  of 
that  committee,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  I  will  read  it  to  you  that  you  may  see 
yourselves  as  others  see  you.  The  resolution  is  this: — "Mr.  King, 
the  member  for  Louisiana,  is  about  to  propose  the  following  resolution  : 
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— '  Whereas  the  United  States  have  observed  regretfully  the  unhappy 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  whereas  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government 
seem  unable  to  fulfil  its  normal  governing  duties  of  affording  protection 
to  life  and  property  in  Ireland  ;  therefore  it  is  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  instructed  to  inform  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government 
that  it  is  highly  expedient  reforms  should  be  introduced  immediately, 
tending  to  the  permanent  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  to  be  prosecuted 
in  a  kindly,  considerate,  and  pacificatory  spirit."  Mr.  King  is  a  member 
of  theForeign  Relations  Committee,  whose  approbation  of  the  resolution 
guarantees  its  adoption  by  Congress.  Suppose  that  is  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  th6  United  States  ?  You  see  they  don't  recommend  us  to 
crush  the  Irish  people  by  coercion.  No,  they  recommend  us  to  give 
them  reform,  good  government,  happiness,  contentment.  I  was  talking 
to  a  very  distinguished  statesman  on  this  Irish  question  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  also  about  the  manner  in  which  the  position  of  Ireland  must  lie 
regarded  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  he  said,  "  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  ?" — and  you  know  we  have  been  most 
anxious  for  the  good  government  of  the  Turkish  subjects  ;  for  in  order 
to  secure  their  good  government,  we  have  sent  diplomatic  notes  to  the 
different  Powers  of  Europe,  requesting  that  they  should  act  in  concert — 
"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  verj'  good  thing  indeed  if  the  Sultan 
were  to  send  diplomatic  notes  to  each  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  asking  for 
European  concert  in  order  to  protect  the  Irish  !  There  are  two  modes 
of  dealing  with  Ireland.  One  is  to  do  justice  and  to  make  the  people 
content.  That  is  the  Liberal  mode  of  dealing  with  Ireland.  There  is 
another  mode — the  Tory  mode — and  that  is  coercion.  That  is  the  old 
mode.  It  has  always  been  the  Tory  plan,  and  it  has  been  tried  again 
and  again  ;  again  and  again  it  has  failed  ;  and  yet  now,  notwithstanding 
all  these  failures,  if  you  will  look  at  all  the  Tory  speeches  you  will  find 
that  they  all  go  in  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  we  ought  to  coerce 
Ireland,  and  not  do  justice  to  her.  My  friend  Mr.  McMinnies  has 
alluded  to  the  P'ourth  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party.  I  quite  agree  with  my  hon.  friend.  I  don't 
know  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Fourth  Party,  but  one  of  the  leaders  is 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  has  been  to  Preston  with  a  view  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  Lancashire  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Irish  question.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  calls  this  Fourth  Party  "  The 
Mohawks."  Although  I  differ  from  them  politically — I  am  on  terms  of 
personal  friendship  with  all  the  Fourth  Party — I  will  say  that  they  have 
many  of  the  elements  of  success.  They  have  audacity  and  ability  ;  they 
know  what  they  intend  to  do,  and  they  are  determined  to  do  it.  Let 
me  tell  you  tha'  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  although  they  may  have 
been  sneered  at  as  the  tail  of  the  Tory  party,  that  tail  during  the  next 
Session  will  wag  the  head,  because  the  tail  suits  the  sort  of  strong, 
excited,  and  violent  counsels  of  the  great  body  of  the  Tory  party.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  made  a  speech  at  Preston,  and  in  it  he  claimed 
great  credit  for  the  late  Government  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  that  credit 
was  this  :  He  said  that  the  late  Government,  before  they  went  out  of 
office,  intended  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  to  pass  other 
strong  measures  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  to  keep  the  Irish 
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people  quiet.     But  how  was  it  they  did  not  pass  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  if  they  thought  it  so  important,  so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland?     Why  did  they  dissolve  Parliament  without  passing  it  ?     I  will 
tell  you.     I  happen  to  know  on  the  best  authority  why.     I  happen  to 
know  that  the  matter  was  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  they  were  going  to  pass   ■ 
stronger  measures  of  coercion  for   Ireland,  they  would    find   it   very 
difficult    to    do  so  in    the    expiring    days  of  a    defunct    Parliament. 
They    thought    they  would    have  a    better  chance   at  the   beginning 
of.  the    new  Parliament,    believing,    as    they     did,    that  they  would 
have     a    good     working    majority.        But     they     reckoned    without 
their    host,    as  you    know.       But     Lord   Churchill   says    they    were 
cjuite    prepared    for    strong    measures ;     they     had    got     information 
from  all  the  resident  magistrates  in  Ireland,  from  all  the  police,  from  all 
the  landed  magnates,  and  they  were  of  opinion,  he  says,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  peace  of  Ireland  without  renewing  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  and  keeping  the  Irish  people  down.     Yes,  these  police 
officers,  resident  magistrates,  and  land  agents  of  Ireland  believe  that 
bayonets  and  gaols  are  infallible  remedies  for  Irish   discontent.      But 
Lord  Churchill,  in  his  speech,  did  not  say  a  word  about  any  remedy. 
He   is  the    son  of  the  Duke  of    lMarll>orough,  who    was   the    Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  ;  but  not 
a  word,  not  a  suggestion  of  any  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  is  made. 
If  you  go  from  the  Fourth  Party  to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  look  at 
the  speeches  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,    Lord  Salisbury^   Lord  John 
Manners,  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  all  the  members  of  the  late  Government, 
you  will  find  that  in  every  case  their  only  cry  is  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  put  their  foot  down  sooner  on  Ireland,  and  ought  to 
have  crushed  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.     But  not  one 
of  these  statesmen  have  a  word  to  suggest  as  to  the  way  in  which  all 
these  evils  which  afflict  Ireland  should  be  removed.     We  will  go,  if  you 
please,  to  some  of  the  less  distinguished  members  of  the  Tory  party. 
To-day  I  notice  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  West  Kensington — a  meeting 
of  the  West  Kensington  Conservative  Club.     At  that  meeting  a  letter 
was   read   by   Lord   Claud  John   Hamilton,    the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  who  was  formerly  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     He  is  the 
brother  of  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  was  in  the  late  Government,  and 
he  represents  Liverpool.     I  will  tell  you  what  Lord  Claud  says  about 
Ireland.     He  said  that  Messrs.    Bright,   Chamberlain,   and  Gladstone 
should   be   indicted  for   conspiracy   rather  than    the  miserable    Land 
Leaguers,  for  having  contributed  by  their  speeches  and  action  to  the 
murder,  bloodshed,  and  rapine  in  Ireland,  more  than  the  Land  Leaguers. 
There  was  a  Col.  Burnaby  at  the  meeting,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  author 
of  the  "  Ride  to  Khiva."     I  do  not  know  which  it  was,  as  there  are  two 
or  three  of  them.     However,  the  colonel,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
which  was  received  with  frequent  applause,  expressed  his  belief  that 
certain  memliers  of  the  Government  were  true  Communists.     He  be- 
lieved that  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  did  not  leave  the 
Cabinet   because  Mr.   Gladstone  would  fill  up  their  places  with  two 
creatures  of  his  own  ;  but  before  long  all  patriotic  men  who  loved  their 
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countr)'  would  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in  a  Government  which 
contained  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  Government  had  conspired 
together  to  bring  alx)Ut  a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  that  would  enable 
them  to  pass  a  revolutionary  Land  Bill,  which  would  be  a  premium  on 
anarchy — a  reward  for  murdering  landlords  and  mutilating  cattle.  Those 
were  very  strong  expressions  to  make  use  of.  But  you  may  say,  "  These 
are  people  of  no  consequence."  Lord  Salisbury  himself  said  they  were 
not  desirous  of  putting  down  the  disturbances,  because  the  effect  would 
be  to  enable  the  Government  to  pass  an  Irish  Land  Bill.  What  I  gather 
from  the  speeches  is  that  the  Tory  party,  in  the  struggle  about  to  com- 
mence, feeling  that  they  belong  in  the  main  to  the  owners  of  land,  and 
that  they  must  maintain  their  rights  as  landowners,  will  opjwse  the 
Liberal  plan  with  the  greatest  bitterness  and  violence.  I  fully  expect 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  shall  have  from  the  Tories,  and  from 
the  Tories  in  the  country,  the  most  violent  opposition.  Let  us  look  at 
what  is  going  on  in  Ireland.  You  have  there  an  agrarian  war,  a  battle, 
a  great  struggle  between  the  two  parties.  These  two  parties  consist  of 
the  landowners  and  tenants.  The  Tory  pary  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  want  to  do  now  what  they  have  always 
done  in  the  past.  Whenever  there  has  been  any  strviggle  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland,  they  want  to  rescue  and  back  up  the 
landlords  and  cri.sh  the  tenants.  It  will  be  for  the  Liberals  to  lie  deter- 
mined that  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  yes,  for  generations,  by  the 
two  houses  of  landlords  of  this  kingdom  in  maintaining  all  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  the  Irish  landlord,  and  in  crushing  every  attempt  of  the 
Irish  tenant  to  achieve  for  himself  independence,  shall  be  discontinued. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  Tories  to  carry  on  that  system  now.  What 
should  be  our  duty  in  this  great  struggle  between  these  two  great  parties  ? 
Of  whom  do  these  two  parties  consist  ?  The  landlords  own  all  the  land 
in  Ireland.  There  are  over  20,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  and 
I  find  one  gentleman  owns  170,119  acres.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  persons  own  6,458,100  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  the  entire  island. 
I  can  tell  you  that  740  persons,  very  much  less  than  the  number  in  this 
room,  at  the  present  moment  own  9,612,728  acres,  or  alxiut  one-half  the 
island,  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island  are  owned  by  1,942  persons. 
There  are  a  few  thousand  more  small  landowners,  and  leaseholders,  and 
about  5,000  or  6,000  owners,  who,  under  the  Church  Act,  were  farmers 
who  were  enabled  to  buy  the  land  they  had  been  farming.  Practically, 
the  landowners  of  Ireland  are  under  10,000.  What  about  the  tenants? 
There  are  500,000  tenants.  There  you  have  7,000,  8,000,  or  9,000 
landowners  on  one  side,  backed  up  by  all  the  prestige  of  generations, 
with  all  the  laws  in  their  favour,  with  all  the  support  that  a  great  and 
powerful  party  in  England  could  give  them.  On  the  other  hand  you 
have  500,000  tenant  farmers,  representing  a  population  of  3,000,000. 
How  are  the  farmers  situated  ?  They  are  tenants  at  will.  They  are 
occupying  their  land  at  the  pleasure  of  the  landowner.  The  landowner 
can  turn  them  out  at  pleasure  if  they  don't  satisfy  him  in  regard  to  rent 
and  other  matters  ;  and,  as  Mr.  McMinnies  has  told  you,  the  facts  of 
being  tenants  at  will  is  that,  by  degrees,  the  landowners,  having  the 
power,  have  raised  the  rent  from  year  to  year,  half-a-crown  this  and  five 
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shillings  the  next  year,  until,  at  length,  they  have  cut  so  close  to  the 
bone  that  if  there  is  any  bad  season,  and  anything  which  interrupts  the 
full  produce  of  the  soil,  the  tenants  are  driven  into  despair  and  starva- 
tion. Mr.  McMinnies  has  also  said — and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Irish 
land  question — that,  unlike  the  landowners  of  England,  the  landowners 
of  Ireland  do  nothing,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  improvement  of 
the  land.  There  are  cases — multitudes  of  cases — in  which  men  have 
been  planted  upon  bogs  on  the  mountain  side,  upon  land  not  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  worth  nothing  an  acre ;  but  these  men  have  been  so 
planted,  and  have  paid  one  shilling  per  acre  rent  per  year.  They  have 
begun  to  drain  the  lx)g  and  reclaim  the  land,  and  gradually  they  have 
overcome  the  sterility  of  nature,  and  made  the  bog  show  for  the  vegeta- 
tion and  fruit.  Possibly,  when  they  have  got  so  far,  the  land  agent  has 
put  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  or  los.  an  acre  on  the  land.  Then  probably  the  men, 
after  a  lifelong  labour,  leave  the  heritage  of  industry  to  their  sons,  who, 
again,  go  on  reclaiming  these  waste  places  of  the  earth,  until  probably 
the  value  of  the  land  is  increased  to  15s.  and  20s.  an  acre — all  done  by 
themselves.  The  draining  and  the  fencing  are  done  by  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  erection  of  the  farm  homesteads  and  the  roof  under  which 
their  children  sleep.  The  landlord  has  done  nothing,  and  yet,  at  the 
close  of  two  generations,  when  the  land  by  so  much  labour  has  become 
worth  20s.  a  year  more  per  acre,  instead  of  is.,  or,  perhaps,  nothing,  he 
comes  in  and  robs  these  people  of  the  money  they  have  put  into  the 
land,  and  which  is  as  much  their  own  property  as  the  soil  of  any  land- 
owner can  possibly  be.  That  is  a  strong  case.  Everywhere  the  tenants 
are  improving  the  land,  and  every  additional  improvement  is  made  an 
excuse  for  raising  the  rent.  I  have  told  you  that  this  large  multitude  of 
farmers — 50x3,000 — were  standing  in  antagonistic  array  against  a  small 
number  of  Irish  landowners.  It  is  a  trades'  union,  gentlemen,  and  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  have  struck  against  the  rents.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
unpleasant.  I  can  quite  sympathise  with  a  number  of  these  landowners 
that  have  had  the  whip  hand  of  the  tenants  for  generations.  I  can 
sympathise  with  these  land  agents  representing  as  they  do  some  great 
peer  living  in  England,  and  owning  50,000  acres  of  Irish  land.  I  can 
quite  understand  that  these  land  agents,  to  whom  previously  the  tenantiy 
came  cringing  on  the  rent  day,  supplicating  him  as  though  he  were  a 
god — I  can  quite  understand  that  now  these  gentlemen  must  feel  it  a 
horrible  outrage  when  these  men  are  no  longer  suppliant  and  grovelling, 
but  stand  up  like  men  and  say,  "  We  will  not  pay  you  this  rent,  which 
is  an  injustice  and  a  robber)'."  I,  for  one,  side  with  the  tenants  and 
against  the  landlords.  I  say  I  go  in  for  justice.  I  say  I  go  in 
for  a  repeal  of  laws  which  have  enabled  the  landlords  to  work 
their  own  will  upon  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  The  cardinal  de- 
fect of  all  Irish  legislation  has  been  that  it  did  not  give  protection  to 
the  tenant  :  it  was  all  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord.  I  can  tell  you 
that  landowners  in  Ireland  do  not  hesitate  about  using  their  power. 
They  had  the  power  of  eviction.  They  used  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
some  of  those  horrible  scenes  have  been  written  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people  as  with  a  red  hot  iron.  These  evictions  were  numerous, 
but  there  were  portions  of  Ireland   where  200,  300,  400,  500,  600,  or 
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700  families,  living  happily  no  doubt  in  the  midst  of  great  privations,  but 
still  occupying  their  own  houses,  and  supporting  their  families,   were 
evicted  in  one  day.     The  whole  population,  as  it  were,  was  swept  away; 
nay,  in   1849,  gentlemen,  which  is  only  about  30  years  ago,  50,000  of  . 
these  evictions  took  place  in  one  year.     Try  to  realize  what  that  means. 
Fifty  thousand  evictions  mean  that  250,000  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  swept  out  of  their  homes  in  one  year.     In  some  cases 
they  were  followed  :  I  know  what  people  say.     They  say,  "  Oh,  they 
ought  to  have  emigrated."     Some  did.     I  can  only  say  as  an  English- 
man, that  I  should  not  like  the  laws  of  England  to  be  such  that,  whether 
I  liked  or  no,  I  was  obliged  to  emigrate.     Some  did  emigrate  ;  a  great 
many  could  not  do  so.     There  were  many  cases  in  which  men  had  their 
wives  and  small  children  to  keep,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  under 
their  own  roof  an  aged  father  or  mother.     These  people  managed  to 
obtain  a  subsistence.     Probably  for  years  they  had  been  doing  something 
to  improve  the  soil,  but  they  were  swept  away.     Some  of  the  priests 
and  bishops  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  followed  these  cases,  and 
what  did  they  find  ?  They  found  that  some  emigrated,  and  others  hung 
about,  and  some  of  the  landlords  gave  orders  to  their  tenants  that  they 
must  not  allow  any  of  the  evicted  tenants  shelter  in  their  homes.     The 
priests  followed  the  people.     Some  of  them  got  temporary  shelter,  but 
many  of  them    were   reduced  to   the   lowest   point  of  starvation   and . 
disease  before  they  would  go  to  the  Workhouse.     Many  went  there,  and 
also  to  the  hospital ;  and  I  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  bishops  who 
said  that  within  three  years  25  per  cent,  of  the  people  so  evicted  had 
gone  to  their  eternal  home.     Fifty  thousand  evictions  represent  250,000 
people.     Are  you  willing  to  be   held  responsible  for   these   deeds   of 
wickedness  ?     Will  you  allow  the  tenants  of  Ireland  to  continue  in  this 
position  of  unfortunate  dependence  without  any  hope  or  prospect  of 
improving  their  condition,  because  they  know  that  if  they  put  labour 
into  the  soil  it  will  be  confiscated  by  the  power  of  the  landlords  to  raise 
the  rent  ?     Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  Act  of  1870,  sought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  stop  the  evictions ;  but  he,  unfortunately,  did  not  succeed.     To  a 
very  great  extent  the  evictions  continued,  and  what  Mr.    Gladstone's 
Act  did  not  do  was  that  it  did  not  prevent  the  landowners  gradually 
raising  the  rent  of  the  tenants,  so  in  fact  by  degrees  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.     Mr.   McMinnies  and  myself  will  go  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  when  we  have  to  fight  this  battle  I  know  very 
well  we  shall  be  met  with  the  cry  that  we  are  in  favour  of  confiscation, 
and  the  Tories  will  say  that  they  are  maintaining  the  rights  of  property. 
We  have  heard  that  cry  in  the  country.     We  shall  hear  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  the  reply  is  this  :  '*  We  are  opposed  to  confiscation  ; 
we  are  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  property  ;  but  we  are  opposed  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  tenant's  interest  in  the  soil.     We  are  prepared  to 
maintain  their  rights."     I  say  this  is  going  to  be  a  great  stiuggle,  and  I 
implore  you,  as  my  honourable  friend  has  done,  not  to  allow  any  mis- 
representations or  appeals  to  your  passions  to  becloud  your  judgment. 
Remember  this.     There  may  be  very  great  violence  to  be  regretted ; 
but  how,  let  me  ask  you,  has  it  been  in  times  past,   and  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  when  you  have  a  people  who  have  been  kept  down  unjustly 
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for  generations  ?  When  they  rise  against  the  oppression,  do  you  think 
they  can  act  with  the  calm  philosophy  of  one  who  has  no  interest  at  . 
stake?  I  don't  justify  violence,  but  I  do  say  that  the  Tories  have  con- 
stantly opposed  every  right  claim  that  has  been  made  by  the  Irish 
people.  No  doubt  we  shall  be  asked  to  protect  the  landowners  from  the 
tenants.  How?  Of  course,  if  a  man  commits  a  crime,  if  he  destroys 
life,  or  damages  property,  he  ought  to  be  punished  ;  but  what  are  we 
to  do  with  Boycotting,  gentlemen  ?  I  understand  something  about 
Boycotting.  I  will  tell  you  something  about  it.  I  remember  a  case  in 
this  Ixjrough  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  can  recollect  in  my  early  years 
the  first  electi  :)n  for  the  borough  of  Warrington.  I  remember  that  the 
Liberals  of  that  time  returned  a  Liberal  representative,  and  a  good 
many  shopkeepers  in  Bridge-street  voted  for  him.  But  what  happened? 
They  were  Boycotted,  gentlemen.  All  the  country  squires  and  the 
farmers  of  Cheshire  refused  to  go  into  their  shops.  But  this  Boycotting 
answered,  and  we  got  very  few  votes  out  of  Bridge-street  afterwards. 
So  it  remained  for  many  years  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  think  that  with  the 
Ballot  people  may  vote  without  any  fear.  I  wish  you  to  remember  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  put  down  a  combination  of  the  Irish 
farmers  if  they  are  careful  not  to  commit  violence  or  crime.  I  do  hope 
that  the  Irish  leaders  will  be  careful,  that  they  will  give  confidence  to 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers,  and  seek  as  far  as 
possible  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the  law.  It  is  my  wish,  and  the  wish 
of  my  hon.  friend,  that  the  Government  may  bring  in  a  thorough  bill ; 
that  they  may  not  seek  by  any  compromise  to  weaken  its  powers  ;  and 
then  I  hope  they  will  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  Your  representa- 
tive and  myself  will  do  so.  I  trust  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  Liberal 
party  will  be  determined  that  they  will  have  this  measure  of  justice,  and 
that  they  will  overcome,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  overcome, 
every  obstacle  and  obstruction  that  may  be  thrown  against  them. 
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Address  to  the  Liberal  Electors  of  Burnley,  delivered  in  the  Unitarian 
School,  Trafalgar  Street,  November  23,  1885. 

The  chairman  has  alluded  to  a  very  important  political  transaction,  I 
mean  the  course  which  the  Irish  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Parnell  intend  to  take  at  the  forthcoming  election.  Gentlemen,  L  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  party  who  have  struggled  through  good  and  through  ill 
report  to  give  to  our  Irish  fellow-countrymen  those  measures  of  justice 
we  thought  they  were  entitled  to.  I  can  remember  the  period  when  no 
Irishman  could  fulfil  any  public  office,  when  he  could  not  be  elected  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  when  the  entire  body  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  held  down  by  a  small  sect ;  I  mean  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  which  was  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  when  in 
every  direction  political  rights  and  privileges  and  religious  equality  were 
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denounced  and  obstructed  by  the  Tory  party,  and  now  we  may  say  with 
truth  that  we  found  Ireland,  politically  and  religiously,  in  slavery,  and 
we,  the  Liberal  party,  have  given  them  freedom.  We  gave  them  the 
great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  we  gave  them  the  great 
measure  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  have  conferred 
upon  them  that  enormous  Ixjon  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which,  as  my 
friend  the  chairman  has  told  you,  gives  to  the  farmers  in  Ireland  the 
restitution  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  by  the  reduction  of  the  rents 
of  their  farms,  and  in  connection  with  that  they  were  given  security  for 
their  industry  and  for  their  capital.  We  gave  them  finally  that  great 
measure,  which  has  enabled  the  Irish  people  to  express  in  a  manner 
which  has  never  yet  been  the  case,  the  national  purpose  and  will  of  that 
country.  And  when  the  Liberal  party  have  done  all  that,  what  are  the 
wordsof  Mr.  Pamell,  as  contained  in  his  manifesto  ?  I  won't  quote  the 
language  to  which  the  chairman  has  alluded — the  vituperative  language 
Mr.  Pamell  has  heaped  upon  the  Liberal  party — but  I  will  quote  two 
passages  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  yesterday  at  Liverpool. 
He  said  :  "  I  do  not  care  what  measures  the  Liberal  party  have  passed." 
Does  not  care  what  measures  they  passed  !  He  does  not  care,  he  has 
no  regard  whatever  to  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal  party  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Tory  party.  I  recollect  that  in  every  step  we  have  made  in 
this  progress  towards  fairness  and  justice  to  the  Irish  people,  we  have 
been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Tory  party.  To  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill  they  were  bitterly  opposed.  In  every  measure  we  have 
attempted  to  carry  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  I  was  a  member, 
even  in  connection  with  the  very  smallest  of  measures,  I  have 
frequently  with  other  Liberals  voted  with  the  Irish  party,  and  we  have 
always  been  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House. 
But  Mr.  Pamell  does  not  care  for  these  measures.  He  goes  further 
and  gives  this  advice.  He  says  :  "  I  ask  you  to  disregard  every  personal 
and  local  consideration,  except  the  one  that  it  is  our  duty  to  weaken 
the  Liberal  party  at  the  present  moment."  I  want  you  gentlemen  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  that.  I  trust  that  amongst  your  friends  in 
the  different  wards  in  this  townthere  may  be  this  recollection  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Parnell's  policy  now  is  to  weaken  the  Liberal  party  as  far  as 
possible.  Why  does  he  want  to  weaken  the  Liberal  party  ?  Why  has 
this  manifesto  been  delayed  so  long  ?  Because  those  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Irish  party  wish  to  see  how  they 
can  best  make  use  of  their  power  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  that  they  have  at  heart.  They  have  found  that  the  Liljeral 
party  is  likely  to  gain  success  in  various  directions,  and  because  of  that 
they  wish  to  weaken  it.  They  wish  to  be  placed  in  this  position  that 
when  Parliament  meets  the  Liberal  party  will  have  only  a  comparatively 
small  majority  over  the  Tory  party,  and  then  liy  their  union  with  the 
Tory  party  they  may  be  able  to  control  the  legislation  which  may  be 
carried  forward  by  the  Liberals.  Gentlemen,  are  Englishmen  to  allow 
Mr.  Parnell  by  this  policy  to  become  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  this 
country  ?  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  ?  Is  it  to  be  tolerated 
that  a  policy  should  be  inaugurated,  not  upon  principle,  but  simply  with 
a  view  to  enable  him  to  impose  his  will  upon   the  British  House   of 
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Commons,  because  by  weakening  the  Liberal  party  and  by  trafficking 
with  the  Tory  party  he  believes  he  would  be  able  to  control  the  action 
of  the  Liberals.  What  would  happen  ?  We  all  have  a  deep  interest  in 
Liberal  legislation.  We  believe  the  land  question  is  pressing  for 
solution.  We  believe  by  a  reform  of  the  land  laws  we  could  do  very 
much  to  extend  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  to  improve  home  trade, 
and  to  benefit  every  man  in  Burnley  by  improving  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Gentlemen,  are  we  to  be  prevented  from 
passing  measures  in  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  people 
because' Mr.  Parnell  chooses  to  say,  "I  consider  that  the  Liberal  party 
should  not  have  any  support,  and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  in 
Parliament  to  prevent  any  Liberal  legislation  unless  I  get  the  measures 
which  I  demand."  There  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  land,  but  you 
have  the  question  to  which  the  chairman  has  alluded,  the  most  im- 
portant question  of  trade.  I  can  tell  you  that  every  day  convinces  me 
more  and  more  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  amongst  a  large  number  of 
people,  with  a  view  to  put  back  trade  in  this  country  in  the  interests  of 
the  land  owners.  Are  we  to  be  frustrated,  are  our  interests  to  be  made 
a  sport  of,  simply  because  Mr.  Parnell  chooses  to  insist  upon  becoming 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  our  country  ?  Gentlemen,  I  want  you  to 
carry  into  every  part  of  the  town  the  idea  that  it  has  become  absolutely 
essential  in  the  interests  of'the  great  measures  of  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  future,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country, 
it  is  necessary  that  everyone  should  vote  for  the  representatives  of 
Liberal  principles.  You  should  also  seek  to  show,  by  a  large  majority, 
that,  in  Burnley  at  least,  you  will  not  allow  the  Irish  party  to  carry  out 
their  intentions.  .  I  do  not  know  what  the  Tories  intend  to  do,  but  I 
can  tell  Mr.  Parnell  this,  that  if  I  in  my  own  interests  had  to  choose 
between  those  people  who  had  always  been  anxious  to  do  justice  as  far  as 
possible  towards  me,  and  those  who  for  generations  had  always  been 
opposed  to  my  interests,  I  should  deem  it  a  mistake  to  trust  to  those  who 
had  always  been  opposed  to  me,  and  neglect  those  who  had  been  for  me. 
I  have  seen  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  trafficking  again  and  again  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party.  I  have  known,  on  one  or  two  recent 
occasions,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  narrow  chance  of  the  Liberal 
party  being  defeated,  the  Irish  party,  up  to  the  last,  stand  aside  in  such 
a  way  that  none  in  the  House  knew  how  they  intended  to  vote,  and  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  asking  two  respectable  Irish  Home  Rule 
members  how  they  were  going  to  vote.  "  Well,"  they  said,  "there  is 
a  negotiation  going  on,  and  it  depends  upon  the  terms  whether  we 
shall  vote  on  one  side  or  the  other."  They  made  terms  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  by  weakening  the  Liberal  party  they  might  get  control  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Tory  Government  can  only 
remain  in  power  by  virtue  of  the  Irish  vote  they  expect  they  will  be  able 
not  only  to  prevent  Liberal  legislation,  but  control  the  action  of  the 
Liberal  party.  One  or  two  courses  must  be  taken.  One  is,  the  Tory 
party  will  deceive  the  Irish  party,  and  when  the  time  comes  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  those  measures  which  Mr.  Parnell  expects  from  them, 
because  I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  it  is  seen  in.  this  country 
clearly  that  the  Tory  party  are  being  maintained  in  office  by  a  policy 
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repugnant  to  the  minds  of  a  good  many  supporters,  and  simply  by 
virtue  of  Mr.  Parnell's  influence,  I  think  they  may  have  some  difficulty 
with  their  own  side.  But  the  most  dangerous  thing  is  that  by  yielding 
to  that  trickster  kind  of  jxilicy  which  some  of  the  Tory  party  are  prepared 
to  pursue  in  order  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  Government,  they 
may  go  much  further  than  either  you  or  I  may  desire.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
in  regard  to  the  land  question  landowners  will  strain  every  nerve  to 
prevent  the  reform  of  the  land  laws.  They  want  to  maintain  in  the 
position  of  supremacy  and  power,  in  their  own  interests,  the  present 
system  by  which  they  gain  a  great  advantage.  They  want  to  continue 
the  political  authority  of  the  large  estates  of  the  country,  and  they  will 
fight  to  the  death,  and  if  they  could,  by  trafficking  with  Mr.  Parnell — if 
they  could  do  something  which  would  secure  possibly  some  protection 
to  the  agricultural  interests,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
there  are  members  of  that  party,  men  of  great  influence,  who  would 
enter  into  such  a  compact,  and  the  result  might  be  some  measures  which 
possibly  the  English  people  would  disapprove  of.  I  said  when  I  first 
came  among  you  that  although  I  had  always  been  in  favour  of  Irish 
liberty,  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  establish  a  separate  legislature  for 
Ireland,  which  I  think  would  be  a  danger  to  this  country  and  a  serious 
injury  to  the  Irish  nation.  I  may  lose  every  Irish  vote  in  Burnley  be- 
cause of  that,  but  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  other  Liberals  of 
Burnley,  that  I  at  least  feel  that  I  am  independent  of  the  Irish  vote. 
The  Tory  party  has  said,  and  they  are  hoping,  that  this  defection  of  the 
Irish  may  diminish  the  majority  with  which  I  shall  be  elected  as  mem- 
ber of  this  borough.  They  are  anxious  to  diminish  it,  but  I  appeal  to 
you  to  be  determined  to  make  increasing  effijrts  so  that  we  may,  despite 
the  Irish  defection,  still  increase  our  majority.  I  cannot  help  hoping 
and  believing  that  there  are  gentlemen  who  otherwise  might  be  disposed 
to  support  the  Tory  candidate,  who  may,  in  the  present  serious  state  of 
affairs,  think  it  undesirable  to  fall  into  the  trap  and  not  aid  in  weakening 
the  Liijeral  party  ;  and  if  it  happens,  as  it  may  happen,  with  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Irish  party,  that  in  Lancashire  some  seats  will  be  lost,  I  have 
that  great  confidence  in  the  general  judgment  and  political  principles  of 
the  English  people  to  believe  that  the  result  of  this  election,  which  will, 
to  a  large  extent,  determine  the  future  destinies  of  this  country,  will  be 
that  the  power  will  not  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  our  great  leader  into  the 
dangerous  hands  of  Lord  Salislmry,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Mr. 
Parnell' — a  relic  of  the  old  days  of  protective  and  prohibitory  duties.  I 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  think  it  might  very  well  happen  that  the 
Tory  party,  in  view  of  the  desire  they  have  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  farmer,  may  be  inclined  to  revert,  at  all  events  to  some  extent,  to  the 
old  trade  policy  which  interfered  so  much  with  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try. Just  before  coming  from  the  Thorn  Hotel  I  was  waited  upon  by 
an  old  man  who  impressed  me  greatly  with  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of 
nature's  gentlemen.  He  was  a  working  man,  and  his  name  was 
Whalley,  a  shoemaker.  He  came  to  make  me  a  present,  and  he  did 
make  me  a  present,  and  it  was  this  loaf.  [Showing  a  small  loaf  which 
would  have  been  made  of  alx)ut  three  or  four  ounces  of  flour,  and  which 
had  been  baked  in  a  fourpenny  loaf-tin  of  the  olden  times,  and  was. 
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therefore,  a  representation,  so  far  as  size  went,  but  not  quality,  by  any 
means,  of  the  days  of  protection.]  This  was  a  fourpenny  loaf  when  he 
was  a  boy.  It  seems  that  his  father  was  an  intelligent  sort  of  man,  and 
had  preserved  for  the  instruction  of  the  future  generations  one  of  the  tins 
in  which  he  used  to  have  his  fourpenny  loaves  baked.  This  is  the  loaf, 
and  a  better  loaf  in  quality  than  any  likely  to  be  sold  in  those  days. 
But  the  old  man  told  me  something  else.  He  said  a  shoemaker  had  to 
work  in  those  days  very  hard  and  very  long  hours  to  be  able  to  make 
five  pairs  of  shoes,  and  he  got  for  these  shoes  2s.  6d.  per  pair,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  got  12s.  6d.  as  his  wage.  If  he  wanted  a  peck  of 
flour  weighing  3olbs. ,  he  had  to  give  15s.  for  it — 2s.  6d.  more  than  his 
week's  earnings.  The  old  man  went  on  to  say  they  were  now  getting 
5s.  a  pair  for  making  shoes,  and  the  present  price  of  a  peck  of  flour  was 
2s.  lo^d. ,  and  instead  of  12s.  6d.  per  week  they  got  25s.  Gentlemen, 
he- also  mentioned  the  price  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  things,  all  of 
which  was  quite  true.  Now  he  could  buy  much  better  sugar  at  a  very 
much  less  price  than  he  could  when  a  lad.  In  fact,  it  is  now  shown  by 
the  returns  we  have  recorded,  that  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
flour,  sugar,  and  other  commodities,  the  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  is  very  much  greater  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  fifty  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  very  high  duty  upon 
all  these  commodities,  and  when  corn  and  flour,  &c. ,  were  very  high,  and 
when  people  had  to  live  on  short  earnings  ;  when  we  told  the  Tories  that 
the  people  could  eat  a  great  deal  more  if  they  had  it,  they  said  the  people 
were  very  well  off,  and  if  we  reduced  the  price  of  these  commodities 
their  wages  would  fall,  and  therefore  they  would  not  be  al>le  to  buy  any 
more.  We  found  it  out.  We  know  now  perfectly  well  that  men  do 
live  a  great  deal  better  than  they  did  at  one  time.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  We  are  now  importing  a  value  of  food  which  is  really 
astonishing.  In  the  days  I  speak  of  there  was  scarcely  any  food  im- 
ported at  all.  Last  year  we  imported  ;^I33, 810,000  worth  of  food. 
The  people  who  benefit  by  this  are  not  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
but  are  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  I  will  tell 
you  another  thing  with  regard  to  bringing  an  enormous  amount  of  food 
from  other  countries.  My  friend  the  chairman  has  alluded  to  a  placard 
which  stated  something  about  vessels  coming  to  this  country  laden  with 
produce.  A  very  good  thing  too,  gentlemen.  These  vessels  are 
English  vessels.  They  belong  to  the  English  people,  who,  because  of 
our  free  trade  system,  are  able  to  make  them  cheaper  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  Here  is  America,  that  great  country  across  the 
Atlantic,  where  they  are  so  idiotic,  that  by  putting  on  those  duties — 
they  put  duties  upon  iron  and  other  commodities — they  cannot  make 
iron  ships  to  compete  with  England,  consequently  the  great  carrying 
trade  between  America  and  this  country  is  done  by  British  ships  and 
British  seamen.  I  suppose  nobody  could  persuade  you  that  the  people 
'  of  these  different  countries  were  so  kind  and  so  benevolent,  and  so 
'  desirous  of  making  English  people  comfortable,  that  they  make  us  a 
present  of  this  ;^I33, 000,000.  They  do  not,  and  I  have  never  seen  that 
they  are  disposed  to  act  differently  than  a  man  behind  the  counter  in 
•  Burnley  would  do  towards  a  customer.       They  expect  to  get  some  little 
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advantage  out  of  the  trade.      We  buy  the  goods  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
them      (Mr.  Rylands  here  proceeded  to  show,  as  he  has  done  several 
times  before,  how  imported  goods  were  paid  for).     Continuing,  he  said  : 
You  know  that  some  of  these  Tories  say  that  liecause  America  and 
other  countries  have  protective  duties  upon  cloth,  iron,  &c.,  we  ought 
to  retaliate  by  putting  a  duty  upon   several  articles  coming  from  these 
countries.       When  Lord    Salisbury    and    his    colleagues    talk    about 
restrictive  duties  they  ought  to  tell  us  what  the  article  is  they  are  going 
to  put  the  duty  on.    They  would  not  put  a  duty  on  goods  from  America. 
You  would  not  stand  it,   for  the  produce  from  that  country  consists 
chiefly  of  articles  you  eat.     If  you  paid  sufficient  duty  (pointing  to  the 
small  loaf)  you  would  come  back  to  this.     America  sends  us  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton,  for  we  cannot    grow  cotton  here,  though,  mark  you, 
if  this  protective  system  was  to  be  carried  out  we  ought  to  cover  over  a 
great  number  of  fields,  many  acres  of  land,  with  glass,   have   it  heated 
with  hot  water,   and  grow  cotton  ourselves.     This  would  cost  from  2s, 
6d.  to  5s. ,  whereas  we  can  purchase  the  same  and  bring  it  from  America 
at  a  cost  of  alxjut  6d.     The  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to  destroy 
the  cotton  trade,  and  in  point  of  fact  nobody  would  be  so  idiotic  as  to 
propose  any  duty  on  raw  materials  which  are  necessary  for  our  manu- 
facturers.    These  raw  materials  are  really  a  large  amount  of  what  we 
import.   Last  year  we  imported  a  total  of  raw  materials  of  £\  19,000,000. 
If  they  taxed  raw  materials  coming  into  this  country  they  would  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.     If  you  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
extra  for  raw  materials  you  would  not  be  able  to  sell  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  parts  of  the  world.     We  im- 
port a  good  deal  of  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,   cocoa,   coffee,   and  tea,  and 
these  come  to  ;,^28, 500,000  a  year.    We  still  get  out  of  tea  ;i^io, 500,000. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wanted  to  put  another  screw 
upon  that  in  order  that  he  might  raise  additional  taxation.   Every  penny 
you  put  upon  tea  lessens  the  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country,  and 
lessens  the  industy  which  goes  to  pay  for  the  tea  ;  and,  just  as  I  told  you 
about  the  other  articles,  since  we  reduced  the  duty  on  tea  the  amount  of 
consumption  has  increased,  and  many  people  now  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea, 
who  in  former  days  could  not  have  it.    The  people  who  drank  tea  when 
I  was  a  boy,  ran  no  risk  of  having  their  nerves  disturbed  by  the  strength 
of  it,  I  can  tell  you.     After  it  began  to  be  cheap  everybody  began  to 
enjoy  it,   and  the  consumption  increased  and  increased,  and  the  trade 
which  existed  between   this  country  and  China  and  India  increased  in 
consequence  of  this  consumption.     I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  still  6d. 
a  pound  on  tea,  and  that  when  you  put  6d.  on  tea  the  customer  who 
buys  it  over  the  counter  pays  a  great  deal  more  than  a  sixpenny  duty, 
because  all  the  dealers,  when  charging  their  profit,  charge  also  a  profit 
upon  the  transaction,  and  if  it  is  increased  6d. ,  they  put  a  little  extra 
profit  upon  that  as  well  as  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  tea.       I  believe 
this  duty  of  6d.  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  gd.     I  think,  in- 
stead of  putting  an  extra  duty  on  tea,  we  ought  to  abolish  the  tea  duty, 
and  then  we  should  have  a  much  larger  consumption  and  a  stimulus  to 
industry.       I  would  do  away  with  the  duty  on  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other 
things.     I  would  have  a  free  breakfast  table,  and  that  would  be,  I  think, 
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a  great,  bopn  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  n^ay 
say  aS  regards  retahative  duties,  we  are  not  going  to  put  extra  duty  on 
tea  and.  coffee,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  renew  the  duty  upon  sugar. 
Sugar  is  an  article  which  my  friend  the  shoemaker  said  they  used  to  pay 
8d.  and  gd.  per  lb.  for,  and  for  very  coarse  sugar,  too  ;  so  coarse,  indeed, 
that  if  they  had  had  a  microscope  in  those  days  and  looked  at  that 
sugar  they  would  have  found  beetles  in  it.  Now  you  can  get  it  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  we  are  eating  a  great  deal  more,  and  it  is  a  very  whole- 
some article  of  diet  for  people  who  are  not  over  fat.  But  how  is  it  we 
have  free  sugar,  gentlemen  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  first  Government, 
reduced  the  duty  on  sugar  considerably,  and  when  he  went  out  of  office 
Li  1874  he  left  a  considerable  surplus.  The  balance  was  in  favour  of  the 
country  something  like  ;{^6, 000,000,  and  out  of  this  the  Tories  repealed 
the  remaining  duty  upon  sugar.  As  regards  tobacco,  gentlemen.  I  am 
a  smoker.  I  like  my  pipe,  and  I  should  not  like  to  pay  any  more  for 
tobacco.  I  think  we  pay  enough.  I  have  often  thought  if  we  could 
collect  the  tobacco  duty  in  a  different  way  it  would  do  a  power  of  good. 
I  would  have  all  tobacco  sold  at  the  price  it  actually  cost  without  duty. 
When  you  asked  for  an  ounce  you  would  require  probably  three  farthings. 
To  get  the  duty  I  would  have  a  lot  of  fellows  say  in  blue  coats  with  red 
collars  to  collect  it.  When  you  paid  the  three  farthings  these  fellows 
could  step  in  and  ask  for  aid.  for  the  Government.  If  you  saw,  when 
buying  tobacco,  how  much  was  for  the  Government  and  how  much  for 
the  article,  you  would  begin  to  ask  yourself  whether  the  money  was 
properly  expended.  We  are  paying  a  good  deal,  but  do  we  get  our 
money's  worth  ?  I  believe  that  if  it  were  carefully  investigated  by  you 
as  it  has  been  by  me,  you  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every 
department  of  Government  you  do  not  get  your  money's  worth  for  your 
money.  No,  gentlemen,  but  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  do  get 
a  great  deal  out  of  your  money,  men  who  are  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
civil  service.  Remember  those  great  families  whose  names  are 
associated  with  the  great  territorial  interests  of  the  country  ;  the  lords, 
the  landowners,  etc.,  and  you  will  find  that  their  sons,  brothers, 
cousins,  and  relatives  generally  are  being  continually  saddled  upon  the 
public  purse.  Again,  there  are  wine  and  spirits,  and  I  don't  suppose 
that  anybody  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  extra  taxation 
or  duties  put  upon  these  articles.  Well  now,  the  truth  is,  after  going 
through  all  these  different  articles,  you  find  that  in  the  whole  of  our 
imports  last  year,  there  was  only  ;^5o,oc)0,ooo  worth  of  manufactured 
articles.  Where  is  the  chance  of  retaliation  ?  How  can  you  retaliate  ? 
Speaking  at  Stockport,  which  you  know  is  a  great  place  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  a  Tory  candidate  began  to  talk  about  French  silk.  He 
said  French  silk  was  brought  into  this  country,  in  competition  with  our  silk 
manufacturers,  therefore  we  ought  to  put  a  protective  duty  upon  it.  It 
so  happens  that  at  Stockport  they  require  a  lot  of  French  silk  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  linings  of  the  hats  they  manufacture,  so  one  of 
those  hat  makers,  when  he  heard  the  Tory  candidate,  said,  "  But  we 
want  French  silk  for  the  trimming  of  our  hats."  What  did  the  Tory 
candidate  say.?  He  said,  "Oh,  then  we  will  put  it  upon  something 
else.     Well,  I  say  they  cannot  put  it  upon  anything  else,  and  even  now 
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we  are  doing  better  than  other  countries.  We  are  progressing  in  our 
silk  manufactures  far  better  than  France.  We  are  in  a  better  position 
tlian  either  Germany,  Belgium,  or  America.  I  may  mention  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  20  years  our  exports  to  India  have  increased  from 
;^i6,5oo,ooo  to  ;^30,ooo,oc)0,  and  we  have  in  consequence  done  an 
increasing  trade  with  that  country,  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Burnley  cotton  trade,  no  doubt  have  the  deepest  possible 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  trade,  because  India  takes  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  cotton  looms  of  this  kingdom. 
With  regard  to  India,  the  Liberal  policy  is  different  to  the  Tory  policy, 
and  the  Liberal  policy  is  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  and  extend 
the  welfare  of  the  250  millions  of  our  subjects  in  that  empire,  while  the 
Tory  policy  has  been  altogether  the  contrary.  The  liberal  policy  was 
to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  Hindoos,  and  employ  them  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  increasing  the 
attachment  of  the  Indian  people  to  the  British  race.  We  ought  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  increase  and  improve  the  well-V)eing  of  the 
Hindoos,  for  as  soon  as  one  of  these  Hindoo  peasants  is  able  to  get  a 
little  more  money  he  will  become  a  customer  of  the  looms  in  Burnley, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  England.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  that  is  a  policy  altogether  opposed  to  the  Tory 
policy,  which  is  a  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  proposed  that  a  number  of  eminently 
qualified  Hindoos  should  be  appointed  to  the  judicial  bench.  The  Tories 
opposed  it,  and  did  everything  to  embarrass  Lord  Ripon's  Government, 
and  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  reform.  You  will  see  from  all  I  have 
said  that  I  believe  the  Liberal  party  in  the  past  have  conferred  upon  this 
country  untold  l)lessings,  and  I  believe  they  have  in  view  great  measures 
which  will  further  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  I  trust  by 
your  assistance  and  co-operation  that  I  may,  notwithstanding  the  Irish 
defection,  find  on  Saturday  night  that  I  am  again  the  member  for 
Burnley  by  a  larger  majority  than  before. 


No.  V. 


Address  to  the  Burnley  Liberal  Council  in  explanation  of  his  vote  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  June  12,  1886. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Executive  of  the  Borough  of  Burnley,  also  to 
the  Liberal  Council,  for  the  very  courteous  and  for  the  very  kind  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  acted  towards  me  during  the  last  few  weeks,  in 
which  I  have  been  placed  in  a  most  responsible  and  in  a  most  painful 
position.  I  have  received  during  that  time  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  Burnley,  many  from  gentlemen  who  were  good  enough  to  write  to 
me  to  say  they  approved  of  the  course  I  was  taking,  and  I  have  received 
other  letters  from  other  gentlemen  who  wrote  to  say  they  differed  from 
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me  in  the  course  I  was  taking,  but  in  all  those  letters  there  was  an  uni- 
versal expression  of  sympathy  in  regard  to  the  difficult  position  in  which 
I  found  myself  placed.  I  thank  all  those  gentlemen  who  communicated 
with  me,  and  I  thank  you  all,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind,  considerate,  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  received  me  this  evening,  though  I, 
unfortunately,  know  that  there  are  probably  many  among  you  who  do 
not  agree  with  me  in  the  course  I  have  taken.  At  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  think  I  had  some  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Liberals  of  Burnley.  I  have  been  connected  with 
Burnley  for  nearly  eleven  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  stinted 
neither  money,  nor  time,  nor  brain-work  in  your  service.  The  money 
is  the  least  matter,  but  I  have  spent,  in  promoting  the  Liberal  interests 
of  Burnley,  nearly  ^6,000  since  I  became  your  member.  That  is,  I  say, 
the  least  matter,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  while  I  have  been  member 
for  Burnley  I  have  no  thought  of  any  personal  interest,  but  have  devoted 
myself  heart  and  soul  to  my  constituency,  and  I  stand  here  to  challenge 
anyone  to  deny  it.  Gentlemen,  when  I  was  elected  last  November  I 
was  elected  upon  a  broad  platform — I  was  elected  upon  the  broad  plat- 
form of  Mr.  Gladstone's  authorised  programme  as  declared  in  Midlothian. 
Don't  you  remember  that  I  said  I  would  not  take  to  any  unauthorised 
programme  'i  Don't  you  remember  that  in  two  or  three  speeches  I  said 
there  were  some  questions  which  should  be  postponed,  but  that  I  was 
willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  thought  the  four 
great  questions  he  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  Parliament 
embraced  matters  that  were  of  so  much  importance  that  they  would  give 
useful  work  to  Parliament  for  some  years  to  come.  I  went  to  support 
the  programme  which  he  put  before  the  country,  and  I  believe 
that  in  that  matter  I  was  fairly  your  representative.  I  knew  you  wished 
me  to  support  the  programme  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  I  knew  you  had  great 
confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  I  knew,  also,  that  you  were  aware  tha. 
in  the  main  throughout  several  years  of  Parliamentary  life  I  had  given  a 
constant  and  loyal  support  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  support  so  loyal,  gentle- 
men, that  on  several  critical  occasions  I  sacrificed  my  own  opinions, 
publicly  expressed,  in  order  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government. 
Let  me  mention  two  or  three  cases.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  Coercion 
Act  of  1 88 1,  an  Act  by  which  the  Government  of  that  day  were  enabled 
to  put  men  into  prison  without  trial,  and  they  did  put  thousands  of  men 
into  prison  without  trial.  Didn't  I  get  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
protest  against  that — didn't  I  denounce  it  ?  And  what  happened,  gen- 
tlemen ?  I  had  a  number  of  letters  from  Burnley,  from  friends  of  mine, 
who  said,  "  Don't  go  against  Mr.  Gladstone."  I  sacrificed  my  opinion. 
I  voted  for  the  measure  because  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  believed  it  to  be  a  mistake.  I  told  members 
of  the  Government  privately  that  I  thought  they  were  taking  a  course 
that  would  inevitably  lead  to  disaster,  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
Irish  question,  but  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Solicitor-General,  and  others,  that  the  course  it  was  proposed  to  take 
would  never  be  put  into  operation,  because  as  soon  as  the  village  ruffians 
knew  the  Government  had  that  power  they  would  all  make  off.  to 
America.   I  yielded,  and  I  voted  forthe  Coercion  Act, and  that  Act,  Ibe- 
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lieve,did  a  great  deal  to  inflame  the  passions  ofthe  Irish  people,  andl  be- 
lieve it  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  unfortunate  state  of  things 
which  has  obtained  since  that  period  ;  but  I  voted  for  it  because  I  was 
anxious  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  support.  There  was  the  case  of  Egypt. 
Don't  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  denounced  as  a  crime  of  grave  atrocity  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria ;  that  I  denounced  the  destruction  of  10,000  Arabs  struggling,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  struggling  to  be  free,  and  rightly  struggling  to  lie 
free.  Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  this 
country  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  in  staining  the  hands  of 
England  with  the  innocent  blood  of  these  men,  was  unjustifiable.  These 
men  were  innocent,  though  savages,  and  they  brought  their  naked 
bodies  against  our  soldiers  with  their  rifles,  and  they  were  shot  down  by 
thousands,  these  men  who  were  struggling,  and  rightly  struggling,  to  be 
free.  I  protested  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  l)ut  when  it 
came  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  what  did  I  do  ?  When  the 
Government  might  have  been  turned  out  of  office  because  they  had  l)een 
guilty  of  what  I  believed  to  be  an  unjustifiable  policy  ;  when  Mr.  Bright 
left  them  on  that  ground,  I  voted  for  the  Government  in  order  to  main- 
tain Mr.  Gladstone  in  office.  I  had  a  difficulty  in  justifying  that  vote  ; 
still,  let  it  be  taken  to  show  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  give  to  the 
illustrious  leader  of  our  great  party  the  greatest  possible  support  I  could. 
There  is  another  case — in  the  year  1883 — and  I  have  more  reason  to  give 
this  than  the  others,  because  it  has  been  alluded  to  recently.  I  don't 
know  whether  my  friend  Mr.  Littlehales  is  present  or  not.  I  see  that 
at  a  meeting  in  Fulledge  he  made  this  remark  :  the  Rev.  R.  Littlehales, 
alluding  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Watson  to  the  eff'ect  that  Mr.  Rylands 
had  represented  Burnley  for  ten  years  without  complaint,  said  that  was 
not  correct.  **  Mr.  Rylands,  two  or  three  years  ago,  by  bringing  in  an 
amendment  in  regard  to  the  national  debt,  which  the  Tories  had  in- 
timated their  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  in  order  to  defeat  the 
Government,"  etc.  Now,  what  was  that  national  debt  question  which 
Mr.  Littlehales  says  I  was  guilty  some  way  or  other  in  bringing  forward  ? 
W'ell,  in  1883,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Childers,  brought 
forward  a  measure  the  object  of  which  was  this  :  For  twenty  to  thirty 
j'ears  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  had  been  paying  a  considerable  sum 
every  year  in  excess  of  the  charges  necessary  to  be  borne  by  them  in 
order  to  pay  off"  the  national  debt  annuities,  so  that  in  1885  there  would 
be  a  dropping-in  of  those  annuities  that  would  save  the  country  six  mil- 
lions a  year.  That  is  to  say,  that  owing  to  these  payments  being  made 
out  of  your  taxes — out  of  the  various  things  you  consume,  as  well  as  the 
general  taxes  of  the  country, — these  payments  which  had  been  made  by 
this  generation,  and  by  our  immediate  predecessors,  had  provided  for 
a  great  relief  to  the  country  by  the  settlement  of  these  annuities,  and 
practically  relieving  the  country  to  the  extent  of  six  millions.  Now, 
what  is  the  crime  I  am  charged  with  ?  I  thought  this  six  millions  a 
year,  having  been  so  accumulated  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country  from 
the  taxpayers  of  this  generation,  ought  to  be  given  to  this  generation.  I 
gave  notice  of  motion  the  object  of  which  was  that  this  six  millions  a 
year  should  be  made  use  of  to  do  away  with  the  duty  on  tea,  coffee. 
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currants,  raisins — in  fact  to  give  the  working  classes  of  this  country  a 
free  breakfast  table.  More  than  that,  we  could  not  import  tea  cheaper- 
take  sixpence  a  pound  off  the  duty  upon  tea — without  reducing  the 
price,  and  the  reduction  in  price  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption, and  to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  because 
everybody  who  uses  tea  uses  sugar  with  it.  We  calculated  _  that  we 
should  import,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  at  least  four  to  five  million 
pounds'  worth  more  of  tea  and  sugar  a  year.  How  would  you  have  to 
pay  for  it  ?  With  calicoes.  Consequently  it  would  improve  your  trade, 
and  increase  the  demand  for  labour  in  Burnley,  so  that  while  you  had 
cheaper  tea,  coffee,  currants,  and  dried  fruits  of  that  description,  you 
actually  would  have  better  trade.  Well,  I  thought  that  was  not  a 
bad  thing  to  do  for  Burnley,  and  I  gave  notice  of  this  motion. 
What  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  want  to-  do  ?  He  wanted  to 
make  use  of  the  falling  in  of  the  annuities  to  pay  off  a  lot  of  other  debts 
to  relieve  people  living  in  twenty-five  years'  time.  I  said  this  was  not 
fair,  and  as  we  had  been  paying  for  the  annuities  I  would  have  the 
advantage  of  them.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  "  Let  us 
reduce  the  National  Debt,  how  can  we  do  that  ?"  I  said,  "  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  do  that.  Reduce  the  gross  and  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  country.  Charge  real  property  with  a  tax  equal  to  the  tax  upon 
personal  property."  What  happens?  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  Mr. 
Littlehales  had  said,  that  the  Tories  intimated  that  they  would  support 
the  motion,  and  at  that  time  they  and  the  Irish  were  quite  ready  to 
embarrass  the  Liberal  Government.  Mr.  Childers,  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  had  an  interview  with  me.  We  discussed  the  whole  thing  over, 
and  he  said,  "  As  a  friend,  I  hope  you  won't  press  this  thing  any  further, 
because  if  you  do  it  may  probably  be  very  embarrassing  to  the  Govern- 
ment owing  to  the  combination  of  opponents."  Well,  gentlemen, 
again — here  I  stand  in  a  white  sheet  to  confess — I  gave  up  what  I 
believed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  my  constituents,  and  I  withdrew  my 
motion.  I  never  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  it. 
The  conversations  I  had  with  Mr.  Childers  were  of  a  private  character. 
I  withdrew  my  motion  in  order  to  save  the  Government  a  difficulty. 
I  saw  the  Government  were  wrong,  and  that  I  was  right,  and  they 
ought  to  have  done  what  I  asked  them  to  do  ;  but  they  refused,  and,  of 
course,  I  had  to  consider  whether  it  was  right  to  embarrass  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  and  get  them  defeated  on  a  serious  question. 
Although  I  was  of  opinion  the  Government  were  wrong  and  I  was  right 
I  submitted  to  the  interests  of  my  party,  and  I  didn't  press  the  resolution, 
so  that  I  don't  think  that  is  an  action  upon  which  there  should  be  any 
complaint  made.  On  all  those  various  questions  with  which  I  have 
agreed  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  lead  of 
the  Liberal  party,  I  have  given  him  steady  and  loyal  support,  and  in  all 
great  questions  in  which  the  Liberal  party  have  been  identified,  I  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  them.  Now  I  think  it  is  rather — 
must  I  say  unreasonable  ? — is  it  not  a  little  harsh  that  a  man  who  for  so 
many  years  has  served  Burnley,  served  his  party  upon  all  questions  with 
great  anxiety  to  be  faithful  in  his  duty  ;  is  it  not  rather  hard  that  because^ 
we  differ  upon  one  question  a  number  of  gentlemen  should  get  up  and,  . 
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say,  "  We  blot  out  everj'thing  you  have  done  for  us,  and  because  you 
cannot  see  with  us  upon  this  one  question  we  will  get  rid  of  you?" 
Don't  you  think  it  hard  ?  I  think  it  is  a  little  hard.  Let  me  just  point 
out  that  in  taking  the  line  I  am  taking — which  I  admit  does  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  a  number  of  my  friends,  and  which  on  that  account  I 
have  taken  with  great  pain — I  would  not  have  you  suppose  I  have 
separated  even  for  a  time  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  in  any  way  gone 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  number  of  my  friends  in  Burnley,  without 
great  pain  and  anxiety.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  value  your  good  feeling  so 
much,  that  short  of  the  absolute  crushing  of  a  feeling  of  conscientious 
duty,  I  would  do  anything  to  retain  your  favour  ;  but  I  cannot  risk  my 
conscience  for  that.  The  course  I  have  taken — whether  I  am  right  or 
w  rong — is  a  course  that  a  great  many  Radicals  and  Liberals  have  taken 
all  along.  I  may  give  you  the  name  of  my  illustrious  friend  John  Bright 
— John  Bright,  who  is  alx)ve  all  suspicion,  a  man  who  has  long  been 
a  supporter  of  every  means  of  elevating  the  people, — who  has  always 
voted  against  class  interest.  (A  voice  :  "  No,  no,"  he  voted  against — 
Interruption  and  cries  of  "  Order. ")  I  must  say  my  friend  Mr.  Riley  con- 
soles me  ;  Ithoughtl  wasthe  only  Radical  he  thought  it  necessary  to  vitu- 
perate. John  Bright  ;  I  may  mention  Radical  statesmen — I  may  mention 
my  friend  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  may  mention  Mr.  Trevelyan,  also  my 
friend  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter,  a  former  member  for  Montrose,  who  sat  in 
Parliament  for  eight  years, — one  of  the  most  Radical  and  useful 
members  in  the  House.  I  may  mention  also  the  name  of  Lord 
Hartington,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  gentlemen  who  have  in  the  past  assisted 
and  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work  for  the  Liberal  cause.  I  must 
say,  with  regard  to  Lord  Hartington,  on  fonner  occasions  I  thought  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  some  Radicals  and  myself  desired,  but 
I  will  say  this,  that  although  he  is  not  a  Radical  like  myself,  he  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  political  reputation.  He  is  a  man  of  a  most  conscientious 
political  opinion,  and  I  remember  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
retired  from  the  leadership — temporarily — of  the  party.  Lord  Harting- 
ton acted  as  leader.  I  was  one  of  his  followers,  and  though  sometimes 
disappointed  and  inclined  to  urge  him  on,  still  I  must  say  he  conducted 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  very  great  ability.  It  is 
not  only  eminent  statesmen  who  have  spoken  against  the  Bill,  but  I  may 
give  you  the  names  of  eminent  dissenting  divines,  men  like  the  Rev.  W. 
Arthur,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Mr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  some  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  clergymen  of  Scotland  belonging  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Churches — men  whose  opinions  we  cannot  ignore  without  dis- 
respect. I  may  give  you  the  names  of  eminent  Liberal  authors  who 
have  expressed  themselves  as  altogether  opix)sed  to  these  proposals  or 
similar  proposals.  Amongst  others  there  are  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  late 
Henry  Fawcett — who  was  a  good  Radical,  a  distinguished  member  of 
Parliament,  and  an  eminent  Liberal  author — Goldwin  Smith,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Froude — men  of  the  highest  intellect.  Just 
look  round  in  this  district  at  the  different  boroughs  and  the  county 
divisions  which  were  contested  at  the  last  election,  and  see  what  the 
members  and  what  the  candidates  think  about  this  matter.     Now  I  am 
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going  to  mention,  first  of  all,  a  gentleman  who  was  a  Liberal  member  of 
the  last  Parliament,  and  who  was  a  candidate  at  the  last  election — I 
allude  to  Mr.  Phillips,  member  for  Bury — a  man  who  has  given 
thpusands  and  thousands  to  the  Liberal  cause  throughout  Lancashire, 
and  devoted  himself  time  after  time,  and  spared  no  effort  in  promoting 
the  Radical  interest.  Well,  he  has  gone  against  this  Bill.  I  was  in 
conversation  with  him  the  other  day  and  found  he  was  altogetlier 
opposed  to  the  Bill ;  yet  none  can  say  he  is  interested  except  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  Mr.  Grafton,  Mr.  Potter  (candidate  for 
Darwen),  Mr.  Briggs  (candidate  for  Blackburn,  formerly  member  for 
Blackburn),  Mr.  Mc.Coan  (candidate  for  Lancaster),  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell — an  eloquent  man  in  the  temperance  cause,  who,  I  believe, 
came  to  Burnley  whilst  I  was  making  my  canvass — all  have  gone  against 
this  Bill.  (A  voice  :  "  Gladstone's  worth  them  all  !"  and  loud  and 
prolonged  applause.)  I  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  towers  above  all  the 
rest  ;  but  I  suppose  the  gentleman  who  made  that  remark  does 
not  wish  the  Government  of  this  country  to  be  a  sort  of  autocracy. 
What  I  want  to  impress  on  you  is  this,  the  question  is  so  important  that 
it  really  affects  the  interests  of  everyone  in  such  a  great  degree  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  personalities.  I  hope 
after  the  meeting  to  have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  your  objections, 
and  I  shall  listen  with  satisfaction  to  any  arguments  which 
may  be  put  forward  against  the  views  which  I  hold  on  this 
question.  Now,  I  find  that  there  is  a  charge  made  against  me  by 
Mr.  Riley,  and  I  was  astonished  when  I  saw  this  charge,  to  find  that 
it  was  a  charge  of  inconsistency.  On  this  question  I  think,  whatever 
else  might  be  said  with  regard  to  my  being  right  or  wrong,  I  may  lay 
claim  to  being  consistent.  Mr.  Riley  says  that  at  a  meeting  in  Burnley  at 
the  last  election  I  said  that  for  forty  years  I  had  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  Ireland,  and  would  give  Ireland  every  possible 
control  of  local  affairs,  bnt  would  not  vote  for  or  support  an  independent 
I'arliament  for  Ireland.  That  is  what  I  say.  I  repeat  that  for  forty 
years  I  have  been  a  friend  of  every  measure  that  would  promote  justice 
to  Ireland  and  extend  to  that  country  the  local  control  of  public  affairs  ; 
but  Mr.  Riley  goes  on  to  say  that  in  every  speech  and  act  I  have  been  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  pledge.  I  may  ask  what  speeches  have  I  made 
since  I  went  into  Parliament  last  November,  opposed  to  the  pledge,  or 
contrary  to  the  opinion  that  I  expressed  then,  that  I  was  in  favour  of 
giving  Ireland  every  possible  control  over  her  own  local  affairs  ? 
(A  voice:  "Opera  Plouse.")  My  speech  at  the  Opera  House 
was  directed  to  one  point  only,  and  that  was  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  separate  and  independent  Parliament  in  Ireland,  which 
would  endanger  the  interests  of  this  country.  You  may  differ  from 
that  opinion  ;  that  was  my  speech.  I  have  said  nothing  that  has 
been  inconsistent  with  my  belief  that  we  ought,  if  possible,  to 
extend  local  self-government  to  Ireland.  In  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment there  have  been  several  bills  brought  in  by  Irish  members 
to  improve  and  extend  their  local  government,  such  as  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Town  Councils,  Local  Boards,  etc. ,  and  I  have  voted  for  every 
one  of  them.     Mr.  Riley  did  not  know  it.     (Mr.  Riley  :  I  said  in  your 
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speeches  and  in  your  vote.)  I  am  sure  Mr.  Riley  did  hot  wish  ihten- 
tionally  to  misrepresent  me.  (Mr.  Riley:  lean  prove  it.)  He  cotjld 
not  know  alxjut  these  acts.  I  had  actually  voted  for  ijills  to  extend 
local  self-government  to  Ireland.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  another  thing. 
There  was  a  proposed  compromise.  Well  now,  I  was  approached  some 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  by  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  came  to  me  to  see — at  the  request  df  the  Government  no 
doubt — whether  some  mode  of  compromise  could  not  be  arrived  at  that 
would  prevent  the  unfortunate  disagreement  in  the  Liberal  party.  Well, 
I  had  a  conversation  with  this  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
knowing  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  Radical  members  on  the  matter, 
I  said  to  him  that  1  felt  sure  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  withdraw  the 
Bill  and  in  lieu  of  it  propose  a  resolution — I  suggested  a  reso- 
lution in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words — in  favour  of  a  great  measure 
of  local  government  being  given  to  Ireland,  or  local  autonomy  if 
it  was  thought  better,  subject  to  the  three  conditions  Mr.  Glad- 
stone laid  down,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  the  protection  of 
minorities,  and  my  distinguished  friend,  a  supporter  of  the  Bill,  said, 
"  Well,  it  is  perfectly  right.  I  think  those  words  will  do  very  well. 
They  are  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words,  but  this  confounded  Bill  does  not 
carry  out  any  of  the  three  conditions.  That  was  a  man  who  voted  for 
the  Bill.  (A  Voice:  "Name.")  Well,  I  won't  tell  you.  (General 
commotion.)  I  won't  mention  the  name  in  public.  What  I  mention 
that  for  is  to  show  that  at  the  time  it  was  being  represented  in  Burnley 
that  I  was  opposed  to  any  measure  of  self-government  for  Ireland  I  was 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  get  a  resolution  adopted  which  was  recog- 
nised in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Parliament  would  have  adopted  it  had  not  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations.  I  must  just  for  a  few  moments  mention 
another  statement.  I  was  charged  with  having  attacked  the  secret 
service  vote  for  the  first  time  for  sixteen  years,  and  after  having  in  that 
way  attacked  the  Government  I  wanted  to  withdraw  the  resolution, 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  Riley — (Mr.  Riley  :  I  didn't  say  so.)  At  all  events 
the  complaint  was  that  I  had  brought  forward  this  attack  on  the  secret, 
service  fund  and  then  wanted  to  withdraw  the  resolution,  and  that  I  had 
never  attacked  the  secret  service  fund  for  sixteen  years.  '  Now,  gentle- 
nxen,  I  shall  never,  I  hope,  need  to  trouble  you  again  with  replies  to 
charges  of  this  kind,  but  I  want  to  show  you  that  I  (lo  hope  that,  while 
I  may  be  attacked  upon  the  principles  of  the  argument  we  have  upon 
this  great  question,  you  will  not  listen  to  these  cock-and-lmll  stories.  I 
went  to  Hansard  when  I  saw  this  statement.  I  turned  to  the  debates 
to  see  what  I  had  done.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  say,  in  reply  to  this  charge, 
mind  you,  in  1870  I  divided  the  House  against  the  Secret  Service  vote 
in  favour  of  a  considerable  reduction.  In  1871  I  brought  the  question 
of  the  secret  ser\'ice  up,  by  questions  and  speeches,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  less  than  seven  times,  and  I  compelled  the  Government 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  paying  illegally  and  in\properly  sums  of 
money  which  ought  to  be  put  to  the  vote.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew 
nothing  alx)ut  it."    He  sent  for  me  personally.  ■  I  put  the  question  to 
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hirtij'andhe  announced  that  the  salaries  in  question  should  no  longer  be' 
paid  on  secret  service,  but  placed  on  the  estimates  as  they  ought  to  be. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  able  to  vote  upon  them,  and  they  have 
been  considerably  reduced  since  then.  In  1872  and  1873,  in  each 
session  I  brought  the  subject  forward,  and  moved  a  reduction  of  the 
vote.  In  1874  and  1875  I  was  out  of  Parliament.  In  1877  and  1879, 
I  again  opposed  the  vote,  and  again  proposed  a  resolution  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  against  the  principle  of  the  secret  service  fund.  In  the 
Parliament  of  1880  to  1885  I  did  not  raise  the  question  of  secret  service 
votes.  Why  not  ?  The  secret  service  fund  very  much  increased.  Why 
didn't  I  resist  it  ?  Why,  the  reason  is,  we  knew  that  in  Ireland  there  was 
such  an  amount  of  outrage  going  on  that  it  required  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Government,  by  all  the  information  they  could  obtain,  to  check  it  ; 
also  to  check  the  destroying  of  life  and  property  in  London  and  other 
parts,  and  the  Government  believed  it  was  necessary  to  employ  secret 
service  money  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  to  convict  the  offenders, 
and  to  prevent  the  commission  of  these  crimes.  I  thought  I  could  not 
take  the  responsibility,  under  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  these  years, 
to  raise  this  question  of  secret  service  in  the  House,  although  I  have  all 
along  had  a  great  dislike  to  secret  service  of  any  kind  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  However,  the  other  day  I  did  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  did  it  for  a  special  purpose.  Not  to  attack 
the  Government.  There  was  no  attacking  the  Government.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  knew  no  more  about  the  disposal  of  secret  service 
money  than  a  child  unborn.  It  is  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  every  de- 
partment, and  the  permanent  Under-Secretaries,  who  deal  with  the 
expenditure.  What  I  brought  the  matter  forward  for  was  to  secure  that 
the  secret  service  voucher  should  be  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  public  official  who  is 
appointed  by  the  House  to  see  that  the  public  money  is  properly 
expended.  It  was  at  his  request,  made  at  a  consultation  which  had 
taken  place  weeks  before.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  consultation 
that  I  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  said  I  would  do  it  on  the  first  occasion  the  Secret  Service  vote  came 
forward.  It  seems  I  am  to  be  blamed  because  I  wanted  to  withdraw 
the  motion.  (Mr.  Riley  :  "  No,  no.")  I  won't  dispute,  but  I 
understand  that  was  what  he  meant  in  his  speech.  But  I  will 
assume  that  somebody  thought  I  had  no  right  to  withdraw  this 
motion.  What  was  the  reason  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Gladstone 
got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  said  he  would  enquire 
into  the  whole  matter,  also  that  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than 
a  babe  unlx)rn,  but  he  would  take  care  that  the  whole  thing 
should  be  investigated,  and  in  the  future  would  take  the  steps  which 
might  be  necessary  for  any  change  or  reform.  Supposing  I  had  refused 
to  withdraw  the  motion  after  the  Prime  Minister  had  made  such  a  satis- 
factory statement,  and  tried  to  force  the  House  to  a  division  when  I  got 
everything  I  wanted  in  a  promise  from  the  Prime  Minister  ?  Don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  treating  him  with  discourtesy  ?  When  I  wished, 
to  withdraw  the  motion  the  Irish  members  objected  to  it,  and  they  lost 
the  time  of  the  House  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  ior 
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no  purpose  whatever,  l^ecause  after  what  had  occurred  it  was  not  at  all  ' 
necessary  that  there  should  l>e  a  division.  I  come  to  another  point.  I 
alluded  to  the  attendance  at  the  Opera  House.  Let  me  say,  with  regard 
to  that  Opera  House  meeting,  that  it  was  what  I  call  a  tactical  mistake. 
I  must  say  that  I  did  not  anticipate  that  my  presence  would  hurt  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  my  friends,  but  when  it  is  said  that  before  I  went 
I  knew  it  was  a  Tory  meeting  and  that  it  was  originated  at  a  Tory 
Orange  Lodge,  I  say  that  statement  is  absolutely  false.  (Mr.  Riley  :  I 
will  give  my  authority.)  I  don't  care  for  anv  authority  ;  these  gentle- 
men [turning  to  those  on  the  platform]  will  take  my  word  in  the  matter 
when  I  tell  them  I  was  waited  upon  by  Liberal  members,  and  asked  to 
attend  the  meeting.  I  was  told  that  I  would  have  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion moved  by  Lord  Hartington  ;  that  a  Liberal — Earl  Cowper — was  to 
be  in  the  chair  ;  and  that  the  main  business  was  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Liberals.  I  went  without  the  slightest  idea  that  it  was  a  Tory 
meeting.  I  did  not  even  know  it  was  a  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union 
meeting.  When  I  was  waited  upon  it  was  never  mentioned  that  it  was 
a  meeting  other  than  a  meeting  called  by  a  number  of  Liberals  with  a 
view  to  protesting  against  the  Home  Rule  proposals.  (A  voice  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  ?)  Questions  can  be 
asked  at  the  close  of  my  address.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  report  to 
the  effect,  and  I  understand,  also,  that  it  was  said  at  the  Fulledge  meet- 
ing, that  Lord  Hartington  said  to  me  at  the  meeting,  "  Mr.  Rylands,  we 
are  in  the  wrong  place,"  and  that  I  replied,  "  Yes,  I  know  it."  Now, 
that  is  altogether  an  inaccurate  and  unfounded  statement.  What  I^rd 
Hartington  stated,  after  being  in  the  meeting  two-thirds  of  the  time, 
was,  "  I  say,  Rylands,  I  think  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many 
Tories."  I  said,  "  By  Jove,  we  are  in  a  regular  nest  of  them."  We 
were  taken  somewhat  by  surprise.  W^e  did  not  expect  to  be  in  a  nest 
of  Tories,  and  the  Tories  and  the  Liberals  were  there  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble 
you  so  long  on  these  matters,  but  there  is  an  imputation  upon  me  I  must 
cast  off,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  allude  to  it.  The 
imputation  is  that  I  have  been  actuated  in  the  course  I  have  taken  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone  because  I  was  disappointed  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  give  me  office.  It  is  as  well  to  put  it  broadly.  Let 
me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  should  have  felt  much  honoured  to  have 
been  appointed  to  a  suitable  office  under  the  Crown.  I  don't  want  to 
pretend  to  be  free  from  those  weaker  feelings  we  all  have.  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  this,  that  if  I  did  want  office  I  went  the  wrong  way  to  get  it. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  I  very  often  took  a  very  independent  line  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  line  against  the  Government.  I  have  not  gone 
against  the  Government  on  critical  occasions,  but  I  never  hesitated  yet, 
if  I  thought  the  Government  were  wrong,  to  tell  them  so,  and  to  criticise 
their  policy  and  their  action.  That  is  not  the  way  to  get  office.  You 
may  rely  upon  it  that  no  man  who  does  not  crawl  before  a  Government, 
hut  stands  up  straight  and  opposes  them,  is  looked  very  favourably  upon. 
I  will  tell  you  another  thing,  and  it  has  by  far  the  most  important  bearing 
on  the  case.  I  recollect  Mr.  Gladstone  speaking  at  Warrington  some 
years  ago.     In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  spoke  of  the  army  of  spending 
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sen^ants  of  the  Crown.  He  said  about  that  army,  who  are  the  men  who 
occupy  the  different  departments  of  the  State  in  central  offices  and 
downwards  —  "  Gentlemen,  that  army,  the  spending  servants 
of  the  Crown,  are  always  alive  to  their  own  interests,"  and  he  said 
further,  "when  the  public  are  asleep  they  take  advantage  of  it."  Now, 
I  have  tried  in  my  career  in  Parliament  to  resist  these  spending  servants 
of  the  Crown.  No  one  can  deny  that.  My  friend,  Mr.  Riley,  at  the 
Fulledge  meeting,  said  I  had  not  done  much  in  that  direction.  It  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  my  constituents,  it  is 
not  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  nor  the  opinion  of  the 
spending  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  this  army  always  make  it  a  rule 
that  a  man  who  resists  them  is  not  a  man  to  have  increased  authority 
given  him  on  any  account.  Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote.  I  must  not 
mention  names  here  either.  There  was  an  office  of  importance 
in  the  Government  vacant.  It  was  an  office  it  was  thought  I  might  have 
efficiently  filled.  It  was  believed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  I  should 
have  been  appointed  to  the  position.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of 
the  House,  was  walking  along  Pall  Mall  when  he  met  the  permanent 
secretary  of  the  office,  one  of  the  leading  spending  servants  of  the  Crown. 
He  was  a  great  man,  and  associated  with  the  highest  circles  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  intimate  with  memliers  of  the  Cabinet,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  downwards.  My  friend  said,  "  Well,  I  understand  Mr.  Rylands 
is  to  be  president  of  your  department."  "  Oh"  he  said,  "  I  can  tell  you 
this,  if  they  appoint  Mr.  Rylands  to  that  post  I  shall  resign.  I  won't 
stay  under  Mr.  Rylands."  Well,  gentlemen,  in  that  department  I  have 
prevented  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money  to  the  extent  of 
;^250,ooo.  I  have  saved  the  public  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  better  as  an  independent 
member  to  save  the  public  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  than  to 
receive  for  two  or  three  years  j^2,ooo  a  year  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
country.  There  is  another  department  to  which  I  have  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  I  mean  the  Admiralty.  Year  after  year  I  have  denounced 
the  mismanagement  of  the  dockyards.  I  saw  in  the  Titites  a  day  or  two 
ago  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  stating  that 
the  Lords  were  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  mismanagement  in  the 
dockyards  was  creating  a  great  waste  in  the  building  of  vessels,  and 
proposing  stringent  measures  for  the  reform  of  the  work.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  me  to  know  that  I  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
such  a  reform,  for  a  great  reform  will  no  doubt  arise,  and  there  will  be  a 
greater  saving  of  public  money  than  there  would  have  been  had  I  been 
employed  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  in  some  particular  department. 
My  friend  the  Chairman  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  am  afraid  if  I  don't 
mention  it  now  I  shan't  get  to  allude  to  it.  He  says  there  are  two 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Hartington  and  the  Chamberlain 
section,  and  wishes  to  know  what  course  I  intend  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  them.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  in  constant  communication  in 
the  course  I  have  taken  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  party.  I  have  attended 
every  meeting  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  party,  and  I  have  acted  thoroughly 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain.    I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have 
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been  in  constant  consultation  with  him,  have  acted  with  him,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  of  the  course  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  intend  to  support  him  in 
the  lines  on  which  he  is  moving  in  this  matter.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Hartington,  I  have  also  admired  very  much  indeed  the  steady  determi- 
nation he  has  evinced  in  opposition  to  these  bills  which  I  disapprove  of; 
but  I  am  lx)und  to  say  that  I  believe  these  two  sections,  to  which  my 
friend  the  chairman  has  alluded,  must  necessarily  come  together, 
I  hope  they  will  come  together.  At  all  events  I  believe  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  together,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  may 
come  together.  With  regard  to  this  Liberal  Union.  This  Liberal 
Union,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  committee,  a  large  Liberal  Union  Com- 
mittee. It  was  a  committee  formed  in  London  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  simply 
a  committee,  the  object  of  which  was  to  circulate  literature,  pamphlets 
and  other  things  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  I  joined 
that  committee  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  had  l)een  engaged 
circulating  literature  on  the  subject  when  the  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  It  was  proposed  that  instead  of  keeping  as 
a  committee  they  should  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
legislative  union,  the  object  of  that  association  to  spread  information  by 
means  of  lectures,  public  meetings,  &c.,  and  it  was  also  intended  to 
give  confidence  to  a  number  of  Liberal  members  of  Parliament — 
Unionists — who  were  threatened  with  attacks  on  their  seats  by  non- 
unionists.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  came  out  at  the  meeting, 
and  very  strongly  ;  but  so  far  as  Burnley  is  concerned  it  does  not  apply 
to  us  at  all.  I  don't  want  the  backing  of  any  Liberal  Union  Committee, 
and  I  won't  be  backed  by  any  Liberal  Union  Committee.  They  will 
no  doubt  support  me,  but  I  don't  ask  them  for  money  or  assistance  of 
that  kind.  I  am,  however,  a  member  of  the  association,  and  I  think  it 
is  important  that  it  should  be  supported  by  all  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes  more  to  speak  ;  I  should  like  to  know  why  this  Bill  was  brought 
forward.  Why  was  it  brought  forward  at  this  particular  time  ?  When 
we  stood  at  the  election  we  did  not  know  of  anything  like  this  being  put 
forward  until  it  was  brought  forward.  But  what  did  Mr.  Gladstone 
say  ?  I  quoted  his  speech  in  Burnley — he  said,  at  the  time  when  the 
elections  were  coming  on,  "  The  Liberal  party  is  in  a  slight  minority 
of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  a  minority  which  may  become 
a  majority  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  vote."  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  first 
Midlothian  speech  said  that  if  the  Liberal  party  was  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  that,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
measures  in  respect  to  which,  at  the  first  step  of  its  progress,  it  would  be 
in  the  power  ot  the  party  coming  from  Ireland  to  say,  "  Unless  you  do 
this  and  unless  you  do  that  we  will  turn  you  out  of  Parliament."  This 
is  what  Mr.  Parnell  is  saying  now,  and  I  believe  it  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate circumstance  that  the  Bill  should  have  been  prepared  and 
brought  forward  at  the  time  it  was  in  order  to  get  the  votes  of  a  section  of 
the  House.  Let  me  say  further,  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  gentle- 
men for  whom  I  have  great  respect  who  are  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and 
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let  me  tell  you  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  forget  how  many 
Liberals  voted  for  it.  (A  voice  :  230.)  I  mean  to  say  out  of  this  230 
there  is  a  large  proportion,  more  or  less,  who  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bills.  ("No.")  Many  have  stated  it.  lam  not  saying 
what  is  not  known  to  the  public.  Members  of  Parliament,  many  of  them 
having  voted  for  the  Bill,  said  there  must  be  considerable  alterations  in 
it  before  it  would  be  satisfactory.  What  does  Mr.  Bright  say  about  the 
Bill.  (A  voice:  "Jacob  Bright?")  No;  John  Bright.  Mr.  Bright 
says  "  My  sympathy  with  Ireland,  north  and  south,  compels 
me  to  condemn  the  proposed  legislature.  I  believe  a  United  Parlia- 
ment can  be  and  will  be  more  just  to  all  classes  in  Ireland  than 
any  Parliament  that  can  meet  in  Dublin  under  the  provisions  of  Mr, 
Gladstone's  Bill."  He  says  "If Mr.  Gladstone's  great  authority  were 
withdrawn  from  these  Bills  I  doubt  if  twenty  members  outside  the  Irish 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  support  them.  The  more  I  con- 
sider them  the  more  I  lament  they  have  been  offered  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  country."  I  must  say  I  consider  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
given  his  authority  to  the  Bill— if  these  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  any- 
one else  they  would  have  been  scouted  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  I  will  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  everybody.  Let 
us  ask  this  important  matter  like  men.  Let  ever}'  man  put  it  to  his  own 
conscience — I  am  going  to  ask  him  this  question — suppose  at  a  general 
election,  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  power,  in  order  to  get  the  Irish 
vote,  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  a  measure  like  this.  I  know  we  should 
dall  have  gone  through  the  country  denouncing  it,  and  stating  that  Lor 
Salisbury  had  sold  himself  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Don't  let  us  blind 
ourselves  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Talking  alx)ut  these  Bills  I 
can  tell  you  that  within  a  week  of  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, gentlemen  who  are  in  the  Cabinet  responsible  for  these 
Bills,  denounced  the  Bill  in  strong  terms.  A  short  time  previously 
they  denounced  them  in  the  country.  I  hold  here — I  won't  trouble  you 
with  reading  extracts — the  speeches  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Mundella.  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  anticipating  that  Lord  Salisbury  might 
enter  into  compact  with  the  Parnellites,  said  he  would  let  them  for  a 
few  months  stew  in  their  own  Parnellite  juice,  and  when  they  stunk  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  countr)',  then  the  country  would  fling  them  in  dis- 
grace to  the  constituencies,  and  the  nation  would  pronounce  final 
judgment  upon  them.  I  can  quote  from  Mr.  Mundella  and  other 
members.  I  am  showing  you  that  these  men  who,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Cabinet,  were  denouncing  measures  of  this  kind, 
were  offered  seats  in  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  Mr.  Mundella 
said,  they  found  salvation  there,  and  they  agreed  to  going  in  with  the 
preparation  of  this  Bill.  But  when  it  had  been  prepared,  and  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  they  agreed  to  accept  it,  and  recommended 
it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reason  I  could  not  vote  con- 
scientiously for  this  Bill  was  that  I  considered  the  Bill  did  actually 
establish  a  separate  and  Independent  Parliament  for  Ireland.  I  con- 
sidered it  was  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
believed  it  would  entail  on  this  country  serious  dangers  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  expenditure.     I  will  show  you  which  way  directly.     I 
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say,  further,  that  this  Bill  would  not  have  settled  the  Irish  question. 
I  am  asked  about  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ;  I  will  just  glance  at  them 
as  rapidly  as  I  can. — (A  voice:  "Conclude.") — I  will,  as  rapidly  as  I 
can,  tell  you  what  I  object  to  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  In  the  first 
place  this  Bill,  in  creating  a  separate  and  Independent  Parliament,  pre- 
scribes the  dealing  with  certain  matters  by  the  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
This  is  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  pass  laws  relating  to  the  making 
of  peace  or  war,  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  affairs,  &c. ,  &c.  I  con- 
sider that  all  these  restrictions  are  just  what  will  create  between  this 
Irish  Parliament  and  Irish  Executive  the  greatest  possible  friction  in 
political,  commercial  and  financial  questions.  Just  imagine  that  a 
Parliament  had  been  created  with  the  appointment  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  vSecretary  of  State,  with  the  Privy 
Councillors  surrounding  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  would  no  doubt 
attend  to  the  direction  or  advice  of  his  ministers.  Take  any  one  of 
these  subjects  ;  take  for  instance  trade  ;  this  Parliament  of  Ireland  is 
forbidden  to  pass  any  regulations  with  regard  to  trade.  Just  imagine 
what  will  happen.  Suppose  the  people  of  Ireland  were  taught  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  as  he  has  taught  them,  that  in  order  to  develop  the  industry  of 
Ireland  they  needed  protective  duties,  don't  you  think  if  you  passed 
resolutions  in  direct  opposition  to  their  right  to  make  laws  in  order  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  country, — don't  you  see  that  Parliament  would 
be  hampered  in  raising  a  question  which  they  say  is  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  country  ?  .Suppose  we  refused  them  this  protection  and 
they  say  "We  shall  stop  paying  you  money  we  promised  you"?  I 
mention  that  as  one  case.  Suppose  there  was  another  question  asso- 
ciated with  this  and  other  countries.  Do  you  think  you  can  prevent 
them  from  passing  resolutions?  (A  Voice  :  "  They  want  trusting  "  and 
interruption.)  I  come  to  the  payment.  What  is  the  payment — the 
tribute  that  the  Irish  Parliament  undertakes  to  pay  ?  Why  it  means 
;i^4,200,ooo.  That  is  payment  to  a  foreign  Government.  If  you  put 
out  the  police  itis;i^3, 250,000,  customs  and  excise  which  this  Parliament 
of  Ireland  is  expected  to  pay  in  perpetuity  to  this  country.  They  say 
we  don't  want  anything  from  you, — we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
country.  Mr.  Riley  says  they  are  bound  to  pay  it.  Yes,  they  are 
bound  to  'pay  it  if  they  raise  customs  and  excise,  but  suppose  they 
refuse  to  raise  these — (Voices:  "Trust  them  first"  —  interruption — 
another  voice:  "Try 'em") — I  decline  on  behalt  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  upon  no  security  whatever  to  go  and  pay  to  the  Irish  people 
a  large  portion  of  the  taxation  which  is  now  levied  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  share  of  which  belongs  to  Ireland.  But  suppose, 
gentlemen,  what  I  believe  would  be  a  fact  that  the  effect  of  this 
separation  would  be  to  create  very  much  uncertainty,  very  much  want  of 
confidence  among  people  in  connection  with  Ireland  ;  capital  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  country.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no  "  and  "  Nonsense," 
followed  by  interruption).  There  would  be  greater  distress — (Louduproar, 
in  which  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost. )  There  are  many  other 
points  in  connection  with  these  bills.  I  might  say  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill — the  Purchase  Bill — is  inseparable  from  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  I 
know  old  Radicals  who  say,"  You  could  vote  for  Home  Rule  and  not  for 
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the  other,"  but  if  you  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill  you  will  find  the  Tories 
and  Whigs  joining  and  passing— (Interruption.)  You  will  then  find  you 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  being  passed.  Do 
you  think  the  English  people  are  to  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of — (Cries  of 
"  No,  no,"  and  uproar.)  The  bill  provides  this  amount  that  the  rents 
are  to  De  collected  topaythisintereston  sinking  fund,  this  ;[^i 50,000,000. 
Are  you  gentleiren  so  ignorant  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  few  years  as  not  to  know  that  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
all  the  world  is  to  collect  rents  if  they  are  behindhand  ?  I  can  tell  you 
that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  delivering  his  speech  in  moving  the  Land 
Bill  Mr.  Bright  was  listening  to  him.  The  following  day  I  saw  him, 
when  he  said,  "  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  about  security,  and 
the  amount  of  money  to  collect  for  the  rents,  I  was  nearly  getting  up 
and  interrupting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  asking  him  to  say  who  will  have 
the  power  of  eviction."  They  will  never  get  rents  in  Ireland  without 
there  is  some  power.  Who  are  to  have  the  power  of  eviction  ?  Why, 
of  course,  the  Irish  representatives,  the  Irish  Parliament.  Do  you  think 
from  what  you  have  heard  about  the  dealing  of  the  Land  League  and 
Mr.  Parnell — do  you  think  if  the  Irish  Parliament  were  to  put  in  force 
evictions — do  you  think  these  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
be  re-elected  ?  Certainly  not.  They  would  be  discredited,  and  particu- 
larly it  would  be  said  that  all  this  money  was  being  paid  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners  in  England.  I  tell  you,  rather  than  be  a  party — (Interrup- 
tion.) A  considerable  number  of  landowners  for  100  years  have  been 
receiving  more  rents  than  they  were  entitled  to,  so  I  say  I  should  be 
guilty  of  an  act  which  would  be  a  discredit  to  my  whole  life  as  a  public 
man.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  ver}'  kind  attention  that  you 
have  given  to  me.  I  would  only  say  this,  that  amongst  all  things  I  have 
the  greatest  fear  about  in  connection  with  this  bill  is  that  so  far  from 
settling  the  question,  it  will  bring  us  more  trouble.  I  have  got  speeches 
of  Mr.  Parnell  to  prove  that  they  never  will  be  satisfied  until  they  have 
a  Parliament  with  such  complete  power  that  they  shall  be  able  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  Ireland  as  a  nation.  They  go  for  this  measure,  no 
doubt,  speaking  in  a  reasonable  way  at  the  present  time  because  they 
know  if  they  get  a  Parliament  like  this  they  will  get  enormous  advan- 
tages on  which  they  can  raise  their  strength  for  future  labours.  I  know 
what  is  said  ;  I  have  heard  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  I  have  heard 
it  privately  from  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  these 
people  won't  submit,  if  they  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute,  if  they  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  England,  we  have  the  supremacy  of  our  military 
and  navy.  No  doul)t  we  have,  but  I  do  believe  if  the  demands  of  this 
bill  should  render  it  necessary  that  we  should  make  use  of  the  military 
and  navy  in  order  to  re-conquer  the  country,  I  say  it  would  be  a  crime 
of  fratricide.  This  is  a  contemplation  I  shrink  to  take,  and  when  people 
speak  of  the  supremacy  of  England  being  assured,  and  when  I  see  men 
endanger  such  a  catastrophe,  they  don't  show  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  statesmanship.  I  say  you  have  in  all  these  questions,  of  rent,  pro- 
tective duties,  the  various  arrangements  with  regard  to  trade,  with 
reference  to  foreign  complications,  circumstances  on  which  these 
countries  might  sooner  or  later  be  brought  into  conflict.     Fortunately,  I 
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think  that  the  -Bill  I  have  been  talking  alx)ut  is  dead.  (Loud  cries 
of  "No,  no"  and  uproar.)  It  is  dead  in  Parliament.  (Interruption, 
and  a  Voice  :  "  You  tried  to  kill  it,") — and  then  that  the  Bill  should  not 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  autumn.  That  I  think  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
course,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  felt  himself — (Interruption 
during  which  Mr.  Rylands  was  understood  to  regret  the  course  Mr. 
Gladstone  laid  himself  open  to  pursue. )  Continuing,  he  said  :  I  believe 
he  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  plan  of  giving  such  a  measure  of  local 
government  to  Ireland  as  he  would  give  to  Scotland,  England  and 
Wales.  This  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  himself,  and  what  I  believe 
he  will  have  to  go  back  to.  ("Never.")  If  he  goes  back  to  that,  as 
I  telieve  he  will,  I  can  only  say  I  shall  be  delighted  to  support  him  in 
any  measure  which  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  I  rish  people,  to  manage 
to  a  large  extent  their  own  affairs.  I  understood  that  the  three  condi- 
tions Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  formerly  were,  that  nothing  must 
endanger  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  nothing  must  interfere  with  the' 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  which  must  adequately  protect  the 
minority  in  Ireland.  I  will  not  consent  to  accept  a  measure  except  all 
these  three  conditions  are  included.  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  a  dissolution, 
and  if  I  am  again  honoured  by  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Burnley,  I 
shall  be  prepared  on  these  matters  to  give  a  cordial  support  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Now  you  must  understand  when  people  tell  you  that  the 
question  before  you  is  Home  Rule  or  Coercion — I  say  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  say  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  entirely  opposed  to 
Coercion.  Notwithstanding  I  am  opposed  to  Coercion,  I  would  not 
give  other  countries  such  laws  and  such  powers  as  would  allow  property 
to  be  destroyed,  murder  to  be  committed,  and  the  offenders  go 
unpunished.  I  want  life  and  property  to  be  safe,  and  order  to  be  main- 
tained ;  but  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  imprisoning  men  without  trial, 
or  applying  the  extreme  provisions  of  the  Act  of  l88i.  Suppose  on  the 
contrary  I  am  not  selected  by  the  Liberals  of  Burnley.  Well  then,  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  that  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  great  pain  and  regret.  If 
the  Liberals  of  Burnley,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  withdraw  their 
confidence  from  me,  and  I  cease  to  be  a  member  for  Burnley,  I  shall  not 
stand  for  any  other  constituency,  and  you  will  close  my  public  career. 
It  will  be  sad  to  me,  but  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
during  my  public  life,  beginning  from  my  school-boy  days,  for  fifty  years 
I  have  been  connected  with  every  movement  in  favour  of  getting  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  commeicial  advantages  and  freedom  for  this 
country.  I  shall  feel  that  while  before  I  went  into  Parliament  I  was 
engaged  actively  in  the  various  struggles  which  the  Liberal  party  were 
making  to  maintain  their  views  and  to  increase  the  recognition  of  them 
— I  shall  recollect  that  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  Parliament,  now 
nearly  twenty  years — I  have  been  honoured  by  having  the  liberty  of 
giving  my  vote  for  some  of  the  great  measures  which  during  that  time 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  which  I 
believe,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  now,  will  make  his 
name  illustrious  in  the  history  of  this  country.  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  looking  back  upon  many  triumphs  I  have  enjoyed  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it  in  connection  with  the  great  Liberal  party,  with 
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which  I  have  been  so  long  identified,  and  I  shall  console  myself  in  the 
disappointment  I  shall  feel  by  recollecting  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  I  have  made  for  50  years,  notwithstanding  the  deep  interest  I 
have  felt  with  you  and  the  kind  sympathy  I  have  received  from  you,  the 
close  connection  we  have  had  together,  that  on  account  of  one  single 
difference  of  opinion  you  withdraw  your  confidence  from  me  and  relegate 
me  to  private  life. 

After  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  kind  and  courteous  attention  which 
had  been  given  him,  Mr.  Rylands  resumed  his  seat. 


No.  VI. 

Address  to  the  Electors  of  Burnley,  delivered  at  Lower hous:,  June,  1886. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  I  am  very  pleased,  notwith- 
standing there  is  some  difference  in  opinion,  which  I  regret  to  see,  to 
come  to  Lowerhouse.     I  have  always  liked  the  Lowerhouse  people.     I 
have  received  from  them  at  every  election  the  warmest  possible  support, 
and  therefore  I  am  pleased  to  come  and  see  you  to-night.     You  recollect 
that  last  November,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  standing  before  you,  I 
alluded  to  a  number  of  very  important  public  questions,  and  I  spoke  to 
you  about  the  great   expenditure — ^the  lavish    and    wasteful    national 
expenditure — which  I  had  been  seeking,  as  your  former  representative,, 
as  far  as  possible  to  reduce.       I  spoke  of  taxation,  which  I  believed  was 
unfairly  levied,  and  which  might  be  very  much  altered  in  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  ;  I  spoke  of  the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  and 
pointed  out  that  measures  might  be  adopted  which  would  have  the 
effect,  not  of  injuring  the  landlords  in  any  way,  but  of  increasing  to  a 
large  extent  the  production,  of  food  in  the  country,  and  of  providing 
industry  and  securing  prosperity   to   many  who   were   then  starving. 
Gentlemen,  I  looked  forward,  when  I  was  asking  for  your  support  in 
November,  to  a  Parliament  in  which  I  might  have  been  some  use  to  you. 
I  went  to  Parliament  not  to  seek  anything  for  myself ;  I  have  not  got  a 
penny  by  being  a  member  of  Parliament ;  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  its  duties  ;  I  have  acted  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  I  have 
studied  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
large,  but  I  think  my  constituents  at  Burnley,  although  they  may  differ 
from  me  on  this  point  at  present,  will  at  all  events  bear  testimony  that 
I   have  always  been  anxious  to  promote,  in   every  way  I  could,  the 
interests  of  my  constituents.     I  have  never  had  anything  but  a  desire  to 
do  what  was  just  and  right,  and  make  myself  as  useful  as  I  could.     But 
that  prospect  of  good  and  useful  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  you  and  the 
United  Kingdom  has  all  been  swept  away.     This  last  Parliament  has 
been  practically  an  alx)rtion  ;  it  has  been  a  barren  Parliament ;  it  has 
done  nothing  for  any  of  the  people  of  this  country.     We  have  wasted,, 
so  to  speak,  the  months  we  have  been  sitting  in  London  ;  and  why  has 
it  been  so  ?      Because,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  blue  sky,  this  measure 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  brought  forward  struck  us  all  with  astonish- 
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merit,  and  many  of  us  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  dismay.  It  swept 
away  all  those  great  questions  that  we  as  Liberals  were  anxious  to 
promote,  and  it  brought  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
questions  that  ever  was  submitted  by  any  Prime  Minister  before.  I 
regret  as  much  as  any  of  you  that  there  should  have  been  a  measure 
produced  that  we  as  a  united  Liberal  party  could  not  accept. 
You  must  not  suppose  that  it  is  any  pleasure  to  me  to  have  gone 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  late  division.  You  know  very 
well  that  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  since  he  joined 
.  the  Liberal  party.  I  was  a  Liberal  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
W.IS  a  Liberal.  I  was  a  Liberal  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  High 
Church  Tor}',  but  ever  since  he  took  the  lead  of  the  Liberal  party  I  have 
supported  him  until  he  produced  a  measure  which  I  do  not  believe  is 
consistent  with  true  Liberalism,  and  which  I  do  not  believe  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  therefore,  when  this  measure  was  produced 
the  whole  situation  was  changed.  How  was  it  likely  that  we  could  ex- 
pect such  a  measure  from  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Don't  you  know  that  within 
two  or  three  years  he  has,  when  speaking  of  local  self-government  for 
Ireland,  said  he  would  be  no  party  to  any  measure  that  could  not  equally 
be  given  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales?  Don't  you  know  that  he 
has  said  again  and  again  he  would  be  no  party  to  any  disruption  of  the 
kingdom — any  separate  Government  for  Ireland  that  did  not  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
He  said  that  again  and  again,  and  therefore  we  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  utterly  surprised  and  astonished  when  this  Bill  was  produced. 
My  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  John  Bright,  has  stated  in  a  letter  that  he 
did  not  believe  if  the  measure  had  Ijeen  produced  by  any  less  authority 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  voted  for  it.  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  from  what  I  know 
from  personal  intimacy,  and  from  many  conversations  with  numerous 
Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  many  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill — I  tell  you  as  a  positive  fact  that  I 
have  no  moredoubt  aboutit  than  that  I  am  standing  on  this  platform,  when 
I  say  that  if  that  measure  had  been  produced  by  any  other  person  than 
our  great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  have  been  scouted  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  is  a  fact,  and  I  tell  you  that  many  of  the 
members  for  various  reasons  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
although  at  the  time  they  believed  that  the  measure,  in  its  then  shape, 
was  dangerous.  But,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  take 
that  course,  and  therefore  I  voted  against  the  Bill ;  and  it  seems  that 
because  I  voted  against  the  Bill  I  am  to  be  condemned.  I  ask  any  of 
you  —let  me  put  it  to  the  conscience  and  the  judgment  of  any  man  in 
this  room — would  you  have  respected  me  if,  believing  as  I  did,  that  this 
Bill — I  may  say  these  Bills,  for  there  are  two  Bills,  one  for  Home  Rule 
and  the  other  for  Land  Purchase — believing  that  these;  Bills  were 
injurious  to  the  country  and  dangerous  in  the  future,  what  would  you 
have  thought  of  me  if  I  had  voted  for  them  ?  The  Conservatives  and  I 
differ  upon  many  subjects,  but  upon  this  we  were  agreed.  If  a  foreign 
army  were  to  threaten  to  invade  this  country  as  Napoleon  did  before 
many   here  were  born,  then  Conservatives  and  Radicals  would  join 
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together,  and  I  hope  the  youngest  amongst  us  will  remember  that  in 
regard  to  the  great  questions  that  may  affect  the  interests  of  this  country 
in  the  world,  we  ought  to  place  patriotism  before  party.  I  have  been  a 
very  sound  party  man.  Nobody  can  say  I  have  not  been  a  sound  party 
man,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  refused  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Conservatives  in  any  good  work.  I  remember  perfectly  well  in 
those  days  of  the  famine,  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  my 
native  town  of  Warrington,  I,  along  with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who 
was  a  very  strong  political  opponent  of  mine,  and  with  a  great  number  of 
other  leading  Conser\-atives  of  Warrington,  besides  dissenting  ministers 
and  Radicals  of  various  kinds,  went  from  door  to  door  relieving  the  distress. 
What  would  you  have  said  of  me  if,  feeling  as  I  did  at  that  time  the 
necessity  of  aiding  my  poorer  brethren,  I  had  stood  aside  because  I  had  to 
go  with  Tories  ?  Let  us  dismiss  that  for  a  moment  entirely  ;  let  us  act 
according  to  our  own  conscientious  convictions  of  what  is  right,  what- 
ever views  others  happen  to  take.  It  may  be  that  others  who  go  with 
us  are  Conservatives,  but  the  meeting  at  the  Opera  House  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  Tory  meeting.  It  is  quite  true  a  number  of  Tories 
were  there,  but  I  went  to  support  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Hartington,  and 
a  number  of  other  Liberals  went  to  that  meeting  in  order  to  oppose 
measures  which  we  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  this  country.  I  cannot 
think  you  believe  that  a  member  of  Parliament  is  to  be  a  mere  delegate. 
Do  you  believe  it  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  member  of  Parliament  is  to  be  a 
mere  delegate  and  have  no  thought  of  his  own  ;  that  he  is  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment, and,  without  exercising  his  own  brain,  and  without  exercising  his 
own  conscience,  he  is  at  all  times  to  say  to  his  constituents,  "Now,  what- 
ever you  say,  or  whatever  the  Burnley  Liberal  Council  decide  I  will  sub- 
mit to?"  If  you  have  members  of  Parliament  of  that  kind  the  British 
Parliament  will  very  soon  sink  beneath  contempt.  You  will  very  soon 
have  in  Parliament  people  who  will  not  be  of  any  good  to  you.  There 
are  Parliaments  in  the  world  containing  men  of  that  description.  There 
is  too  much  of  it  in  America.  You  will  never  have  independent  members 
of  Parliament,  above  all  personal  interest,  above  all  corruption,  bribes 
and  jobbery  ;  you  will  never  have  men  of  that  kind  if  you  insist  upon 
having  a  lot  of  delegates.  What  will  induce  a  man  to  be  a  delegate  ? 
Simply  this,  that  he  can  make  something  by  being  in  Parliament.  If  a 
man  is  unworthy  enough  to  say  ' '  I  will  have  no  conscience  of  my  own 
and  no  views  of  my  own,"  he  will  take  good  care,  if  he  gets  into  Parlia- 
ment, to  secure  some  means  of  getting  money  into  his  pocket.  You 
have  a  right,  in  choosing  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  have  regard  to  his 
general  opinions.  You  had  regard  to  my  general  views.  I  have  never 
disguised  my  opinions.  In  former  elections  I  have  gone  over  the  whole 
ground  of  [politics,  and  you  knew  generally  what  my  views  were. 
Knowing  my  views  generally,  you  had  confidence  in  me,  and  as  it 
happens  in  regard  to  the  great  questions  upon  which  I  was  enabled  to 
speak  to  you,  I  have  gone  with  the  opinions  you  yourselves  held  because 
I  entertained  those  opinions  myself  conscientiously.  But  on  this  ques- 
tion what  happened  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  you  recollect  that  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  nothing  of  any  importance  about 
Ireland  except  that  he  would  oppose  any  legislation  for  Ireland  that 
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would  separate  Ireland  from  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  at  that  time  the  Irish  were  taking  a  rather  remarkable  course.  I 
will  remind  you  about  something  that  took  place,  because  it  is  possible 
you  have  forgotten  it.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  manifesto  Mr.  Parnell 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  election  last  November — this  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
is  now  to  be  taken  as  your  friend,  and  of  whom  it  is  considered  that  any 
terms  he  makes  are  perfectly  safe  and  may  be  depended  upon.  On 
November  20,  1885,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  is  now  described  as  so  good  a 
friend  to  the  Liberal  party  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  said  the  Lil^ral 
party  were  making  an  appeal  under  false  pretences,  and  he  described 
that  party  as  being  perfidious,  dangerous,  and  incompetent.  [Mr. 
Rylands  here  read  the  manifesto  in  question  through.]  What  do  you 
think  of  a  manifesto  like  that,  issued  so  late  as  last  November  ?  Does 
that  sound  like  a  manifesto  from  a  gentleman  who  is  lx)iling  over  with 
the  warmest  feelings  of  affection  to  the  Liberal  party  ?  V'ou  very  pro- 
perly cheered  Mr.  Gladstone  when  I  came  in.  I  don't  object  to  it  for  a 
moment,  but  let  us  understand  one  another.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  infallible  ?  Do  you  think  he  cannot  make  mistakes  ?  As  it 
happens,  he  admits  that  he  has  made  mistakes.  You  recollect  in  the 
last  Parliament  there  was  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  the  frightful 
destruction  of  life  at  Suakim,  and  a  great  expenditure  of  money.  I 
ventured  in  Parliament  to  strongly  protest  against  that  policy.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  Midlothian  address  last  November,  admitted  that 
there  had  been  mistakes  in  his  Egyptian  policy.  But  my  point  is  this  : 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  infallible,  surely  we  must  all  exercise  our  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  any  measures  that  he  proposes.  Of  course  we 
Liberals  are  more  disposed  to  accept  a  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
than  to  oppose  it,  but  still  we  are  bound,  every  one  of  us,  to  consider 
carefully  in  our  minds  whether  the  measure  is  right  or  wrong ;  and  if 
we  believe  it  is  wrong,  then  surely  nobody  will  expect  that  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  believes  it  is  wrong  should  go  in  its  support.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  have  alluded  to,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  have 
so  completely  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  my  Burnley  friends  with  this 
exception— nobody  can  say  I  have  not  kept  in  harmony  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Burnley,  and  nobody  can  say  I  have  not 
done  my  duty  as  far  as  my  ability  would  allow  me  to  do  it — I  say  I 
have  reason  to  complain  that  after  nearly  eleven  years'  service,  during 
which  you  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  during  which  I  have 
devoted  all  my  time  and  energies  to  your  service  without  any  stint  in 
any  way  ;  I  say  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  complain  if  my  old  friends, 
simply  because  on  this  point  I  entertain  a  conscientious  and  serious 
objection  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  I  think  it  is  rather  hard  if  on 
that  account  I  should  be,  as  some  people  call  it,  given  the  sack.  I 
admit  that  if  you  were  selecting  a  new  candidate  ;  if  a  man  had  come 
before  you  who  had  had  no  previous  connection  with  you,  you  might 
have  taken  this  as  a  question  upon  which  the  issue  should  be  decided, 
and  refused  to  accept  a  candidate  who  did  not  agree  with  you,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  different  thing  with  an  old  friend  and  an  old  servant. 
I  think,  although  I  may  have  differed  from  some  of  you,  it  is  not  very 
generous  that  I  should  not  be  supported  by  many  of  those  with  whom  I 
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have  had  such  great  pleasure  in  working  before.  A  very  worthy  and 
excellent  friend  of  mine,  who  is  not  here,  but  who  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Lilieral  committee — I  mean  Mr.  John 
Heap — wrote  a  letter  to  me  stating  as  his  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
course  I  was  taking,  that  I  was  in  favour  of  coercion.  Now  if  Mr. 
Heap  had  been  here  I  should  have  told  him,  as  I  tell  you,  that  coercion 
is  not  what  I  am  in  favour  of.  I  do  not  want  coercion.  But  let  us 
understand  what  coercion  really  means.  If  the  powers  of  Government 
are  used  to  punish  and  imprison  men  for  their  political  opinions,  that  is 
coercion  that  cannot  be  justified,  and  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  it.  I 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Coercion  Bill  of  1881.  Under  that 
Bill  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  imprisoned  1,000  men  without  trial. 
Not  one  of  them  was  even  brought  before  the  magistrates  or  judges  to 
hear  the  charges  against  them.  They  were  imprisoned  very  often  upon 
information  which  might  have  been  given  spitefully  against  them,  and 
they  were  put  in  prison  without  having  an  opportunity  of  going  before  a 
jury.  I  abominate  any  such  proceedings.  I  think  you  have  no  right 
to  imprison  men  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
charge  against  them,  and  of  answering  that  charge,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  coercion  that  I  altogether  disapprove  of,  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to 
see  any  coercive  measures  of  that  kind  re-enacted.  I  would  allow  any 
man  to  exercise  his  political  opinions  on  any  question  according  to  his 
conscience  and  judgment.  I  cannot  use  language  sufficiently  expressive 
of  my  detestation  of  that  most  distasteful  thing — that,  because  a  man 
happens  to  have  opinions  different  from  the  executive  or  powers  of 
government,  that,  therefore,  he  should  be  put  in  prison.  That  is 
coercion  without  doubt  ;  but  in  Ireland  there  is  something  else  besides 
political  opinion.  There  are  unfortunately  a  large  number  of  crimes  of 
a  peculiar  character  in  Ireland.  It  is  quite  true  that,  under  orders, 
there  are  fewer  of  these  crimes  at  the  present  time.  Still,  even  recently 
there  have  been  crimes  that  have  been  horrifying.  There  was  a  case 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  poor  old  man  who  had  supplied  something  to 
one  who  was  boycotted.  This  poor  old  man,  with  his  daughters,  lived 
in  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  rather  lonely,  and  one  night  a  number 
of  men  went  with  masks  on  their  faces,  and  called  this  man  before  them. 
The  daughters  knelt  down  and  begged  for  the  old  man's  life.  The  men  did 
not  shoot  him  dead,  but  they  shot  his  legs,  and  he  died  in  great  agony 
before  his  weeping  family.  Do  you  think  that  crimes  like  that  should  go 
unpunished  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  authority  of  the  law  should  not  be 
made  use  of  to  stop  atrocities  of  that  kind  ?  And  when  you  heard,  as 
you  did  recently,  that  an  order  was  sent  forth  that  crimes  of  that  kind 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  the  maiming  of  cattle  and  treating  them 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  should  cease,  do  you  think  that  crimes  of  that 
kind  should  not  be  dealt  with,  and  that  if  men  who  were  guilty  of  such 
crimes  were  caught  and  punished  that  it  would  be  coercion  ?  Then 
there  has  been  destruction  of  property  in  various  directions.  Do  you 
think  it  is  right,  because  a  man  happens  not  to  belong  to  a  particular 
society  in  Ireland  ;  if  he  does  not  choose  to  join  a  body  with  the  view 
of  making  his  neighbours'  lives  miserable,  do  you  think  it  is  right  that 
should  go  on  and  the  law  not  take  means  to  punish  them  ?     I  know 
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you  don't.  You  English  men  would  never  stand  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  England  we  should  all  rise  to  a  man  and  say  that  the  law  must  be 
maintained,  and  that  if  there  was  not  sufficient  power  to  ferret  out  and 
punish  these  crimes  the  Executive  must  have  that  power.  What  is  the 
fact  in  this  very  case  ?  Why,  although  this  crime  must  have  been 
known  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  nobody  up  to  this  day  has 
been  discovered  as  the  perpetrator,  and  nobody  has  been  punished.  I, 
for  one,  put  aside  coercion  ;  I  object  to  coercion  as  much  as  anybody, 
but  I  say  the  Government  are  bound  to  see  that  law  and  order  are 
properly  provided  for  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  I  therefore  dismiss  that  idea  of  coercion,  and  I  hope  that 
none  of  my  friends  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  in  favour  of 
coercion,  or  that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  any  alternative.  I  am  in  favour 
of  doing  anything  in  my  power,  and  everything  in  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment, to  promote  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Irish  people.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  support  any  scheme  of  giving  very  enlarged  self-govern- 
ment to  Ireland,  which  should  be  given  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  subject  to  these  conditions  : — The  first  is,  I  would  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom  ;  secondly,  I  would  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament ;  and  thirdly,  I  would  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  minority  in  Ireland.  Now  these  are  very  reasonable  propositions, 
you  will  see,  and  also  they  are  propositions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self laid  down  as  being  conditions  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  any 
measure  for  local  government.  To  show  you  that  I  am  not  hostile  to 
any  measure  of  a  reasonable  and  fair  character,  I  suggested  to  the 
Government  through  an  influential  gentleman  who  saw  me  on  their 
behalf,  that  if  they  would  withdraw  that  Bill  and  bring  forward  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  extended  powers  of  local  self-government  for  Ireland 
subject  to  the  three  conditions  I  have  named,  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Liberal  party  would  be  united  upon  it,  and  this  great  disruption 
would  have  been  avoided  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  seeing  as  he  did  see,  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  in  his  own  ranks  many  of 
the  men  who  were  going  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  disapproved  of 
the  bills — if  he  had  withdrawn  his  l)ills  there  would  have  been  no  dis- 
solution and  no  disruption  of  the  party  ;  and  then  in  August  or  October 
he  might  have  brought  forward  further  bills  which  were  not  open  to  the 
great  objections  we  pointed  out.  Cuiiously  enough  Mr.  Gladstone 
almost  comes  to  the  point  I  have  stated,  because  in  speaking  of  the 
bills  being  dead,  and  admitting  there  was  considerable  objection  to 
them,  he  said  "  There  is  one  thing  that  survives,  and  that  is  the  principle 
and  policy  of  self-government  for  Ireland.  To  candidates  this  proposi- 
tion leaves  absolute  freedom  as  to  the  means  for  giving  effect  to  self- 
government  for  Ireland,  and,  of  course,  as  to  the  question  of  land 
purchase."  If  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that,  why  am  I  opposed,  gentlemen  ? 
My  friend  Alderman  Greenwood  is  opposing  me.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  in  opposition  to  that,  if  he  thinks  it  right.  He  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  respect  him,  and  hope  nothing  will  occur  in  this  contest 
that  will  prevent  us  being  good  friends  in  the  future.  If  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words  are  to  be  taken  as  they  stand,  he  says  a  candidate  in  favour  of  the 
principle  and   policy  of  self-government  for  Ireland  ought    to   have 
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absolute  freedom  as  to  the  means  for  giving  effect  to  self-government  for 
Ireland,  and,  of  course,  as  to  the  question  of  land  purchase ;  then  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  be  consistent,  should  tell  you  gentlemen  of  Lowerhouse 
that  you  have  now  a  candidate  before  you  in  my  person  who  is  in  favour 
of  self-government  to  Ireland,  and  to  support  me,  leaving  me  absolutely 
at  liberty  in  regard  to  any  details  as  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  in 
regard  to  land  purchase.  I  have  told  you  what  my  conditions  are ;  I  have 
used  the  language  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  used  within  a  very  short 
period  ;  therefore  I  say  that  what  you  have  to  do,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  is  that  you  may  reasonably  support  me  with  the  understanding 
that  I  am  altogether  in  favour  of  a  general  measure  applicable  not  only 
to  Ireland  but  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  subject  to  the  conditions  which  I 
have  laid  down.  But  at  the  same  time  I  tell  you  that  if  the  Bill  made 
its  appearance  in  the  House  next  October  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears,  I  should  oppose  that  Bill,  and  therefore  it  is  simply  that  I  am 
prepared  to  support  it  if  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  fit  to  take  any  other  line 
and  get  rid  of  what  I  object  to  in  these  Bills  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  a 
great  number  of  Liberal  members  would  be  happy  to  join  in  such  a 
measure  as  might  give  satisfaction  to  Ireland  upon  right  principles,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  made  applicable  to  Scotland  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Why  is  this  Bill  brought  forward  now  ?  That  is  the  question. 
Why  did  Mr.  Gladstone,  never  having  given  the  slightest  intimation  of 
it,  Imng  forward  these  Bills  at  the  beginning  of  Parliament  ?  It  is  very 
curious  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  last  November,  while  the  elections  were 
going  on,  and  when  every  Liberal  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  a 
large  Liberal  majority  returned,  should  say  he  wanted  a  large  majority 
over  the  Tories  and  Pamellites  combined,  that  he  might  be  independent 
of  the  Parnellites,  and  deal  with  the  Irish  question  in  an  independent 
and  judicious  manner.  He  said  : — "  Let  me  suppose  that  the  Liberal 
party  might  be  returned  to  the  coming  Parliament  in  a  minority,  but 
in  a  minority  which  might  become  a  majority  by  aid  of  the  Irish  vote  ; 
and  I  will  suppose  that,  owing  to  some  cause,  the  present  Government — 
(that  is,  Lord  Salislniry's  Government) — has  disappeared,  and  a  Liberal 
party  was  called  to  deal  with  this  great  constitutional  question  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  in  a  position  where  it  was  a  minority  dependent 
on  the  Irish  vote  for  converting  it  into  a  majority.  Now  I  tell  you 
seriously  and  solemnly,  that  though  I  believe  the  Liberal  party  to  be 
honourable,  patriotic,  and  trustworthy,  in  such  a  position  as  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  it  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  measure  in 
respect  to  which,  at  the  first  step  of  its  progress,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  a  party  coming  from  Ireland  to  say  '  Unless  you  do  this  and 
unless  you  do  that  we  will  turn  ypu  out  to-morrow.'  "  Gentlemen,  that 
circumstance  occurred  to  the  very  letter.  Mr.  Parnell  did  intimate  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  unless  he  brought  forward  a  measure  which  he  could 
support,  as  they  had  turned  out  Lord  Salisbury  so  they  would  turn  him 
out ;  and  you  have  this  measure  brought  forward  with  the  object  of 
turning  the  Liberal  minority  into  a  majority.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
that  is  a  most  regrettable  circumstance ;  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  we  should  be  placed  in  this  position  ;  for  just  consider 
what  the  position  is.     For  many  years  past,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  out  of  it,  there  have  lieen  two  armies  really  fighting  in  the  field  of 
battle.  At  the  head  of  one  has  been  our  illustrious  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  headed  and  led  with  wisdom  the  Liberal  party.  That  army  has 
been  seeking  from  time  to  time  to  give  great  benefits  to  Ireland,  and  at  the 
.same  time  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  country.  At  the  head  of  the 
other  party  was  Mr.  Parnell.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a 
compact  lx)dy  of  Irish  members  who  were  using  every  constitutional  and 
many  unconstitutional  methods  to  force  Parliament  to  yield  all  they 
demanded.  Then  behind  these  men — men  against  whom  I  do  not  want 
to  bring  any  charge — but  behind  them,  and  in  fact  moving  them,  there 
was  a  great  lx)dy  of  skirmishers  paid  by  American  gold.  And  now,  it 
so  happens  that,  under  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  last  election, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  Liberals  was  not  returned  to  control  lx)th 
Conservatives  and  Parnellites,  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  had  to  consider 
bringing  forward  his  measures  conciliated  and  submitted  himself  to 
these  86  members  in  order  to  get  their  support,  and  we  are  called  upon 
as  a  nation  in  this  great  struggle  to  surrender  meanly  and  dishonourably. 
— After  explaining  that  he  had  carefully  avoided  saying  anything  in  disap- 
probation of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Rylands  spokeof  the  Premier's  optimism, 
and  showed  that  in  his  Irish  Church  Act  and  his  two  Irish  Land  Bills  he 
had  predicted  that  each  measure  would  prove  a  message  of  peace  to  Ire- 
land, and  remove  to  a  large  extent  the  antagonism  which  existed  between 
Ireland  and  this  country.  He  admitted  that  these  measures,  while  good 
in  themselves,  had  not  had  time  to  work,  and  this  was  what  was  now 
wanted.  There  had  been  great  progress  in  Ireland  certainly  since  1850, 
and  what  he  wanted  was  that  there  should  be  not  only  good  measures 
given  with  a  view  to  still  further  promoting  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
but  that  they  should  allow  the  measures  which  had  already  been  passed 
time  to  operate.  He  continued  :  I  believe  that  a  firm  Liberal  Govern- 
ment for  Ireland,  with  the  understanding  that  moderate  and  reasonable 
reforms  should  be  given,  would  certainly  tend  to  allay  to  a  large  extent 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  country.  This  measure  is  said  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, with  his  hopeful  nature — just  as  he  believed  these  other  measures 
were  going  to  bring  peace  to  Ireland  and  settle  all  the  Irish  difficulty — 
to  be  a  great  message  of  peace  to  Ireland,  and  one  that  will  be  accepted 
with  gratitude,  and  that  the  Irish  will  be  so  grateful  to  England  that 
they  will  not  in  future  raise  any  difficulties,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
attend  to  our  own  affairs.  Shall  we  ?  He  said  that,  no  doubt,  believing 
he  was  going  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  members  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  formerly  member  for 
Leicester,  and  as  good  a  Radical  as  ever  lived,  wrote  to  me  the  other 
day  entirely  approving  of  the  course  I  l^d  taken,  and  he  said  "I  believe 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  some  peculiar  defect  in  moral  perspective  and  in 
judging  of  the  real  value  of  certain  things,  because  the  great  object  of 
this  Bill  is  to  get  rid  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  obstruction.  It  is  very  much  like  the  way  the  Chinese  cook  a 
pig  by  burning  down  a  house."  If  you  get  rid  of  the  Irish  members,  we 
complained — there  would  Ije  taxation  without  representation,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  agreed  to  bring  back  a  certain  numlier  just  to  deal 
with  imperial  affairs.     Just  imagine,  gentlemen,  how  that  will  work. 
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There  may  be  two  parties  evenly  balanced,  and  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
friends,  who  might  be  anxious  for  further  concessions  to  Ireland,  might 
say  to  the  Government,  "  Will  you  give  us  these  concessions  ?"  If  the 
Government  said  "  No,"  then  the  Irish  members  would  flock  to  Parlia- 
ment and  pass  some  resolution,  perhaps  upon  some  foreign  question, 
and  turn  out  the  Government.  You  must  either  have  a  Parliament 
constituted  as  an  Imperial  Parliament,  fairly  representing  all  the  three 
kingdoms,  or  you  will  make  matters  worse  by  allowing  them  to  come 
to  our  Parliament  and  interfere  with  our  proceedings  there.  The  Bill 
is  absolutely  unworkable,  and  certainly  does  a  great  injustice  to  the 
English  people.  Is  it  final  ?  I  heard  that  question  put  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  vSir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  He  asked  if  the  proposals 
were  a  final  settlement,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  responded  "  Every  one  of 
them."  Well,  now,  I  have  before  me  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World, 
which  is  an  American  newspaper  that  collects  to  a  large  extent  the 
funds  which  pay  the  Irish  members  at  the  present  moment,  and  which 
absolutely  denounces  the  idea  that  such  a  measure  as  this  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  can  be  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  writer  says  : — "When  Hicks-Beach  asked  whether  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  would  be  content  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal 
as  a  final  settlement,  Mr.  O'Brien  said  '  Every  one  of  them  !'  This 
reply  may  have  been  fitting  in  a  heated  debate,  but  in  sober  earnest, 
and  after  cool  reflection,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  repeated.  For  if 
the  Irish  representatives  are  really  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  or 
even  with  minor  modifications,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  fairly  repre- 
sent Irish  Nationalism.  It  will,  of  course,  be  proper  for  Mr.  Parnell  to 
support  the  measure  as  it  stands  till  the  second  reading,  for  it  is  only  its 
principle — the  concession  of  Home  Rule — that  will  so  far  be  involved, 
but  in  committee  very  important  amendments  will  be  required  to  make 
it  either  workable  or  acceptable.  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  would  not  make 
Ireland  a  nation,  nor  an  autonomous  state,  but  merely  a  colony.  It 
would  not  even  be  a  free  colony,  like  Canada  or  Queensland,  but  would 
be  a  colony  in  leading  strings — a  Crown  colony,  like  Jamaica,  in  every- 
thing but  in  name."  I  told  the  Burnley  Liberal  Council  that  the  4J 
millions  which  the  Irish  Parliament  were  to  pay  out  of  the  excise  and 
customs  would  never  be  paid,  and  the  Irish  World  says  : — "  The  self- 
governing  colonies  do  not  contribute  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ;  but 
Ireland  is  to  be  a  tribute-paying  Jamaica  ;  and  a  receiver-general  is  to 
be  appointed  to  grab  all  her  taxes  in  the  interest  of  foreign  Ixjndholders, 
as  the  English  Receiver-General  at  Cairo  grabs  the  Egyptian  revenues. 
As  I  pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion,  there  is  one  essential  element  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  that  absolutely  bars  even  the  semblance  of 
Ireland's  independent  autonomy.  This  is  the  retention  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  He  is  to  have  greater  powers  and  less  responsibilities 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  is  to  be  in  Ireland  the  pedagogue 
with  the  ferule.  He  is  endowed  with  the  powers  of  the  sword 
— every  armed  man  in  the  country  is  at  his  orders.  As  a  conse- 
■quence  he  is  the  real  Executive  Government,  and  the  Irish  Ministry 
must  be  a  paralytic  sham.  He  is  further  endowed  with  a  veto 
power,    in    the   exercise   of  which   he   is   not   responsible  to  Ireland, 
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nor  obliged  to  conform  to  the  advice  of  Irish  ministers.  The 
Receiver-General  is  to  get  hold  of  all  Irish  revenues,  and  secure 
England's  demand  before  a  penny  of  them  will  be  at  Ireland's  disposal. 
It  also  endows  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  key  of  the  Treasury,  for 
no  money  is  to  be  spent  or  raised  without  his  recommendation.  I  have 
just  this  one  word  to  say  about  Gladstone's  scheme  :  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  an. essential  feature  of  it,  the  whole  Bill  should  be  rejected. 
There  cannot  be  any  Irish  independence,  any  real  autonomy,  any 
restored  nationhood  with  a  foreign  master.  I  trust  that  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives— every  man  of  them — will  say  boldly,  solemnly,  and  distinctly 
that  unless  the  despotic  Lord  Lieutenancy  be  abolished  they  will  not 
support  the  Bill.  They  must  either  do  this,  or,  by  their  votes,  place 
Insh  liberty  and  independence  beneath  an  alien  despot's  heel."  Gentle- 
men, you  cannot  believe  that  the  English  people  will  willingly  grant  all 
these  claims  if  they  are  to  be  put  upon  us  one  after  the  other.  If  these 
Bills  were  adopted,  if  any  such  claims  were  pressed  upon  Parliament, 
you  would  then  have  the  Irish  members  obstructing  all  the  other  busi- 
ness, and  you  would  have  all  the  difficulties  we  have  now  in  dealing 
with  our  own  affairs.  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  and  supporters  of  the 
Government  Bills  said,  "  We  have,  as  a  last  resource,  the  army  and 
navy  of  England,"  and  it  might  very  well  happen  that  in  consequence 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Executive  refusing  to  pay  this  tribute,  refusing 
to  pay  the  charges  due  to  England,  refusing  all  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  them,  we  should  have  a  proposal  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  in  order  to  subject  the  Irish 
people  by  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and  make  them  submit  to 
us  and  the  supremacy  of  the  kingdom.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a 
dangerous  policy,  and  I  will  refuse  to  give  what  I  believe  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  a  very  great  danger,  and  would  certainly  lead  to  strong 
anti-English  feelings,  and  to  the  demands  which  are  suggested  by  the 
Irish  IVorlii  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people 
will  decline  to  be  led  into  a  scheme  the  result  of  which  would  inevitably 
be,  not  that  the  Irish  question  would  be  settled,  but  that  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  serious  opposition  between  Ireland  and  this  country, 
eventuating,  proljably,  in  our  having  to  use  armed  force  to  subdue  that 
country.  In  Ireland  there  are  practically  two  nations.  There  is  not 
only  the  South  and  West,  which  are  represented  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
followers,  but  in  Ulster  and  in  other  parts  there  are  1,300,000  Protest- 
ants belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians, 
&c. ,  all  industrious,  enterprising  men.  Adding  to  these  200,000  loyal 
Catholics,  there  are  one-and-a-half  million  loyalists,  and  I  say  that 
every  one  of  us  is  bound  in  his  conscience  to  say  that  any  measures  which 
are  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  in  no  way  endanger  the 
rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  properties  of  these  one-and-a-quarter  mil- 
lions that  are  with  us  in  blood  and  religion.  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
have  been  speeches  made  and  letters  written  absolutely  creating  the  very 
strongest  animosity  against  the  linen  trade  of  Belfast,  which  employs- 
thousands  of  working  people,  but  which  they  actually  alleged  was  a 
curse  to  the  country.  That  is  the  idea  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  have 
who  are  making  this  outcry,  that  a  trade,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
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Ireland,  employing  thousands  of  people  and  increasing  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  is  a  curse  to  Ireland.  I  have  not  time  to  deal  with  the 
Land  Bill,  but  that  is  a  most  monstrous  proposition,  and,  whatever  i& 
said,  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passes  the  Land  Bill  will  follow.  And  let 
every  man  understand  that  the  Land  Bill  means  this — we  shall  have  to  pay 
;^  1 50,000,000  in  order  to  purchase  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  to  pay  all 
the  landowners  of  Ireland.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment  how  the  bargain 
is  to  be  struck.  It  is  not  that  the  tenants  and  landowners  are  to  come 
to  terms  as  to  what  the  tenant  is  willing  to  give.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  Under  this  Bill,  if  a  landowner  says,  "I  want  to  sell,"  the 
tenants  are  compelled  to  buy,  subject  to  the  price  being  fixed  by  the 
Court.  Can  you  imagine  any  scheme  more  wild  or  more  dangerous? 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  the  collection  of  rents  in  Ireland,  and 
yet  it  is  proposed  we  should  pay  1 50  millions  and  leave  the  collection  of 
rents  to  the  Irish  Executive.  If  you  allow  Parliament  to  act  in  that 
suicidal  manner  you  will  deserve  all  you  will  get.  You  will  increase  the 
National  Debt  by  something  like  one-fourth ;  you  will  increase  the 
taxation  in  this  country  by  at  least  eight  millions ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  amongst  you  who  will  not  be  injured  directly  or  indirectly  by  this 
monstrous  proposition.  Because  it  is  not  only  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  more  taxes,  but  every  burden  which  is  put  upon  the  country  tends 
to  lessen  the  capital,  and  handicap  us  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Don't  suppose  if  you  get  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  you  can  stop  without  the  Land  Bill.  It  will  not  only  be  supported 
by  the  Government,  but  all  the  Conservative  and  Whig  landowners  will 
support  it,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  that  money.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  a  number  of  Radicals  to  say  "  We  shall  support  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  but  not  the  Land  Bill,"  but  they  would  be  over-ruled  by  a  large 
majority.  Therefore,  if  you  allow  this  Home  Rule  Bill  to  pass,  you 
will  also  be  charged  with  this  enormous  sum  of  money  on  account  of 
the  Land  Bill.  Let  me  beg  each  of  you  not  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
upon  this  matter  without  careful  consideration.  If  you  don't  believe 
we  have  an  infallible  Prime  Minister,  whose  every  word  must  be 
received  and  submitted  to  as  though  it  came  direct  from  an  inspired 
source  ;  if  you  don't  believe  that,  then  every  one  of  you  in  your  con- 
sciences is  bound  to  judge  of  this  question  as  those  who  shall  give  an 
account.  I  am  not  the  only  man  who  has  to  give  an  account.  I  did 
my  duty  as  I  believed  after  careful  consideration,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  separating  myself  from  many  with  whom  I  am  on  intimate 
political  terms.  But  still  I  did  it,  as  I  hope  I  shall  seek  in  all  these 
great  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-countrymen  so  long  as 
I  am  in  Parliament.  I  followed  my  conscientious  convictions.  That 
position  I  arrived  at  after  careful  consideration  as  binding  upon 
me,  and  I  always  give  my  votes  in  Parliament  as  one  who  in  these 
solemn  circumstances  has  to  give  an  account  not  only  to  you,  but  to  the 
highest  Authority.  And  so  you,  everyone  of  you  in  this  election,  don't 
suppose  that  simply  because  you  are  going  with  the  Burnley  Liberal 
Council  you  will  be  absolved  from  the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon 
the  question,  which  may  affect  not  only  you  but  your  children  and  your 
children's  children;  which  may  involve  Ireland  itself  in  civil  war  ;  which 
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will  certainly  increase  the  distress  and  destitution  of  the  country  ;  which 
might  possibly  lead  to  foreign  complications  ;  which  will  certainly 
involve  this  country  in  enormous  taxation  and  burdens ;  and  which 
would  also  possibly  do  serious  injury  to  that  large  class  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  I  say,  don't  for  a  moment  suppose, 
if  you  give  a  vote  upon  this,  the  most  serious  question  which  has  been 
put  before  you  in  your  time,  and  give  a  vote  unthinkingly,  from  personal 
partiality,  or  from  submission  to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone — 
don't  suppose  you  will  be  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  any  mistake  you 
make.  The  penalty  will  fall,  and  we  have  heard  alx)ut  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  being  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ; 
and  I  thoroughly  believe  if  this  country  makes  the  mistake  of  supporting 
bills  like  these,  they  will  hand  down  to  their  successors  an  heritage  of 
misfortune  and  of  disaster.  I  beg  of  you,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  to  carefully  consider  and  judge  impartially.  I 
hope  the  result  of  this  great  controversy  may  be  that  there  may  l)e 
a  sufficient  number  of  Unionists  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
that  in  any  measure  that  may  be  adopted — and  I  hope  important 
measures  will  be  adopted  for  the  future  welfare  of  Ireland — we  may  be 
able  to  secure  the  advancement  of  that  grand  old  flag  under  which  this 
country  has  marched  to  great  prosperity  and  influence,  and  that  we  may 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  and  also  support  the  integrity  of  the 
empire. 
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Address  to  his  Constiliients  in  the  Public  Hall,    Warrington, 
February  2,  1870. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  :  It  is  a  novel  custom  for  a 
member  for  Warrington  to  appear  before  you  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present.  It  is  the  first  occasion  since  Warrington  has  had  a  Parlia- 
mentary representative  given  to  it  that  the  representative  of  Warringtoa 
has  thought  fit  to  appear  before  his  constituents,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship.  When  Warrington  was  first  enfranchised  it  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Liberal  member  of  an  aristocratic  family.  Mr.  Hornby 
had  very  little  interest  in  the  town  and  little  interest  in  politics,  and  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  meet  his  constituents — but  he  was  only 
member  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blackburne, 
an  old  Tory,  a  respectable,  downright,  old  Tory,  who  would  truckle  to 
nobody.  He  was  a  Tory,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  therefore  he  did  not 
pretend  to  any  popular  consideration  and  respect.  He  is  still  living, 
and  we  may  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  fine,  hale,  old  English  gentleman, 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  by  me,  although  he  differs  from 
me,  because  I  know  that  his  opinions  are  conscientious  and  decided. 
He  was  succeeded  by  my  honourable  predecessor,  who  represented  this- 
borough  for  20  years  and  upwards,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  20 
years — although  he  did  not  profess  to  be  an  extreme  Tory — gentlemen, 
you  know  that  he  did  not  profess  to  be  an  extreme  Tory — I  rather  fancy 
he  would  like  to  have  got  support  from  both  sides.  He  never  appeared 
before  his  constituents  in  those  20  long  years  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  wish  to  make  any  obnoxious 
remarks  in  reference  to  my  predecessor  to-night.  I  wish,  as  far  as- 
possible,  that  something  of  the  bitterness  of  political  feeling  should 
cease  in  this  town.  I  think  there  has  been  too  much  of  it.  I  don't 
want  any  man  to  deny  his  principles,  but  I  think  that,  having  exercised 
his  vote  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability,  he  ought  not 
to  carry  out  his  personal  feelings  to  the  extent  which  is  done  in  some 
quarters.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  a  good  custom  for  a  member 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  to  his  constituents.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  see  the  faces  of  men.  They  say  that  "  iron  sharpeneth  iron;  " 
so  does  the  face  of  a  friend  sharpen  his  friend.  And  so  it  is  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  require  encouragement  and  support  in  favour  of 
their  policy  and  measures  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  they  like  to  know  and  feel  that  in  the  course  they 
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have  taken  they  have  had  the  support  and  concurrence  of  those  whom 
they  represent  ;  and  therefore  I  appear  before  you  in  order  to  get  that 
support  and  that  encouragement.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  should  have  had 
the  meeting  earlier,  but  you  recollect  that  at  Whitsuntide  last  year 
there  was  a  grand  demonstration  in  this  town,  and  I  look  back  upon  it 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  I  remember  that  a  procession  of  thousands 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Warrington  in  my  honour  as  the  Liberal 
representative  of  the  borough,  and  I  recollect  that  it  was  watched  by 
multitudes  who  showed  in  every  street  their  friendly  feelings  of  respect 
and  regard  ;  and  I  never  received  from  the  handsof  my  fellow  townsmen 
so  great  a  mark  of  consideration  and  respect  as  I  received  on  that  day. 
We  came  to  this  hall,  and  a  gieat  meeting,  such  as  I  now  have  the  honour 
to  address,  was  assembled,  a  meeting  of  intelligent  artizans  and  electors  of 
the  borough.  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  on  a  great 
portion  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  which  was  then 
half  completed,  and  I  thought  that,  having  spoken  to  them,  and  to  that 
extent  given  an  account  of  my  proceedings  in  Parliament,  it  was  desirable 
to  postpone  until  a  later  period  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you 
again  for  a  similar  purpose.  Well,  now,  at  the  time  I  spoke  in  Whit- 
week  the  Irish  Church  Bill  had  passed  through  the  second  reading, 
through  committee  with  great  majorities,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
probability  of  its  not  passing  in  its  main  features  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  after  the  third  reading  there  was  only  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  would  venture  to  mutilate  the  Bill.  I  told  you  on 
that  occasion  I  had  voted  for  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  every 
division,  and  I  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  and  in  support  of  the 
Government.  I  was  not  absent  from  any  division,  and  I  told 
you  then  that  I  had  no  fear  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
in  any  way  venture  to  throw  out  the  Bill.  I  thought  it  possible 
that  they  might  try  to  get  a  little  more  plunder  for  the  Church, 
but  I  knew  they  dared  not,  in  the  face  of  the  express  will  of  the  people, 
of  this  country — they  dared  not  throw  out  the  Bill  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  so  large  a  majority  in  the  country.  I  told  you  on  that 
occasion  I  felt  honoured  in  having  gone  into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  that  measure  of  justice.  I  told  you  that  in  that 
great  division  on  the  second  reading  I  had  a  remark  made  to  me  by  an 
honourable  friend  of  mine.  He  said  we  were  then  engaged  in  giving  a 
vote  that  we  should  look  back  upon  during  our  lives.  That  friend  is 
before  you,  the  honourable  member  for  Knaresborough.  Gentlemen, 
we  were  doing  a  great  work  ;  we  were,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
sending  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland.  I  know  it  is  now  argued  that 
that  message  of  peace  was  a  failure,  because  there  are  still  disturbances. 
I  deny  it.  It  was  no  failure.  It  was  a  message  of  peace,  and  by  that 
message  we  do  abolish  for  ever  a  gross  injustice  and  a  crying  injury  to 
the  large  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  To  that  extent  we  did  justice  to 
Ireland — to  that  extent  we  sweetened  the  political  breath  of  the  country 
and  assuaged  religious  animosity ;  but  we  never  said  that  was  every- 
thing that  there  was  to  do.  It  was  only  one  thing — it  was  only  one 
measure  ;  that  it  was  not  only  the  Church,  but,  we  always  said,  there 
were  other  questions.     We  said  that  the  land  question  was  one  which 
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would  necessarily  require  attending  to.  Well,  now,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  land  question.  You  recollect  the  Tories  complained  because 
we  did  not  take  the  land  question  first.  We  said,  "Wait,  gentlemen, 
we  will  do  both  ;  but  one  thing  at  once,  if  you  please."  If  we  had 
taken  the  land  question,  why,  of  course,  they  might  have  said  we  ought 
to  have  taken  the  Church  first.  We  intend  to  take  both,  one  after  the 
other.  We  cannot  drive  all  these  things  together,  yoa  know  ;  we  must 
take  one  thing  at  once,  and  do  that  one  thing  well.  I  think  we  did  the 
Irish  Church  well.  Well,  now,  in  Ireland  the  land  is  held  under  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  what  it  is  in  England.  The  land  in 
Ireland  is  held  in  possession,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  representatives 
of  men  who  came  into  possession  of  the  land  in  consequence  of  conquest 
and  confiscation.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  we  sent 
over  armies  from  England  to  conquer  Ireland.  They  conquered  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ireland,  and  we  dispossessed  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
placed  in  their  stead  an  alien  race — Englishmen  of  our  own  blood,  but 
not  men  of  the  Irish  blood  ;  men  of  our  religion,  but  not  men  of  their 
religion.  Therefore  the  landowners  in  Ireland  became  an  alien  race — 
alien  in  blood  and  in  religion  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  not  only 
so,  they  possessed  that  great  tract  of  country  in  many  counties  of 
Ireland  by  virtue  of  conquest,  and  dispossessed  the  legitimate  owners  of 
the  soil.  A  serious  injustice  of  that  kind  lasts  for  centuries — the  tradi- 
tion is  carried  from  generation  to  generation.  It  might  possibly  have 
been  forgotten,  but  the  Government  followed  it  up  by  penal  law.  They 
were  not  content  with  taking  the  land — they  tried  to  crush  the  people 
by  penal  laws.  They  attempted  to  crush  the  native  population  of  Ireland 
down  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  No  Catholic  could  hold  a  foot 
of  land  ;  no  Catholic  could  bring  up  his  sons  in  any  position  of  public 
influence,  because  he  was  debarred  from  doing  it ;  he  was  debarred  from 
even  voting  for  members  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  debarred,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  from  representing  the  country  in  Parliament.  In  fact, 
everything  was  done  to  oppress  the  Catholics,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
all  this  feeling  against  the  alien  race  was  aggravated,  and  that  lasted  up 
to  the  last  century,  and  now  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  feeling  exists,  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  the  owners  of  the  soil 
and  its  cultivators,  which  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  But  beyond 
that,  it  is  the  custom  in  this  country  for  landowners,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  farm  buildings  and  other  .purposes  of  agricul- 
ture. In  Ireland  that  is  not  the  custom.  If  the  farmer  does  it  there  he 
does  it  at  his  own  risk,  and  he  has  no  security  against  the  landlord  driv- 
ing him  off  the  soil,  a  circumstance  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Ireland,  for  great  multitudes  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  have  been 
evicted  or  driven  off  their  holdings,  either  at  the  behest  of  the  landlord 
or  in  order  to  make  room  for  people  who  wish  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments to  which  the  parties  were  not  agreeable.  Practically,  you  can 
understand  that  the  farmers  holding  their  land  on  such  a  slender  condi- 
tion— the  land  being  their  only,  or,  at  least,  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence — you  can  understand  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  them. 
Therefore  they  feel,  to  a  verj'  great  extent,  the  injustice  of  their  being 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  landowners  of  Ireland.      Now,   the  question 
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is,  how  are  we  to  deal  with  that  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  give  confidence 
to  these  people  ?  Because,  although  you  may  say  that  only  one  land- 
owner out  of  every  twenty  is  a  bad  one  and  a  cruel  one,  yet,  when  one 
man  out  of  twenty  sweeps  away  a  number  of  his  tenants,  you  will  quite 
understand  the  effect  of  insecurity  and  alarm  it  would  have  throughout 
the  country.  I  don't  know  what  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Bill 
will  be,  nor  do  I  believe  that  my  honourable  friend  here,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  knows  what  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  will  be.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  will  be.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  wide  and  a  moderate 
measure.  It  will  be  a  measure  calculated  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland  and  increase  the  confidence  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  ;  and  it  will  be  a  measure  which,  in  the  long  run,  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large.  I  say  to  the  advantage  of 
the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland.  Why,  gentlemen,  a  measure  of 
justice  is  always  an  advantage  to  everybody.  Injustice  is  an  advantage 
to  nobody  ;  selfishness  always  over-reaches  itself.  If  you  have  a  state 
of  things  which  creates  so  large  an  amount  of  suspicion,  uncertainty, 
dissatisfaction,  and  almost  rebellion,  you  must  have  a  state  of  things 
which  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
What  do  we  do  ?  We  keep  up  in  Ireland  a  very  large  police  force  of 
several  thousand  men,  besides  30,000  soldiers,  at  an  enormous  expense. 
Who  pays  for  all  this  ?  Every  person  in  this  room  pays  his  share  to  the 
support  of  this  great  expense  to  keep  down  the  Irish  people.  I  say,  if 
you  cannot  so  carry  on  your  legislation  for  the  three  kingdoms  as  to 
make  Ireland  as  satisfied  with  your  legislative  enactments  as  Scotland 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  your  imperial  legislature.  I  say,  further  than  that,  it 
is  an  injustice  to  the  Irish  people  themselves  and  to  those  who  have  to 
bear  this  burden  of  taxation  to  support  these  repressive  measures  in 
Ireland  ;  and  if  the  landlords  in  Ireland  choose  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  measure  of  justice,  I  would  say  to  them  that  they  ought  to  pay  the 
expense  of  those  different  agencies  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
order  of  the  country.  These  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  the  very  origin 
of  this  dissatisfaction,  these  irregularities,  and  all  this  uneasiness,  and 
even  if  they  dare  to  oppose  the  measure  which  the  Government  is 
about  to  bring  forward — but,  as  I  said  in  reference  to  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  I  believe  they  dare  not  do  it — I  Ijelieve  that  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  Government  Land  Bill  will  receive  the  assent  and 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  this  country,  and  that  even 
the  landowners  themselves  will  see  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
not  raise  a  factious  opposition  to  a  measure  which  is  really  an  alternative 
between  leaving  them  to  the  unsupported  management  of  their  own 
estates  and  property  in  Ireland  or  to  the  security  which  a  measure  of 
justice  will  afford  them.  I  shall  be  quite  prepared,  as  your  representa- 
tive, to  give  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  very  cordial  support  in 
reference  to  this  Irish  land  question,  for  I  consider  that  after  the  care 
and  attention  given  to  it,  and  having  the  confidence  which  I  have  in 
their  judgment,  I  may  very  safely  give  them  my  earnest  support,  because 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  after  the  great  care  given  to  the  subject, 
they  will  bring  forward  a  measure  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and 
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the  ends  of  justice  require,  and  which,  on  a  balance  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  will  prove  to  be  best  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  at  any  great  length  into  the  various 
matters  of  public  interest  which  have  been  before  Parliament  and  the 
country  during  the  last  session,  but  there  are  two  or  three  which  have 
passed  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention,  and  to  point  out 
that,  although  the  most  important  measure  was  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
yet  the  session  was  not  barren  in  other  respects.  I  may  mention  the 
Bankruptcy  Law,  a  law  very  interesting  to  traders,  and  to  which, 
individually,  I  may  say,  I  gave  great  personal  attention  during  the 
progress  of  that  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
improve  to  a  considerable  extent  the  measure  as  brought  forward 
by  the  Government ;  and  I  hope  that  Bankruptcy  Law  will  be 
found  to  be  in  every  respect  a  great  improvement  upon  former 
measures  of  that  character.  I  may  mention  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill,  which  was  brought  forward  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Forster,  the  member  for  Bradford,  a  gentle- 
man, who,  during  the  past  session,  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  sub- 
ordinate work  of  the  government.  He  brought  forward  the  Endowed 
School  Bill,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
I  hope  it  will  secure  a  very  much  better  application  of  the  funds  devoted 
to  educational  purposes  in  the  country  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
I  hope  it  may  sooner  or  later  reach  even  those  two  stagnant  public 
institutions  in  Warrington — I  mean  the  Blue  Coat  School  and  the 
Grammar  School — which  seem  to  be  carried  on  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  Tory  party,  the  trustees  being  selected,  certainly  not  especially  on 
account  of  or  in  regard  to  their  personal  qualifications  and  adaptability, 
but  entirely  in  reference  to  their  political  opinions.  I  think  those  two 
institutions  might  be  made  of  greater  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
if  they  were  drawn  from  the  narrow  political  Tory  groove  in  which  they 
have  so  long  moved.  There  was  another  bill,  in  which  I,  as  your  re- 
presentative, had  the  pleasure  to  assist  in  doing  away  with  the  work  of 
the  previous  member  for  Warrington.  I  allude  to  the  Assessed  Rates 
Bill,  in  which  we  revived  the  Compound  Householder,  and  I  hope  you 
are  all  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  the  pledge  which  I  gave  to  you  in 
the  course  of  the  canvass  has  been  redeemed,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
Government  and  the  Liberal  party  are  concerned,  we  have  done  away 
with  the  injustice  of  the  restrictions  which  were  imposed  by  Mr.- 
Disraeli's  Bill  on  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.  There 
was  also  a  bill  passed  in  reference  to  the  Municipal  P'ranchise,  which 
gave  a  very  great  increase  of  the  suffrage  to  municipal  voters,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  have  a  qualification  after  one  year's  residence  in  the  place 
of  three.  To  that  bill,  brought  forward  by  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Hibbert,  the  member  for  Oldham,  I  had  great  pleasure  in  giving  my 
earnest  support,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  supporting — in  fact  of  second- 
ing— an  amendment  proposed  by  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  in  a 
very  able  manner,  and  in  a  very  impressive  speech, — ^which  had  the 
effect  of  giving  the  municipal  franchise  to  the  fair  sex.  W^ell, 
now,  we  may  as  well  be  candid,  for  I  see  some  friends  there  in  the 
gallery   who   know   all    about    it — I   believe    the   ladies    rather   went 
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against  us  at  the  last  municipal  election.  I  suspect,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  that  it  was  just  a  deficiency  of  political 
education  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex  that  they  went  against  us. 
And  I  am  sure  that  with  more  political  education  the  ladies  will  Vote 
right  at  last.  The  ladies  always  do  act  right.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  only  a  fair  matter  of  justice  that  if  ladies  occupy  property,  pay 
rates,  and  fulfil  all  the  duties  and  the  requirements  of  ratepayers  which 
fall  upon  male  occupiers,  it  does  seem  to  me  an  unreasonable  thing  that 
ladies  should  not  have  the  power  to  vote  for  their  representatives.  But, 
gentlemen,  if  ladies  have  a  right  to  vote  for  municipal  representatives, 
you  will  see  that  they  may  very  fairly  claim  to  vote  for  parliamentary 
representatives.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  very  strong  argument 
urged  to  show  the  difterence  between  the  right  to  the  parliamentary  and 
the  municipal  suffrage.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
only  logical  that,  if  a  woman  is  fit  f(jr  the  municipal  franchise,  she  may 
also  be  given  the  parliamentary  franchise ;  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  support  the  enfranchisement  of  women  occupiers  of  property 
for  Parliamentary  purposes.  I  think  there  are  many  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  affairs  and  of  the  laws  which  press  upon  them  in  their  various 
capacities.  Gentlemen,  another  bill  was  passed  to  which  also  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  my  support :  it  was  the  Trades  Union  Protection  of 
Funds  Bill.  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  deputation  from  the 
trades  unions  of  Warrington  in  reference  to  that  matter  before  the 
election.  I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  most  unfair  and  unjust  that  their 
funds  should  in  any  way  be  endangered  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  Combination  Laws  which  had  been  passed  some  time  previously, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  as  in  theirs,  pressed  very  unjustly  and 
unfairly  upon  the  trades  unions.  That  Act  of  Parliament  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  had  pleasure  in  supporting  it,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
prepared  for  a  further  and  larger  measure  when  the  question  of  trades 
unions  comes  before  Parliament.  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  give  it  a 
verj'  favourable  and  careful  consideration,  based  upon  this  principle, 
viz.,  that  I  think  the  sellers  of  labour  ought  to  be  in  no  worse  position 
than  the  sellers  of  manufactured  goods.  When  any  man  has  to  sell  his 
labour,  he  should  be  able  to  sell  that  labour  and  to  make,  along  with 
other  sellers  of  labour,  such  reasonable  and  proper  arrangements  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  sell  it  as  they  may  think  fit  ;  just 
as  one  who  sells  calico  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  make  arrangements  with 
another  seller  of  calico  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  sell  their 
■calico.  All  I  say  is,  that  the  law  should  not  be  applied  to  interfere  with 
the  seller  of  labour  in  a  different  way  to  that  in  which  it  would  interfere 
■with  the  seller  of  calico.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  many  of  the 
Acts  which  passed  last  session,  but  J  may  allude  to  a  most  important 
question — a  cjuestion  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  occupied  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country  ;  I 
mean  the  question  of  national  expenditure  ;  because  I  told  you,  when  I 
stood  on  this  platform,  I  considered  it  quite  time  that  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  this  country  should  be  lessened.  I  said  that  if  I  went  to 
Parliament  I   would  do  my  utmost  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the 
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country'.    I  recollect  that,  a  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that   "  both  sides  were  tarred  with  the  same 
brush."     I  am  afraid  they  were  tarred  with  the  same  brush.     I   believe 
that  amongst  the  old  Whigs  there  was  as  great  a  desire  to  dip  into  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  as  there  was  amongst  the  old  Tories  ;  but  still, 
after  all,   the  Tories,   I  must  say,  were  the  worst  of  the  two.     When 
Lord  Derby  was  a  short  time  in  power,  in  1859,  he  increased  the  expen- 
diture of  this  country  ;^4, 000,000  a  year,  and  afterwards,  when  it  had 
been  greatly  reduced.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came  in  power,  in 
1867-8,  and  they  increased  the  expenditure  to  the  tune  of  ;i^3, 000,000  a 
year — without  any  reference  to  the  Abyssinian  war.   I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  cost  of  that  war,  but  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  expenditure  that 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  the  means  of  imposing  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.     I  recollect  Mr.   Gladstone,  speaking  from 
this  platform,  saying  that  the  spending  servants  of  the  Crown  were  never 
asleep,   but  if  the  public   went  to  sleep  the  spending  servants  of  the 
Crown  took  advantage  of  the  public,  and  increased  the  expenditure  ;  and 
he  said  also,  what  was  quite  true,  that  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
amongst  all  those  very  wise  and  statesmanlike  opinions,  principles,  and 
measures    that    they    brought    before    the    country,    had    one    measure 
upon    which    they    no   doubt    relied    to    produce    very   great    public 
influence,  and  that  wonderful  measure  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this 
platform  described  as  "  making  things  pleasant  all  round."   Gentlemen, 
;^3,ooo,C)00  is  rather  a  large  sum  when  you  think  about  it.     It  would 
do  a  great  deal  if  properly  distributed.     These  right  hon.  gentlemen 
and  lords  fomiing  Her  Majesty's  Government  under  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.   Disraeli  manipulated   ;,{^3, 000,000  in  the  course  of  a  year.     They 
thought  they  parted  with  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  they  expected  that 
a  grateful  and  admiring   country  would  show  its  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  in  that  direction  by  awarding  an  increased  popularity  for  their 
wise  and  judicious  expenditure  of  the  public  money.     Mr.  Gladstone 
raised  an  alarm  from  this  platform.     He  challenged   the   then  Tory 
government  with  having  increased  the  expenditure  ;^3, 000,000  a  year  ; 
and  although  they  tried  to  deny  it,  practically  there  was  no  getting  over 
the  fact,   because  they  had  undoubtedly  increased  the  expenditure  to 
that  extent ;   and  Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  that,  with  the  support  of  the 
countrj',  he  should  be  prepared,  if  he  came  into  power,  to  reduce  the 
national  expenditure  ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I  went  into  Parliament  with 
the  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  to  assist  in  reducing  that  expendi- 
ture ;  and  I  may  say  that  on  the  votes  in  supply,   recollecting  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statement  that  the  permanent  servants  of  the  Crown  were 
continually  pressing  on  the  expenditure,  I  thought  it  right,  whenever  a 
fair  opportunity  offered,  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  expenditure  ; 
and  in  any  of  the  Government  votes  I  thought  it  right  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  lower  and  against  the  higher  expenditure.     I  believe  that  on 
almost    every     occasion    I    went     into     the    same    lobby    with    my 
honourable  friend  here  on  this  platform.  We  went  into  the  lobby  against 
the  Government,  not  that  we  were  opposed  to  the  Government,  but,  in 
fact,  to  assist  the  Government  in  cutting  down  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  There  was  one  vote,  gentlemen,  of  a  special  character,  upon  which 
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I,  as  your  representative,  moved  an  amendment  with  a  view  to  secure  a 
reduction.  I  mean  the  vote  for  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Establish- 
ments. That  vote  costs  us  half  a  million  of  money,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  right  to  enquire  what  did  we  get — what  do  we  get  for  all 
this  money?  Well,  my  honourable  friend's  ''  big  brother"  once  called 
the  diplomatic  expenditure  "  a  gigantic  system  of  outdoor  relief,"  and 
I  must  say  that,  in  deciding — after  taking  the  advice  of  my  friend  here 
and  other  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons — in  deciding  to  challenge 
that  vote,  I  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  and  the  judgment  expressed 
in  speeches  which  I  have  listened  to,  and  from  the  many  writings  I  have 
read  with  interest  and  instruction,  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  I  was  guided 
by  their  instructions  in  the  course  that  I  took.  Gentlemen,  I  challenged 
that  vote,  and  I  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  afraid 
some  of  my  friends  would  say  I  had  spoken  too  long,  for  I  spoke  about 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  I  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention 
by  the  members  of  the  House.  That  speech  produced  a  very  great  im- 
pression in  the  House  of  Commons— a  much  greater  impression  than  I 
had  anticipated  ;  and  it  produced  a  much  greater  impression  out  of 
doors  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  and  the  result  of  the  motion  and  the 
discussion  which  was  carried  on  at  the  time,  and  in  which  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  House  engaged,  was  a  tie  of  our  66  against  the 
Government's  66  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman, 
who,  however,  sympathised  with  my  motion,  that  the  Government  was 
saved  from  defeat.  The  chairman  told  me  the  next  day  that  had  he  not 
been  chairman  he  would  have  supported  me.  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  wish 
to  defeat  the  Government,  and  the  Government  knew  I  did  not  wish  to 
defeat  them.  I  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  them,  and  they  were  well  aware 
of  that.  They  knew  that  my  object  in  bringing  forward  the  motion  was 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  and  to  lop  off  abuses  which  I  thought  were 
prevalent  in  this  service.  As  some  remark  has  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  I  was  acting  in  antagonism  to  the  Government,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  received  in  private,  from  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Govern- 
ment, an  expression  of  their  full  approval  of,  and  concurrence  in,  the 
coursj  I  have  taken.  I  believe  already  there  has  been  a  reduction  made 
in  the  P'oreign  Office  expenditure,  and  I  believe  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  expenditure  in  the  Foreign  Office.  My  honourable 
friend,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Otway,  in  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  motion  I  had  made,  said  that  he  justified  the 
expenditure  on  our  diplomatic  service  as  being  a  very  small  expenditure, 
because,  he  said,  it  kept  us  at  peace  and  from  war.  What  !  diplomacy 
keep  us  from  war?  Why,  what  is  the  fact?  In  the  last  too  years  the 
national  debt  of  this  country  has  increased  from  lOO  millions  to  8cx3  mil- 
lions of  war  debt,  and  during  that  lOO  years  there  has  been  annually  a 
very  large  amount  of  expenditure  for  war  purposes  in  addition  to  that 
debt.  Now,  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  all  this  diplomacy,  with  its 
peaceable  influence,  there  are  five  millions  of  men  in  arms  ;  and  in  Eng- 
land, this  year,  after  the  reductions  of  the  present  Government,  we  are 
spending  £,7.^,ooo,OQO  on  our  army  and  navy.  We  stand  l^efore  the  world, 
not  as  a  peaceable  country,  but  as  one  bristling  all  over  with  guns  and 
bayonets  ;  we  stand  armed  at  all  points,  challenging  the  world.      We 
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are  practically  saying  we  are  ready  to  dispute  everything  that  clashes 
with  our  interest  or  our  opinion.  That  is  the  result  of  diplomacy  as  a 
peaceable  profession.  I  say  we  pay  too  much  for  that  sort  of  peaceable 
profession,  and  if  the  half  million  be  expended  for  peace  purposes,  I  can 
only  say  it  is  very  badly  applied.  I  go  further,  and  say  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  profession  calculated  to  produce  peace,  it  has  been  a  profession 
which  has  involved  us  in  wars  which,  but  for  it,  we  should  have  escaped. 
And  during  the  last  two  generations,  at  all  events,  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service  together  have  been  the  means  of  carrying  us 
into  war.  They  carried  us  into  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  a  war 
upon  which  we  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  treasure,  and  which 
cost  us  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen.  And 
what  have  we  gained  for  all  this  ?  Why,  the  solemn  assertion,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  that  no  Buonaparte  should  ever  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
France.  That  was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  all  that  expenditure  !  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  Buonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France  at  the 
present  time.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  show  you  that  the  Crimean  war, 
which  cost  us  upwards  of  ;i^  100, 000, 000,  was  a  war  brought  on  by  diplo- 
macy, and  by  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  a  cruel  and  wicked  war,  and 
the  Foreign  Office  is  to  be  blamed  for  it.  If  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tive in  Turkey  had  acted  in  the  interests  of  peace,  we  should  have  been 
saved  a  large  amount  of  loss  and  suffering.  I  might  also  refer  to  the 
Abyssinian  war  just  closed,  and  which  costs  us  ;^9,cxx),ooo.  This  war 
originated  from  the  fact  of  the  Foreign  Office  having  planted  a  consul  in 
Abyssinia  who  entangled  himself  with  local  intrigue,  which  led  to  that 
enormous  expense  and  great  public  excitement.  All  this  arises  from  the 
system  of  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  a  system  en- 
couraged and  fostered  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  carried  on  by  its 
diplomatic  agents.  If  time  permitted  I  could  show  you  that,  if  the 
Foreign  Office  and  diplomacy  had  had  their  way,  we  should  have  been 
involved  in  a  great  many  wars  we  have  been  saved  from,  not  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  by  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
can  tell  you  that  Lord  Palmerston,  for  forty  years  and  more — particularly 
from  1840  to  the  time  of  his  death — was  a  source  of  constant  danger  in 
Europe,  and  that  his  policy,  impressed  upon  the  Foreign  Office  and 
carried  out  by  the  diplomatists,  was  a  policy  calculated,  so  far  from  pro- 
moting peace,  to  involve  this  country  in  war.  Had  I  time,  which  I  have 
not,  I  could  carry  you  through  a  number  of  circumstances,  in  relation  to 
the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  which  would  show  that  from  1840 
to  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  we  were  continually  in  danger  of  a  war 
with  France,  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  course  pursued 
by  the  Foreign  Office  in  connection  with  various  matters  which  brought 
us  into  contact  with  France.  Therefore  I  say  that  this  claim  that 
diplomacy  promotes  peace,  and  that  we  pay  this  half  million  as  a  kind 
of  assurance  against  war — I  say  it  is  altogether  a  delusion  and  a  sham. 
We  get  nothing  of  the  sort  ;  it  is  no  such  assurance.  It  has  not  had 
that  effect.  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  argued  in  favour  of  this  ex- 
penditure. W^e  know  how  we  are  represented  abroad,  and  how  our 
ambassadors  and  diplomatists  in  foreign  capitals  are  housed  in  palaces 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  high  state  ;  and  these  people  no 
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doubt  find  it  very  nice  to  give  magnificent  entertainments,  in  the  shape 
of  balls  and  dinners.  No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  in  having  a  good 
dinner.  It  is  considered  by  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  that  it  is  not 
a  bad  thing  to  have  in  every  capital  in  Europe  men  placed  to  represent 
the  Crown  of  England,  and  to  dispense  the  hospitalities  of  England  in 
a  profuse  and  magnificent  manner  at  the  expense  of — you,  gentlemen. 
I  fear  that  my  opponents  say  I  am  very  seldom  right,  but  they  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  say  that  I  am  wrong  in  this — that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
room  who  will  be  invited  to  dinner  at  any  of  these  embassies,  or  to  a 
ball  either,  and  I  defy  them  to  deny  that  there  is  a  man  in  this 
room  who  does  not  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  those  balls  and  dinners. 
Then  the  question  is,  what  do  we  get  out  of  it  ?  They  say  you  get  pres- 
tige, you  get  power  ;  but  what  do  we  pay  for  it  ?  The  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  diplomacy  is  just  as  good  as 
ours — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  not  better — their  representative 
in  France  I  don't  believe  has  nijre  than  a  fifth  of  the  salary  of  our 
ambassador.  The  American  ambassador  does  not  pretend  to  give  those 
grand  parties  and  balls,  and  the  ambassador  in  London  has  to  do  the 
thing  for  a  good  deal  less  than  we  should  pay.  But  will  any  man  say 
that  because  the  American  ambassador  in  France  does  not  give  grand 
parties  and  dinners,  whilst  the  English  ambassador  does,  that  the  power 
and  influence  of  America  are  less  than  those  of  England  ?  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  the  French  Government  will  listen  to  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  with  less  respect  because  he  does  not  spend  more 
money  in  France  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  French  Emperor  and  his 
ministers  are  such  fools  as  to  think  that  because  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  only  spends  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  that  America  is 
less  powerful  than  England  because  England  spends  ten  thousand  a 
year  ?  The  thing  is  absurd.  My  honourable  friend,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Department,  talked  as  though  I  were  in  favour  of 
putting  up  the  offices  of  the  State  by  a  sort  of  auction  to  be  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  lie  said  that  a  briefless  barrister  would 
accept  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  thousand  a  year.  I  never  said 
I  would  hand  up  these  offices  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, 
speaking  in  a  similar  strain,  instanced  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
^'15,000  a  year  as  a  sort  of  justification  for  paying  ^10,000  a  year  to  our 
ambassadors  at  Paris.  My  opinion  is  that  that  argument  does  not  prove 
that  we  are  not  paying  too  much  to  the  ambassador  at  Paris.  I  think  it 
proves  we  are  paying  a  great  deal  too  much  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. I  recollect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  del)ate  on  the 
diplomatic  expenditure,  I  was  sitting  with  my  hon.  friend,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  it  happened,  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House.  We  were  accidentally  together,  and  we  were 
conversing  and  discussing  this  question,  and  he  raised  something  of  the 
same  argument  tome  privately,  and  said,  "You  cannot  get  men  of 
the  capacity  required  to  conduct  the  aflfairs  of  this  country  as  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  capitals  unless  you  pay  them  at  least 
;^io,ooo  a  year."  Just  opposite  to  us  there  was  a  man  sitting  with  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  thoughtful  and  attentive,  whilst  the  proceedings 
of  the    House    were    going    on.        I    pointed    across    the    House    to 
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him,  and  said  to  Mr.  Otway,  "  Do  you  see  that  man  ?  You  give 
that  man  five  thousand  a  year."  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  said, 
"You  get  the  highest  intellect  in  the  kingdom,  mature  judgment, 
the  finest  power,  the  greatest  zeal,  and  almost  heavenly  impulse,  and 
you  pay  him  five  thousand  a  year.  Does  he  sell  it  to  you  for  five 
thousand  a  year  ?  You  know  it  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  five 
thousand  a  year  to  you.  He  takes  this  salary,  it  may  be,  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  entailed  upon  him  by  his  position.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  with  the  capacity  to  be  ambassador  in  Paris  is 
to  be  engaged  at  ten  thousand  a  year  when  you  get  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
five  ? "  Gentlemen,  my  opinion  is  that  in  reference  to  our  foreign 
diplomacy  there  is  one  principle  which  we  shall  have  to  insist  upon, 
and  as  her  Majesty's  Government  have  agreed  to  give  me  a  select 
committee  on  the  sul)ject  this  next  session,  it  is  my  intention  to  follow 
this  matter  up  ;  and  I  say  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  great  reform  in 
the  management  of  the  foreign  affaiss  of  thiscountrj',  we  must  act  on  the 
principle  of  elevating  our  commerce  in  lelation  to  our  foreign  diplomacy 
into  the  position  that  it  occupies  in  reference  to  our  home  politics.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  territorial  or  dynastic  arrangements  ;  but  let  it 
be  known  to  the  world  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  have  free 
trade  in  commerce,  and  that  we  wish  this  country  to  become  and  remain 
the  emporium  of  the  labour  of  the  world.  Let  us  go  to  foreign  countries 
with  no  selfish  feelings.  Don't  let  us  assume  the  position  which  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Foreign  Office  assumed  for  so  many  years,  as  being 
a  second  Providence  ruling  the  aff"airs  of  mankind.  Why,  gentlemen, 
we  cannot  be  a  Providence,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  greatest  diplo- 
matist or  the  greatest  Foreign  Secretary  we  ever  had  could  not  tell  you 
what  would  happen  to-morrow.  That  is  the  difficulty  of  being  a 
Providence.  You  cannot  be  a  Providence  unless  you  can  see  what  will 
happen  to-morrow.  We  have  been  trying  many  years  to  arrange  for 
certain  eventualities,  but  those  eventualities  have  never  happened, 
whilst  other  eventualities  about  which  we  never  dreamed  have  cropped 
up  in  spite  of  all  our  diplomacy,  at  the  very  times  and  the  very  places 
we  never  expected  them.  This  is  only  one  department.  I  have  gone 
into  it  because  I  happen  to  have  taken  a  prominent  position  with 
reference  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  same 
in  all  directions.  The  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  are  continually 
crying  out,  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse  leech,  "  give,  give,"  and  unless 
the  public  support  the  Government  in  its  eff"orts  to  keep  down  expendi- 
ture, there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  dealing  successfully  with  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  those  gentlemen  connected  with  the  public  service  who  have 
to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  their  salaries  will  make  a  great  outcry,  and 
the  Government  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  good  many  enemies  ;  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  support  the  Government  against  the  outcry  that 
will  be  raised  against  it  by  interested  parties.  There  is  great  room  for 
reduction,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  2\  millions  made  by  the 
present  Government  during  the  past  year.  I  recollect  that  in  1848,  Mr. 
Cobden  proposed  to  reduce  the  expenditure  ten  millions,  because  the 
expenditure  in  1848  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  1835  W  ^^^'^  amount. 
Now  we  spend  more  by  ten  millions  than  we  did  when   Mr.  Cobden 
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said  we  ought  to  reduce  the  expenditure  ten  millions.    Therefore  I  think 
we  have  a  nght  to  say  that  we  must  have  at  least  a  reduction  of  ten 
millions  a  year.     And  what  will  that  ten  millions  save  to  you  ?     I  must 
turn  to  the  ladies  and  say  that  with  that  reduction  we  can  give  you  a  free 
breakfast  table.     We  could  give  you  tea,  sugar  and  coffee,  without  any 
duty,  and  at  a  much  lower  expenditure  ;  and  if  I  had  time  to  go  into  this 
matter,  which  I  have  not  to-night,  I  should  be  able  to  show  that  with  a 
reduction  of  ten  millions  a  year  we  should  be  able  to  abolish  the  duties 
on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  add  very  materially  to  the  comforts  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country  by  providing  them  with  these  articles  in 
greater  abundance  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ;  and  by  increasing  the 
consumption  of  these  articles,  it  would  lead  to  an  increased  foreign  trade, 
while  the  cost  of  the  army  would  be  decreased,  and  the  value  of  labour 
rise.     In  conclusion,  I  may  advert  to  the  question  of  opening  the  national 
universities  to  dissenters,    and  I  wish   to  say   I   voted   for   Sir    John 
Coleridge's  Bill,  although  I  must  say  I  consider  it  was  a  verj'  inefTective 
and  insufficient   measure.      The    House  of  Lords  rejected  it  in  a  most 
ignominious  manner,  and  it  is  fortunate  they  did  so,  because  I  hope  we 
shall  have  a  much  wider  and  much  more  effectual  measure,  which  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  support,  and  because  I  believe  the  national  universities 
ought  to  be  thrown  open  in  their  honours  and  emoluments  to  all  classes 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects.      There  is  another  question  which  made  no 
progress  during  the  session.     It  was  brought  forward  by  my  venerable 
friend  Mr.    George    Hadfield.      I  mean   the   bill  in   connection  with 
parochial  Burial  grounds,  the  use  of  which  at  present  is  refused  for  the 
interment  of  dissenters  l)y  their  own  pastors.      Now  I  think  the  inter- 
ment of  dissenters  in  parochial  burial  grounds  ought  to  be  allowed,  with 
the  ministration  of  dissenting  ministers  ;  and  that  all  parochial  burial 
grounds  ought  to  be  what  they  are  in  name — for  the  national  use  ;  and  I 
shall  be  much  pleased  to  support  my  friend,   Mr.   Hadfield,  should  he 
bring  forward  that  Bill  in  this  session  ;  or,  should  it  be  taken  up  by  any- 
one else  in  consequence  of  Mr.    Hadfield's  advancing  age,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  my  support  to  the  Bill.     With  regard  to  the  licensing 
system,  it  was  a  question  to  which  I  have  given  great  attention.     During 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  when  the  Beerhouse  Bill  was  before  the 
House  of  Commons,I  was  the  meansof  introducingacertainclausewhich, 
I  think,  will  have  proved  to  be  a  public  benefit.     I  feel  most  interested 
in  the  question,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  support  a  bill  which  will 
do   something   to  stem    one   of  the  greatest   evils  that  threatens  this 
country.     With  reference  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  you  know  I  thought  it 
right  to  vote  for  it,  although  you  are  equally  well  aware  I  don't  think 
that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question.      My  idea  is,  that 
a  great  evil  of  this  kind  can  be  met  by  limiting  it,  as  far  as  possible ; 
by   lopping   off"  all  its  evil  influences  ;  and  by  lessening  the  number  of 
houses  and    the    number    of   hours    during   which    they    are    open. 
The  Government,  I  understand,  are  preparing  a  Bill  in  reference  to  the 
licensing  question.     That  Bill  will,  no  doubt,  deal  with  many  of  the 
points  to  which  the  consideration  of  Parliament  has  been  directed.     I 
may  say,  in  respect  to  Sunday  closing,  I  have,  at   the  request  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Association,  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  a  Bill,  along  with  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Birley,  the  Conservative 
member  for  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  member  for  Denbigh- 
shire. I  shall,  along  with  them,  lay  the  Bill  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  this  vmderstanding,  that  if  we  can,  in  reference  to  the 
Government  Bill,  secure  satisfactory  provisions  with  respect  to  Sunday 
closing,  we  shall  not  press  the  Bill  I  intend  to  lay  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  may  say  I  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  other  day,  in  which  he  said  the  Government  were  giving  very  great 
care  and  attention  to  this  question,  and  that  he  himself  felt  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  it,  but  that  it  was  left  in  the  hands,  as  you  all 
know,  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary.  I  hope  that  the  measure 
which  will  be  brought  forward  will  be  such  as,  without  perhaps  fulfilling 
the  extreme  views  of  all  parties,  will  be  calculated  to  be  of  very  great 
benefit  for  promoting  the  morality  and  temperance  of  this  country.  The 
only  question  I  must  now  allude  to  in  any  detail  is  in  reference  to 
education.  In  reference  to  this  question,  I  hope  to  see  a  very  con- 
siderable measure  of  education  passed  either  in  this  or  the  next  session.  My 
own  feeling  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  education  placed  on 
a  wide  basis,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  sectarian  element  as  far  as  possible  ; 
that  should  as  far  as  possible  compel,  by  some  means  or  other,  those 
parents  who  are  unwilling  to  do  their  duty  to  their  children.  I  think 
also,  in  reference  to  those  parents  who  are  not  able  to  provide  the 
means  for  educating  their  children,  that  the  Government  should  make 
such  a  provision.  But,  gentlemen,  while  I  say  this,  I  do  not  disguise 
from  myself  the  difficulties  of  the  question  arising  from  the  existence  of 
a  large  number  of  schools  established  by  voluntary  contributions.  Very 
large  sums  of  money,  many  millions,  have  been  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions  during  the  past  few  years.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  a  measure  brought  forward,  regard  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
interests  of  the  schools  so  established.  I  trust  some  measure  of  a  wise 
character  will  be  attempted,  which,  while  doing  no  injustice  to 
individuals  who  have  spent  money  and  made  exertions  in  the  direction 
of  education,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  not  ignore  and  neglect  the  large 
masses  of  the  community  which  are  not  connected  with  any  denomina- 
tion at  all.  I  hope  a  measure  will  be  framed  in  such  a  spirit  that  it 
may  be  accepted  by  all  parties  of  the  community  as  a  fair  and  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  question.  I  shall  only  say,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  liallot,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  last  election,  and  the  whole  of 
the  experiences  we  have  had  in  other  towns,  lead  me  to  entertain  a 
stronger  opinion  every  day  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  I  do  hope  and 
believe  we  are  not  far  from  getting  the  ballot.  There  was,  as  you 
know,  during  the  last  session,  an  important  commission  sitting  on 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections.  That  commission  made  a 
report,  and  will  sit  next  session.  I  hope  that,  as  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  we  shall  have  a  great  reform  in  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections,  and  that  there  will  be  a  great  limitation  to  the  operation  of  the 
drink,  and  that  corruption,  bribery,  and  intimidation  will  cease  ;  and  in 
the  futuK,  as  in  the  past,  I  hope  we  shall  act  under  the  banner  on  which 
were  inscribed  by  our  political  ancestors  the  words  "Peace,  Retrench- 
ment, and  Reform."     Our  forefathers  struggled  for  their  great  principles 
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under  great  discouragement,  obloquy,  and  sufferings.  They  were 
dogged  by  spies,  their  political  conferences  were  denouncetl  as' con- 
spiracies liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  their  political  meetings  were, 
as  at  Peterloo,  dispersed  by  the  sabres  of  a  coarse  yeomanry  ;  but  they 
went  on,  notwithstanding  all  this  discouragement.  They  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  principles.  We  have  still,  gentlemen,  an  equal  work 
to  perform.  We  have  still  to  maintain  those  principles  that  they  so 
worthily  maintained.  We  have  to  support  peace  by  insisting  on  the 
non-intervention  of  this  country  in  foreign  affairs,  by  not  supporting  the 
meddling  policy  of  the  Foreign  Oflice,  and  by  doing  away  with  that 
state  of  armed  offence  which  is  at  the  present  time  existing.  We  have 
to  go  in  for  retrenchment  at  least  to  the  extent  of  ;^io,ooo,ooo,  and 
carry  blessings  to  the  labouring  population  of  this  country',  and  ease  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  We  have  to  go  in  for  reform,  because  there  are 
still  many  causes  in  all  branches  of  the  State  which  require  a  reform  of 
abuses.  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  under  circumstances  far  more 
favourable  than  those  of  our  forefathers.  We  are  not  exposed,  in  main- 
taining our  principles,  to  the  injury  and  persecution  under  which  they 
suffered.  We  have  glorious  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
this  great  country.  We  in  Warrington  did  something  at  the  last  general 
election  to  aid  the  cause  of  progress.  In  the  list  of  great  disappoint- 
ments among  the  other  teroughs  in  this  great  county  Warrington  did 
its  duty.  Warrington,  faithful  among  the  few  boroughs  in  Lancashire, 
and  very  distinct  from  the  county  votes,  gave  its  voice  in  favour  of  a 
great  measure  of  justice  and  reform.  And  while  we  have  by  great 
difficulty,  and  by  a  great  effort  rescued  Warrington  from  Tory  domina- 
tion, we  shall  have  to  continue  the  work  to  maintain  our  position.  I 
can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  will  try  to  do  my  part ;  I  will  do  my  share  to 
the  l)est  of  my  ability.  I  will  grudge  no  zeal,  no  labour,  and  no  thought 
in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  as  your  representative.  Will  you  do  your 
part  ?  If  we  do — if  we  maintain  in  the  county  and  the  country  our 
voice  for  freedom,  we  shall  then  do  our  part  in  this  great  struggle  and 
the  cause  of  progress,  and  just  as  we  look  back  upon  our  political  fore- 
fathers for  the  work  they  did  in  the  struggles  that  they  accomplished,  and 
the  blessings  they  handed  down  to  us,  so  will  our  successors  in  future 
years  look  back  upon  us  and  thank  us  for  our  work,  and  recognise  our 
labour  and  our  success,  and  will  honour  our  memory. 


No.  II. 


Annual  Address  io  his  Constituents  in  the  Public  Hall,  WarringioVy 
December  lo,   1 870. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — I  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  that  I  am 
allowed,  as  your  representative,  to  appear  before  so  large  and  intelligent 
a  body  of  my  constituents  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  my  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  think  it  is  a  good  custom  for  members  of 
Parliament  to  appear  before  their  constituents  from  year  to  year  in  order 
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to  receive  at  their  hands  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  course  of 
poHcy  which  those  members  pursue  ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  if  any 
gentlemen  are  present  who  did  not  support  me  at  the  last  election,  I 
hope  they  will  consider  that  I  am  equally  giving  my  report  to  them  as 
to  my  supporters,  for  although  I  am  loyal  to  my  own  party,  yet  I  am 
not  forgetful  of  my  duty  as  the  representative  of  all  the  ratepayers  of 
Warrington.  And  I  wish  also  to  say  that,  in  my  position  as  your  mem- 
ber, I  shall  Idc  happy  at  all  times  to  give  every  attention  in  my  jx)wer  to 
the  wishes  and  to  the  opinions  of  those  of  my  constituents  who  may 
think  it  right  to  communicate  with  me,  although  they  may  not  be 
amongst  my  supporters.  I  am  most  anxious  that  upon  this  occasion, 
and  upon  any  future  occasion,  we  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
remarks  or  any  statements  which  might  have  the  effect  of  evoking  or 
exasperating  political  and  personal  feeling  in  this  borough  ;  and  that  we 
should  postpone,  as  far  as  maybe  possible,  any  such  disposition  until  the 
time  comes  when  this  borough  may  have  to  elect  a  new  representative, 
when  it  may  be  quite  proper  for  the  respective  political  parties  to  discuss, 
with  as  great  earnestness  as  they  may  think  fit,  the  claims  of  those  who  may 
be  candidates  for  their  suffrages.  I  am  in  hopes,  whatever  may  Ije  the 
result  of  the  next  election  for  the  borough  of  Warrington,  that  I  may  be 
in  a  position  to  give  a  good  account  of  my  stewardship  up  to  the  end  of 
my  period  of  your  service.  At  all  events,  I  can  promise  you  this,  that  so 
long  as  I  am  member  for  Warrington  I  will  not  begrudge  any  time  or 
zeal  in  your  service.  I  have,  as  my  friend  the  chairman  has  mentioned, 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  devoted  a-  far  greater  amount  of 
labour  to  my  public  duties  than  ever  I  devoted  to  any  private  under- 
taking of  my  own  ;  and  I  think  you  will  consider  the  position  to  which 
my  friend  has  alluded  is  not  an  unsatisfactory  one,  when  I  say  that,  out 
of  the  very  large  number  of  244  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session,  I  was  present  at  223,  and  only  absent  at  21.  My  friend,  the 
chairman,  also  alluded  to  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  which  was 
granted  by  the  Government  at  my  instance,  and  in  which  I  have  taken 
a  very  active  and  very  prominent  part  during  the  last  session,  l^ecause,  as 
my  position  was  one  of  an  opponent  to  the  exisiting  system  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  expenditure,  I  had  to  appear  on  the  committee  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  prosecuting  attorney,  and  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  and  indis- 
posed to  give  any  evidence  that  might  tend  to  damage  it.  That  com- 
mittee sat  for  two  days  a  week  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session, 
and  I  attended  all  the  meetings  they  held.  A  blue-book,  containing 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  has  now  been  published. 
It  is  a  very  large  and  bulky  blue-book,  containing  all  the  questions,  to 
the  number  of  5,280,  put  to  the  witnesses,  and  the  answers  to  them. 
Amongst  the  witnesses  are  included  some  of  the  most  influential  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  foreign  department — past  Foreign  Secretaries  of 
State,  Lord  Malmesburj',  Lord  Derby,  the  late  lamented  Lord  Claren- 
don, and  several  distinguished  Ambassadors  and  Foreign  Ministers, 
who  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service  abroad.  Out  of 
the  5,280  questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  put 
3,000  of  them  ;  and  I  venture  to  appeal  to  that  blue-book  to  show  that 
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the  examination  under  which  I  secured  these  various  witnesses  has 
furnished  an  amount  of  valuable  information,  which  I  hope  at  some 
future  time  will  bear  fruit  in  a  considerable  reform  of  that  very  costly 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Now,  the  great  labour  which  we  had  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  session  arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  the 
Government  tried  to  do  rather  more  than  it  was  possible  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  get  through  in  the  six  months  during  which  the  House 
meets.  I  dare  say  you  will  recollect  that  before  Parliament  met,  my 
right  honourable  and  distinguished  friend  John  Bright  made  the  remark 
that  it  was  impossible  to  drive  six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple  Bar 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  made  it  as  a  warning  that  it  wa%  desirable  not 
to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  House  of  Commons  too  large  a  number 
of  measures  at  the  same  time.  But,  notwithstanding  that  wise  warning  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  Government — no  doubt  from  a  very  great 
anxiety,  and  a  very  laudable  anxiety,  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  the 
public  service — did  promise,  in  her  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  a 
very  considerable  bill  of  fare,  which  they  hoped  to  get  through  during 
the  parliamentary  session.  They  unfortunately  were  not  able  to  get 
through  more  than  a  portion  of  it,  but  there  were  two  great  measures 
which  they  did  accomplish.  One  was  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  theother  was 
the  Education  Bill.  With  reference  to  the  former,  I  maysay  that  I  gave  to 
her  Majesty's  Government  my  constant  support,  and  voted  for  the  Bill  in 
every  stage  ;  and  I  did  so  l)ecause  I  considered  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  was  absolutely  necessary.  For  you  must  remember  that  up 
to  a  recent  period  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  held  their  tenure 
under  very  uncertain  circumstances,  and  in  many  districts  large  numbers 
of  farmers  were  turned  out  of  their  holdings,  and  families  were  reduced 
to  poverty,  at  the  will  and  caprice  of  some  landowner  who  did  not 
regard  their  interest,  or  was  careless  of  their  future  welfare.  The  effect 
of  these  evictions,  which  took  place  in  some  instances  in  a  very  cruel 
manner,  was  to  create  a  very  large  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  tenure 
of  land,  the  result  of  which  was  that  many  of  the  farmers  in  Ireland 
were  afraid  to  devote  money  to  the  land  in  the  employment  of  labour, 
in  consequence  of  their  fear  lest  they  might  be  turned  out  of  their  hold- 
ings. Well,  this  Bill  was  to  give  them  increased  tenure,  to  give  them 
holdings,  and  to  give  them  security  ;  and  I  for  one  am  very  glad,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  Bill — a  Bill  which 
is  likely  to  be  so  advantageous  to  the  sister  country.  With  regard  to 
the  Education  Bill  I  shall  not  go  into  details.  I  voted  in  the  main  with 
the  Government,  but  I  was  most  anxious  that  the  Education  Bill  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  give  freedom  and  fair  play  to  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions. I  did  not  refuse  to  support  those  clauses  which  were  in  the 
interest  of  existing  schools  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that 
new  schools  supported  by  the  public  rates  ought  to  be  entirely  of  an 
unsectarian  character.  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  have  gone  still 
further  than  the  Bill  went,  and  I  voted,  in  fact,  for  the  amendment  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  made  the 
Bill,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  But  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  measure  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  at  large.     I  hope  it 
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will  lead  to  a  very  great  extension  of  the  education  of  the  people,  and  if 
it  does  that,  we  may  be  perfectly  well  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  measure. 
If  by  experience  we  find  that  is  desirable  to  still  further  modify  the 
measure  in  the  interests  of  non-sectarian  education,  I  shall  be   quite 
prepared  at  any  time  to  give  my  support  in  favour  of  any  measure  that 
may  be  brought  forward  with  that  view.     I  have  alluded  to  two  great 
measures  which  have  been  passed,  and  which  I  have  not  dwelt  upon 
except  very  briefly;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  time  which  was  occupied 
by  these  measures,  several  other  very  important  measures,  introduced 
or  supported  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  were  not  carried.     One 
of  these  was  the  University  Tests  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  open 
the  universities  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.     I  don't  think 
that  that  measure  went  quite  far  enough  ;  it  was  a  good  measure,  there- 
fore I  supported  it ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  thought  it  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  prevent  it  passing  during  last  session.     But  this  University 
Tests   Bill    is  only  a  small  portion  of  a  very  great  question,  and  that 
question  is — whether  the  dissenters  of  this  country  are  to  be  placed  on 
full,  fair,  and  equal  terms  with  the  members  of  the  Episcopalian  body  ? 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  support  any  measure 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  put  the  other  religious  denominations  of 
this  countr}'  on  an  equal   foDting   with  the   Established   sect.       The 
universities  of  this  kingdom,  which  jKjssess  large  means  and  large  pro- 
perty,  are  national   institutions,   and   they  ought  to   be   opened  to  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  without  any  advantage  to  any  particular 
class  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  all  the  emoluments  and  all  the 
honours  of  our  great  national  universities  shall  be  open  to  the  members 
of  other  sects  equally  with  the  members  of  the  Episcopalian  body.    Part 
of  the  same  subject  was  the  question  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
You  are  quite  aware  that  the  Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  kingdom.     My  opinion 
is,  if  there  is  any  good  in  bishops  at  all,  it  is  when  they  are  in  their  own 
dioceses.     And  in  London,  when  I  see  a  grand  carriage,  with  footmen 
and  coachmen  in  livery,  driving  through  one  of  the  parks,    and  see 
"  lolling  "  in  it  some  right  reverend  prelate,   who,  I  know,   occupies  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  in  attendance  in  the  city  upon  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  mixing  in  fashionable  society,  I  think  that  kind 
of  man  does  not  carry  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  proper  idea  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.     I  don't  want  to  see  the  Bishops 
peers  of  the  realm  ;  I  don't  want  to  see  those  men  great  in  personal 
estate  and  with  large  incomes — I  think  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  you 
give  them  an  income  to  keep  them  in  a  position  of  respectal^ility,  and  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  charitable  offices  as  befits  their  position — 
but  I  want  to  see  them  lalx)uring  amongst  the  people,  acting  the  part  of 
overseers  of  the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses,  setting  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  community    of  piety  and  self-denial  ;  and   then    I 
believe  that  the  Episcopalian  Church  might  probably  be  more  effectual 
in  the  great  object  of  its  existence  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.     In  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Episcopalians,  I  voted  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.     There  was  also 
another  question  which  the  Government  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from 
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the  Throne,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  properly  consider 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament ;  and  that  was  the  reform  of  the 
licensing  system.  That,  I  know,  is  a  subject  which  creates  a  very  large 
amount  of  interest  in  this  town  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  this  question  should,  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties,  be  fairly  dealt  with  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  You 
are  quite  aware,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Government,  after  promising  to 
bring  in  a  licensing  bill,  were  unable  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  time  and  pressure  of  business  ;  but  two  or  three  occasions 
occurred  in  which  there  were  debates  and  divisions  upon  questions  relat- 
ing to  that  subject.  And  amongst  other  questions  my  friend.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  brought  in  the  Permissive  Bill.  Now,  I  have  always  said — I 
said  last  year,  and  I  repeat  it  here  again — that  I  cannot  go  fully  with  the 
advocates  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  although  I  agree  with  them  in  its  great 
principles.  In  relation  to  public-houses  in  any  locality,  I  think  that  the 
ratepayers  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  granting  of  licences.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Permissive 
Bill,  and  I  hope  to  see,  in  any  bill  which  her  Majesty's  Government 
may  bring  into  Parliament,  that  they  will  provide  that  there  shall  be 
Licensing  Boards  which  will  have  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  licences 
— such  Boards  not  to  consist  of  magistrates,  but  of  the  elected 
representatives — or,  at  all  events,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives— of  the  ratepayers.  My  own  feeling  is  that,  without  going  to 
the  extent  of  the  Permissive  Rill,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  we 
should  limit  the  hours  and  lessen  the  number  of  the  houses  of  this 
character.  I  believe,  if  that  were  effected,  the  houses  that  remained 
would  be  more  respectably  conducted ;  and  if  the  hours  were  shortened 
it  would  not  in  any  way  affect  disadvantageously  the  more  respectable 
members  of  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  withdraw  tempta- 
tion from  a  number  of  people  who,  unfortunately,  when  the  temptation 
is  offered,  are  apt  to  take  too  much — more,  a  great  deal,  than  is  good 
for  them.  I  shall  be  quite  prepared,  when  the  question  comes  before 
the  House  of  Commons  next  year,  to  consider  it  with  the  greatest  care. 
I  don't  want  to  look  at  it  simply  from  one  point  of  view  ;  I  wish  to  look 
at  it  from  every  aspect,  with  the  view  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
general  interest  of  the  people.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  referred  to  a 
few  of  the  measures  which  occupied  Parliament  last  session  ;  but  there 
is  always  a  great  measure  every  session,  in  which  you  are  all  deeply  in- 
terested. I  allude  to  the  Budget.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  on  a 
particular  night  every  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings 
forward  what  is  called  the  Budget.  The  Budget  simply  means  a  state- 
ment of  what  he  expects  to  spend  during  the  year  then  ensuing,  and 
how  he  expects  to  raise  the  money.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
interesting  subject,  and  to  that  subject  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  for 
a  short  time.  The  national  expenditure  is  a  matter  that  afl'ects  all  of 
you,  for  the  national  expenditure  is  always  going  on  increasing.  Now 
and  then,  for  two  or  three  years,  you  have  a  diminution,  Ijut  then  it 
seems  like  the  approaching  tide,  which  is  gradually  rising ;  one  wave 
succeeds  another,  and  although  it  seelns  to  go  back  for  a  short  time, 
yet,  in  the  end,  you  will  find  that  the  average  expenditure  of  this  coun- 
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try  is  going  on  increasing.  The  reason  of  it  is  this  :  There  are  lots  of 
people  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  the  expenditure  increase,  because 
they  put  lots  of  it  into  their  pockets.  I  recollect  that  when  the  present 
Prime  IMinister,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  stood  upon 
this  platform  at  the  time  of  the  contest  which  we  had  in  South-west 
Lancashire  two  years  ago,  he  made  this  remark  about  the  spending 
servants  of  the  Crown  :  "I  will  tell  you  this,  that  no  Government, 
however  well  disposed,  will  at  any  time  be  able  to  keep  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  within  moderate  bounds  unless  it  is  supported  by  the 
constant  vigilance  of  public  opinion.  You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  why  is 
this  ?  I  will  tell  you  in  a  sentence.  It  is  because  individuals,  and 
knots  ifnd  groups,  and  even  classes  of  men,  have  a  constant,  quick,  un- 
sleeping interest  in  feeding  themselves  upon  the  produce  of  the  public 
industry'.  The  natural  counterpoise  of  that  perfectly  natural  tendency 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and  classes  is  in  the  vigilance  of  the  public 
mind.  But  if  the  public  go  to  sleep,  the  other  power,  gentlemen,  never 
goes  to  sleep.  On  the  contrary,  it  watches  for  its  opportunity.  There 
is  not  a  single  description  of  person  interested  in  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  who  is  not  very  naturally  awake  to  consider  what  opportunities  he 
may  have  of  improving  his  position."  Improving  his  position  !  How? 
By  getting  more  money  !  And  that  money  comes  out  of  your  pockets. 
That  is  the  battle  that  we, as  the  taxpayers  of  this  countr}-,  have  to  fight ; 
against  what  is  a  very  considerable  and  large  army — the  spending  servants 
of  the  Crown.  To  show  you  that  this  description  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
is  quite  justified  by  facts,  I  may  mention  than  in  1840,  just  a  generation 
ago,  the  total  gross  expenditure  of  this  country  was  53J  millions ; 
last  year  it  was  68f  millions ;  so  that  in  30  years  the  expenditure  of 
this  countr)'  has  increased  15^  millions.  Now,  when  I  say  68| 
millions,  or,  in  round  numbers,  69  millions  of  money,  I  may  tell  you  a 
matter  which  is  very  interesting  to  you,  namely,  that  for  every  million 
of  money  we  spend  in  London,  you  in  Warrington  contribute  ;^i,ooo, 
so  that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  Warrington  for  this  69  millions 
of  expenditure  amount  to  £(i(),ooo  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  I  have  said  that 
the  absolute  expenditure  had  increased  15^  millions  since  1840,  but  the 
case  is  still  worse  than  that,  because  in  1840  the  national  debt  was 
greater  than  it  is  now.  The  amount  we  then  paid  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt  was  29^  millions  ;  last  year  we  only  paid  27  millions,  so 
that  we  paid  2i  millions  less  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  last 
year  than  we  did  30  years  ago  ;  and  that,  added  to  the  15.J  millions 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  shows  that  we  are  now  paying  for  the 
general  services  of  the  country  18  millions  a  year  more  than  we  were 
spending  30  years  ago.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Government  of  this  country  to  pay  this  18  million  pounds 
sterling  more  than  they  did  in  1840  without  laying  a  tax  upon  you  and 
upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  pay  this  expen- 
diture. I  find  that  in  1840  the  average  amount  paid  by  each  person  in 
the  United  Kingdom — that  is  to  say,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
— was  £\  15s.  9d.  per  head  per  year  ;  in  1870  the  average 
amount     per    head    paid    by    every    man,     woman    and     child    was 
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£2  9s.  3d.  That  leaves  an  increase  of  13s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum  which 
we  are  now  paying  more  than  we  were  30  years  ago.  It  is  very  easy 
for  any  one  to  calculate  what  that  means.  Supposing  you  have  a  family 
of  five — that  is  to  say,  a  man,  wife,  and  three  children — many  families 
are  more  than  five,  but  that  is  often  taken  as  an  average— the  average 
amount  paid  in  taxes  by  such  a  family  will  be  ;^I2  6s.  3d.  a  year,  or 
;C3  7s.  6d.  a  year  more  than  such  a  family  would  have  paid  30  years  ago. 
Now  I  think  that  this  is  a  question  which  is  worth  the  consideration  of 
the  working  men  of  this  country.  The  money  really  comes  out  of  your 
pockets — that  is  a  fact  ;  and  although  you  may  not  very  often  be  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  taken  from  you,  because  it  is  often  taken  by 
indirect  taxation  which  escapes  your  notice,  yet  you  may  rely  upon  this, 
that  the  taxes  of  this  country  have  not  been  levied  with  a  view  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  working-class  and  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  poor  ; 
they  have  not  been  levied  with  a  view  to  impose  upon  the  rich  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  taxation,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  taxation  on  the  poor  ; 
on  the  contrary,  although — thanks  to  the  Liberal  party — we  have  im- 
proved this  mattter  very  much  during  the  last  20  years,  even  now 
the  taxation  of  this  country  presses  more  severely  and  more  heavily  upon 
the  working-classes  than  it  does  upon  the  owners  of  property.  Of  this 
69  millions  of  money  raised  last  year,  the  customs'  duties  which  are 
imposed  upon  our  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  spirits,  etc.,  amounted  to 
21.2  millions;  the  excise  duties  upon  malt,  spirits,  etc.,  amounted  to 
21  f  millions  ;  so  that  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  which  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  paid  by  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  raised  in  taxes 
43  j^  millions  of  money  during  last  year  ;  and  you  may  calculate  how  much 
of  that  will  be  paid  by  the  working  classes  of  this  kingdom.  Some  of  the 
other  taxes  are  paid  exclusively  by  property.  Property  tax,  for  instance, 
is  paid  by  property.  Certain  other  taxes  are  also  paid  by  property,  but 
often,  in  the  other  taxes,  certain  portions  of  them  are  paid  by  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
working-classes  of  this  country  pay  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total 
taxation  which  is  levied  upon  the  nation.  Now,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  has  been  an  expression  uttered  by  some  Tory  squires  that 
land  is  over  taxed,  and  that  labour  and  industry  are  not  taxed  sufficiently 
in  comparison  with  land.  I  want  them  to  go  into  that  matter  ;  I  want 
them  to  try  that  question,  and  some  day  or  other  I  dare  say  we  shall 
try  it,  when  I  believe  it  will  be  shown  that  so  far  from  the  taxation  of 
this  country  being  in  the  interest  of  the  working-classes,  it  is  really  in 
the  interest  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  who  pay  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  object  they  have  in  the  protection  of  that  wealth,  than  the 
working-classes  do.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  convinced  of  that  matter, 
that  I  am  determined,  so  far  as  I  can,  as  your  representative,  to  vote  for 
the  reduction,  and  for  the  abolition  of  all  taxation  that  presses  upon 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  consumed  by  the  working-classes  of 
this  country.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  support  any  measure,  the  effect 
of  which  will  bring  us  to  that  period  when  we  shall  have  a  free  breakfast 
table.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  all  of  us  if  these 
custom  duties  upon    sugar,  tea,  and   coffee  were  entirely  abolished. 
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because  not  only  would  you  have  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  cost  of 
these  necessary  articles  of  life,  but  you  would  also,  by  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  them,  have  to  purchase  those  articles  sent  from  abroad  by 
the  products  of  your  industry,  and  so  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country 
would  be  increased,  the  demand  for  labour  increased,  the  wages  for 
labour  would  be  therefore  advanced,  and  the  working-classes,  by  getting 
rid  of  these  import  duties  upon  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  would  not 
only  have  the  great  advantage  of  a  free  breakfast  table,  but  also 
have  a  very  great  advantage  arising  from  the  increased  commerce  of 
the  country.  If  we  are  to  get  rid  of  these  duties,  we  must  reduce 
the  expenditure,  for  if  you  do  spend  money,  you  must  raise  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  it  ;  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  most  important  consideration  how 
far  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  I  find,  on  looking  at  the 
expenditure,  that  it  ranges  itself  under  three  great  heads.  There  is  the 
expenditure  for  the  civil  service,  the  expenditure  for  the  army,  and  the 
expenditure  for  the  navy.  The  expenditure  for  the  civil  service,  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  revenue,  has  increased  very  rapidly  indeed.  It 
has  increased  from  ;^9,ooo,ooo  in  1840  to  ;if  17,250,000  in  1870,  so  that 
the  civil  service  charges  account  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  a  certain  number  of  these  charges  have  been 
taken  off  local  rates  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  amongst  these  several  votes 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  large  exhibition  of  that  feeling  described 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  permits  men  who  have  to  spend  the  public 
money  to  put  as  much  as  they  can  into  their  own  pockets.  I  certainly 
gave  ver>'  great  attention  to  the  civil  service  question  during  the  past 
session  of  Parliament.  I  was  very  careful  to  attend  on  every  occasion 
when  the  House  was  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and  to  criticise  the  votes 
which  were  brought  before  us  in  relation  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
expenditure.  With  regard  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  I  was 
able  to  secure  some  reduction  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  by  the 
course  I  have  taken  in  relation  to  that  question,  an  increase  in  the 
expenditure  has  been  prevented,  and  that  a  further  decrease  will  be 
secured  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two.  I  can  tell  you  that,  as 
regards  that  particular  branch  of  the  civil  expenditure,  which  amounts 
to  something  like  half  a  million  a  year,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  it  is  spent  without  the  slightest  possible 
advantage  to  the  people  of  this  country.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  positive 
disadvantage  to  the  country,  to  have  people  abroad,  not  for  the  good  or 
for  the  advantage  of  the  main  body  of  the  community,  but  interfering 
and  intermeddling  in  foreign  affairs,  which  often  leads  to  difficulties,  not 
unfrequently  to  quarrels,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  war.  I  believe  they 
are  not  only  useless  but  prejudicial,  and  that  this  gigantic  system  is  kept 
up,  as  Mr.  Bright  described  it,  as  a  great  system  of  out-door  relief  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  aristocracy.  I  may  also  mention  that, 
among  other  subjects  that  attracted  my  attention,  and  upon  which  I 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  the  excessive  charges  made  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  people  connected  with  the  legal 
departments  of  the  State.  I  feel  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  plunder 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  public  pockets  for  those  services,  and  I  hope 
that  we  may,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
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charges  of  this  character,  secure  a  reform.      With  regard  to  the  super- 
annuations and  pensions,  you  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  tell  you 
we  pay  something  like  one  million  a  year  to  this  fund.       I  objected  to  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and   I  know  that  some  friends  of  mine  in 
Warrington — some  of  the  letter  carriers — were  afraid  I  was  speaking 
against  their  interest.      My  object  is  to  pay  those  who  do  work,  and  to 
pay  them  well.      I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  great  number  of  the 
actual  working  servants  of  the  Crown  better  paid,  for  the  people  with 
whom  I  quarrel  are  the  people  who  do  nothing  and  get  large  sums  of 
money  for  it.     We  have  in  our  public  offices  a  large  number  of  clerks — 
a  much  larger  number  than  can  be  profitably  employed — and  these 
clerks  are  paid  salaries  very  much  in  excess  of  the  salaries  paid  to  similar 
persons  in  banking  or  commercial  offices  ;  and  when  they  have  reached 
a  certain  age,  having  been  paid  all  their  lifetime  a  much  higher  salary 
than  the  servants  we  have,  they  retire  upon  large  pensions.       I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  almost  every  case,  you  can  get  men  at  a  lower 
.salary,  and  still  pay  them  well,  to  do  a  great  amount  of  the  public  work 
which  is  done  in  these  offices  by  gentlemen  who  expect  to  get  a  very  good 
income  for  little  work,  and  who,  in  the  end,  retire  upon  comfortable 
provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse.      I  will  tell  you  a  circum- 
stance which  came   to  my  knowledge  when   I  was  investigating  this 
matter.     I  found  that,  a  short  time  after  the  Reformed  Parliament  of 
1832  met,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  deducting 
from  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  go 
towards  the  superannuation  fund.        All  salaries  of  ;i^ioo  a  year  and 
under  were  to  pay  2^  per  cent.,  and  above  ;£^ioo,  5  per  cent.,  and  these 
moneys  were  carried  from  year  to  year  to  the  credit  of  the  superannuation 
fund  account.     That  went  on  for  about  twelve  years,  and  then  I  found 
it  dropped.     There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Crown  since  that  time  ;  they  had  ceased  to  make  any 
payment  to  their  superannuation  account.     I  then  found  that  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1852  had  actually  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  repealing 
the  former  Act ;  and  these  gentlemen,  who  now  receive  their  fldl  salaries 
without  any  reduction,  retire,  when  60  years  of  age,  on  large  pensions, 
granted  at  your  expense.      I  think  that  system  is  a  most  unreasonable 
and  unfair  system.     I  say  that  this  money  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
those  who  work,  and  the  Government  of  this  country  has  no  right  to  give 
larger  salaries  than  the  labour  they  require  will  fairly  purchase,  and  has 
no  right,  in  addition  to  those  salaries,  to  give  large  pensions,  which  pre- 
sent such  a  very  great  charge  upon  the  nation.       Now,  there  is  a  subject 
connected  with  these  civil  charges  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called 
by  two  of  my  constituents.     It  is  in  respect  to  the  grants  made  out  of  the 
civil  expenditure — of  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  I  am  asked  what  my  opinion  is  on  the  matter.       I  am  told 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  working  men  take  an  interest  in  the 
question,  in  view  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise. 
Now,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  entirely  object  to  this  class  of  payments.     Last 
session,  in  connection  with  some  expenses  which  had  been  gone  to  on 
account  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred,  I  raised  the  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  objected  to  it  being  placed  upon  the 
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estimates.     With  regard  to  the  Princesses,  I  am  glad  that  the  Princess 
Louise  is  about  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  a  subject  of  her  Majesty.     I 
think  it  is  far  better,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  should  ally  themselves  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
than  be  married  to  the  junior  members  of  royal  houses  of  Germany.      I 
do  not  think  that  the  marriages  which  have  already  taken  place  with 
foreign  princes  have  been,  by  any  means,  satisfactory.      At  all  events,  I 
consider  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  that  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  royal  blood  in  England  should  marry  amongst  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects.    Therefore,  if  the  Government  do  propose  a  grant  on  account  of 
the  Princess  Louise — and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  find  they  do  not,  for 
I  should  be   rather  sorry    to   see  objections    against  the  grant   come, 
in  the  first  instance,  where  a  daughter  of  her  Majesty  was  about  to  marry 
the  son  of  a  peer  of  Great  Britain — I  shall  be  prepared  to  do  what  I 
think  to  be  my  duty.     If  the  objections  had  been  raised  in  one  of  the 
former  marriages  I  should  have  been  very  much  pleased.     All  I  can  say 
with  reference  to  this  class  of  charges  is,  that   I  am  fully  alive  to  them, 
and  [whenever  I  see  a  proper  and  fitting  opportunity  to  oppose  any 
expenditure  of  this  kind  for  royal  objects,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  my 
vote  and  my  voice  will  not  be   absent      If  the  civil  service  require  so 
much  attention  in  consequence  of  their  increases,  I  can  tell  you  the  army 
and  navy  also  require  a  constant  supervision,  because  you  have,  con- 
nected with  those  services,  a  large  number  of  influential  people  who  are 
continually  adopting  every   method  in  their    power   to    increase    the 
expenditure.      In  the  year  1840  the  army  cost  8|  millions  and  the  navy 
5^  millions,  making  a  total  of  14  millions  for  the  two  services.     In  1870 
the  army  cost  13.'   millions  and  the  navy  9 1  millions,  or  a  total  of  23J 
millions,  being  an  increase  of  9j  millions  sterling  in  the  absolute  cost  of 
the  army  and  navy  over  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.     That  is  proved  ; 
and,  from  my  own  experience,  I  am  asserting  a  fact — that  the  military 
and  naval  officers  in  the  House  of  Commons  form  a  rery  important 
part  of  that  body.       I  believe  that  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
House   of  Commons  are  members   of  the  military  and   naval   forces, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  members  have  cousins,  sons,  nephews,  or 
some  other  connection   in  these  services.      Their  object  is  always   to 
elevate  the  principle  of  war   above  the  principle  of  industry.     It  is  the 
old   feudal  principle.     Time   was,    when  our  forefathers  lived  in  this 
country,  that  the  only  men  who  were  thought  to  be  worthy  of  respect 
and  consideration  were  men  who   buckled  on  their  swords,  and  were 
men   of  war  ;   and  every    one  of  our  forefathers    who  was    engaged 
in  industry  in  any  capacity  was  looked  down  upon  as  nothing  more  than 
a  serf.     They  were  not  regarded  in  any  way  as  fit  to  be  even  mentioned, 
in  comparison  with  those  knightly  barons  who  thought  the  principle  a 
right  one  that  they  should  take  whatever  they  had  the  power  to  seize 
upon.     This  principle  has  fortunately,   in  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
been  to  a  great  extent  modified  ;  and  it  is  now  the  case  that  industry  is 
looked  upon  with  respect.     Men,  because  they  labour,  are  not  looked 
down  upon  as  being  the  degraded  of  the  earth,  but  they  can  stand  up- 
right and  feel  that  they  are  men,  not  under  the  dictation  and  control  of 
mere  feudal  superiors.    But  these  military  and  naval  men  want,  as  far  as 
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they  can,  to  go  liack  to  that  state  of  things.  They  want  us  to  think  less 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  more  of  war  ;  they  want  us  to  believe 
that  the  glory  and  prestige  of  this  country  depend  upon  our  being  able 
to  fight ;  not  upon  industry,  not  upon  happiness,  not  upon  prosperity, 
and  not  ujwn  goodness.  All  these  things  are  of  smaller  account  to 
these  military  and  naval  men.  They  want  to  elevate  the  military 
services  and  the  idea  of  physical  force  ;  and  therefore  they  are  con- 
tinually crying  out  for  the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  Whenever 
we  have  a  war,  as  a  matter  of  course  we  spend  large  sums  of  money 
upon  it,  and  when  the  war  has  ceased  we  do  not  get  rid  of  our  additional 
ships  or  men.  Our  general  expenditure  is  increased  by  some  millions  a 
year,  and  that  amount  is  maintained.  When  there  is  no  war  there  is 
always  a  panic.  Periodically  these  men  get  up  panics  ;  nothing  can 
occur  abroad  without  them  turning  it  into  a  cause  for  a  panic.  You 
would  have  supposed  that  France  and  Prussia,  six  months  ago,  were 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  might  have  attacked  us,  according  to  the 
theory  of  these  panic  mongers.  You  would  have  supposed,  when  these 
great  military  countries  could  bring  into  the  field  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  men,  that  that  was  the  time  to  be  afraid  lest  one  or  the  other 
should  attack  us.  But  the  opportunity  did  not  occur,  and  therefore  we 
were  not  called  upon  to  be  very  greatly  afraid  just  at  that  particular 
time.  Five  months  ago,  however,  there  was  a  declaration  of  war. 
France  declared  war  against  Prussia,  and  these  two  mighty  nations 
were  grappling  each  other's  throat,  and  were  occupied  with  quite  as 
much  as  they  could  manage  to  do.  They  have  kept  at  this  pretty 
closely,  and  it  was  seen  five  months  ago  that  they  would  do  so.  But  it 
was  then  that  a  panic  was  got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
said  that,  whilst  at  war  with  one  another,  the  combatants  might  very 
likely  do  something  that  would  create  a  war  with  us.  It  struck  me  to 
be  the  most  incredible  absurdity  that  reasonable  men  should  talk  in  that 
way,  and  if  I  had  not  known  these  men  had  their  interests  in  getting  up 
these  panics  I  should  have  been  unable  to  account  for  it.  But  one 
member  got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  another,  bullied  the 
Government,  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  to  defend  the 
coast,  to  maintain  the  army,  the  navy,  the  stores,  and  the  various 
appurtenances,  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  state  of  positive  invasion,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  crying  out  of  these  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  outcry  that  was  also  made  by  some 
of  the  newspapers,  induced  the  Government  to  yield,  and  they  came 
down  to  the  f  louse  and  asked  for  a  grant  of  two  millions  of  money — 
for  a  grant  of  as  much  money  as  they  have  saved  in  two  years  ;  so  that 
the  saving  we  hoped  might  have  gone  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  was 
swept  away  in  this  absurd  panic.  I  may  be  thought  to  be  ridiculous, 
but  I  was  one  of  the  seven  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted 
against  it.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  it,  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  foolish  expenditure.  I  knew  I  was  exposing  myself  to  a  great 
deal  of  obloquy,  and  I  know  I  have  been  charged,  as  much  better  men 
have  been  charged,  with  being  in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price — with 
being  prepared  to  sink  the  character  and  independence  of  my  country. 
I  was  so  charged,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it,  and 
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people  thought  it  was  a  good  joke  to  say  that  we  were  the  seven  wise 
men.  But,  mark  you  :  if  we  had  been  able  to  carry  out  our  object  we 
should  have  saved  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  which  is  now 
wasted.  We  are  always  meeting  with  this  war  outcry  for  increasing 
expenditure.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  if  we  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  we  are  safe  ;  but  I  entirely  object  to  that  doctrine.  I  say 
we  spend  too  much  money  already,  and  the  money  we  spend  is  spent 
badly.  You  will  observe  that  these  very  men  who  are  crying  out  for 
increased  expenditure  always  say  that  our  war  forcesare  badly  organised  ; 
they  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage,  or,  at  the  least,  be  very 
easily  conquered.  They  are  badly  organised  :  but  who  organises  them  ? 
We  don't  ;  we  pay  for  them.  Who  is  it  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should 
do  in  any  of  my  manufactories  if  1  found  that  the  whole  thing  was  going 
wrong,  and  that  the  machinery  would  not  work.  I  should  turn  off  my 
manager.  I  am  prepared  to  take  that  course,  and  I  say  it,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  a  manager  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  is  notoriously  incom- 
petent, and  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  general  field-marshal  commanding  in 
chief,  whom,  if  we  went  to  war,  we  should  not  venture  to  trust  to  command. 
He  is  placed  in  that  position  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  a  royal 
duke,  and  I  am  prepared  to  move  that  manager.  I  think  the  whole  thing 
is  badly  managed,  and  that  our  expenditure  is  extravagant,  as  the  charges 
at  head  quarters — the  administration  charges — amount  to  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.  As  to  our  officers,  why,  the  fact  is,  they  are  notoriously 
incompetent  and  inefficient.  A  man  is  not  promoted  in  the  army 
because  he  is  efficient  ;  he  is  promoted  because  he  has  a  long  purse.  We 
have  an  army  so  arranged  that,  if  a  man  goes  into  it  and  shows  every 
ability  that  he  can  possess  as  a  soldier,  and  every  attention  to  his  duties, 
that  ability  and  this  attention  to  duty  will  not  secure  his  advancement, 
and  certainly  would  never  promote  him  from  being  a  sergeant-major 
into  an  ensigncy  or  lieutenancy.  If  a  man  has  a  commission  and 
shows  himself  equally  determined  to  do  his  duty,  he  may  have  his  step 
of  promotion  bought  over  his  head.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  men 
have  had  their  promotion  bought  over  their  heads  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
times,  by  junior  officers  who  were  paying  no  attention  to  their  duties, 
when  these  old  lieutenants  had  been  for  years  actively  engaged  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  business.  I  want  to  see  an  army  officered  by  men  who 
are  expected  to  do  their  duty ;  and  I  want  to  see  the  whole  organisation  of 
the  army  so  managed  that  it  shall  be,  for  purposes  of  defence,  an  impreg- 
nable line — a  second  line  of  defence  to  the  impregnable  line  which  we  have 
on  the  part  of  our  navy.  But  we  are  told  by  these  men  that,  notwith- 
standing our  great  and  increasing  expenditure,  our  army  and  navy  are 
utterly  inefficient.  I  retort  upon  them  when  I  say  we  expend  far  more 
per  man  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  We  have  an  army  badly 
officered,  because  we  have  an  army  in  which  promotion  does  not  depend 
upon  merit  and  efficiency.  If  we  are  Ixought  into  contact  with  any  foreign 
force,  I  believe  our  men  will  fight  like  lions  ;  but  it  will  be  said,  as 
it  was  said  in  the  Crimean  war,  that  they  were  led  by  asses,  and  there 
will  be  disasters  in  any  future  campaign,  such  as  existed  in  the  war  of 
1855-56.  When  they  talk  about  an  increase  in  the  army  what  does  it 
mean  ?     It  means  that  we  ought  to  have  an  extra  30,000  or  40,000  men, 
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and  what  for  ? — not  for  the  defence  of  our  hearths  and  homes,  but  to 
send  them  over  to  Belgium,  if  Belgium  were  attacked  ;  not  to  fight  for 
you,  but  to  fight  for  some  foreign  country,  as  if  these  30,000  or  40,000 
men  could  affect  the  current  of  things  on  the  continent.  Are  not  these 
men  blind,  that  they  cannot  see  that  in  the  war  now  raging,  where 
nearly  a  million  of  men  have  been  enlisted  on  each  side,  and  where  in 
one  battle-field  the  number  of  slain  and  wounded  amounts  to  thousands, 
that  any  30,000  or  40,000  men  sent  over  from  England  would  be  but  a 
mere  bagatelle,  and  could  not  affect  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the 
Continent?  They  do  not  suppose  this  at  all,  but  it  is  a  part  of  their 
policy.  They  simply  say  that  in  order  to  give  an  excuse  for  increasing 
the  army,  although  they  must  know  it  is  utterly  impossible,  in  our 
insular  position,  for  us  to  make  any  great  effect  in  a  continental  struggle 
in  which  so  many  are  engaged.  But  they  say  we  must  have  the 
Prussian  system,  and  that  is,  that  every  man  must  be  a  soldier.  Your 
sons  must  be  taken  from  their  daily  toil,  and  you,  as  a  last  resort,  must 
be  seized  hold  upon  in  the  grasp  of  the  military  in  order  that  you  may 
be  compelled  to  fight.  If  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  prestige  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  give  up  our  peaceful  occupations  to  be  more  or  less 
tinctured  with  the  military  spirit,  I  think  the  advantage  is  not  worth  the 
cost.  I  think  that  you,  the  working  men,  at  all  events,  have  a  right  to 
say  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  that  you  should  send  your  sons  from  18  to  25 
into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  neglect  their  instruction  in  business,  and 
which  will  probably  render  them  less  efficient  for  earning  their  daily  food 
in  future  years.  What  have  you,  the  working  men,  to  do  ?  You  have  to 
protect  your  labour  against  those  who  wish  to  interfere  with  it.  Let  me 
tell  you  there  is  something  that  may  be  interfered  with,  supposing  this 
country  were  conquered,  which  I  do  not  think  is  likely.  Land  might 
be  interfered  with,  realised  property  might  be  interfered  with,  but  if 
labour  was  of  little  value  in  this  country  you  could  take  it  away  to 
another  land.  You  could  not  take  land  away,  however  ;  you  could  not 
take  realised  property  ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  that  land  and  realised 
property  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  its  own  protection.  If  that  prin- 
ciple were  insisted  upon — if  all  the  money  which  was  necessary  for  the 
army  and  navy  were  raised  upon  land  and  realised  property,  and  not 
upon  labour  and  industry,  I  think  some  of  those  men  would  begin  to  see 
it  was  not  necessary  to  spend  quite  so  much  money.  I  believe  it  has 
been  said  by  many  of  the  Tories  that  the  Government  have  been 
niggardly,  and  have  starved  the  service ;  that  they  have  not  given  the 
service  sufficient  food  and  provision  for  clothing  and  other  stores, 
which  it  is  necessary  the  Government  should  provide.  It  so  happens, 
in  the  navy,  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary 
have  been  overhauling  this  state  of  matters  in  connection  with  the  stores 
of  that  service.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  a  similar  thing  were  done  with 
the  army.  I  will  give  you  some  information  of  the  statistics  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  with  reference  to  the  stores  of  the  navy.  The 
Admiralty  found  they  had  in  stock,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  essence 
of  beef  to  last  75  years  ;  it  was  bought  at  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  is  now 
only  worth  from  threepence  to  fourpence.  That  is  starving,  indeed  ! 
They  had  pickles  provided  for  four  years'  consumption  ;  they  had  white 
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wines  for  6i  years'  consumption  ;  they  had  saloon  candles  for  10  years' 
consumption,  and  they  had  foot  pieces  for  stockings — I  am  not  exactly 
sure  what  these  are,  but  I  suppose  they  are  things  to  keep  people  very 
warm  in  the  legs;  at  all  events,  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  who  supplied 
them  were  kept  pretty  warm,  because  they  actually  found  these  foot 
pieces  for  stockings  in  sufficient  stock  for  50  years'  consumption.  They 
had  prepared  soup  for  four  years ;  blue  cloth  for  trousers  for  seven  years  ; 
jackets  for  12  years  ;  comforters  for  3^  years  ;  striped  shirting  for  five 
years  ;  and  towelling  for  seven  years'  consumption.  They  have  paid  all 
this  money  out  of  your  taxes,  but  that  they  had  any  such  quantities 
nobody  connected  with  the  Admiralty  knew,  and  it  was  only  by 
dint  of  private  inquiry  that  it  was  possible  to  find  out  where  all  this 
great  mass  of  material  had  been  stowed  away.  I  myself  heard 
there  was  a  great  stock  of  anchors,  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons I  put  the  question  to  my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Baxter,  the 
secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  they  had  more 
anchors  than  they  required,  and  his  reply  was  that  they  had  no  fewer 
than  639  at  the  dockyards,  which  were  reported  to  be  obsolete  and 
unserviceable,  which  had  been  lying  in  the  way  there  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years,  and  which  would  have  to  be  sold  for  old  iron.  He  also  said  there  were 
341  othei-s  condemned  as  being  unsuitable  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
were  hundreds  of  anchors  scattered  over  the  world  at  various  stations 
which  were  unserviceable.  He  mentioned  144  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  200  at  Hong  Kong.  You  will  see  that  the  effect  of  all  this 
is,  that  the  people  in  power — these  spending  servants  of  the  Crown — not 
only  charge  you  a  great  deal  for  doing  their  work,  but  do  it  poorly.  It  is 
a  perfect  disgrace  to  the  department  that  they  should  have  purchased  such 
a  large  quantity  of  materials  which  are  either  useless,  or,  in  the  course 
of  years,  become  useless,  while  many  of  these  things  are  destroyed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  being  kept  too  long.  My  own  impression  is,  if  the 
army  were  overhauled  in  the  same  way  as  the  navy  department,  it  would 
be  found  there  was  a  large  excess  of  stores,  indeed,  of  almost  every 
description.  If  we  are  to  keep  down  these  expenses  of  the  army  and 
navy,  you  must  be  determined  to  assert  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
with  foreign  Powers.  You  cannot  do  two  things  ;  you  cannot  keep  down 
our  army  and  navy  if  you  will  intermeddle  with  everything  going  on  in 
the  Continent ;  you  can  keep  it  down  if  you  are  content  to  mind  your 
own  business  without  minding  that  of  other  people.  What  have  we 
gained  by  the  principle  of  intervention  in  foreign  affairs?  You  know  that 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century  up  to  181 5  this  country  was  at  war  with 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  we  were, 
as  a  nation,  fulfilling  a  very  great  work  ;  that  we  were  doing  our  duty  to 
Eurojje,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  universe  ;  and  the  duty  we  had  to  perform 
was,  to  prevent  the  great  Buonaparte  being  crowned  Emperor  of  France. 
We  wished  to  prevent  Buonaparte  ruling  over  the  kingdom  of  France  in 
the  place  of  the  former  king,  who  was  an  old  Bourbon,  and  I  believe 
(and  there  is  no  doubt  now  whatever)  that  the  fact  that  we  went  into 
the  field  against  the  French  Revolution  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  at  the  end  of  last,  really  led  ultimately  to  the  existence  of  France  as 
a  great  military  Power,  and  as  the  conqueror  of  a  large  part  of  the 
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Continent.  But  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  one  thing  is  quite  certain — 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  spent  about  one  thousand  millions 
sterling,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  had  been 
destroyed.  Now,  just  consider  what  a  thousand  millions  sterling  means  ; 
indeecl,  you  can't  consider,  if  you  try  to  realise  it.  None  of  us  can 
realise  it,  and  yet  that  great  mass  of  wealth  was  taken  from  this  country, 
of  which  a  large  portion  was  borrowed,  and  for  which  we  still  continue 
o  pay,  in  hard-earned  taxes,  every  year,  a  certain  sum  as  interest.  What 
did  we  get  in  return  ?  True,  we  settled  Europe  ;  we  settled  the  ques- 
tion that  a  Buonaparte  should  never  reign  in  France  ;  we  settled  to  what 
countries  certain  parts  of  Europe  should  belong,  and  we  laid  it  all  down 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  as  if  we  were  determining  the  affairs  of  Europe 
for  ever.  In  fact,  it  was  so  stated  in  the  treaty — which  is  all  gone  now, 
and  it  is  only  55  years  since  it  was  signed  I  We  had  a  Buonaparte  on 
the  throne  of  France— Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  France;  and 
our  Government,  representing  the  people,  after  it  had  spent  a  thousand 
millions  to  prevent  a  Buonaparte  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  him  !  I  do  not  complain  of  that  ;  it  shows 
the  folly  of  our  having  gone  into  that  war  for  fifteen  years,  when  the 
result  of  it,  in  55  years,  was  entirely  done  away  with.  The  whole 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  entirely  altered  since  that  treaty,  but 
there  have  been  alterations,  sometimes  by  Russia,  sometimes  by 
Austria,  and  sometimes  by  Germany  ;  and  always,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  cases,  with  the  concurrence  of  England.  Don't  you 
think  that  ought  to  teach  us  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  intermeddle  and 
go  to  war  for  objects  of  this  kind,  of  no  good  to  us  ?  We  spent  lOO 
millions  with  Russia  to  defend  Turkey,  and  now  we  are  told  we  are 
liable  to  have  a  war  again  with  Russia.  If  it  were  so,  the  sum  of  money 
expended  fifteen  years  ago  will  be  entirely  lost.  If  we  could  but  lay 
down  as  a  rule — as  the  Americans  do — that  so  far  as  our  own  interest  is 
concerned  we  would  defend  it,  but  that  we  would  not  interfere  with 
other  people's  interests  ;  while  if  other  people  chose  to  fight,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  advice  we  might  give  them  to  be  peaceable  and 
to  conduct  themselves  properly,  we  would  decline  to  interfere  and  rush 
in  between  them  to  set  them  right  !  If  this  country  would  but  adopt 
this  rule  it  would  be  found  that,  so  far  from  losing  prestioe,  we  should 
gain  strength,  and  throughout  the  world  it  would  be  known  that  we  were 
powerful  for  defence,  and  that  we  sought  to  do  no  injur}'  to  any  other 
country.  So  far  from  being  attacked,  it  would  be  felt  that  any  nation 
who  attacked  us  would  not  have  a  chance  of  success  ;  and,  so  far  from 
having  any  disposition  to  attack  us,  they  would  feel  that  as  we,  in  all  our 
public  policy,  did  not  seek  to  do  any  injury  or  interfere  with  other  nations, 
they  had  no  object  in  interfering  with  ours.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
proper  policy.  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  sad  spectacle  in  Europe.  Two 
great  nations  are  engaged  in  a  frightful  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  that  war  except  this — that  I  should  like  it  to  come 
to  an  end.  I  should  like  to  see  these  two  great  nations  sheath  the 
sword,  and  that  the  terms  of  peace  might  be  such  as  not  to  be 
humiliating  to  France,  and,  therefore,  cause  a  future  war.  I  think 
our  Government   has  done  perfectly  right   in   not  interfering  in  that 
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quarrel,  but  simply  acting  the  part  of  mediators,  and  offering  their  good 
offices  when  they  had  a  chance  of  having  their  counsels  of  peace 
listened  to.  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  this  great  lesson.  We  can  see 
now,  and  it  is  said  on  every  hand,  that  France  has  destroyed  herself  in 
the  pursuit  of  glory.  Just  look  back  six  months  ago.  At  that  time 
France  was  the  dominant  power  of  the  Continent  ;  the  Emperor  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  potent  sovereign  in  Europe ;  and  his  views  were 
listened  to  by  every  king  and  every  power.  Glory  might  then  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  very  climax,  but  the  Emperor  and  the  people 
stepped  a  little  too  far  in  its  pursuit,  and  now  they  have  sunk — the 
Emperor  has  sunk  so  low  that  no  man  will  do  him  reverence,  and  that 
great  people  has  fallen  so  much  that  millions  of  the  population  are 
suffering  sorrows,  losses,  agonies,  and  destitution,  which  have  scarcely 
been  exampled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  people  in  England  can 
see  these  things  which  have  been  caused  by  the  pursuit  of  the  French 
after  glor}',  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  must  enter  upon  a 
similar  career  to  support  our  prestige.  Our  prestige  is  only  another  name 
for  glory,  and  I  do  verily  believe,  if  the  p)oIicy  of  those  people  is  carried  • 
out  ;  if  we  are  to  continue  to  mix  ourselves  up  in  foreign  affairs  ;  if  we 
are  to  be  engaged  in  some  great  war  on  the  Continent,  which  may 
perhaps  lead  to  some  difficulty  with  that  great  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic — our  brothers  with  whom  we  ought  to  be  constantly  in 
the  closest  amity  ;  if  anything  of  that  kind  occurred,  I  believe,  just 
as  England  alongside  France  in  centuries  past  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  disturber  of  Europe,  the  one  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  the  other  of 
p-estige,  we  shall  very  likely  have  to  keep  France  company  in  her  down- 
ward course  of  great  degradation.  I  hope  it  will  not  keep  so  ;  I  don't 
believe  it  will  be  so,  because  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  intelligence  of 
this  countrj'  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  duped  and  bamboozled  by  a 
number  of  men  who  are  not  interested  in  the  general  welfare,  but  only 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  class.  I  trust,  now  that  we  have 
got  household  suffrage,  and  the  working  classes  of  this  countrj'  have  not 
only  a  voice  in  affairs,  but  also  a  vote,  that  they  will  vote  for  their  own 
interest,  and  remember  what  war  means.  Whatever  it  means  to  others, 
it  means  a  great  loss  to  them.  We  cannot  have  war  without  our  ships, 
travelling  as  they  do  over  every  sea  in  the  world,  being  interfered  with 
by  foreign  vessels  of  war  ;  they  would  interrupt  our  commerce,  and 
perhaps  destroy  our  commercial  prosperity  and  activity.  We  cannot 
have  war  without,  by  means  such  as  that,  the  demand  for  labour  and 
operatives  in  this  country  being  lessened  ;  and  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  the  value  of  labour  falling,  we  lower  the  wages.  You,  in  a  state  of 
war,  would  have  higher  rates  of  food,  and  not  only  would  there  be  less 
employment  and  higher  expenditure  to  meet,  but  you  would  have  greater 
taxes  to  pay,  and  you  would  have  something  beyond  all  that.  You  are 
now  in  a  period  of  progress  and  prosperity.  I  trust  that  we  are  only  at 
the  commencement  of  a  period  when  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
will  be  an  example  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  social  and  poli- 
tical elevation.  All  that  will  go  when  we  are  in  time  of  war  :  then  every 
high  motive  is  lost  sight  of ;  men  cease  to  be  progressive,  and  they  become 
mere  creatures  under  the  influence  of  passion,  or  under  the  influence  of 
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some  feeling  which  tends  to  degrade  them.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
war ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  your  representative,  in  your  interest, 
gentlemen,  my  object  is  this :  that  I  shall  oppose  military  feeling,  which 
is  a  feeling  of  interference  with  those  abroad,  and  I  shall  seek  to  protect 
your  pockets  and  your  taxes,  which  are  for  the  payment  of  objects  in 
which  you  have  no  permanent  interest  ;  and  shall  do  my  utmost,  in  my 
humble  position,  to  support  the  Government  in  the  policy  of  peace  and 
non-intervention,  in  the  hope  that  England  may  continue  in  her  career 
of  prosperity,  and  you,  my  constituents,  may  derive  a  full  share  of  the 
blessings  of  her  position. 


No.   III. 


Address  to  the  Electors  of  Bwnlcy,  del've>ed  at  the  Mechanics^ 
Institution,  Jan.  29,  1876. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
thank  you  for  the  very  cordial  reception  which  you  have  given  to  me, 
and  for  the  unanimous  manner  in  which  you  selected  me  to  ]>e  the 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Burnley  in  the  place  of  your  late  lamented 
member.  I  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  position  which  I  now  occupy,  because  I  feel  that  in 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  I  ought  to  speak  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible,  in  order  to  relieve  you  from  your  somewhat  painful  position  in 
consequence  of  having  so  little  room  in  this  meeting.  I  don't  know  if 
you  recollect  that  about  two  years  ago — at  the  end  of  1873-— a  ^'^T 
great  necromancer — a  great  conjuror,  visited  Glasgow,  and  he  made  a 
very  remarkable  speech  in  which  he  criticised  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  That  great  conjuror  was  none  other  than 
Mr.  Disraeli,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  and  he  charged  on  the 
Gladstone  Government  that  they  had  robbed  the  Irish  landowners  of 
their  property,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  ruined  the 
Irish  Church.  He  also  said  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  amount 
of  plundering  ;  and  that  property  and  the  rights  of  classes  who  were 
privileged  classes,  were  not  safe  so  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power. 
But,  gentlemen,  this  necromancer  went  rather  farther,  for  he  raised  a 
spirit,  and  he  told  his  audience  in  Glasgow  that  there  was  a  disturbing 
spirit  in  Europe,  that  was  now  like  a  moaning  wind,  but  which  might 
possibly  become  a  dangerous  storm.  He,  in  fact,  sought  to  frighten  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  a  feeling  of  terror,  lest,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Gladstone  Government,  we  should  not  only  be 
subject  to  a  large  amount  of  injustice  at  home,  but  also  that  we  should 
be  frightened  by  this  apparition  of  a  disturbing  spirit  abroad.  I  don't 
know  if  you  have  ever  witnessed  a  remarkable  exhibition  called 
Professor  Pepper's  Ghost.  Professor  Pepper  used  to  go  through  the 
country  exhibiting  a  ghost,  and,  by  a  very  peculiar  apparatus,  presented 
to  the  view  of  his  audience  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  ghostly  and 
spiritual  appearance.  Mr.  Disraeli  acted  the  political  Pepper  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Glasgow  speech,  and  he  raised   the  ghost  in  order  to 
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frighten  the  minds  and  feelings  of  any  weak  persons  that  might  read  or 
listen  to  his  speech.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  this  country  there 
are  many  timid  people,  and  a  great  many  people  who  have  class 
interests  to  serve  ;  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  pointed  out  how  much  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  interfered  with  class  interests — the  landowners  and  in 
the  Church — they  at  once  felt  it  was  necessary  to  unite  together  in  order 
to  turn  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  office  ;  and  a  great  number  of  people 
were  frightened  of  this  ghost  and  of  this  spirit  which  was  passing  over 
Europe  and  threatening  to  disturb  its  peace ;  and  these  individuals 
united  with  that  party,  and  made  the  great  Conservative  reaction,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government — that  had  done  more  for  the  good  of  this 
country,  and  passed  more  good  measures  than  any  other  Government 
that  ever  existed — was  turned  out  by  a  very  large  majority.  [Here  a 
man  in  the  gallery  ejaculated  "  same  with  you  on  the  Irish  question." 
A  voice  :  "  Ne'er  mind  him."]  Mr.  Rylands,  catching  the  expression, 
said  :  I  need  only  say  you  all  know  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
during  the  passing  of  those  measures,  and  I  gave  my  support  to  the 
measures  passed  for  the  good  of  Ireland — for  granting  justice  to  Ireland. 
What  happened  to  Mr.  Disraeli  from  gaining  this  great  victory  ?  What 
became  of  this  moaning  spirit — this  apparition  that,  like  Dr.  Pepper, 
he  had  raised  to  frighten  his  audience  ?  We  heard  no  more  about  it.  It 
has  disappeared.  There  is  no  moaning  wind  in  Europe — no  dangerous- 
spirit  Mr.  Disraeli  wished  us  to  be  afraid  of.  Would  you  not  expect 
that  a  statesman  who  said  that  the  previous  Government  had  passed 
measures  which  had  robbed  the  Irish  landowners  and  plundered  the 
Church,  when  he  got  a  majority  at  his  back  that  he  would  undo  those 
measures  ?  Surely,  if  a  statesman  said  in  Glasgow  the  landowners  were 
robbed  and  the  Church  was  robbed,  the  least  he  could  do,  when  he  got 
into  power,  was  to  give  back  that  which  the  despoiled  had  been  robbed 
of.  If  a  man  were  brought  up  for  committing  a  theft,  and  the 
authorities  got  possession  of  the  stolen  goods,  and  did  not  restore  them  to 
the  owner,  what  would  you  think  of  that?  Thefactwas  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  that  speech  knowing  very  well  that  he  could  not  undo  those 
measures.  He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  blundering  or  plunder- 
ing in  the  case,  and  he  made  the  statements  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
his  audience  and  upon  the  country  generally.  But  he  did  not  venture, 
because  he  dared  not  venture,  to  interfere  with  those  great  measures  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  passed  ;  but — what  he  considered  a  very  important 
thing — he  gained  a  victory  by  the  combination  of  very  important  interests. 
He  had  got  the  Church,  he  got  the  great  landowners,  the  publicans,  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  civil  service,  and,  in  fact,  he  had  got  the  whole 
class  of  the  community  that  had  privileges  and  interests  contrary  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  did  he  do 
when  he  gained  the  victory  ?  It  is  much  easier  to  gain  a  victory  when 
men  combine  for  that  purpose  than  to  divide  the  spoils  when  the  victory 
is  gained.  Mr.  Disraeli  found  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  his  speeches,  and  of  other  Tories  by  their  speeches.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us  in  Manchester  the  other  day,  that 
when  the  Tory  Government  came  into  power  some  of  their  supporters- 
expected  them  to  have  quart  pots  which  would  hold  three  pints,  and 
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that  they  should  get  from  the  Government  25s.  worth  out  of  every  sove- 
reign. He  said,  "  We  are  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  all  a 
delusion."  No  doubt  it  was  a  delusion,  and  people  were  beginning  to 
find  out  that  after  all  the  promises  the  Tories  made,  if  they  came  into 
office,  they  would  do  little  for  the  country,  and  that  their  promises  were 
just  delusions,  and  nothing  more.  Well,  Mr.  Disraeli  endeavoured  to 
give  sops  to  his  supporters.  He  gave  a  sop  to  the  Church,  or,  rather, 
he  tried  to  do.  There  were  some  endowments  connected  with  schools 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  his  Government  l^rought 
in  a  bill  to  give  this  money,  which  belonged  to  the  people,  to  the  Church. 
There  was  such  a  disturbance  kicked  up  about  this  that  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  it,  and  they  did  it  under  circumstances  which 
were  very  discreditable  to  the  Government.  After  this  sop,  the  Govern- 
ment passed  what  is  rather  a  blister  to  the  Church — the  Pulilic  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  set  one  set  of  clergy 
against  another,  but  which  was  passed  under  the  plea  of  giving  power  to 
the  laity  to  keep  their  clergy  in  order.  I  do  not  express  an  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  but  a  great  many  good  people  don't  much  like  that 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  don't  like  that  sort  of  bill.  That 
was  the  sort  of  legislation  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  to  the  Church.  He  gave  a 
sop  to  the  publican.  He  gave  them  an  hour  earlier  to  open  their  houses, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  made  such  a  muddle  in  his  bill  that  different 
places  in  the  country  had  to  shut  up  an  hour  earlier  than  before.  A  very 
good  thing,  too,  but  it  was  not  what  they  expected  a  Tory  Government 
would  do.  Then  he  tried  to  give  a  sop  to  the  farmers,  and  passed  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill — ^a  very  good  measure  in  its  way,  but,  like 
the  other  measures,  it  had  no  bottom  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  landlord 
chose  to  write  his  pen  across  it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  the  Act  becomes  a  dead  letter.  Then  he  gave  a  sop  to 
the  army  by  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill,  which  enables  any 
rich  person  to  buy  himself  off  from  any  duty  he  might  have 
to  perform,  and  to  get  any  poor  man  to  do  it  for  him  by  pay- 
ing him  money.  It  is  just  the  old  system  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  don't  want  promotion  in  the  army  on  account 
of  their  money  but  on  account  of  their  merit.  He  has  given  a  sop  to 
the  navy  instead,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  When  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  found — as  anylxidy  will  find  who  looks  into  this  matter 
— a  great  many  more  officers  in  the  navy  than  we  require.  We  could 
send  out  a  fleet  officered  with  admirals.  We  can  find  any  quantity  of 
captains  in  the  Royal  Navy,  just,  in  fact,  as  if  we  could  turn  out  all  the 
gentlemen  who  hold  her  Majesty's  Commission  in  the  Army,  and  have 
a  regiment  of  generals,  major-generals,  lieutenant-generals,  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  captains,  and  lieutenants,  and  if  we  could  form 
them  into  one  great  body  and  march  them  out  against  the  French  or 
any  other  invaders,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  great  number 
of :  persons  holding  her  Majesty's  commission  could  be  brought  out  to 
meet  the  foe.  We  could  make  an  army  of  these.  W' ith  regard  to  the 
navy,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  power  to  enter  young  men  as 
cadets.  He  was  brought  in  by  rich  men.  He  was  to  be  a  cadet  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  then  he  gets  his  commission.     I  found  that 
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they  were  making  a  great  many, more  cadets  than  they  needed,  to  obhge 
these  young  men  and  their  connections,  and  that  in  course  of  time  we 
got  more  officers  than  are  required.  It  was  determined  that  these 
young  men  who  went  as  cadets  should  be  put  through  a  competitive 
naval  examination,  so  that  any  young  man  who  was  not  able  to  do  his 
duty  would  not  be  appointed.  That  was  a  good  thing,  and  stopped  the 
abuse  of  patronage  ;  but  the  Government  has  given  a  sop  to  the  Navy 
and  made  an  alteration  in  respect  to  those  competitive  examinations, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  now  can  appoint  as  cadets  any  nin- 
compoop independent  of  ability  or  brains.  I  have  mentioned  some  sops 
which  the  Government  has  given  to  the  people  who  assisted  them  to 
get  the  victory.  But  you  will  recollect  Mr.  Disraeli  charged  the  Liberal 
Government  with  blundering.  Blundering?  I  should  like  to  know 
what  Dizzy  has  been  doing  ever  since  he  got  into  power  but  blundering. 
What  has  he  been  doing  but  blundering  ?  It  will  take  me  much  toa 
long  to  tell  you  about  all  the  blunders  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  if  I  could 
show  you  how  much  has  happened  in  the  Admiralty,  for  instance, 
you  would  be  perfectly  amazed.  The  course  he  has  taken  with  the 
Navy  is  perfectly  disgraceful.  He  has  put  admirals  and  officers  in 
command  of  ironclads  who  were  never  on  ironclads  before.  They  sent 
a  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  this  squadron  were  many 
large  iron  vessels,  which  were  under  the  command  of  an  Admiral,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  Admiral  never  commanded  an  iron 
vessel  before,  and  knew  nothing  about  them.  A  fog  came  on  so  great 
that  they  could  not  see  any  distance,  and  instead  of  the  Admiral  issuing 
instructions  how  th^  vessels  were  to  sail  in  this  fog  he  thought  it  better 
to  let  each  vessel  go  its  own  way.  Just  imagine — here  are  a  lot  of  iron 
vessels  coming  in  one  after  another,  each  one  having  a  long  iron  ram  in 
front,  and  a  dense  fog  comes  on  and  no  one  can  see,  and  then  the 
Admiral  says,  "  I  thought  it  better  to  let  each  vessel  take  its  own  way. 
I  did  not  want  to  interfere,  as  it  perhaps  would  produce  some  confusion." 
A  little  accident  occurred,  and  one  of  these  vessels,  the  Vanguard, 
sheered  off  a  little  from  its  course,  and  up  came  the  ram  of  the  Iron 
Duke  right  into  the  side  of  the  Vanguard,  and  made  a  tremendous, 
opening.  Well,  of  course  the  Vanguard  being  made  in  separate  iron 
compartments,  it  ought  not  to  have  sunk  as  easily  as  it  did,  but  the 
doors  of  these  compartments  were  open  in  order  to  let  the  water  in,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  the  Vanguard  was  sent  to  the  bottom. 
The  Vanguard  cost  us  a  few  millions,  and  money  that  you  all  contri- 
buted in  certain  proportions,  and  it  came  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  nation. 
What  do  you  expect  the  Admiralty  said  about  that  ?  They  said  that  it 
was  a  great  mercy  that  none  of  the  sailors  were  lost.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
said  ' '  No  doubt  it  is  a  pity  that  one  of  our  important  vessels  should  go 
to  the  bottom,  but  the  officers  and  men  are  to  take  care  of  themselves,, 
and  they  got  out  of  it  before  the  misfortune."  Well  now,  it  seems  to 
me,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  had  to  deal  with  the  naval  department 
in  the  way  we  should  deal  with  our  own  business,  we  should 
find  out  who  was  to  blame,  and  having  found  out  who  was  to 
blame  we  should  take  great  care  to  cashier  them.  That  is  not 
what    the   Government   did ;    they    did    cashier   the    captain   of    the 
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Vanguard  because  he  had  made  some  blunder,  and  they  did  cashier 
-and  I  believe  censure  some  other  naval  officers,  but  the  Admiral,  who 
had  friends  at  court,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  whose  blundering  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
•disaster  was  let  off  scot  free.  I  don't  wonder  at  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  making 
blunders  in  the  Admiralty.  When  he  went  to  the  Admiralty  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  He  was  at  the  head  of  that  great  spending  department 
which  absorbed  lo  or  12  millions  per  year.  I  heard  an  anecdote  upon 
this  matter.  It  was  said  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was  forming  his  Govern- 
ment he  sent  for  Charles  Adderley,  and  said,  "Adderley,  I  want  you  to 
take  the  Board  of  Trade."  Mr.  Adderley  said — "Trade!  I  know 
nothing  about  trade — I  never  was  in  trade."  Dizzy  said  "  But  what 
does  that  matter  ;  what  does  Ward  Hunt  know  about  ships  ?  "  Well, 
now  gentlemen,  there  is  another  blunder  going  on,  and  that  is  in  the 
army.  I  shall  not  stop  to  talk  about  that.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
the  other  night  was  making  a  speech,  and  he  said  in  that  speech  he 
admitted  the  army  was  not  in  the  most  satisfactory  state — the  amount  of 
desertion,  the  amount  of  disorganisation,  the  amount  of  waste  which  was 
going  on  there,  the  blundering  of  the  military  authorities  was  something 
dreadful,  but  the  Duke,  while  he  admitted  all  that,  said  he  could  not 
make  it  better  with  the  present  expenditure.  They  only  spent  14^ 
millions  a  year  upon  our  army — that  is  all,  and  they  can't  make  it  a  good 
one  for  the  money.  The  Duke  said,  "We  must  have  more  money." 
That  is  always  the  cry.  Whenever  these  men  make  a  muddle,  and  any 
department  of  the  State  is  doing  badly,  instead  of  setting  to  work  and 
doing  to  the  best  of  their  means,  they  immediately. go  to  John  Bull  and 
say  "  We  must  have  more  money,"  and  then  it  is  just  as  bad  again 
after  spending  three  or  four  millions  more  money  per  year.  But  the 
Duke  made  another  blunder  ;  and  he  said  if  the  taxpayers  did  not  pay 
more  money  they  must  have  conscription.  I  tell  the  noble  Duke  from 
this  platform,  as  I  would  tell  any  other  noble  Duke  or  illustrious  person 
that  there  is  no  Government  living  can  force  conscription  upon  the 
free  Englishmen.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  was  another  great  blunder. 
You  all  know  about  this  Slave  Circular.  These  men  in  Burnley  who 
vote  for  the  Tory  party — working  men  I  am  told — will  hardly  like  the 
Slave  Circular.  Six  months  ago  when  the  Government  issued  this  Slave 
Circular  there  was  great  indignation  and  great  disturbance  in  the  king- 
dom. Well,  the  Government  had  some  difficulty  as  to  the  policy  they 
should  pursue,  but  at  length  they  withdrew  the  Circular,  Lord  Derby 
making  use  of  some  remarkable  expressions.  I  am  speaking  of  the  first 
Circular.  Lord  Derby  said  that  while  to  some  extent  it  was  expressed 
in  language  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  yet  it  had  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  legal  authorities,  and  he  withdrew  it  with  that  ominous  announce- 
ment. I  think  people  thought  it  was  all  over,  and  that  the  Government 
finding  they  had  made  a  great  blunder,  would  just  "whip"  it  up  and  say 
nothing  more  about  it.  But  you  see  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  said  so 
much  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  blundering,  cannot  help  blundering  himself, 
bnt  even  when  he  is  shown  that  he  has  committed  a  great  blunder,  goes 
on  blundering  again.  And  the  second  Circular  they  bring  out  was  framed 
no  better  than  the  first,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  framed  as  "  the  highes 
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legal  authorities  "  have  authorized.     I  need  not  dwell  upon  this,  but  you 
know  perfectly  well  what  it  means.    We  always  have  flattered  ourselves 
that  the  flag  of  England  marked  the  power  of  England  as  to  freedom. 
We  have  always  been  proud,  every  one  of  us,  and  I  hope  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Burnley  who  is  not  proud  of  the  feeling,  that  wherever  the  folds 
of  the  flag  of  England  are  unfurled,  there  the  power  of  England  is  for 
the  right  and  the  free.   Is  it  not  a  truth  that  we  have  always  considered, 
that  when  a  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English  soil  he  is  free  ?  And  have  we 
not  always  said  the  British  ship  is  British  soil,  and  that  the  flag  of 
England  represents  the  truth  and   power  of  Great  Britain  ?     That, was 
supposed  to  l)e  the  case  until  this  Slave  Circular  appeared.     Now,  what 
were  we  told  ?  We  were  told  that  the  captains  of  the  Royal  Navy  seeing 
some  poor   struggling   slave   buffeting   with   the   waves,    and   perhaps 
managing  to  support  himself  upon  some  log  of  wood,  who  seeks  admission 
on   board    a  British   ship,    from  a  shore  where  he  has  been  held  in 
Ixjndage,    the    captain    must   look    at    him   and   tell    him    he    must 
not  allow   him   to  enter    that    ship,    unless   the   poor   slave    was    in 
imminent    danger    of    death.     But    if  the   poor   wretch  is   in   immi- 
nent   danger    of    death,    then   he  is   pulled   in ;    and    then    comes — 
I  had  almost  called  it  a  farce,  but  it  is  too  serious  a  subject  to  be  called 
a  farce — then  comes  the  pretence  of  the  affair.     He  is  not  allowed  to  ask 
the  slave  to  make  any  admission  as  to  his  master,  but  he  has  to  take  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  of  sending  the  slave  back  in  a  ship  touching 
the  shore  of  the  waters  from  which  he  was  taken,  where  his  master,  in 
all  probability,  was  waiting  with  a  posse  of  men,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
him  and  carry  him  back  to  worse  slavery  than  before.       The    Times 
newspaper,  commenting  upon  this,  said  it  was  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  hunt  with  the  hare  and  hold  with  the 
hounds,  or,  we  should  say,  to  hunt  with  the  slave  and  hold  with  the 
slave-owner.     Is  it  not  disgraceful  that  the  British  Government  should 
issue  a  circular  like  this,  after  careful  consideration,  after  Cabinet  Coun- 
cils, and  thus  set  forth  to  the  world  that  they   are  not  prepared  to 
maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  British  flag  ?     They  said  it  was  done  for 
the  comity  of  nations.     They  say  they  have  done  it  on  the  advice  of  the 
highest  legal  authorities  from  the  comity  of  nations.     Who  are  the  highest 
legal  authorities  ?     I  suppose,  amongst  others,  that  very  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  Attorney-General.   I  suppose  he  is  a  high  legal  authority. 
I  saw  a  speech  the  other  day  which  he  made  at  a  dinner  ;  I  think  it  was 
the  Law  Clerks'  Society,  Salford  ;  and  this  dignified  Attorney-General, 
fresh  in  the  fulness  of  his  distinction  that  he  has  achieved  by  his  learning 
at  the  bar,  made  a  speech,  and,  alluding  to  his  absence  from  London,  he 
said  he  did  not  suppose  the  Government  would  complain  of  his  being 
away  from  any  duty  he  had  to  perform,  but  if  they  did  complain,  then 

all  he  had  to  say  was,  "  The  Government  be ; "  and  then  he  stopped. 

saying,  "  The  reporters  are  here,  and  I  had  better  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. "  Sir  John  Holker  went  on  to  say  that  he  admitted  he  was  no 
great  luminary.  He  was  right  there.  He  said  he  was  no  great  luminary 
in  politics,  but  a  good  getter  of  verdicts.  Now,  he  may  be  a  clever 
lawyer  in  that  capacity,  but  I  think  he  is  right  in  saying  that  he  is  no 
luminary  in  politics.     I3ut  he  is  a  man  who  evidently  knows  the  reason 
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why  he  should  be  a  Conservative.  I  don't  think  he  cares  much  about 
politics,  but  he  says  he  is  a  good  Conservative,  and  he  gives  a  good 
reason  for  being  so,  for  he  says  the  Conservatives  have  always  hold  of 
the  right  end  of  the  stick.  He  takes  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  stick, 
and  is  satisfied  at  getting  all  the  good  things  from  the  Tory  Administra- 
tion. I  don't  think  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Holker,  taking  him  as  one 
of  the  highest  legal  authorities,  ought  to  have  guided  the  Government  in 
this  momentous  case.  Then  there  is  the  Lord  Chancellor — I  speak  of 
him  with  great  respect — but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  our  Lord 
Chancellor,  Henry  Brougham — and  if  Lord  Brougham  had  been  applied 
to  on  this  circular  he  would  have  condemned  it  as  a  disgrace  to  this 
kingdom,  and  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  Henry  Brougham  would  have 
said  :  "  Talk  not  of  the  rights  of  property  of  the  planter  to  his  slave.  I 
deny  the  right ;  I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The  feelings  of  our 
common  nature  rise  in  rebellion  against  it."  Instead  of  my  own  words, 
I  will  read  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham  upon  that  subject  :  "  Tell  me 
not  of  rights  ;  talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I 
deny  the  right  ;  I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The  principles — the 
feelings  of  our  common  nature  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal 
made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same — 
they  reject  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  claim. 
There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactment  of  human  codes,  the  same 
throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times,  unchangeable  and  eternal. 
While  men  despise  fraud,  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will  reject 
with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy  that  man  can  hold  pro- 
perty in  men."  That  was  the  noble  opinion  expressed  by  a  former  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  I  think  that  the  man  who  expressed  such  an  opinion 
would  not  have  authorised  such  a  circularas  Government  hasissued.  Well, 
now,  gentleman,  there  is  another  blunder,  in  my  judgment,  which  has 
just  commenced  ;  it  is  a  blunder  of  a  kind  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be 
likely  to  commit.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  those  men  who  love  to  go  and 
do  something  to  astonish  the  world,  to  make  men  admire  and  think  him 
exceedingly  clever  ;  but  he  has  an  object  in  doing  it,  and  I  think  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares,  when  it  comes  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, will  be  found  to  be  a  blunder  of  that  character  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  so  likely  to  be  given  to.  Now,  to  begin  with,  Lord  Derby  said  it 
was  entirely  a  commercial  transaction  to  keep  open  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
not  a  political  transaction  at  all.  What  do  you  think  of  a  commercial 
transaction  in  which  the  Government  gave  four  millions  for  property 
which  they  could  have  got  for  half  that  price  ?  The  Suez  Canal  shares, 
for  which  the  Government  gave  four  millions,  were  being  hawked  about 
in  Paris  at  half  the  price.  That  is  not  like  business,  is  it  ?  Lord  Derby 
said  they  had  only  a  week  to  consider  whether  they  would  buy  these 
shares.  But  these  shares  had  been  in  the  market  a  considerable  time, 
and  it  was  known  that  the  Ruler  of  Egypt  was  very  wishful  to  sell.  We 
have  got  these  shares  without  any  coupons  attached,  and  we  shall  have 
no  dividend  for  twenty  years,  but  the  Khedive  guaiantees  interest — 
;^20o,ooo  a  year — for  the  next  twenty  years.  What  do  we  want  with 
these  Suez  Canal  shares  ?  They  say  to  keep  open  our  connection  with 
our  Eastern  markets — no  doubt  a  most  important  subject.     But  the  truth 
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is,  no  one  was  going  to  close  it.       We  are  the  great  customers  of  the 
Canal  ;  we  gave  the  interest  to  the  shareholders  in  the  Canal,  and  made 
it  to  their  interest  to  keep  it  open  ;  no  one  would  close  it,  except  in  time 
of  war.      Supposing  we  were  at  war  with  France,  and  suppose  our  fleet 
was  in  the  Mediterranean,  do  you  suppose  the  French  would  enquire  if 
we  had  any  shares  in  the  Canal  before  they  began  to  bombard  our  vessels  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.      I  will  tell  you  what  we  should  do  :  we  should  try 
to  sweep  their  vessels  off  the  Mediterranean,  and  whether  we  had  bought 
the  Suez  Canal  or  not,  would  not  help  us  at  all.     What  we  are  likely  to 
get  out  of  it  is  this  :  sending  a  man  to  the  court  of  Egypt  and  getting 
involved  in  Egyptian  finance.       The  effect,  first  of  all,  of  letting  the 
Khedive  have  four  millions  was  this  :  up  jumped  the  Egyptian  bonds, 
the  price  becoming  much  higher.     Then  it  is  heard  that  the  Khedive  is 
spending  his  money  in  a  foolish  way  ;  then,  down  go  the  shares  in  the 
Egyptian  stock.      Thus,  we  are  really  giving  encouragement  to  stock- 
jobbmg.     I  think,  when  all  the  circumstances  come  to  be  enquired  into, 
it    will    be    found   an   unwise   transaction   and  a   blunder,    which   the 
Government  has  committed  in  another  direction.      Well,  now,  gentle- 
men,  I  have  gone  through  a  number  of  the  blunders  which,  in  my 
judgment,  the.  Government  has  committed,  and  I  might  mention  many 
more,  because,  in  many  respects,  I  think  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  this  country  has  been  of  a  very  disgraceful  kind.       Now  we  come  to 
the  future.     Lord  Derby  has  tried  to  show  us  that  a  working  man  could 
only  be  a  Conservative.      He  said  :  * '  You  have  everything  you  want. 
You  are  very  comfortable,  aren't  you  ?    You  do  not  pay  many  taxes,  you 
get  very  fair  wages,  and  are  very  well  off,  and  don't  want  anything  more, 
do  you  ?  "     Well,  if  I  had  a  property  bringing  in  ;^200,ooo,  and  increas- 
ing in  value  yearly,  by  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  thiscountry,  I  should 
be  very  content,  no  doubt.      But  what  we  say  is,  that  every  measure 
promoted  by  the  Liberal  party  is  not  for  pulling  down  people,  but  to 
lift  up  those  who  are  rather  low.      Now,  gentlemen.  Lord  Derby  said 
that  popular  politicians  never  gave  a  man  better  wages  or  a  better  house 
to  live  in.      Well,  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  Lord  Derby  he  is  entirely  mis- 
taken about  popular  politicians,  and  I  tell  him  that  when  the  Liberal 
party  repealed  the  Corn  Laws  they  gave  the  people  both  better  wages 
and  better  houses  to  live  in.     What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  free-trade 
measures  we  passed?      Since   1841  the  imports  of  corn,  wheat,   etc., 
have  increased  from  27  millions  to  129.J  millions,  which  means  more 
bread  and  more  comfort  for  the  working  classes ;  and  the  free-trade  policy 
has  had  the  power  of  increasing  the  exports  of  British  manufactures, 
which,  during  the  last  35  years,  have  increased  from  51  millions  to  255 
millions  sterling  annually — no  less  than  five-fold.     Just  imagine  these 
enormous  sums,  and  consider  that  all  these  million  pounds'  worth  of  goods 
cannot  go  out  of  this  country  without  employing  men  who  make  calico 
and  make  iron — the  demand  for  which  rules  the  price  of  wages — and  that 
the  more  trade  this  country  can  do,  the  more  will  the  tendency  be  for  wages 
to  rise.    I  say  Lord  Derby  is  entirely  wrong,  and  I  say,  further,  that  he  and 
his  father  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  these  measures  of  popular  politicians. 
I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  I  am  keeping  you  a  little  too  long.     It  is  rather 
hot  for  you.     We  have  a  right  to  compare  what  the  present  Government 
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has  done  with  what  the  Gladstone  Government  did  with  respect  to  these 
matters  affecting  working  classes.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  more  taxes 
we  pay,  the  greater  is  the  expenditure  of  this  country.  The  more  taxes 
are  levied,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  upon  the  country, 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  wages  and  industry  of  the  country 
being  advanced.  \N^herever  you  have  large  taxes  they  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  for  in  one  way  or  another  the  payment  of  taxes, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  brought  out  of  labour  ;  therefore  it  is  very  important 
to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  society  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
should  be  kept  down.  In  the  five  years  I  was  in  Parliament— I  went 
to  Parliament  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  was 
formed — I  found  that  the  Tory  Government  had  left  us  in  debt 
three  millions  of  money.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  off  that 
three  millions  of  money.  He  not  only  paid  off  that  three  millions 
of  money,  but  he  repealed  a  number  of  duties.  He  repealed  the 
remaining  duty  upon  corn,  which  amounted  to  nearly  one  million 
sterling — it  was  is.  per  quarter— and  we  not  only  paid  one  million  in 
the  form  of  custom  duty,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  corn 
Is.  per  quarter  all  through  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Gladstone  repealed  the 
sugar  duty — 4^  millions,  the  coffee  duties,  which  amounted  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million — all  articles  of  common  consumption  which  go  into  the  house- 
hold cupboards,  and  thence  into  the  stomachs  of  the  people  :  in  all  he 
repealed  duties  amounting  to  ;i^5, 600,000,  and  in  addition  to  that  he 
repealed  other  taxes  amounting  to  ;^7, 000,000  per  year.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  in  five  years  when  I  had  the  honour  of  supporting 
him  in  Parliament.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  another  legacy  left  by 
the  Tories.  There  was  not  only  the  deficiency  of  ^^3,000,000,  but  they 
left  Mr.  Gladstone  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war.  When  the  Tories 
went  into  the  Abyssinian  war  the  present  Lord  Derby  said  it  would  only 
cost  us  ;^3, 000,000  ;  but  when  the  Liberal  Government  had  to  pay  the 
bill  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  8  or  9  millions  of  money.  And  when 
it  was  investigated,  it  would  take  me  all  night  to  tell  you  of  the  gross 
and  scandalous  waste  of  English  property  in  the  course  of  that  war, 
which  showed  that  the  administrators  and  managers  of  it  were  the  most 
incompetent  and  careless  people  that  could  be  entrusted  witli  the  public 
expenditure.  Then,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  such  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  that  they  asked  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  vote  of  two  millions  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Tories  that 
they  were  doing  something  to  protect  the  countrj*  against  any  danger 
that  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  war.  This  was  a  hollow  piece  of 
foolish  expenditure,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  I,  along 
with  six  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  recorded  my 
vote  against  the  absurd  proposal.  However,  the  Government  had  to 
pay  it ;  and  they  had  also  paid  three  millions  for  the  Alabama  claims, 
which  was  infinitely  better  than  having  a  war  with  our  kindred  across 
the  Atlantic.  If  ever  there  came  a  war  between  the  American  nation 
and  our  own,  it  would  be  a  fratricidal  war,  which  would  affect  everyone 
in  this  room,  depress  trade,  and  stop  all  the  elements  of  progress.  War 
between  these  two  great  nations,  which  ought  to  lead  the  van  of  civilisa- 
tion and  support  freedom  throughout  the  world,  would  be  the  greatest 
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misfortune  that  could  happen.  I  think,  therefore,  we  acted  wisely  in 
submitting  the  Alabama  dispute  to  arbitration.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  Gladstone  Government  paid  off  no  less  than  25  millions  sterling  of 
the  national  debt  ;  and  having  done  this  they  retired  from  office,  leaving 
six  millions  of  money  unappropriated  as  a  present  to  their  successors. 
The  Tories  distributed  this  six  millions  of  money  in  various  ways  in  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  but  when  the  country  bade  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  bade  good-bye  to  any  great  chance  of  a  reduction  of 
taxation  by  means  of  money  saved  by  the  Tories.  They  bade  good-bye 
to  a  man  who  was  anxious  to  keep  down  expenditure  so  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  would  let  him,  and  they  put  into  office  a  Tory 
Government  whose  policy  had  always  been  to  make  things  pleasant  all 
round.  Their  policy  had  always  been  that  of  spending  money  in  order 
to  satisfy  those  people  who  looked  upon  a  Tory  Government  as  a 
beneficent  institution  that  existed  to  bring  down  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  upon  every  member  of  the  Tory  party.  When  the  Toiy  party 
went  out  of  office,  in  1868,  they  left  their  successors  a  number  of 
estimates  of  expenditure  which  had  to  be  borne  in  1869,  and  therefore 
the  expenditure  in  that  year  amounted  to  75}  millions.  In  the  following 
year  the  Liberal  Government  reduced  it  to  ;!f 69, 100,000.  An  outcry 
such  as  I  shall  never  forget  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Tories — by  interested  parties.  It  was  said  that  the  services  were 
being  star\'ed,  and  that  the  stores  in  the  naval  department  were  so  ex- 
hausted that  really  the  poor  sailors  were  in  danger  of  having  nothing  to 
put  on  and  nothing  to  eat.  The  Government  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances,  and  found  that  there  were  stocks  of  articles  of  some  kinds 
that  would  last  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  that  some  of  the  stores  had 
gone  mouldy ;  and  it  was  determined  to  clear  them  out.  They  had, 
therefore,  to  spend  a  little  more  money  than  they  intended  in  the 
following  year,  and  then,  unfortunately,  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out,  and  the  expenditure  got  up  to  71  millions.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  I  do  my  best  at  all  times  to  check  what  I  consider  to  be  un- 
necessary expenditure.  I  stand  up  sometimes  with  nobody  to  support 
me,  in  order  to  protest  against  what  I  consider  to  be  waste  in  the 
management  of  the  national  finances.  For  years  I  used  to  criticise  the 
naval  estimates.  I  pointed  out  the  wasteful  management  of  the  dock- 
yards, and  showed  that  we  could  have  bought  many  of  our  vessels  far 
cheaper  from  private  firms  than  we  could  build  them  under  the  present 
dockyard  system.  I  did  not  receive  much  support  on  this  point,  but  I 
see  that  the  Times,  which  fomierly  criticised  me  for  the  course  I  took 
with  regard  to  the  naval  estimates,  is  now  saying  precisely  the  same 
thing.  What  has  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government  done  already  in  this 
matter  of  expenditure  ?  Last  year  they  spent  75  millions.  They  have 
got  it  up  to  the  figure  at  which  it  was  when  they  went  out  of  office  in 
1868,  and  on  every  hand  they  are  crying  out  for  more  money.  They 
say  they  must  have  more  money  for  the  navy.  Of  course  they  must, 
if  they  are  going  to  sink  all  our  ships.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Govern- 
ment have  done.  In  the  last  navy  list,  amongst  the  ships  in  commission, 
they  inserted  the  Vanguard,  opposite  which  they  put  an  asterisk  as  an 
index  to  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  was  in  these  words, 
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"  Sunk  near  Dublin."  I  noticed  a  statement  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  to-day  to  the  effect  that  great  surprise  was  felt  at  my  coming  out  as  a 
Churchman  when  I  contested  previous  elections  as  a  Dissenter.  This 
statement  is  untrue.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  last  35  years.  It  was  stated  in  another  newspaper  that  I  was  a 
Unitarian,  which  is  likewise  untrue.  I  certainly  was  Ixjrn  an 
Independent.  My  forefathers  were  Independents,  and  I  was  educated 
as  an  Independent  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  said  to  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  in  which  I  reside,  who  was  dining  with  me  the  other  day.  1  said, 
",If  these  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  continued,  by  which  my 
father  was  kept  out  of  public  employment  ;  and  if  you  had  continued  to 
levy  church  rates,  which  my  father  would  never  pay,  and  distrained  upon 
Dissenters  for  non-payment  of  them  ;  if  you  had  continued  to  maintain 
that  no  Dissenter  should  be  married  in  his  own  chapel,  or  in  any  way 
have  any  religious  service  which  Dissenters  now  of  course  are  properly 
allowed  to  perform  ;  if  you  had  sought  to  keep  Dissenters  under  the 
heel  of  the  Church,  I  would  never  have  left  the  Dissenting  body,  I 
would  never  have  gone  into  your  churches,  and  would  never  have  cast 
a  stigma  upon  those  noble  ancestors  of  mine  who  fought  for  many 
generations  for  freedom."  In  becoming  a  Churchman  I  have  not  lost 
the  sympathy  I  felt  towards  all  religious  bodies.  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  the  Church.  In  this  parish  of  Burnley  I  know  you  have  most 
excellent  clergymen  who  are  friends  of  my  own — two  of  your  clergymen 
are  my  hrothers-in-law — and  who  are  working  with  the  greatest  self- 
denial  and  piety  ;  and  I  know  many  clergymen  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  who  are  working  with  a  view  of  doing  as  much  good  as  they 
can  amongst  the  population  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Therefore, 
I  am  a  friend  of  the  Church  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  acting  the  part  of  a 
friend  of  the  Church  to  try  and  put  obstructions  in  the  path  of  its 
ministers  and  active  workers.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  friend  of  the 
Church  that  raised  the  tjuestion  of  whether  ministers  were  to  be  called 
"  reverend  "  or  not  ?  The  Church  gains  nothing  by  being  intolerant  to 
other  bodies  ;  and  I,  for  one,  as  a  Churchman,  have  no  feeling  but  one  of 
brotherhood  towards  every  member  of  other  religious  bodies  in  this 
country.  I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  bench  of  bishops  includes 
men  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  piety,  and  that  it  is  in  every  way 
the  best  bench  of  bishops  that  ever  adorned  the  Church  ;  but  that  is  a 
good  reason,  in  my  mind,  for  thinking  that  they  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  and  do  a  great  deal  more  good  in  their  own  dioceses  than  by 
sitting  in  London.  It  may  happen^ — public  opinion  seems  to  be 
pointing  in  that  direction,  and  everything  seems  to  be  saying — that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  Church  should  be  separated  from  the  State. 
I,  as  a  Churchman,  believe  that  separation  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  Church,  but  I  think  that  if  they  were  separated  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  friendly  and  generous  spirit  towards  the  Church.  Dean 
.Stanley  tried  the  other  day  to  make  it  appear  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches 
would  be  put  up  to  auction.  I  never  heard,  in  the  whole  of  my  con- 
versation with  advocates  of  disestablishment,  of  such  an  outrageous  idea, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  such   change  made  as  would 
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deprive  a  large  religious  body  of  the  places  of  worship  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet.  The  question  of  disestablishment,  however, 
is  not  yet  upon  us.  What  \s  upon  us  is  the  question  of  full  religious 
equality  in  reference  to  Dissenters  ;  and  so  far  as  the  State  Church  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  full  religious  freedom  and  equality,  it  is  a 
pressing  and  immediate  question  which  politicians  must  take  up.  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan's  Burials  Bill  is  one  of  the  measures  which  politicians 
ought  to  support,  and  which,  as  a  Churchman,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
only  too  glad  to  grant  as  a  reasonable  concession  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  be  interred  in  the  churchyards.  On  what  ground  do  you  sup- 
pose the  clergy  refused  this  reasonable  concession  ?  Last  session  there 
was  an  impression  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  inclined  to  give  way,  and  the 
result  is  that  many  of  the  clergy  have  been  protesting  against  it.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  declared  that  the  Deity  was  the  proprietor  of  every 
churchyard  in  the  country,  and  that,  therefore,  to  give  a  foot  of  them  to 
any  but  professing  memliers  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  robbery 
of  God,  an  act  of  sacrilege,  treachery,  and  cowardice.  I  think  the 
Bishop  must  have  lost  his  head  when  he  made  that  monstrous  statement. 
Why,  the  present  right  of  ownership  over  the  churchyards  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  only  300  years  old,  and  it  came  out  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  how  the  Bishop  could  claim  the 
ownership  on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  It  was  an  act  of  Parliament  arrange- 
ment, and  the  House  of  Commons  that  for  thetime  hadgiventhe  members 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church  the  exclusive  right  to  perform  offices  for  the 
dead  in  the  churchyards,  have  an  equal  right  to  open  them  as  national 
property  to  other  religious  denominations  ;  and  I  hope  that  that  will  very 
shortly  be  done.  If  I  have  the  honour  of  being  returned  for  Burnley  I 
shall  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill  with  great  pleasure.  There  is 
no  honour  I  should  prize  more  than  that  of  being  member  for  Burnley. 
I  feel  a  great  attachment  to  the  liorough  in  consequence  of  my  intimacy 
with  your  late  member.  I  and  your  late  member  were  like  l)rothers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  only  on  Thursday  that  my  friend 
the  Chairman  almost  broke  me  down  by  reading  that  last  letter  of  Mr, 
Shaw — a  letter  of  which  I  never  heard  before — in  which,  as  it  were 
with  his  dying  hand,  he  was  good  enough  to  recommend  me  to  the 
electors  of  Burnley.  It  was  to  me,  as  you  may  suppose,  most  affecting 
under  the  circumstances.  I  know  how  anxious  Mr.  Shaw  was  at  all 
times  to  do  that  which  was  right  and  honourable  in  his  political  career, 
and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  I  know  how  he  battled 
against  anything  which  he  thought  was  unfair  in  the  privileged  classes, 
or  which  he  thought  interfered  with  the  progress  and  well-being 
of  the  main  body  of  his  fellow-countr)'men.  I  shall  \.xy  to  con- 
tinue in  the  course  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  your  late 
member  in  when  we  sat  on  the  same  benches^.  If  I  am  supported  by 
the  electors  of  the  Ixjrough,  it  may  be  that  I  may  render  some  humble 
aid  in  the  direction  of  public  service,  great  or  small.  If  I  become  your 
member  you  may  rely  upon  this,  that  my  votes  will  always  be 
given  in  favour  of  popular  rights  and  religious  freedom,  and  all  those 
measuies  that  will  tend  to  make  the  people  happy,  contented,  and 
prosperous. 
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No.  IV. 


Annual  Address  to  his  Constituents,  delivered  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Burnley ,  January  2,  1877. 

Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  think  it  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  the  first  occasion  ujxjn  which  I  have  the  honour  of  delivering  an 
annual  address  to  my  constituents  has  been  arranged  at  this  festive 
season  of  the  year,  when  I  can  wish  for  you,  and  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Burnley,  a  prosperous  and  a  happy  new  year  ;  and  I  do  not  forget 
that  at  this  festive  season  we  generally  seek  to  forgive  those  who  may 
have  been  at  variance  with  us,  and  we  generally  seek  to  be  placed  on 
kind  terms  of  relationship  with  all  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  this  evening  to  revive  any  painful  memories  or 
personal  feelings  connected  with  the  last  election  contest.  I  observe 
that  my  hon.  opponent  has  on  a  recent  occasion  delivered  a  speech  in 
Burnley,  in  which  he  criticised  some  of  my  sayings  and  doings.  I  am 
not  going  to  retaliate  upon  my  hon.  opponent.  I  am  not  going  to  answer 
his  speech  ;  in  fact,  if  I  attempted  to  do  so  I  unfortunately  could  not, 
because  I  do  not  recollect  any  part  of  it  at  the  present  moment  ;  and 
certainly  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  which  can  be  personally  offensive 
to  the  Conservatives  of  Burnley.  I  remember  that  I  am  the  representa- 
tive of  all  parties  in  Burnley,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that 
since  I  became  member  for  Burnley  I  have  made  the  personal  acquain- 
tance of  leading  members  of  the  Conservative  party,  from  whom  I  have 
received  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  much  appreciate  ;  and  I 
hope  that,  as  time  goes  on,  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
personal  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  the  friendship,  of  some  of  the  leading 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  in  Burnley,  whom  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
honour  of  meeting,  but  whose  names  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  and 
towards  whom  I  can  have  no  feelings  but  those  of  respect.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  only  to  say,  in  addition — as  this  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  delivering  an  address — that  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy,  while  I  am  in  Parliament,  at  any  time  to  render  any  services  in 
Parliament  to  any  member  of  my  constituency  :  if  I  can  render  him  any 
service  he  is  quite  welcome  to  any  that  I  owe  to  him  as  his  representative 
for  the  time  being.  Well,  now,  gentlemen  :  I  have  been  told  that  this 
is  the  occasion  for  my  giving  an  account  of  my  stewardship.  I  believe 
that  in  Parliament,  during  the  last  Session,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  I 
have  carried  out  the  convictions  which  I  expressed  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  appearing  before  you  as  a  candidate  at  the  last  election.  I  have 
not  forgotten  those  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  rights  of  conscience 
which  I  advocated  in  our  election  meetings.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
porting Mr.  Oslx)rne  Morgan  in  his  resolution,  which  offered  an  act  of 
justice  towards  the  Dissenters  of  this  kingdom  ;  and,  in  connection  with 
the  Education  measure,  I  sought,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  do  justice  to  the 
rights  of  conscience — not  only  the  conscience  of  party  and  section,  but 
of  all  parties  and  sections.  I  cannot  say  that  I  took  an  extreme  view  on 
this  question  ;  in  fact,  I  took  a  moderate  view.  While  I  was  quite  in 
favour  of  education  in  public  schools,'!  was  desirous  that  the  rights  of 
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•conscience  should  be  recognised  in  the  arrangements  with  that  view  ; 
and  while  I  was  prepared  to  give  further  support  to  the  establishment  of 
Board  Schools,  I  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  any  measures  which  would 
be  unfair  or  unjust  towards  denominational  schools  ;  in  fact,  I  tried,  as 
far  as  I  could,  to  support  measures  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  interfere  with  the  conscience  or  the  rights 
of  any  religious  or  other  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Well,  now, 
gentlemen  :  in  regard  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  I  aided  my  friend, 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  making  that  blundering  bill  of 
the  Government  as  good  a  bill  as  we  could  make  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  we  were  not  very  successful,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  bill,  as  it  was 
passed,  and  after  the  alterations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  serviceable  in  protection  of  the  lives  of  our  seamen.  Gentlemen, 
there  was  another  very  important  matter  which  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  several  occasions — of  course,  I  allude  to  the  reform  of 
the  drink  traffic.  I,  at  all  times,  gave  votes  in  the  direction  of  promot- 
ing that  reform.  I  supported  measures  of  which  I  could  not  with  all  the 
details  agree,  but  my  great  principle  has  been  this,  that  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  well-considered  and  of  well-arranged 
rate-paying  control  ;  but  I  hope,  whenever  any  measure  of  that  kind 
comes  before  the  country,  which  is  pressing  upon  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, that  it  will  be  a  well-considered  measure,  doing  injustice  to  no 
class  of  the  community,  but  seeking  the  welfare  of  all  classes  by  promoting 
the  elevation  of  the  community  at  large.  And  to  that  extent  I  shall 
always  be  prepared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  support  such  measures, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  shall  seek  to  give  votes  that  will,  at  all 
events,  show  I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be  some  measures  of 
reform  in  this  very  great  and  important  direction.  Gentlemen,  there 
was  another  important  matter  which  came  before  Parliament  on  several 
occasions — I  mean  in  legard  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Now,  I  went 
to  Parliament  with  the  determination  of  carrying  out,  as  I  have 
always  done,  an  intention  to  encourage  in  the  general  disposition  of 
Parliament  a  spirit  of  kindness,  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  and  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  towards  the  Irish  people.  I  recollect  that,  for  many  genera- 
tions past,  the  Irish  people  received  very  scant  measures  of  justice  from 
the  English  nation  ;  and  therefore  I  make  allowances  for  the  excited 
feelings  and  the  disturbed  feelings  they  have  occasionally  exhibited  ;  and 
I,  for  one,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  am  always  ready,  so  far  as  I  can, 
to  do  everything  by  my  action  in  Parliament  to  allay  those  feelings  of 
irritation  and  excitement,  under  the  belief  that  as  much  as  we  can 
give  in  the  form  of  justice  and  equality  to  our  Irish  fellow-countrymen, 
just  to  that  extent  we  may  hope  to  attach  them  to  our  institutions,  and 
render  the  union  between  us  closer  and  more  lasting  than  it  would  be 
likely  to  be  under  any  circumstances.  Gentlemen,  in  addition  to  that,  I 
may  say  that  I  took  my  usual  interest  in  promoting  national  economy. 
I  find  that  the  present  Government  is  an  extravagant  Government,  a 
Government  wasting  the  resources  of  the  country.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  in  every  department  of  the  State  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
travagance, and  a  large  amount  of  waste  which  ought  to  be  put  a  stop 
to  ;  and  I  am  prepared,  so  long  as  I  represent  Burnley,  to  use  my  in- 
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fluence — although  it  is  not  a  popular  course  to  take — I  am  prepared  to 
use  my  influence,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect  the  pockets  of  the  public 
from  those  many  hands  that  are  constantly  putting  themselves  into  them. 
Gentlemen,  I  proposed  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
demning the  extravagance  of  the  Government.  That  resoluticm  was 
supported  in  a  very  able  speech  by  my  right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Childers, 
and  it  received  the  support  of  right  hon.  and  hon.  gentlemen,  and  after 
giving  rise  to  a  very  interesting  and  important  debate  when  we  went  to 
the  division — in  which,  of  course,  in  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
we  were  sure  to  be  defeated — we  had  the  support,  I  think,  of  seventeen 
members  of  the  late  Gladstone  Administration.  Well,  now,  gentlemen  : 
you  will  perhaps  ask  me  what  are  the  results  of  the  session  about  which 
I  have  been  speaking  ?  Well,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  results  of  the 
session  are  perfectly  miserable  and  contemptible.  The  Disraeli  Govern- 
ment might  at  the  close  of  the  session,  with  very  great  truth  and 
propriety,  have  offered  up  the  confession  that  they  "  have  done  those 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  done."  The  fact  is,  this  last  year  of  our 
Lord  1876  of  Tor)'  Administration  may  be  called  the  year  of  Tory 
blundering  ;  and  the  session  of  1876  may  be  called  the  session  of  Tory 
blundering.  Do  you  recollect  that,  at  the  end  of  1873,  Mr.  Disraeli 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  charged  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government 
with  blundering  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  I  look  back  on  this 
past  session  with  how  much  truth  Mr.  Gladstone  might  retaliate  on  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  say — 

"  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  first  great  blunder  of  the  season  was  the  Slave  Trade 
Circular,  about  which  we  talked  when  I  was  here  before.  That  Slave 
Trade  Circular  was  such  a  gross  blunder  that  it  ofi"ended  the  highest 
feelings  of  the  British  nation  ;  it  dragged  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  into 
the  dirt,  and  humiliated  the  spirit  of  the  British  peoi^le,  who  for  so  many 
generations  had  stood  up  for  the  freedom  of  mankind.  The  first  Slave 
Circular  was  admittedly  so  bad  that  the  Tory  Government  agreed  it  was 
a  blunder,  and  they  withdrew  it  and  issued  a  second  circular.  That 
Circular,  when  it  came  to  be  investigated,  was  found  to  Ijc  almost  as  bad 
as  the  first ;  and  then  they  withdrew  that  also.  That  was  a  blunder — 
another  blunder — and  then  they  referred  the  matter  to  a  Royal 
Commission  ;  they  referred  to  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  a  subject 
that  everybody  knew  everything  about.  Well,  this  Royal  Commission 
took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  and  made  a  long  report,  but  practically  it 
was  of  no  service  whatever.  We  in  the  House  of  Commons  tried  to 
bring  the  Government  to  a  sense  of  what  was  right,  and  a  resolution  was 
proposed  by  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Whitbread  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  a  slave  once  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag  should  be  treated  as  if  he  were  free,  and  should  not  l)e  removed 
from  or  ordered  to  leave  the  ship  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  slave. 
Well,  you  would  say  that  was  a  reasonable  resolution  ;  but  we  were  met 
by  the  full  strength  of  the  Tory  Government,  and  while  248  voted  with 
us,  293  voted  against  us,  and  we  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  45.    That 
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was  another  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Tories — to  defeat  us  on  that 
occasion,  because  when  they  came  to  issue  the  last  and  finally  amended 
edition  of  the  Slave  Circular  they  had  accepted  the  very  terms  that  we 
in  our  resolution  had  tried  to  establish.  Well,  now  :  the  second  great 
blunder  of  the  session  was  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares. 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  a  measure  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  heart — a 
flashy  measure,  a  measure  that  would  excite  the  imagination  of  the 
population  of  this  countiy,  and  carry  it  to  such  high  flights  that  it  would 
lead  people  to  neglect  the  interests  of  practical  and  common,  sense 
legislation.  I  told  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons,  last  session, 
that  he  was  a  great  pyrotechnist.  I  said  his  measures  were  very  much 
like  fireworks — that  they  made  a  great  display  for  a  moment,  but  that  they 
were  very  evanescent — they  soon  went  out — they  were  utterly  useless, 
and  they  cost  the  nation  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  and  it  was  thought  at  the 
timeby  the  people  imposed  upon  by  the  measure  that  the  purchase  of  those 
Suez  Canal  shares  indicated  a  great  march  of  English  policy.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  paw  of  the  British  lion  was  al)out  to  Ije  placed  uix)n  the 
country  of  Egypt ;  that  our  road  to  India  was  to  l)e  so  protected  that  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  an  interruption ;  and  they  said  that  all  those  great 
advantages  justified  and  explained  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposals.  Well,  now  : 
the  first  shock  to  the  popular  delusion  came  when  Lord  Derby,  in 
Scotland,  I  think  it  was,  said  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was 
simply  a  commercial  speculation,  and  that  England  was  simply  taking 
shares  in  a  company  in  which  it  had  some  interest,  and  which  it  wished 
to  promote.  Well,  now,  gentlemen  :  when  we  had  descended  from  the 
flights  of  fancy  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  carried  us  into,  and  began  to 
look  at  the  purchase  of  the  shares  as  a  common-sense  and  trade  trans- 
action, we  began  to  find  out  that  we  had  ' '  paid  too  dear  for  our  whistle. " 
If  we  had  wanted  those  shares — which,  mark  you,  won't  pay  us  a  penny 
interest,  practically,  for  twenty  years — we  could  have  bought  them  at  a 
verj'  much  lower  rate.  Now  I  said  that  in  this  room,  during  the  election 
contest,  and  I  rather  fancy  one  of  my  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
said  I  daren't  repeat  it  in  the  House.  I  believe  it  was  supposed  that  I 
should  be  so  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  people  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
that  I  should  not  venture  to  repeat  what  I  might  be  willing  to  mention  in 
Burnley,  expecting  that  the  Burnley  people  would  be  easily  "gulled," 
but  that  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
l>e  likely  to  be  taken  in.  Well,  now  :  I  have  said  it  three  times  over  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  said  it  once  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
people  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  it  was  given  the  "go-by."  I  said 
it  a  second  time  in  the  speech  which  I  delivered  in  moving  the  reduction 
of  national  taxation.  There  was  the  Treasury  Bench,  quite  full  !  Some 
member  of  the  Government  or  Cabinet  was  put  up  to  answer  me; — in 
fact,  I  believe  three  or  four  of  them  spoke — but  they  never  touched  upon — 
had  not  a  word  to  say  about — the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  ; 
they  never  replied  to  what  I  said,  so,  at  the  very  last,  at  the  very  end 
■of  the  session,  on  August  8th  or  9th,  just  before  I  came  away  from 
London,  I  thought  I  would  have  one  last  kick,  so  I  said  it  again.  I 
again  said  that  they  had  paid  this  exorbitant  price  for  a  commodity  they 
could  have  purchased  with  very  much  less  money.     The  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  answered  me,  but  he  never  denied  a  fact  I  had  used  ;  so 
that  I  think  1  may  say  I  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  everything  I 
said,  during  the  election  contest,  in  regard  to  that  purchase.  Well, 
now,  gentlemen:  the  third  great  blunder  of  the  session  was  the  muddling 
with  the  Egyptian  finance.  I  won't  go  into  that,  because  it  would  take 
me  too  long,  but  the  folly  of  our  Government  in  sending  Mr.  Cave 
as  a  sort  of  wet  nurse  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  could  not  be 
excused.  The  effect  of  it  was  not  to  do  the  Khedive  much 
good,  because  all  the  wet  nursing  only  led  him  into  bankruptcy, 
and  it  gave  opportunity  to  stock-jobbing  of  such  magnitude  that 
numbers  of  families  in  this  kingdom  were  either  ruined  or  very 
seriously  embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  purchasing  Egyptian  Funds 
on  the  faith  of  the  British  Government  taking  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  in  hand.  The  Government  committed  a  blunder  in  having 
mixed  themselves  up  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  finances  of 
the  Khedive.  But  I  must  hurry  on  to  another  great  blunder  of  the 
session — the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  was  a  blunder,  although  I  am  speaking  at  a  time  when  the 
newspapers  are  full  of  the  accounts  of  that  imposing  and  grand  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  Delhi  the  other  day.  I  say  it  was  certainly  a  blunder 
to  this  extent,  that  in  giving  the  title  to  the  Queen  of  supreme 
lady  paramount  of  India,  even  if  it  was  desirable  the  Queen  should  take 
up  a  leading  title  of  that  kind  in  India,  and  should  assume  such  a  title  in 
order  to  make  the  Indian  tributar)'  princes  feel  more  and  more  their 
subjection, — I  say  it  was  wrong  to  take  the  title  of  Empress,  which  was 
so  offensive  to  the  people  of  this  country,  which  raised  the  question  of 
the  Queen's  honour  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  kingdom, 
and  which  was  only  accepted  under  the  guarantee  that  this  title  should 
not  be  used  within  the  British  dominions,  but  only  made  use  of  as  a  sort 
of  gilt  or  plated  title  for  use  in  the  territories  of  India.  I  say  that  it  was 
a  lilunder  to  touch  the  Queen  s  title  in  that  way.  We  all  love  the  title 
of  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  audi  very  much  question  whether — notwith- 
standing all  this  grand  fanfaronade,  this  Ideating  of  drums,  and  waving 
of  splendid  banners  and  firing  of  cannons — in  the  long  run,  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  for  the  advantage  and  contentment  of  our  Indian  possessions. 
Well,  now  :  in  the  midst  of  that  discussion,  there  was  one  circumstance 
which  I  consider  stamped  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  kingdom  as  being 
unfit  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  destinies  of  this  Empire.  In  the  midst  of 
that  discussion,  apparently  without  preparation,  and  certainly  creating 
great  surprise  amongst  everybody  who  heard  it,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that 
the  taking  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  by  her  Majesty  was  the  means 
of  resisting  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose  title  of  Emperor 
was  calculated  to  overshadow  the  title  of  Queen  of  India.  Therefore, 
he  made  it  appear  that  this  title  of  Empress  was  really  a  sort  of  assertion 
of  right  against  Russia,  and  of  giving  notice  to  Russia  that  we  thought 
she  was  alxiut  to  invade  our  Indian  empire,  and  that  we  were  prepared 
to  prevent  that  invasion  by  putting  upon  our  Queen's  head  an  imperial 
crown  which  would  weigh  quite  as  heavy  as  the  imperial  crown  of 
Russia.  Well,  I  say  it  was  a  most  unstatesmanlike,  a  most  objection- 
able, and  a  most  offensive  thing,  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  to 
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have  said  that  in  reference  to  an  allied  Power.  Well,  now,  gentlemen  :  I 
have  hurried  over  the  blunders  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
past  session,  because  it  hajDpens  at  the  present  time  that  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs, far 
outweigh  the  blunders  I  have  alluded  to  in  their  home  legislation.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  you  will  recollect,  when  he  stood  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  the 
beginning  of  1874,  gave  an  intimation  that  he  intended  to  go  into  office 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  more  spirited  foreign  policy.  In  that 
celebrated  address,  speaking  of  the  Gladstone  Government,  he  said  : 
"  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  of  the  Administration  of  the  last  five 
years  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  all  if  there  had  been  a  little 
more  energy  in  our  foreign  policy  and  a  little  less  in  our  domestic 
legislation. "  That  was  his  programme,  and  nobody  can  deny  that,  as 
regards  domestic  legislation,  he  has  carried  his  programme  out.  He  has 
done  little  enough,  in  all  conscience  ;  but  what  has  he  done  in  regard  to 
our  foreign  policy  ?  You  recollect  the  late  Lord  Derby  once  said  of  the 
Whig  Government  that  it  "meddled  and  muddled"  in  its  foreign  policy. 
Well,  what  the  present  Government  and  the  present  Lord  Derby  have 
done  has  been  to  "  muddle  "  without  "  meddling."  The  fact  is,  if  Lord 
Derby  had  chosen,  if  he  hadn't  shown  himself  to  be  in  a  cynical 
indifference,  and  surrounded  himself  by  selfish  considerations,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  might  have  done  very  much  more  in  carrying 
out  Mr.  Disraeli's  programme  of  putting  more  energy  into  our  foreign 
affairs.  As  it  was,  the  programme  has  not  been  carried  out ;  and,  in 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  for  months 
past  there  has  been  a  succession  of  mistakes  of  so  serious  a  character  that 
they  have  affected  the  happiness  of,  and,  in  fact,  have  entailed  great 
sufferings  upon,  a  veiy  large  population  in  the  East  ;  and  I  believe 
that  these  mistakes  can  never  be  rectified.  If  the  Government  had  acted 
wisely  a  few  months  ago,  many  of  the  evils  which  have  occurred  would 
never  have  existed  ;  and,  whatever  course  they  take  now,  they  never  can 
make  up  for  the  want  of  decision  and  energy,  and  want  of  principle, 
which  marked  the  earlier  stages  of  this  question.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  that  this  Eastern  Question,  although  it  has 
come  upon  us  with  a  great  amount  of  freshness  and  a  great  amount  of 
force,  is  no  new  question.  It  has  come  up  again  and  again.  We  have 
had  the  Eastern  Question  times  without  number.  History  is  full  of 
lessons  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  and  yet  our  Government 
seem  utterly  unable  to  learn  any  lessons.  If  they  read  histor)'  at  all  they 
must  read  these  lessons,  and  yet  they  have  derived  no  benefit  from  the 
lessons  which  history,  I  think,  verj'  clearly  teaches.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  three  great  principles  which  our  Government  ought  to  have 
recognised  in  dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question.  The  first  of  these 
great  principles  is,  that  the  Turkish  Government  is  incurably  bad,  and 
that  its  promises  are  utterly  worthless.  Second,  that  "  Russophobia  "" 
is  a  great  folly  and  delusion,  which  has  cost  us  millions  of  money  already, 
and  many  valual)le  lives,  without  any  good  result ;  and  the  third  great 
principle  which  I  think  our  Government  ought  to  have  recognised  in 
dealing  with  this  Eastern  Question  is,  that  the  only  safe  and  honourable 
policy  for  this  country  is  the  policy  of  justice  and  humanity — the  policy 
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of  sympathy  with  nations  struggling  for  their  freedom — a  policy  of 
willingness  to  join  hands  with  any  of  the  European  Powers,  Russia 
included,  to  give  the  nations  the  freedom  for  which  they  are  struggling. 
Gentlemen  :  the  Government  had  set  their  faces  against  these  principles 
for  months  past,  and,  but  for  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  for  the  public  meetings  which  expressed  in  loud  tones  the 
voice  of  England,  the  Government  would  have  continued  that  policy  to 
the  present  moment.  But  the  Tories  told  us  that  we  were  unpatriotic 
in  interfering  with  the  Government — that  we  ought  to  treat  the  Govern- 
ment with  such  blind  confidence  that  we  should  leave  them  to  deal  with 
this  matter  as  they  think  best,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  acted  a  part 
which  is  not  creditable  to  him  in  having  sought  to  move  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject.  Gentlemen  :  if  we  had  taken  that  course — if  we  had 
allowed  the  Government  to  go  headlong  into  the  difficulties  which  they 
were  creating — I  believe  that  the  end  of  it  would  have  been  that  this 
country  would  again  have  been  dragged  into  an  infamous  war,  on  the 
side  of  an  infamous  despotism  against  the  friends  of  liberty.  Gentle- 
men :  the  language  of  the  Government  told  us  what  to  expect  from  them. 
They  talked  of  the  Turk  as  a  gentleman  whose  word  of  honour  must  be 
regarded  .as  binding  upon  him,  although  history  tells  us  that  for 
generations  past  the  Turks  have  never  kept  their  word,  and  their 
promises  have  been  only  like  waste  paper.  Then  the  Government  have 
talked  to  us,  especially  Lord  Beaconsfield,  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as 
though  it  were  not  a  foul  and  loathsome  thing  that  casts  its  sickly 
shadow  over  Europe.  And  then  the  Government  have  spoken  of  the 
maintenance  of  treaties  in  relation  to  Turkey,  as  though  the  facts  were 
not  that  Turkey  has  torn  those  treaties  to  shreds  whenever  we  have 
attempted  to  put  a  barrier  between  her  lustful  cruelty  and  her  wretched 
subjects.  Historj'  teaches  us  that  the  Turks  are  irremediably  bad  — 
that  you  can't  improve  them.  Why,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  I  could  carry 
back  your  imagination  five  centuries ;  if  I  could  go  and  picture  there 
some  of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe — Christian  countries,  who 
had  believed  in  and  followed  the  doctrines  of  Christ  for  hundreds 
of  years — and  if  I  could  take  you  into  the  fruitful  villages  and  fields 
of  those  countries,  covered  with  industrious  and  happy  inhabitants  ; 
if  I  could  picture  the  towns  and  villages— the  aliodes  of  labour, 
happiness,  and  freedom,  with  the  population  increasing  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  ;  and  then  if  I  could  take  you  four  centuries 
back,  when  that  tide  of  Turkish  barbarism  surged  over  this  wide 
part  of  Christian  Europe,  and  left  it  by  its  surging  in  a  state  of  ruin 
and  desolation,  you  would  be  appalled.  The  effect,  sir,  of  these 
four  centuries  of  ruin  and  desolation  has  been  that  these  countries — 
some  of  the  finest  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  ought  to  have  added 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  this  country  and  all  the  world 
by  the  interchange  of  commodities,  industry,  and  wealth — these 
countries  in  many  cases  are  desolate  and  depopulated,  and  in  the 
rich  plains,  where  formerly  busy  towns  of  large  size  stood,  there  is 
now  not  a  single  inhabitant  left.  There  are  three  lines  which  describe 
this  truth — 
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Byzantiains  boast  that  on  the  clod 

Where  once  their  Sultan's  horse  hath  trod. 

Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree. 

And  there,  where  its  vile  despotism  moves  over  the  face  of  the  land,  it 
leaves  all  this  wretchedness  and  ruin  ;  and  this  is  the  nation  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  ought  to  be  the 
cardinal  point  of  our  British  policy.  I  say  such  a  policy  as  the  mainten- 
ance and  integrity  of  such  a  nation  is  degrading  to  the  British  name.  I 
say,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  the  true  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  to  seek,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  roll  back  that  tide  of  desolation  and  cruelty  which  came 
upon  these  countries  four  centuries  ago.  That  is  the  true  policy 
of  Britain,  and  that  is,  I  believe,  the  policy  which  would,  in  the  long 
run,  serve  not  only  the  welfare  of  mankind  generally,  but  promote  the 
interests  of  this  country  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  worthlessness  of 
the  promises  of  the  Turks  has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
made  promises  again  and  again  ;  whenever  they  are  acting  under  any 
pressure  whatever,  they  are  always  ready  to  give  forth  an  edict  of  the 
Sultan  in  the  most  honeyed  and  the  most  polite  language,  expressive  of 
his  care  for  his  Christian  subjects,  and  his  desire  to  make  them  happy, 
and  to  put  them  in  as  comfortable  and  just  a  position  as  possible.  And  he 
would  make  any  amount  of  edicts  as  to  the  reforms  he  would  carry  out, 
but  they  are  never  carried  out  ;  they  never  have  been.  Those  promises 
have  always  been  violated ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  specimen  of 
audacity  which  has  occurred  within  a  long  period  has  been  the  fact  that, 
after  the  history  which  has  marked  the  past  ages  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
they  should  now  come  before  Europe,  holding  in  one  hand  a  grand  new 
Constitution,  by  which  they  propose  to  raise  all  these  countries  of  perse- 
cution to  the  highest  point  of  political  freedom,  and,  in  the  other  hand, 
a  promissory  note,  on  which  is  written  that  they  intend  to  pay  the  full 
interest  of  this  debt — when  they  get  the  money.  I  suppose  there  is  no- 
body in  Europe  who  believes  these  promises,  except  two  men — the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  Sir  Henry 
Elliott,  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Now,  Mr.  Mayor, 
I  must  say  that  I  look  upon  the  mission  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  Constan- 
tinople with  some  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  hope.  At  all  events,  it  has 
put  an  end  to  this  cry  about  the  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ; 
because  Lord  Salisbury  is  sent  there  to  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  I  trust  that  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
will  fail  very  soon,  and  that  we  shall  hear  nothing  more  about  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  when  we  look  back  at  the  speeches  made  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  I  do  not  see  a  single  speech  which  shows  that  he  has  altered 
his  mind  one  iota,  and  I  believe  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
action  of  the  Government  by  the  mission  of  Lord  Salisbury  marks  this- 
fact — that  the  public  opinion  out  of  doors  has  strengthened  the  hands  of 
a  party  within  the  Cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
that  that  party  has  over-ruled  Mr.  Disraeli — or  rather  Lord  Beacons- 
field— and  that  the  mission  of  Lord  Salisbury  is,  in  fact,  a  very  bitter  pill 
for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  swallow.  Now,  perhaps,  I  might  be  allowed 
to   remind  you  of  a  little  history  connected  with  Lord  Salisbury  and 
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Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  so  happened  that  when  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  Lord  Derby,  made  that  celebrated  leap  in  the  dark, 
with  respect  to  the  Radical  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tory  Cabinet. 
He  was  then  Lord  Cranbourne.  When  the  Tory  Cal)inet  decided  upon 
•eating  all  their  words,  swallowing  all  their  pledges,  and  turning  their 
backs  upon  all  their  previous  convictions,  Lord  Cranbourne  said,  *'  I 
will  have  none  of  it.  I  will  not  be  a  party,  as  a  member  of  the  Tory 
Cabinet,  to  pass  a  Radical  measure  of  reform  ;"  and  so  he  retired  ;  and 
then  when  the  Bill  came  up  for  the  third  reading,  he  got  up,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  denounced  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms.  He  spoke  of  it  as  being  most  disgraceful  to  a  public 
man,  and  he  said  that  his  conduct  had  been  a  political  l:)etrayal  of  such 
a  character  that  it  was  more  disgraceful  than  anything  which  had 
occurred  within  his  own  memory  or  for  generations  past.  That  was  in 
1867.  In  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  came  to  form  his  Cabinet,  and  it  was  a 
question — a  very  serious  question — whether  Lord  .Salisbury,  then  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  would  be  willing  to  take  office.  I  was  told  at  the  time, 
from  quarters  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  Lord  Salisbury,  with  his 
friends,  went  into  the  Cabinet  with  the  determination  of  keeping  Mr. 
Disraeli  straight.  They  went  in,  believing  that  with  a  majority  of  Tories 
in  the  House  of  Commons  they  could  prevent  Mr.  Disraeli  from  playing 
any  of  his  fantastic  tricks.  Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  ol)liged  to  accept  the 
situation.  Lord  Salislnirj'  went  into  the  Cabinet,  and  they  managed 
I^retty  well,  by  doing  nothing  at  all,  to  agree.  This  went  on  till  the 
end  of  1874,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  Bill  before  Parliament  upon 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Salisbury  held  different  opinions.  It  was 
not  a  Cabinet  measure — it  was  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill.  Mr. 
Disraeli  supported  it,  and  Lord  Salisbury  opposed  it ;  and  Lord  Salisbury 
having  made  some  remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Bill— Lord 
Salisbury  being  then,  you  will  remember,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet — 
Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  his  noble  friend,  in  another  place,  as  a  great  master 
of  gilies  and  jeers,  full  of  manceuvres,  which  men  who  knew  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  remember  he  was  quite  an  adept  at  ;  and  he 
hoped  that  those  contemptuous  phrases  his  noble  colleague  in  another 
place  had  given  utterance  to  would  not  lead  to  the  mischief  his  noble 
friend  wished  them  to  produce  by  creating  division  between  the  two 
Houses.  Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  that  was  not  a  natural  out- 
pouring of  an  angry  feeling  of  my  Lord  Beaconsfield  ?  My  Lord 
Salisbury  bided  his  time  ;  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli — in  a  weak  moment, 
and  yielding  to  the  fascinations  of  being  in  a  higher  and  a  different 
place,  with  a  title,  determined  to  make  himself  a  peer,  the  moment  he 
left  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  position  gave  him  great 
power  in  the  Cabinet,  I  have  no  doubt  Lord  .Salisbury  said, 
■"  Now,  Benjamin,  my  boy,  you  are  done."  So  long  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  wielded  far  more 
potentiality  than  Lord  Salisbury  possessed  ;  but  now  that  they  are 
both  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
noble,  stalwart,  and  large-headed  Lord  Salisburj',  I  will  back  Lord 
Salisbury  three  to  one  against  Mr.  Disraeli.     Well,  now  :  Lord  Salisbury 
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will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  ; 
but  he  cannot  do  everj'thing.  He  cannot  bring  back  a  great  many  lives  ; 
he  cannot  redress  a  great  amount  of  suffering  which  has  taken  place 
since  June  last,  when  so  fair  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  British 
Government  to  have  arranged  the  unfortunate  affair  by  joining  with 
Russia  for  the  purpose.  Of  course,  my  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  care 
twopence,  in  reality,  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  What  does  he  care 
for,  then?  He  does  not  care  for  that,  I  believe.  I  think  that  in  that 
inscrutable  mind  of  his,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  there  has  arisen  a 
very  acute  attack  of  Russophobia.  I  believe  that  was  proved  -by  the 
speech  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  is  suffering  at  the  present  moment  from  the  idea  that  unless  he  takes 
this  course  of  supporting  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  we  shall,  in  some  mysterious  way,  have  the  British  interests 
devoured  by  the  Russian  bear.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  pamphlet  to 
which  I  alluded  just  now,  spoke  of  the  standing  hobgoblin  of  Russia, 
and  said  that  many  a  time  it  had  done  good  service  on  the  stage,  but 
was  at  present  out  of  repair  and  unavailable.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not — 
in  fact,  he  could  not — penetrate  to  the  depths  of  Tory — I  was  going  to 
say — stupidity,  but  certainly  Tory  malimpression.  He  gave  the  Tories 
credit  for  more  good  sense  than  they,  unfortunately,  possess  ;  and  since 
Lord  Beaconsfield  began  to  give  utterance  to  his  Russophobia,  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  an  insignificant  Tory  county  member  that  does  not 
begin  to  talk  about  the  "  interests  of  England  being  threatened,"  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  have  been  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
pictures  the  county  squires  have  drawn  up  in  regard  to  Russian  aggres- 
sion. Why,  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  fact?  I  will  give  you  one  sentence 
out  of  a  pamphlet  that  Richard  Cobden  wrote  in  1836,  and  which  has 
been  reprinted,  and  you  can  buy  it  for  sixpence.  In  that  painphlet  he 
gave  utterance  to  words  of  wisdom  and  statesmanship,  every  one  of  which 
may  be  read  with  advantage  at  the  present  day.  In  that  pamphlet  he 
said  that  during  the  last  100  years  England  had,  for  every  square  league 
of  territory  annexed  to  Russia  by  force  or  violence,  appropriated  to 
herself  three.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  We  have  been  more  aggressive 
than  Russia.  Russia  has  not  been  aggressive  upon  us  at  all,  and  we 
have  not  been  aggressive  upon  Russia  ;  and  during  the  late  negotiation 
I  will  venture  to  say,  having  read  the  Parliamentary  papers  with 
great  attention,  that  Russia  has  acted  throughout  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  her — perfectly  fair  and  perfectly  reasonable,  and  has 
evidently  had  as  the  main  motive  for  her  action,  a  righteous  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  Christians  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Well,  now, 
gentlemen  :  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  admitted  to 
be  a  man  and  a  gentleman  of  character  in  every  way,  sent  for  the 
ambassador  of  England — Lord  Augustus  Loftus — by  whom  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  Government  of  England,  a  message  which  I  venture 
to  say  did  honour  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  a  monarch,  as  a  states- 
man, and  as  a  Christian.  The  Emperor  regretted  to  see  that  there 
still  existed  in  England  an  inveterate  suspicion  of  the  Russian  policy, 
and  a  continual  fear  of  Russian  aggression.     He  had  on  several  occasions 
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given  a  most  solemn  assurance  that  he  desired  to  aim  at  no  aggrandise- 
ment, and  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  wish  or  intention  to  be  possessed 
of  Constantinople.  Then  he  completely  dissipated  the  idea  about  Peter 
the  Great's  will,  which  had  been  made  use  of  as  a  bugbear,  saying  that 
no  such  will  ever  existed.  Then  the  report  went  on  to  say,  "His 
Majesty  pledged  his  sacred  word  of  honour,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  acquiring  Constantinople, 
and  that  if  necessity  obliged  him  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Bulgaria  it  would 
only  be  provisionally,  and  until  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Christian 
population  were  secured.  His  Majesty  could  not  understand  that  both 
countries,  with  a  common  object,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  Christians — when  he  had  given  every  proof  that 
he  had  no  desire  for  conquest  or  aggrandisement — he  could  not  under- 
stand why  there  could  not  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  England 
and  Russia,  based  on  the  principles  of  peace,  which  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  Europe  at  large."  He  said,  "  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  with  regard  to  the  former  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter 
I  repeat  again,  with  the  most  solemn  assurances,  that  I  entertain  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  intention,"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  every  one  of  you — 
I  call  you  gentlemen,  for  I  know  that  amongst  the  working  classes  of 
Lancashire,  amongst  the  hard-handed  operatives  of  this  county,  there 
are  many  men  of  high  gentlemanly  feeling — I  put  to  you,  if  anyone  of 
your  fellows — a  man  of  good  character,  a  man  upon  whose  word  you 
could  rely,  against  whom  there  was  no  black  mark — came  to  you  and  gave 
you  some  protestations  of  friendship,  such  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
sent  to  our  Government,  would  not  you  have  met  him  in  the  same 
friendly  and  confidential  spirit  ?  Would  you  treat  that  expression  of 
friendship  and  goodwill  with  insult  ?  Would  not  you  think  that  would 
be  a  very  ungentlemanly  course  to  take  ?  What  was  the  case  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  when  he  had  that  despatch  in  his  book? 
When  he  knew  of  the  message  of  peace  and  goodwill  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  sent  to  England,  was  it  right  for  him  to  get  up  at  the 
Guildhall  Banquet  and  send  back,  in  reply  to  that  message,  a  taunt  and 
an  insult  provocative  of  war?  Speaking  of  statesmen,  whether  a  states- 
man was  gentlemanly  or  not  was  beside  the  point,  but  he  at  least  should 
know  how  to  speak  the  voice  of  England,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  misunderstood.  He  is  entrusted  with  a  great  responsibility,  and 
he  should  at  least  exercise  that  responsibility  in  a  manner  not  calcu- 
lated to  embroil  this  country  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Times  newspaper,  the  following  morning,  tried  to  apologise  for  Mr. 
Disraeli's  heedless  rhetoric,  the  writer  saying  that  it  was  an  intellectual 
exercise  to  track  his  zig-zag  movement  as  he  went  flashing  about,  now 
here,  now  there,  and  never  quite  where  you  expected  to  find  him.  And 
this  zig-zag  statesman,  this  man  flashing  here  and  there,  whom  nobody  can 
tell  where  to  follow,  the  people  of  England  are  to  look  at  as  though  they 
were  watching  the  travelling  gyrations  of  a  butterfly.  Well,  it  might  be 
very  amusing,  but  if  it  so  happens  that  foreign  nations  do  not  understand 
this  zig-zag  statesman,  it  may  have  serious  consequences.  But  for 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
been  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble  speeches. 
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and  by  the  noble  utterances  of  the  English  people — but  for  these,  Mr. 
Disraeli's  zig-zag  utterances  might  have  had  a  disastrous  effect.  When 
I  was  speaking  at  Padiham  the  other  day,  I  said  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  an  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  but  the  people  of 
England  had  also  their  ambassadors  in  the  press  spreading  over  Europe, 
and  in  the  telegraphs  flashing  their  messages  and  news  from  one  king- 
dom to  another.  We  have  in  these,  ambassadors  that  go  to  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  we  are  not  mocked  by  mock  ambassadors.  I  find  that 
I  shall  have  to  omit  very  much  of  what  I  had  intended  to  say,  but  I 
must  address  myself  to  the  subject,  because  I  believe  it  is  important  at 
the  present  time  that  there  should  be,-  as  far  as  possible,  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  in  the  direction  which  we  wish  the  Government  should 
take  ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  been  anxious,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  offer  a 
protest  against  the  language  and  blundering  policy  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  will,  if  you  please,  pass  away  from  this  question  of  the 
Russian  bug-bear,  although  I  might  have  said  a  great  deal  more  upon  it. 
I  will  revert  to  the  last  of  the  three  principles  to  which  I  have  alluded 
as  being  the  principles  which  history  has  taught  us  ought  to  be  the 
principles  of  our  Government's  action.  I  contend  that  the  only  safe  and 
honourable  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  pursue  is  the  policy  of  humanity 
and  of  justice.  I  contend  that  we  ought  to  hold  out  our  hand  to  our 
suffering  fellow-Christians  in  the  East.  I  contend  we  ought  cordially  to 
unite  with  the  Russian  Government,  or  any  other  European  power,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  rights  of  this  nationality.  I  say  that  this  is  the 
only  lasting  cure  ;  I  believe  that  so  long  as  the  Turks  have  control  of 
these  provinces,  so  long  will  they  commit  cruel  injustice,  and  keep  down 
the  Christian  population  under  the  heel  of  despotism.  Let  us  remember 
that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  reparation  to  these  Christian  people.  By 
the  agreement  in  1856,  at  the  time  of  our  Crimean  war,  when  any 
Christian  subject  of  Turkey  was  treated  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  it 
was  said  there  was  power  of  appeal  to  the  Russian  Consul  ;  but  we  said, 
"No,  we  will  not  allow  this  Russian  interference,"  and  we  bore  it  out  by 
the  Crimean  war.  And  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  no  power 
to  step  forward  in  aid  of  those  poor  wretched  people.  The  British 
Consul  had  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office  not  to  report  the 
atrocities,  not  to  let  it  be  known,  and  the  Foreign  Office  blinded  its  eyes 
and  stopped  its  ears  against  any  complaint  that  might,  in  any  possibility, 
be  made.  During  these  long  twenty  years  there  have  been  an 
unnumbered  multitude  of  cruel  atrocities  committed  in  these  countries. 
We  have  had  our  feelings  and  our  attention  attracted  to  the  East  by 
means  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  forgetting  that  the  ordinary  life  of 
these  people  is  full  of  danger,  oppression,  and  injustice.  I  happened  to 
take  up,  the  other  day,  a  book  written  in  1862  by  the  Rev.  W.  Denton, 
a  clergj-man  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  went  to  Servia  with  a  view 
of  looking  into  matters  in  connection  with  the  Greek  Church,  and  he 
wrote  a  book  entitled,  "  Servia  and  the  Servians."  In  the  course  of  that 
book  he  explains  the  way  in  which  the  Bulgarians  were  treated — the 
way  in  which  the  Turks  treated  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East. 
He  mentioned  an  instance  which  had  been  told  him  a  few  days  before  he 
wrote  the  book,  and  I  will  give  it  you  in  order  to  show  you  a  specimen 
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of  the  mode  which  the  Turks  adopt  in  raising  their  taxes.  The  tax- 
gatherer  came  to  a  certain  village  where  there  were  a  number  of  occupiers 
of  land — peasant  proprietors — who  were  told  to  raise  a  certain  amount 
of  money  towards  the  tax.  They  happened  to  be  a  Mussulman  people, 
and  casting  alx)ut  as  to  how  they  should  raise  this  money,  one  of  them 
suggested  that  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village  there  lived  a  Christian  man 
who  owned  a  little  plot  of  land,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  man  should 
be  made  to  find  the  money,  and  that  his  son,  six  years  of  age,  should  be 
kept  in  prison  until  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  was  forthcoming.  The 
cadi  (the  Turkish  officer)  agreed  to  this,  but  the  Mussulmans  took  good 
care  that  he  should  sign  a  written  agreement  that  they  would  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  money  again,  after  the  Christian  had  paid  it,  and 
that  the  village  should  go  free.  The  young  boy  was  accordingly  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  father,  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  by  hard 
lalx)ur  and  self-denial,  succeeded  in  getting  his  money,  which  he  took  to 
the  cadi.  The  father  and  mother  went  joyfully  expecting  to  receive 
again  the  only  prop  of  their  house — that  son  which  they  had  come  to 
ransom.  The  prison  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  boy  came  forth, 
a  jabbering,  senseless  idiot.  And  so  he  was  handed  over  to  his  father 
and  mother.  The  Rev.  W.  Denton  did  not  witness  this  spectacle.  The 
British  consul  stood  there  with  his  wife  and  saw  it,  but  he  did  not  report 
it  to  the  British  Government,  though  he  told  it  to  the  Rev.  W.  Denton, 
and  it  is  upon  the  Rev.  \V.  Denton's  authority  on  the  consul's  word  that 
I  have  told  you  this  frightful  and  dreadful  thing.  I  say,  if  all  these 
atrocities  continue,  we  have  no  hope  of  stopping  them  until  we  have 
secured  for  those  provinces  an  independent  government.  We  must  have 
security  of  independent  government,  in  order  that  these  provinces  may 
be  freed  from  the  barbarous  excesses  of  the  Turk.  The  time  was  when 
Greece  was  under  subjection  to  Turkey.  There  was  a  revolution  in 
Greece.  There  was  a  struggle  for  Greek  independence.  For  years  that 
struggle  went  on,  and  during  its  course  there  were  atrocities  in  the  islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Chios,  quite  as  brutal  as  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  which 
had  horrified  Europe,  until,  at  length,  we  had  in  England  a  foreign 
minister  who  had  sympathy  for  the  struggling  citizens  of  Greece.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Canning.  He  at  once  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  alliance  formed 
between  England  and  Russia.  France  afterwards  joined  the  treaty,  and 
the  English  and  French  and  Russian  vessels,  forming  a  combined  fleet, 
went  to  Greece  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages  carried  on  there,  and  to 
secure  the  independence  of  Greece.  They  put  before  the  Sultan  their 
ultimatum.  The  Sultan,  at  this  period,  refused  to  adopt  the  ultimatum 
laid  before  him  by  the  Powers  to  gain  time  while  the  Turks  were  cruelly 
crushing  the  very  germs  remaining  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  until, 
at  length,  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  went  to  the  Turkish 
fleet  that  was  engaged  in  devastating  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  then  the 
commanders  of  the  combined  fleet  called  upon  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
observe  this  armistice,  and  to  withdraw  the  Turks  on  the  mainland. 
The  Turks  refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  the  combined  fleets  : 
the  battle  of  Navarino  occurred,  and  the  fleets  of  Russia,  France,  and 
England  combined  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet.     The  effect,  in  the  end, 
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was  that  the  nation  of  Greeks  that  had  been  for  four  centuries  a  nation 
of  slaves  became  a  nation  of  free  men,  and  England  had  the  glory, 
through  her  Foreign  Secretary,  of  leading  the  van  in  an  action  which  had 
such  important  and  beneficial  results.  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  go  back 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office,  let  us,  at  all  events,  go  back  to 
the  traditions  that  will  give  us  honour,  and  not  traditions  that  will  pro- 
duce discredit  ;  and  while  it  may  be  impossible,  as,  unforunately,  it  is 
now,  to  lead  in  the  van  of  the  Powers  for  the  advantage  of  the  struggling 
nationalities,  let  us,  at  all  events,  insist  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  an 
impediment  or  clog,  but  let  us  hope  that  our  plenipotentiaries  and  our 
Government,  called  upon,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  public  opinion  of 
England,  may  at  length  join  with  the  other  plenipotentiaries  and  Powers, 
and  may  aid  in  giving  independence  to  these  large  countries  ;  giving 
freedom  to  the  people  who  have  been  for  centuries  slaves,  enabling  them 
once  more  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  progress  and  prosperity,  and  I  think 
if  that  is  the  policy  which  is  now  followed  by  the  Government  and  by 
Great  Britain,  when  history  comes  to  be  written  it  will  be  said  that 
Great  Britain  stood  forward  in  aid  of  humanity  and  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  our  nation  added  one  other  crown  to  that  testimonial  of  worth 
and  value  which,  in  past  ages,  was  sacred  in  the  estimation  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  world. 


No.  V. 


Annual  Address  to  his  Constituents,  delivered  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,   Burnley,  December  17,  1877. 

I  appear  before  you  with  great  pleasure  to  render  to  you  the  annual 
account  of  my  stewardship  as  member  of  P.arliament  for  the  borough  of 
Burnley.  But  on  looking  back  at  the  past  session  of  Parliament  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  our  doings  in  Parliament  do  us 
very  much  credit.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  legislation 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  is  not  very  great.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
called  a  barren  Parliament,  and  that  in  truth  it  was.  How  different  the 
Parliaments  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  those  that  I  remember  so  well 
when  I  was  member  for  Warrington,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
Premier  of  England.  I  never  went  before  my  constituents  at 
Warrington  without  being  able  to  remind  them  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding session  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  passed  some  great 
measure  of  progress  and  reform,  giving  contentment  to  large  masses  of 
the  population,  and  giving  promise  of  future  welfare  and  prosperity  to 
the  nation.  In  fact,  the  complaint  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment was  that  they  gave  us  too  much  political  food.  The  Tories  said 
that  we  did  so  much  that  the  people  were  tired  of  it,  and  the  present 
Government  came  into  power  with  an  entirely  different  policy,  and  as 
they  thought  that  the  people  of  England  had  been  over  surfeited  by 
Gladstonian  legislation  they  determined  to  pass  them  through  a  year  on 
dietetic  abstinence.  Now  I  recollect  there  is  a  story  in  Don  Quixote 
about   Sancho    Panza.     Sancho    Panza    was    appointed    governor    of 
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Barataria.  He  sat  clown  to  a  grand  banquet,  on  the  tables  of  which 
there  were  a  numljer  of  tempting  viands,  but  the  moment  he  wished  to 
touch  a  dish  the  physician  in  attendance  moved  them  off  the  table, 
because,  he  said,  it  was  too  highly  seasoned,  or  too  hot,  or  too  cold  to 
agree  with  the  governor's  stomach,  and  after  all  these  dishes  were 
removed  he  had  to  beg  and  pray  that  they  would  give  him  a  few  crusts 
to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  has  been  something  of 
the  kind  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  provisions  that  were 
promised  by  her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  Queen's  speech,  and  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  were  almost  all  withdrawn  during  the 
session,  and  when  private  and  independent  members  brought  forward 
very  much  more  substantial  political  viands  the  State  physicians  said 
they  would  not  agree  with  the  British  constitution  and  ordered  them  off. 
The  result  is  that  when  we  look  back  at  the  session  of  Parliament  we 
find,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  British  people  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  Sancho  Panza — they  are  almost  starving.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  seems  to  think  we  like  it.  He  comes  down  to  the  grand 
dinner  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  he  there  says  that  everybody  is  content, 
everybody  is  comfortable,  tie  said  the  people  of  this  country  are  so 
contented  that  you  cannot  get  six  men  to  meet  together  to  discuss  a 
political  grievance,  and  he  further  claimed  for  his  Government  that  they 
had  made  every  class  comfortable.  Well,  that  is  true,  with  just  a  slight 
exception.  They  have  made  every  privileged  class  comfortable  ;  the 
only  class  they  have  not  made  comfortable  is  that  great  class,  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  have  no  privileges.  Then,  he  says,  what  is  quite 
true,  that  those  privileged  classes  like  being  made  comfortable  a  great 
deal  better  than  being  harassed  as  they  were  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  landowners  are  perfectly 
comfortable  under  the  present  Government,  but  what  about  the  farmers, 
with  a  sham  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  ?  And  what  about  the  labourers 
who  are  refused  a  vote  and  treated  like  serfs  ?  Are  they  satisfied  ?  I 
dare  say  the  church,  with  all  its  revenues,  and  all  its  advantages,  and 
all  its  prerogatives  and  privileges,  is  satisfied  ;  but  what  about  the 
Dissenters  ?  What  about  the  Dissenters,  who  are  refused  the  right  to 
carry  into  their  own  graveyards  their  own  religious  services?  The 
officers  of  the  army,  I  dare  say,  are  comfortable.  They  have  obtained 
promotion,  and  the  Government  has  just  given  an  extra  sop  of ;,{,  500,000 
a  year,  and  they  are  satisfied.  There  is  another  great  army — the  civil 
servants  of  the  Crown — increasing  in  numbers,  and  dipping  their  hands 
more  deeply  into  the  public  purse.  They  are  having  advanced  salaries 
and  superannuations,  and  they  are  comfortable  ;  but  what  about  the 
taxpayer  who  pays  for  all  this  ?  Are  the  taxpayers  comfortalile  when 
they  find  that  every  year  they  have  to  pay  more  taxes  in  order  to  satisfy 
those  classes  that  are  made  so  comfortable  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, headed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  ?  This  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  Tory  Government.  Their  policy  has  always  been  to  make 
things  pleasant  all  round  amongst  the  people  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected, and  they  take  very  good  care  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  means 
that  they  have  in  their  power,  they  spend  the  people's  money  with  a 
view   to  gratifying  certain   large  classes    connected    with  the  public 
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services.  Of  course  they  have  no  surplus.  You  never  expect  a  Tory 
Government  to  end  the  year  with  any  large  surplus,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  used  to  do.  My  hon.  friend,  Sir  U.  J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  in  a  most  excellent  speech  which  he  made 
to  his  constituents  at  Hastings  the  other  day,  said  a  Government  surplus 
was  almost  becoming  as  rare  a  thing  as  the  dodo,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
baronet  was  entirely  correct  in  that  statement.  I  observed  the  other 
day  a  very  curious  speech  made  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  on  friendly  terms,  I  mean  Mr.  Charley,  the  member  for 
Salford.  Mr.  Charley  gave  a  new  political  definition,  which  is  so 
original  and  so  unlike  anything  you  may  imagine,  that  I  will  quote  it, 
and  you  will  hardly  believe  that  he  is  correct  in  his  definition.  He  said 
that  Liberalism  was  progress  downwards,  and  Conservatism  was  progress 
upwards.  Now  I  daresay  you  would  not  suppose  that  to  be  the  case, 
but  there  is  a  great  truth  in  Mr.  Charley's  political  definition,  and  that 
is  in  reference  to  the  public  expenditure.  In  that  respect  the  progress 
of  the  Liberals  is  always  downwards,  and  the  progress  of  the  Tories 
invariably  upwards.  There  has  been  an  attempt  recently  made  by 
various  members  of  the  Tory  Government  and  supporters  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Conservative  expenditure 
has  not  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Liberal  expenditure,  and  they 
mention,  what  is  true,  that  in  looking  at  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
and  the  amount  raised  by  the  country  you  must  take  off  for  the  post 
office,  telegraph  service,  and  other  receipts  of  that  character  not  in  the 
nature  of  taxation.  Now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  meet  them  on  that 
ground,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  made  entirely  upon  that  basis, 
in  which  only  the  taxes  taken  out  of  the  people's  pockets  are  reckoned. 
I  find  that  in  1869-70,  before  the  Franco-German  War,  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  had  been  in  office  a  year,  the  expenditure  was 
;[^58,694,CH30,  raised  by  aljsolute  taxation  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
In  1873-4  it  had  just  increased  ;^i,ooo,ooo,  with  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  additions  to  the  army  and  navy  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  the  expenditure  then  amounting  to  ;^59,773,ooo,  whereas 
this  year  the  total  expenditure,  under  the  Tory  Government,  chargeable 
upon  the  taxes  and  not  upon  the  Post  Office  and  Revenue  Department, 
amounts  to  ;^65, 044,000.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  an  addition  of 
more  than  five  millions  sterling  a  year  imposed  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  These  figures  are  taken  from  Parliamentary  returns,  and 
upon  them  there  can  be  no  question  whatever.  But  when  the  Tories 
come  to  compare  1873-4 — that  is  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government — with  the  present  year,  they  always  include  in  the 
comparison  ;^3, 200,000  paid  in  1873-4  '^y  -^^r.  Gladstone's  Government 
for  the  Alabama  award,  and  put  that  in  the  statement  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  Tory  Government  are  not  spending  as  much  as  they 
really  are.  It  is  unfair  for  any  comparison  to  be  made  which  does  not 
take  into  account  the  Alabama  claims  we  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  instead  of  laying  on  taxes  for  the  amount.  Why  now, 
gentlemen,  the  fact  is,  we  know  where  this  money  goes  to.  A  great 
part  of  it  goes  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  amount  is  continually 
increasing.     In  1 870-1  the  Gladstone  Government  paid  for  the  army 
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and  navy  expenditure  twenty  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  Conservative 
Government  are  paying  for  the  army  and  navy  twenty-four  millions  and 
a  half.  Now,  gentlemen,  of  course  you  pay  this  money,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  inquire  what  you  get  in  return  for  this  large  expenditure.  What 
is  your  intention  with  regard  to  this  expenditure  ?  You  have  about 
120,000  men  for  it ;  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  them  ?  Do  you  want 
to  go  on  the  Continent  and  interfere  in  Continental  matters,  and  fight 
battles  on  the  Continent  ?  If  you  do  you  must  have  a  larger  army  than 
you  have  now — you  cannot  go  with  your  small  force  to  interfere  in 
Continental  affairs,  and  the  sooner  you  give  it  up  the  better.  If  you 
don't  want  to  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs — and  I  hope  you  have 
too  much  sense  to  do  anything  of  the  kind — you  have  too  many  men, 
and  spend  too  much  money.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  position 
in  which  we  are  impregnable.  The  present  war  has  already  shown  us 
that  volunteers  armed  with  rifles  of  precision,  and  behind  earthworks 
that  could  easily  be  raised — that  volunteers  under  these  circumstances 
are  a  most  deadly  foe  to  attack.  In  fact,  I  noticed  a  statement  the 
other  day  in  the  papers  by  a  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  of  the  same 
name — in  fact,  a  relation  of  my  opponent,  a  man  of  great  authority  in 
military  matters,  and  a  man  of  high  standing  in  connection  with  the 
army.  I  mean  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  war  is  to  teach  us  what  a  volunteer  can 
do  in  defending  a  position.  We  have  a  large  volunteer  force,  we  have  a 
large  militia  force,  we  have  torpedoes  to  defend  our  coast,  powerful 
artillery,  and  in  fact  we  are  prepared  in  every  way  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  so  that  you  are  perfectly  safe  from  any  attack  with  a  much 
smaller  expenditure  on  the  army  than  we  have  at  present.  But  instead 
of  reducing  our  army  expenditure  the  Conservative  Government  are 
going  on  increasing  it.  I  said  just  now  the  Government  have  been 
giving  a  sop  to  the  army.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  though  you  will 
scarcely  believe  it.  You  remember  that  in  Parliament  under  the 
Gladstone  Government  there  was  a  measure  brought  forward  to  abolish 
purchase  in  the  army.  It  was  a  most  excellent  measure.  The  only  thing 
I  objected  to  do  was  to  pay  to  the  officers  in  the  army  over  regulation 
prices,  which  I  thought  they  ought  not  to  do.  We  were  told  that  as  the 
result  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army  we  should  have  men  of 
the  best  ability  and  of  the  best  character  that  we  could  get  ;  that  instead 
of  good  men  having  commissions  bought  over  their  heads,  they  would 
have  to  get  on  by  merit  and  attention  to  their  duty,  and  gradually  rise 
in  the  army.  We  paid  all  this  money  expecting  that  we  should  get  the 
best  men  in  the  army,  and  that,  having  got  good  men  as  officers,  they 
would  be  promoted  according  to  their  merit.  That  was  what  we 
wanted.  But  we  have  got  at  the  head  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
hated  the  policy  of  promotion — who  resisted  it,  and  refused  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  promotion  by  merit  was  concerned. 
And  so  the  promotion  in  the  army  has  gone  on  by  seniority,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  there  has  been  no  encouragement  given  to  any  young 
man  to  lay  himself  out  for  superior  conduct  in  the  army,  because  he 
would  have  no  advantage  whatever  against  some  lazy  dullard  whose 
services  in  the  army  were  not  of  the  slightest  value.      Well,  as  a  matter 
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course,  when  this  is  the  case  you  will  quite  understand  that  there  is 
great  cause  of  complaint  already.  These  officers  having  pocketed  large 
prices,  make  a  complaint  that  the  promotion  is  not  going  on  quick 
enough,  because  there  is  no  promotion  except  by  seniority,  and  that  is 
very  slow.  What  did  this  present  Government  do  then  ?  Just  at  the 
fag-end  of  the  last  sesssion  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  was  wearied 
and  tired,  and  when  we  were  all  going  home,  the  Government  came 
down  to  the  House  one  day  and  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  recommend  the  Queen  to  issue  a  Royal 
Warrant  for  the  promotion  of  retirement  in  the  army,  the  efiect  of  which 
would  be  to  saddle  the  country  with  an  additional  expenditure  ultimately 
of  half  a  million  a  year.  We  had  no  time  to  discuss  it,  but  we  discussed 
It  as  well  as  we  could,  and  I  assisted  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in 
addressing  the  House  against  this  gross  and  infamous  jobljery,  and,  as  I 
call  it,  a  robbery  of  the  people  of  this  country  by  an  expenditure  of  money 
which  I  declare  in  my  conscience  will  not  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  but  rather  in  the  contrary  direction.  You  may  suppose,  possibly, 
that  the  object  of  this  was  to  induce  a  number  of  old  or  inferior  officers 
to  retire  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  the  energetic  and  able  young 
men.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  oliject  of  part  of  the  great  scheme  is 
to  retire  what  they  call  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army,  not  by  any  principle 
of  selection,  but  by  mere  hap-hazard  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  young 
man  of  38,  under  this  scheme,  with  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  his 
position,  and  the  vigour  of  his  age,  may  be  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
army  and  be  paid  a  handsome  sum  for  doing  so,  whilst  the  most  stupid 
may  be  retained,  and  the  good  man  will  be  lost  and  the  stupid  man 
retained.  How  can  you  suppose  that  a  scheme  can  be  a  wise  one,  the 
effect  of  which,  in  driving  men  out  of  the  army,  makes  no  selection 
between  good  men,  efficient  officers,  and  inefficient  officers  ;  and  yet  this 
scheme  is  to  cost  us  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  Some  of  the  greatest 
generals  supported  the  plan  of  re-organisation,  but  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
set  all  his  interest  against  it,  and  just  as  he  has  always  been  opposed  to 
any  reform  in  the  army,  he  is  still  opposed  to  re-organisation — he  only 
wants  to  get  more  pay  and  more  promotion,  and  if  it  costs  twenty  mil- 
lions sterling  a  year  I  believe  he  is  perfectly  indifferent.  If  this  scheme 
goes  on,  and  if  our  army  be  called  on  to  contend  against  any  foreign 
army,  I  believe  we  might  find  that  some  very  serious  mistake  had  been 
made,  tending  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  person 
for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  justifies  this  great  expenditure 
of  the  Government  upon  another  ground,  and  the  ground  he  justifies  it 
upon  is  this  :  he  says  the  present  Government  have  granted  large  sums 
of  money  out  of  Imperial  taxation,  in  order  to  relieve  local  burdens. 
That  is  perfectly  true,  but  I  want,  upon  that  subject,  to  say  a  few  words, 
because  it  is  a  matter  that  I  think  is  ver>'  interesting  to  all  parties  who 
occupy  houses  in  town,  and  to  parties  who  are  paying  themselves  in  the 
general  taxation  of  the  countiy.  Now,  when  a  local  rate  is  laid  upon 
property,  if  it  is  laid  upon  land  in  the  country — I  am  now  speaking 
rather  roughly,  but  still  strictly  correct— the  owner  of  the  land 
ultimately  pays  the  rate.      That  is  to  say,  suppose  it  is  highway  rates  or 
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poor  rates,  or  any  other  rate  laid  upon  land  in  the  country,  the  land  is 
taken  subject  to  these  rates,  and  the  rent  is  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  rates  imposed  upon  the  land,  so  that,  in  fact,  as  you  will  under- 
stand, if  the  landowner  could  go  into  the  market  with  his  land,  and 
could  let  it  free  from  rates,  the  farmer  would  pay  more  per  acre  for  that 
land  than  if  the  farmer  had  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  rates  upon  it. 
The  farmer,  when  he  takes  land,  always  reckons  the  amount  of  rates  he 
has  to  pay  upon  it.  But  it  is  very  different  with  cottages.  There  the 
occupier  pays  the  rates,  and  not  the  owner.  Even  if  the  owner  com- 
pounds with  the  rate,  it  comes  out  of  the  occupier's  pockets  in  the  long 
run.  In  the  case  of  land  you  have  a  fixed  (quantity,  and  therefore  the 
price  of  land  is  not  in  any  way  affected  ;  but  in  the  case  of  cottages, 
when  a  man  builds  he  expects  to  get  a  certain  income  from  the  outlay 
upon  the  cottages,  and  if  cottages  do  not  pay  sufficient  income  people 
will  not  build  any  more  until  the  number  drops  and  the  price  of  cottages 
rises.  Now,  I  think  you  will  see  that,  inasmuch  as  the  owner  of  the 
cottage  has  to  consider  whether  the  amount  will  pay  him  for  the  outlay, 
it  is  the  tenant  who  has  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  that  the  owner 
of  land  pays  the  rates  and  taxes — that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  great  relief 
of  local  taxation  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Because, 
suppose  you  pay  a  million  out  of  the  public  funds  to  the  relief  of  local 
taxation,  you  have  to  raise  that  million  in  taxes  of  some  other  character. 
Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  fact.  Roughly  speaking,  in  the  taxes 
imposed — the  Imperial  taxes  imposed  for  the  expenditure  of  the  country — 
about  one-fifth  comes  out  of  land,  and  about  four-fifths  out  of  trade  and 
industry,  so  that  what  these  landowners  mean  when  they  cry  out  about 
relief  is  this  :  that  every  million  they  take  off  local  taxation  is  so 
much  of  a  relief  to  their  own  pockets  ;  they  take  it  from  a  fund 
they  mainly  pay  to,  and  they  throw  the  burden  upon  a  fund,  four- 
fifths  of  which  is  paid  by  some  one  else,  that  is,  the  industry,  and 
labour,  and  trade  of  the  country.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  quite 
understand  that  the  fact  of  throwing,  as  these  Tories  have  done,  some- 
thing like  ;^4,300,ooo  off  the  burden  of  real  property,  landed  property, 
maiijly  in  the  country,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  general  taxation  of  the 
kingdom,  has  been  so  far  to  add  very  materially  to  the  burden  which  is 
placed  upon  trade  and  industry.  And  let  me  tell  you,  further,  gentle- 
men, that  they  take  a  certain  amount  and  give  a  certain  grant  to  local 
rates,  but  what  do  they  do  at  the  same  time?  Tliey  take  from  the 
people  local  control.  The  Government  never  give  a  grant  of  a  million 
of  money  to  local  rates  without  taking  care  that  they  will  retain  in  their 
own  hands  very  considerable  power  over  the  expenditure  of  that  money. 
What  do  they  do  then  ?  The  moment  any  expenditure  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  you  have  not  the  same  thought  of  economy 
and  watching  that  you  have  by  your  local  administrators,  but  you  have 
a  great  army  of  state  officials  who  rush  in  for  the  plunder,  and  they 
very  sobn  swell  up  the  expenditure  to  a  very  much  greater  sum  than  it 
was  before,  so  that,  though  a  million  may  be  saved  to  the  local  rates, 
it  may  end  in  a  million  and  a  half  being  charged  to  the  Imperial 
exchequer.  And  unfortunately  by  giving  this  bribe  of  relief  from  local 
taxation,  we  are  drawing  more  and  more  from   local  ability  and  local 
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energy,  the  management  of  some  of  the  important  matters  which  have 
to  do  with  our  daily  existence.  Gentlemen,  it  was  upon  that  principle 
— that  this  was  a  short-sighted  policy — that  I  resisted  the  Prisons  Bill  of 
the  Government  when  it  was  brought  forward  last  session.  I  got  very 
little  support  from  the  landowners,  because  they  said  the  farmers  were 
anxious  to  have  this  relief  to  local  taxation,  and  so  the  measure  was 
passed,  and  the  Home  Secretary  tried  to  persuade  the  House  that  there  is 
to  be  some  considerable  saving  in  the  management  of  the  prisons.  But  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  pledge  my  judgment,  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  matter,  that  when  you  get  the  expenditure  of  the  prisons  fully  de- 
veloped under  the  manipulations  of  the  National  Government,  so  far 
from  being  any  economy,  you  will  find  a  great  increase  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  in  the  end,  by  swelling  up  the  great  army  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  Living  in  London  as  I  do,  and  mixing  as 
I  do  in  society  of  various  kinds,  I  know  the  power  that  these  men  have 
over  the  press  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  who 
dare  stand  up  and  dare  to  protect  the  public  purse  from  being  rifled, 
but  there  will  be  a  number  of  pens  dipped  in  vinegar,  that  are  employed 
on  the  daily  and  other  press  of  the  country,  being  used  against  him.  I 
know  I  have  suffered  because  I  have  ventured  to  be  independent  on  this 
suliject.  You  know  how  I  have  been  misrepresented  in  Puuch  and 
other  publications  of  the  day.  But  I  have  always  this  confidence,  that 
I  have  at  my  back  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  constituency,  who 
will  never  allow  their  membento  be  lampooned  out  of  his  just  influenceby  a 
number  of  base  scribes  who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  up  public  ex- 
penditure. There  is  a  wonderful  contrast  between  the  budget  speeches 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session, 
and  the  budget  speeches  that  used  to  be  delivered  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  administration.  I  recollect  how  the  whole  of  the  House 
then  listened  intently  to  hear  what  taxes  were  to  be  repealed.  We 
knew  from  year  to  year  there  would  be  some  boon  given  to  the  public. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  last  budget.  No  ;  the  Tories  sat  there.  I 
can  see  them  in  my  imagination  now,  on  the  tiptoe  of  excitement,  not 
expecting  any  relief  of  taxation,  but  anxious  there  should  be  no  new 
taxes  put  on  ;  and  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  a  careful 
arrangement  of  figures,  said  that  there  %vas  an  equilibrium  between  the 
expenditure  and  income,  and  said,  "  I  think  it  is  well,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  let  well  alone,"  the  cheering  of  those  Tories  was  most  hearty  and 
cordial,  because  they  were  so  relieved  that  the  Government  had  not  put 
on  a  new  tax.  Well  they  might  be  relieved,  because  they  knew  that  if 
♦he  Government  had  put  on  a  new  tax  it  would  have  beeen  a  very 
serious  blow  to  them  as  a  party,  and  they  were  therefore  very  anxious 
there  should  be  no  new  taxes  put  on.  I  have  very  good  ground  for  the 
belief  that  when  the  Cabinet  met,  before  the  budget  was  prepared,  to 
consider  the  expenditure  for  the  year,  a  very  great  man  indeed  in  the 
Cabinet  put  his  foot  down  very  hard  indeed  and  said,  "  If  you  put  on 
new  taxes  you  will  sign  our  death  warrant."  Well,  now,  gentlemen, 
they  did  not  put  on  new  taxes,  and  they  avoided  the  necessity  for  doing 
so  by  cutting  down  their  expenditure,  just  to  the  point  they  had  money 
to  pay  for.     And  then  they  turned  round  and  claimed  it  as  a  great  dis- 
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tinction,  and  said,  "  Look  how  we  have  kept  our  expenditure  down." 
No  thanks  to  them,  gentlemen.  We  have  heard  of  the  devil  turning 
monk  when  he  was  sick,  and  this  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  very  much  of  the  same  character  ;  they  were  economical  because 
they  had  no  money,  so  that  they  could  not  spend  more.  I  shall  now  leave 
the  question  of  expenditure,  and  glance  very  hastily  at  two  or  three 
measures  discussed  during  the  session.  First,  is  the  Government 
Burials  Bill.  That  did  not  come  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  did 
come  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  certainly  its  provisions  were  of  a 
most  marvellous  character.  In  the  first  place,  ignoring  the  fact  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  these  parochial 
burial  grounds,  the  Government  proposed  that  in  districts  where  there 
was  only  one  burial  ground,  and  that  connected  with  the  Church,  the 
ratepayers  should  pay  for  a  cemetery,  though  the  churchyard  might 
be  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
it  would  have  cost  the  country  something  like  three  millions  sterling  to 
provide  these  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Dissenters  from 
intruding  into  the  burial  grounds  to  which  they  had  a  right.  They 
had  another  ingenious  device  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
Dissenters.  They  said,  "  Yes,  you  may  bury  your  dead  without 
the  presence  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
you  shall  lower  them  into  the  grave  in  perfect  silence  ;  you  shall  bury 
them  into  your  own  burial  ground,  but  you  sh'all  bury  them  like  dogs." 
That  was  rather  too  much  for  the  Archljishops,  and  some  of  the  excellent 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  for  that 
admirable  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Some  of  the  Conservative 
peers  also  could  not  stand  this  bigotrj',  and  so  Lord  Harrowliy  proposed 
an  amendment  giving  the  right  to  interment  in  parochial  burying 
grounds.  That  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Government 
immediately  dropped  the  Ijill.  But  they  have  not  dropped  the  difficulty, 
gentlemen.  It  is  staring  them  in  the  face.  What  are  they  to  do  with 
it  next  session  ?  They  cannot  let  it  rest.  One  of  their  members,  Lord 
John  Manners,  the  other  day,  complained  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
had  deserted  them.  I  find  that  a  memorial  signed  by  great  numbers  of 
clerg)'nien  and  laymen  has  intimated  to  the  Government  very  strongly 
indeed  that  yielding  on  this  point  will  be  considered  a  betrayal  of  the 
duty  the  Government  owes  to  the  Church.  I  know  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter  for  them  to  settle.  Some  Tory  members  tell  you — "  We 
hope  the  Government  won't  touch  it ;  they  have  no  right  to  do  so  ;  if 
there  is  to  be  a  surrender  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
England,  let  it  be  by  the  Liberal  party  and  not  by  the  Tory  party.  The 
Tory  party  have  already  done  too  much,  and  we  don't  want  them  to  do 
it."  You  may  rely  upon  it  it  will  not  be  an  easy  nut  for  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  crack.  There  was  another  question  introduced — the  county 
franchise  and  the  redistribution  of  seats.  I  need  hardly  say  I  supported 
that  motion  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  I  had  in  mind  the  large 
number  of  intelligent  and  competent  men  shut  out  of  the  franchise,  as 
the  county  franchise  was  placed  so  high.  But  I  am  obliged  to  hurry  on, 
though  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  be 
happy  to  promote  that  measure  to  the  best  of  my  ability.     Another 
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subject  which  came  before  us  last  session  was  the  Indian  import  duties, 
and  that  is  a  sul)ject  which  is  particularly  interesting  to  Burnley  people. 
The  Indian  import  duties,  as  you  are  all  perfectly  well  aware,  impose  a 
duty  on  English  cotton  goods  going  into  India,  and  inasmuch  as  goods 
of  the  same  character  are  manufactured  in  India,  the  effect  of  this  duty 
is  to  put  a  protection,  in  favour  of  the  Indian  manufacturers,  against 
your  manufacturers  in  Burnley.  It  is  quite  clear  that  that  is  a  policy 
that  is  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  Government,  through  Lord  Salisbury,  said 
these  import  duties  should  be  repealed  as  soon  as  the  revenue  of  India 
would  allow  of  it  being  done.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  to  you  that 
that  will  never  be  so  long  as  the  Indian  Government  is  administered  in 
the  way  it  is  at  present.  Now,  I  took  the  trouble  this  morning  to  look 
at  the  Parliamentary  returns  upon  the  state  of  Indian  finance,  and  I  find 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year  ;  that  in  ten  years,  from  1866  to  1875,  which  is  the  last  date 
that  I  have  in  my  returns,  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government 
has  increased  from  ;i^46, 169,152  to  ;^54, 500, 542.  Where  does  all  this 
money  go  to  ?  Well,  a  large  amount  of  it  goes  to  the  army,  but  another 
very  large  amount  of  it  goes  in  the  form  of  the  increase  of  the  income 
and  in  appointment  of  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  The  fact  is  that 
India  is  treated  very  much  as  a  milch  cow,  and  is  drained  as  close  and 
as  dry  as  those  people  can  manage.  The  time  was,  you  can  remember 
— you  who  remember  reading  the  history  of  India — when  people  went 
out  to  India  and  came  back  rich  nabobs,  taking  advantage  of  their 
position  to  plunder  people  and  princes.  Well,  now  it  is  not  done  in  that 
gross  brigand  kind  of  way,  but  is  done  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
increasing  the  Civil  Service  and  expenditure.  What  do  I  find  expended 
for  this  purpose  ?  Why,  I  find  in  administration  charges,  which  include 
the  salaries  of  large  numbers  of  officials  in  India,  there  is  an  increase 
of  ^700,000;  political  agencies,  ;^i  50,000;  professional  services,, 
;^2, 000,000  ;  and  superannuation  allowances  and  pensions  have 
increased  during  the  ten  years  £,()oo,ooo,  or  nearly  a  million  sterling; 
so  that  the  total  increase  which  has  been  raised  by  the  administrators  of 
this  empire  from  the  people  of  India  has  amounted  to  ^^3, 750,00a. 
With  that  increase  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  what  chance  have 
you  of  getting  these  duties  repealed  if  this  goes  on  ?  If  they  wanted  to 
repeal  these  Indian  import  duties  as  strongly  as  they  want  to  increase  their 
own  incomes,  you  would  have  them  repealed  next  year.  I  say  to  them, 
"  I  don't  believe  in  the  anxiety  you  profess  ;  if  you  are  anxious  to  repeal 
these  Indian  import  duties,  cut  down  this  greatly  increasing  expenditure  " 
— expenditure,  mark  you,  wrung  from  some  of  the  most  wretched 
peasantry  in  the  world.  There  has  been  another  question  upon  which  I 
must  say  a  few  words.  Not  only  are  the  Indian  Government  spending 
these  enormous  sums  of  money  more  than  in  former  years — they  are 
neglecting  some  of  their  duties  as  administrators  of  this  great  empire. 
Vou  were  all  startled,  and  all  your  benevolent  feelings  were  excited  by 
the  intelligence  that  reached  you  a  few  months  since  of  that  terrible 
famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  was  a  famine  which  aroused  all 
our  sympathies,  but  it  was  only  one  in  continuation  of  a  number  of  famines. 
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that  have  taken  place  before.  In  1837-8  there  was  a  great  famine,  in 
which  the  deaths  amounted  to  800,000.  There  was  another  famine 
1860-I.  There  was  the  Bengal  famine  in  1863.  In  1868-9  there  was  a 
famine,  and  1,250,000  people  perished.  And  in  this  year  it  is  supposed 
that  half-a-million  people  have  perished,  f'rom  careful  calculations  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  three  and  a  half  millions  of  our  people  have 
perished  by  famine  in  India  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Can  you 
realise  it,  gentlemen  ?  We  think  a  great  deal  of  this  war,  and  a 
horrible  war  it  is,  with  a  great  destruction  of  life  ;  but  what  is  it 
compared  with  a  famine  desolating  one  of  those  great  tracts  of  country 
in  India,  where  there  is  a  great  population,  a  teeming  population 
of  millions  depending  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  There  comes 
this  dry  season  with  arid  land  and  brazen  sky,  the  food  of  the  people 
•disappears,  and  then  you  gradually  see  one  after  another,  then  hundreds 
after  hundreds,  then  thousands  after  thousands  of  worn  wretched 
•creatures  sinking  and  dying  in  the  road — men,  women,  and  children  at 
the  breast,  all  forming  one  great  picture  of  sadness  and  of  death.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  more  horrible  than  that  ?  And  think  of  what  it 
means  ?  Entirely  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  to  make  this  great 
district  of  country  unable  to  aid  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  by  paying 
taxes ;  unable  to  give  any  contribution  to  State  funds,  and  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  State  for  some  charitable  assistance.  But  the  belief  is, 
and  I  concur  entirely  in  that  belief,  that  with  proper  administration 
these  famines  ought  not  to  occur.  This  Government  of  ours  goes  on 
from  year  to  year,  knowing  that  periodically  these  famines  will  occur, 
and  yet,  with  that  full  knowledge,  not  even  attempting  to  take  the 
means  which  in  the  best  judgment  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
question  would  seem  to  be  probable  means  of  preventing  these  dreadful 
visitations.  Gentlemen,  would  you  believe  it,  that  in  some  portions  of 
the  Madras  presidency,  where  this  half  a  million  of  human  beings  have 
been  cut  down,  not  by  a  pestilence,  but  by  the  disappearance  of  food 
leading  to  famine  and  death — would  you  believe  it  that  in  certain 
portions  of  this  Madras  presidency  there  are  districts  where  there  was 
abundance,  where  the  countr)'  was  sending  forth  its  usual  crops  of  grain, 
and  where  the  people  were  happy  and  contented,  and  not  only  able  to 
keep  themselves  from  starvation  and  death,  but  to  send  a  portion  of 
their  produce  to  the  other  districts,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  their 
distress  ?  Would  you  believe  that  that  is  possible  ;  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  was  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  so.  In  those  particular  districts 
where  there  was  this  plenty,  and  these  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants,  it  was  so  simply  because  of  certain  works  of  irrigation, 
certain  canals  cut  through  this  country.  As  in  rainy  seasons  there  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  canals  secured  a  plentiful  supply,  also  in 
dry  seasons  when  many  elsewhere  died  for  want  of  rain.  These  works 
have  been  paying-ones  ;  they  have  paid  well  upon  the  money  invested 
in  them  ;  and,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  who  was  speaking  at  Manchester  a  few  days 
ago,  has  been  urging  this  upon  the  Government  year  after  year,  and  has 
published  pamphlets — he  sent  me  hispamphlet  the  other  day,  and  I  read 
it   with   the  utmost  astonishment,  the   facts  he    states  being    almost 
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incredible — he  has  been  publishing  these  pamphlets,  and  yet  these 
officials,  like  all  Government  officials,  have  disregarded  them,  and 
allowed  millions  to  die  of  famine,  because  they  say  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is 
a  man  of  one  idea,  and  an  enthusiastic  man.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  you  that  instead  of  spending  money  in  works  of  irrigation 
that  might  have  saved  so  large  a  number  of  lives,  they  have  been 
spending  large  sums  upon  railways  in  India.  They  have  spent,  I 
believe,  something  like  ;^i6o,ooo,ocxDupon  railways,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  useful,  but  which  do  not  fill  up  the  great  demand  of  the 
country  for  irrigation  and  carrying  purposes  as  canals  would.  But, 
gentlemen,  those  railways  are  military  necessities.  We,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  we,  as  the  people  of  England,  possess  India.  By 
what  right  do  we  possess  India  ?  Just  by  the  same  right  that  Russia 
possesses  Central  Asia — by  the  right  of  the  sword  and  by  conquest.  Why, 
if  you  look  back  and  consider  what  has  been  done  by  this  country,  per- 
haps you  will  see  many  transactions  of  a  hundred  years  ago  with  some 
shame  and  regret.  But  at  all  events,  we  have  got  possession  of  India. 
Let  us,  then,  feel  this  great  responsibility  as  a  nation,  that  we  ought  to 
govern  India  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  welfare,  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  250  millions  that  are  now  subject  to  the  British 
Crown.  And  let  us  remember  that  while  we  are  so  fulfilling  a  great,  a 
holy,  a  Christian  duty,  we  are  at  the  same  time  doing  much  to  promote 
our  own  interests,  for  you  cannot  develop  the  prosperity  of  India,  but 
you  develop  the  demand  for  British  industry,  and  so  you  yourselves  will 
be  benefited  while  you  are  giving  blessings  to  those  people  who  are 
fellow-subjects  of  your  own.  The  mention  of  Russia  and  India 
naturally  leads  me  to  the  question  which  has  absorbed  a  very  large 
amount  of  attention,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  during  the  last 
session — I  mean  the  question  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ; 
and  although  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  occupying  your  attention  rather 
too  long,  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  Eastern  question ;  and  in  considering  the  position  of  the  Eastern 
question,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to 
what  has  been  a  remarkable  incident,  causing  a  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  House  of  Commons  this  session  as  compared  with  last. 
At  the  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  my  last  annual 
address  to  my  constituents  that  incident  had  just  occurred.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  in  former  years  had  occupied  a  seat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  there  shone  with  the 
brilliancy  and  with  the  erratic  motions  of  a  meteor,  was  transferred  to 
another  sphere,  and  now  twinkles  like  a  fixed  star  in  the  firmament 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Gentlemen,  I  confess  that  it  was  not  to  me 
a  matter  of  any  personal  regret  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  removed  to 
another  sphere,  and  I  think  that  on  public  grounds  it  has  been  a 
positive  advantage,  because  his  mischievous  influence  and  activity 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  smothered  under  the  earl's  coronet 
and  ermine  robes  of  my  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I  daresay  you  will 
recollect  that  in  my  speech  I  expressed  a  belief  that  his  elevation  to 
the  House  of  Lords  would  considerably  impair  his  influence  for 
mischief.     Well,  I   think,  Mr.   Mayor,  that    I   have  been  justified  in. 
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my  anticipation.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the 
past  session  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  exercised  a  less  control  over 
the  policy  and  over  the  Councils  of  the  Cabinet  than  he  has 
done  on  former  occasions.  But  unfortunately  the  mischief  had 
already  been  done.  The  mischief  was  done  last  year  by  the 
Government,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Disraeli  took  an  active  part  in  its 
proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question.  Now,  the  Government 
claim  for  themselves  credit  on  two  grounds.  They  first  of  all  say  that 
they  claim  credit  for  their  non-intervention  in  the  struggle,  and,  secondly, 
for  having  kept  us  out  of  the  war.  I  wish  to  ask  this  question  :  Are  the 
Government  justified  in  any  such  claim  to  praise  or  to  credit  ?  Why, 
during  the  most  critical  periods  in  1875-6,  the  Government  did  inter- 
vene in  this  affair.  But  they  intervened  on  the  wrong  side.  They  were 
the  bottle  holder  of  Turkey,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever — 
because  the  Blue  Books  prove  it — that  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Henry 
Elliott,  in  intimate  communication  with  each  other,  did  their  best  to 
support  Turkey  and  to  resist  the  demands  of  united  Europe.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  believe  that  England  was  rapidly  drifting  into  war  on  the  side  of 
Turkey,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  but  for  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  exciting  so  strong  a  feeling  throughout  the  country,  and  but  for 
the  noble  and  eloquent  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone — -I  believe  that  the 
Government  would  have  carried  us  into  one  of  the  most  wicked  and 
scandalous  wars  in  which  this  country  could  possibly  engage.  Gentle- 
men, they  claim  credit  for  having  kept  us  out  of  war.  Well,  if  they  had 
carried  us  into  that  war  I  think  they  would  have  deserved  impeachment. 
But  they  have  not,  they  say,  carried  us  into  war.  No  doubt  one  of  the 
first  interests  of  this  country  is  peace,  but  not  alone  a  peace  between  this 
country  and  other  countries,  though  that,  of  course,  is  the  first  consider- 
ation, but  we  have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  peace  of  Europe. 
I  charge  upon  the  Government  that  they  have  failed  in  keeping  the 
peace  of  Europe.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  they  had  adopted  a  firm  and 
straightforward  policy  at  the  first  they  might  have  prevented  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  way  to  prevent  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  for  the  Government  to  have  maintained  the  European  con- 
cert ;  to  have  given  every  encouragement  to  the  united  action  of  Europe ; 
to  have  let  the  Turks  understand  clearly  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which 
Europe  would  act  together.  And  was  that  the  course  Lord  Beaconsfield 
took  ?  Why,  from  the  very  first,  during  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  he  took  the  side  of  the  Turks,  who  were  putting  the  insur- 
rection down  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  force.  With  regard  to  the 
Berlin  Memorandum,  he  made  a  boast  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
England  had  prevented  the  united  action  of  the  Great  Powers.  Then, 
you  remember  that  the  Servians  rose  against  Turkey,  and  went  into  a 
war  which  was  excited  by  strong  sympathy  for  their  fellow-Christians  in 
the  adjoining  province.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  Aylesbury  speech, 
denounced  the  Servians  with  the  fiercest  possible  utterances,  and  it  was 
<iuite  clear  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  have  crushed  them  to  the  dust. 
Do  you  not  remember  those  rhodomontades  with  which  that  fleet  of  ours 
was  sent  to  Besika  Bay  under  the  pretence  to  protect  British  interests  in 
Turkey,  whereas  it  was  known  throughout  Europe,  and  it  was  intended 
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by  the  Government  themselves,  that  it  should  be  an  intimation  to  Russia 
that,  if  it  went  further,  the  British  fleet  was  there  in  order  to  protect  the 
Sultan  in  his  power  ?  Do  you  not  remember  that  at  thevery  beginning  of 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  put  into  her 
mouth  words  about  maintaining  the  indejjendence  and  integrity  of 
Turkey  ?  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
a  tortuous  policy — may  I  coin  a  word,  and  say  it  was  a  Disraelitish 
policy  ?  And  it  was  a  policy  which  did  not  prevent  war,  but  really  led 
Turkey  into  this  war — and  probably  into  a  very  serious  difficulty  as  a 
nation.  Well,  gentlemen,  in  view  of  these  atrocities  and  of  the  conduct 
of  Turkey  to  the  ChrTstian  race,  the  Tories  are  constantly  saying  we 
have  no  right  to  have  a  humanitarian  policy.  They  say  we  have  no  right 
to  go  over  the  world  in  a  crusade  in  favour  of  humanity.  But  there  are 
certain  crimes  against  humanity ;  and  when  these  crimes  against  humanity 
occur,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  civilised  nations  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
crimes.  There  is  a  point  in  reference  to  this  particular  crime  of  Turkey 
rendering  us  responsible.  Turkey,  you  will  recollect,  was  really  a 
creature  of  our  own.  She  would  not  have  had  the  power  to  have  com- 
mitted these  atrocities  if  we  had  not  fought  the  Crimean  war  and  kept 
her  on  her  legs.  She  would  not  have  had  the  power  to  resist  the  will  of 
Europe  if  we  had  not  lent  her  some  millions  of  money  in  order  to  buy  a 
fleet  and  weapons  of  war ;  so  that,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  England 
was  responsible  for  the  position  of  Turkey.  After  those  atrocities  had 
excited  so  great  an  amount  of  public  feeling,  the  Government  did  come 
down  to  the  House,  and  they  declared  that  they  did,  to  use  Mr.  Cross's 
words  "  feel  a  detestation  of  the  horrors  committed  in  Turkey."  What 
did  they  do  to  prevent  her — to  stop  her  ?  I  do  not  know  if  you  have 
heard,  as  I  have,  of  a  man  who  went  up  and  down  the  country  off"ering 
to  sell  pills  to  cure  earthquakes.  It  seems  to  me  Lord  Derby's  panacea 
to  cure  the  Turkish  atrocities  was  about  as  impracticable  and  inefficient 
as  pills  to  cure  earthquakes.  No,  gentlemen  ;  we  are  responsible  in  a 
special  degree  for  Turkey.  We  cannot  get  out  of  that,  and  with  all  the 
other  civilised  nations  of  Europe  we  are  clearly  responsible,  to  some 
extent,  for  not  using  our  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  these  crimes  against 
humanity.  Let  me  recall  to  you  an  incident  of  recent  history.  About 
sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  number  of  atrocities  being  perpetrated 
by  one  of  the  Mohammedan  race — one  of  the  vassals  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  in  those  days,  had 
a  fleet  of  corsairs.  These  corsairs  had  been,  for  many  generations  past, 
in  the  practice  of  roving  about  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
seizing  by  force  women  and  girls  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Christian 
women  and  girls  were  seized  by  these  corsairs  and  were  sold  as  slaves 
for  infamous  purposes  to  Mohammedan  rich  men  who  wanted  to  buy 
slaves  of  that  character.  Lord  Liverpool  was  at  that  time  the 
Premier  of  England.  There  had  been  a  large  number  of  remonstrances, 
and  there  had  been  negotiations  without  end  with  the  Dey  at  Algiers, 
but,  just  as  the  Sultan  had  done,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and 
refused  to  give  up  this  criminal  practice.  At  length  Lord  Exmouth 
arrived  with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  and  when  the  Dey  was  still 
obstinate,  destroyed  his  fleet :  the  Dey  at  once  undertook  that  Christian 
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slavery  should  cease  for  ever,  and  there  were  thousands  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, women  and  children,  released  from  this  horrible  slavery  and  restored 
to  their  country  and  their  friends.  And  I  notice,  in  looking  at  the  account 
in  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  what  Alison  said  of  the  victory  of  Lord 
Exmouth.  He  said  it  was  one  of  those  moments  which  makes  a  man 
proud  of  his  country  and  of  the  human  race.  Suppose  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  adopted  the  plan  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  —  the  plan  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey — 
suppose  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  with 
Algerine  proclivities,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  upon  his  wicked  practices  ;  and  thert  suppose  he  had  sent 
an  unarmed  vessel,  with  a  missionary  on  lx)ard,  to  read  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  the  pirates.  Slavery  would  have  Ijeen  going  on  from 
that  day  to  this.  So  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned,  you  cannot  deal 
with  things  in  that  way.  But  the  truth  is,  we  should  not  have  needed  to 
exercise  force,  if  England  had  gone  heartily  into  this  matter  with  the 
other  Powers.  Turkey  would  have  seen  there  was  no  chance  whatever  in 
resisting  a  combination  of  strength  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  they 
would  have  submitted,  and  we  should  have  had  a  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  East,  and  have  been  saved  this 
frightful  war.  The  war  did  take  place.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
thing  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  proposed  by  his  policy.  He  proposed  to 
maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Where  has  that  gone  to  now,  gentlemen  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any- 
body now  will  say  that  we  must  maintain  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  Empire  ?  That,  at  all  events,  is  one  of  the  objects 
that  the  Government  had  in  view,  which  there  is  no  chance  of  having 
secured.  Another  object  was  to  check  the  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
East.  But  they  have  gone  exactly  the  way  to  increase  the  influence  of 
Russia  in  the  East.  Why,  if  we  had  taken  Russia  by  the  hand  in  this 
matter,  and  if  we  had  aided  in  giving  independence  and  national  life  to 
these  great  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  we  should  have  attached  them 
to  our  interests,  and  we  should  have  received  from  them,  in  future  years, 
the  advantage  of  this  attachment.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  We  have  shown  the  most  selfish  and  cynical  indiff^erence 
to  these  struggling  nationalities  of  Turkey,  and  we  have  therefore  left 
them  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  We  have,  as  I  have  already  said, 
lured  Turkey  to  destruction.  I  believe  Turkey  would  not  have  entered 
into  this  war  unless  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  had  expected  that  we 
should  soon  be  found  fighting  on  their  side.  Well,  now,  gentlemen  :  we 
are  coming  very  near  to  the  end  of  this  great  struggle.  It  is  quite 
clear  now  what  that  end  will  be.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Russia 
will  conquer  Turkey,  and  that  the  time  will  come — and  that 
soon — when  there  will  be  some  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  Turkish 
Empire.  I  see  in  the  papers  this  morning  that  Turkey  is  already  crying 
to  the  European  Powers  for  mediation.  But  let  us  remember  this — 
that  20  years  ago  Turkey  had  a  new  term  of  existence  granted  to  her 
under  solemn  conditions,  in  which  she  undertook  that  she  would  treat 
her  Christian  subjects  justly  and  rightfully.  Remember  that  we  gave 
this  opportunity  to  Turkey,  for  20  years,  so  to  reform  her  institutions. 
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and  so  to  reform  her  national  life,  that  she  might  fairly  claim  to  take  ■ 
her  place  amongst  European  nations.  But  they  failed  in  that  term  of 
probation  ;  and  when  these  horrible  massacres  occurred,  and  when  it 
became  a  crying  shame  throughout  Europe  that  Turkey  was  crushing 
down  her  Christian  population,  then  it  was  that  the  Court  of  Justice  was 
established,  and  then  it  was  that  in  Constantinople,  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  England  being  worthily 
represented  by  Lord  Salisburj',  Turkey  was  brought  to  thecommon  bar — 
the  European  bar  of  justice.  All  that  could  be  said  in  her  favour  was 
heard.  What  could  be  said  against  her  was  presented  at  that  Court, 
and  the  decision  of  that  Court  was  a  decided  decision.  It  was  a  decision 
condemning  Turkey — calling  upon  her,  in  fact,  to  make  restitution,  and 
to  take  a  course  which  would  give  security  to  her  suffering  subjects. 
Turkey  treated  that  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  European  justice 
with  contempt  and  with  scorn.  It  would  have  been  proper,  no  doubt, 
for  that  Court  so  constituted  and  represented  by  these  great  Powers, 
to  have  had  some  minister  of  justice  that  would  deal  with  this  great 
criminal.  But  there  were  some  of  the  members  of  it  who  did  not  want 
the  decision  of  the  Court  to  be  carried  out,  and  so  it  was  at  length  that 
Russia  volunteered,  acting  upon  her  own  instance,  and  lifted  up  her 
arm  to  execute  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  Do  not  forget,  when  things 
are  said  about  Russia,  that  Russia  was  only  fulfilling  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Europe,  in  which  we  formed  part  ;  and  bear  in  mind  this  also, 
the  Conservatives  say  (I  have  heard  very  many  of  the  Conservative 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  say  it)  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  Greek  Christians  and  Turkish  Mohammedans ;  and  they  say 
that  all  this  pretended  sympathy  of  the  Slavonic  race,  and  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Russia,  towards  those  of  their  own  blood  and  of  their 
religion  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  is  all  a  pretence  and  unreality — that 
there  is  no  such  sympathy  among  these  religionists,  because,  they  say, 
their  religion  is  a  superstition.  Mr.  Mayor,  those  men  that  so  speak  do- 
not  recognise  as  they  ought  the  enormous  power  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  whether  it  is  a  true  religion  or  a  false  religion.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  it  is  a  true  religion  or  a  false  religion  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
common  religious  sentiment,  a  common  religious  motive,  you  will  find 
large  bodies  of  men  rushing  together,  under  a  powerful  impulse,  either 
to  protect  their  particular  faith,  or  in  some  way  or  other  to  promote  its 
interests.  That  is  so,  even  in  religions  that  are  in  no  sense  Christian. 
But  when  I  hear  Conservatives  and  Churchmen — when  I  hear  men  that 
set  themselves  up  as  being  in  some  way  or  other  the  protectors  of  the 
Bible  and  of  religion  in  this  country — when  I  hear  men  say  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Greek  Christians,  with  their  super- 
stitions, and  the  Mohammedans,  I  feel  ashamed  that  Englishmen  should 
have  such  a  low  idea  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  view.  I  believe  that  in  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  there  may  be  superstitions,  there  may 
be  something  of  ignorance,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  materialism;  but 
there  is  that  spirit  of  Christ  which  shines  through  even  a  darkened 
medium,  and  I  for  one  will  never  consent  to  believe  that  even  Greek 
Christians  are  as  bad  or  as  degraded  or  as  unworthy  of  notice  as  the 
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Mohammedan  body  of  people.  Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  as  a  motive  power  in  sympathy,  binding — as  I 
believe  it  does  bind — these  Christian  races  together,  and  furnishing  a 
spirit  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Christians  of  Russia.  And  let 
me  say  this — I  say  it  without  hesitation — that  the  evidence  of  history, 
the  evidence  of  facts  under  our  notice  at  the  present  moment,  proves 
that  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  are  the  only  progressive  population  of  Turkey; 
that  they  are  increasing  while  the  Mohammedans  are  decreasing  ;  that 
the  Greek  Christiansform,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  element  ofpermanence 
in  Turkey,  and  give  promise  that,  if  they  have  fair  play,  although  they 
are  much  deteriorated  in  character  by  centuries  of  oppression,  yet  they 
do  give  promise,  if  that  oppression  is  thrown  from  their  necks,  that  in 
future  years  they  may  become  a  great  and  prosperous  nation  ;  and  I 
believe  if  we,  as  a  nation — if  we  as  the  Liberal  party,  by  our  voice  and 
instrumentality  in  any  way  help  on  that  great  consummation,  we  shall 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  interests  of 
British  commerce,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  mankind. 


No.  VI, 


Speech  to  the  Liberal  Electors  of  Burnley,  delivered  in  the  Circus, 
March  i8,  1 880. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
Liberal  party  have  been  continually  calling  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  and  we  have  done  so  on  the  ground  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  carrying  out  a  foreign  policy  of  a  dangerous  and 
adventurous  character,  a  policy  of  which  the  people  had  no  idea  when 
the  Parliament  was  elected  in  1874;  and,  therefore,  we  said  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  had  no  right  to  trifle  with  the  interests  of  the 
English  people  until,  at  least,  the  electors  of  England  had  had  a  voice 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament.  Gentlemen,  the  Tories  disregarded 
our  claims  ;  and  when,  last  autumn,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  magnificent 
orations  in  Scotland,  charged  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  acting  contrarj-  to 
constitutional  usage  in  prolonging  Parliament  to  the  7th  session,  how 
was  he  met  ?  He  was  met  by  ministers  of  the  Crown  going  up  and 
down  the  country  and  saying  that  they  wanted  a  session  of  Parliament 
— a  useful  session — to  pass  a  number  of  home  measures  of  reform  that 
were  pressing  for  attention.  Well,  gentlemen.  Parliament  were 
summoned  together  in  order  to  have  a  useful  session  to  pass  some  good 
measures  of  home  reform.  I  went,  as  your  representative,  to  London 
to  attend  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  to  take  my  part  in  passing  those 
useful  measures  of  home  reform  ;  and  when  we  met  together  the  Queen 
delivered  a  speech — that  is  to  say,  she  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Her  speech  was  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  in  a  clause 
of  the  speech  she  called  the  attention  of  her  faithful  Commons  and 
Parliament  to  these  "  useful  measures  of  home  reform."  And  these  were 
the  words  that  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
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by  my  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I,  of  course,  am  not  going  to  read  to  you 
the  whole  of  the  Queen's  Speech,  but  that  part  of  it  to  which  reference 
was  made  to  the  useful  session  that  was  to  be  opened.  The  Queen 
said,  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen:  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  of  the  improvement  of  the 
law  of  bankruptcy.  Bills  will  be  laid  before  you  enlarging  the  powers 
of  owners  of  settled  land,  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  lunacy 
laws,  and  for  simplifying  the  practice  of  conveyancing.  I  commend  to 
you  these  and  other  measures  which  may  be  submitted  for  your 
consideration,  and  I  trust  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will  direct 
your  labours."  Gentlemen,  if  that  was  not  impiety  to  put  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Queen  the  prayer  of  God  when  they  intended  that  Parliament 
should  not  continue,  I  say  I  know  nothing  of  what  impiety  is.  Now, 
gentlemen  :  we  met,  and  these  bills  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  they 
were  referred  to  select  committees  ;  and  we  had  been  together  a  month, 
and  had  done  very  little,  when  there  was  the  announcement  of  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Well,  I  say  that  in  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  about  this  dissolution,  it  seems  to  me  they  have  just 
taken  the  same  course  which  they  have  taken  in  many  other  instances, 
and  that  is  a  course  which  seems  as  though  they  could  not  go  on 
straight,  but  were  what  the  Americans  call  "  slantindicular  "  politicians. 
Well,  now,  gentlemen  :  I  can  imagine  some  innocent  Conservative 
saying,  "  Oh,  but  when  they  put  those  words  into  the  Queen's  mouth, 
and  when  they  made  the  speeches  about  useful  legislation  of  home 
reform,"  I  daresay  some  innocent  Conservative  might  say,  "they  had 
made  up  their  mind  at  that  time  to  go  on,  but  something  has  occurred 
which  has  changed  their  minds. "  Gentlemen,  I  don't  believe  they  ever 
meant  to  keep  Parliament  together ;  but  we  will  leave  that  on  one  side. 
Why  do  they  dissolve  if  they  intended  Parliament  to  keep  together  ?  (A 
voice  :  "  They  were  flooded  out,"  and  laughter.)  Well,  my  friend  says 
they  were  flooded  out.  They  certainly  brought  in  a  very  remarkable 
water  bill,  and  my  hon.  friendj  one  of  the  best  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons — Sir  Charles  Dilke — said,  "Well,  the  Government  have 
performed  a  most  wonderful  phenomenon,  for  they  have  scalded  their 
fingers  with  cold  water."  This  Bill  did  not  affect  you  in  Burnley,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  if  you  had  a  Town  Council  that  blundered  in  making  a 
bargain  in  the  way  this  Government  has  blundered,  you  would  kick 
them  out,  and  send  them  through  the  streets  of  Burnley  as  a  set  of  men 
who  are  not  fit  to  conduct  your  business.  Why,  the  fact  is,  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  purchase  the  waterworks  of  London  on  terms  of  which  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  much  they  were  in  excess  of  the  value,  but  it  will 
suffice  for  me  to  say  that  the  shares  of  the  Waterworks  Companies 
went  up  70  or  75  per  cent. — nearly  double  the  value — in  conse- 
quence of  the  purchase  the  Government  intended  to  make.  Whether 
it  was  somebody  alx)ut  the  offices  of  Government  who  let  out  what  was 
going  on,  I  don't  know,  but  a  number  of  knowing  people  bought  a  lot 
of  these  shares  and  made  a  very  large  sum  of  money  out  of  them.  There 
was  a  stock -jobbing  transaction  in  these  shares  of  a  most  discreditable 
character  ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  am  bound  to  say — while  I  do  not  charge 
any  member  of  the  Government,  for  a  moment,  with  being  guilty  of  having 
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been  connected  with  them — that  several  transactions  of  the  Government 
have  been  made  opportunities  of  very  great  stock-jobbing  trans- 
actions. The  Suez  Canal  shares  were  made  opportunities  of 
stock-jobbing  in  Egyptian  funds,  and  so  were  other  matters  the 
Government  have  dealt  with.  What  I  want  to  say  to  you  about  this 
Water  Bill  is,  that  the  Tories  have  always  proved  themselves  bad  business 
men.  They  don't  know  how  to  conduct  business — to  buy  and  sell. 
Why,  they  bought  ;,^4,ooo,ooo  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal — shares  from 
which  they  have  not  got  a  penny  dividend,  they  will  have  to  wait  20 
years  for  it,  and  meanwhile  they  are  receiving  interest  on  the  amount 
that  they  have  paid — and  at  the  end  of  20  years,  supposing  Egypt  keeps 
upon  its  legs,  and  the  Khedive  is  able  to  pay,  and  does  not  become 
bankrupt,  they  will  be  paid  the  money.  Gentlemen,  I  told  you 
the  same  years  ago,  when  this  came  out,  that  the  Government  could 
have  bought  this  ^4,000,000  of  shares  for  ;^i, 500,000.  I  said  it,  and  I 
repeated  it,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
ministers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  although  it  was  denied  by  some  of  these 
men  in  Burnley,  who  know  better  than  those  ministers,  the  ministers 
themselves  dared  not  deny  it.  Well,  now,  gentlemen  :  I  say  that  the 
Government  are  bad  business  men,  and  they  make  blunders — and  they 
did  made  a  blunderof  this  waterworks  affair  ;but  I  didn't  know  that  that 
was  the  reason  for  their  dissolving  Parliament.  I  daresay  they  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Water  Bill,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Govern- 
ment say.  They  say  that  the  reason  they  dissolved  Parliament  was,  that 
they  only  brought  Parliament  together  for  temporary  purposes — to  get 
an  indemnity  for  their  Irish  measures  in  relief  of  the  distress.  Well, 
gentlemen  :  the  fact  that  they  only  got  Parliament  together  to  get  an 
indemnity  for  their  Irish  measures  is  a  proof  of  what  I  believe — -that  they 
never  intended  that  Parliament  should  go  on.  If  they  had  brought  for- 
ward the  Bill  for  Irish  distress  as  they  ought  to  have  done — in  sufficiently 
early  time,  when  it  was  coming  upon  them — they  might  have  had  the 
whole  question  settled,  and  then  have  had  an  autumn  session  ;  and 
having  got  the  measures  passed  by  Parliament,  they  might  have  dis- 
solved, if  they  thought  proper,  before  this  session  began.  We  should 
have  been  very  glad,  and  that  would  have  been  the  usual  constitutional 
course,  instead  of  calling  Parliament  together,  getting  over  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  then  dissolving  in  the  middle  of  the  business,  which  is 
altogether  an  unusual,  very  inconvenient,  and  unjustifiable  course.  I 
say,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Irish  distress,  the  Government  were 
warned  last  session  again  and  again,  through  Irish  members,  and  they 
met  those  warnings  with  ridicule  and  insult  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Eowther,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  Irish  mem- 
bers were  put  down  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  were  trying  to 
induce  the  Government  and  the  House  to  listen  to  representations  of 
Irish  distress.  What  did  the  Government  do  ?  I  will  tell  you  this, 
gentlemen.  I  dare  say  many  of  you  don't  know  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you.  These  Tories  say  a  great  deal  about  Ireland,  but  they  don't  tell 
you  how  unfairly  it  is  treated.  Ireland  has  no  poor-law  like  England, 
and  in  Ireland  the  Board  of  Guardians  cannot  give  a  single  penny  of 
out-door  relief  out  of  the  rates.      In  England,  in  a  case  of  distress,  the 
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Guardians  can  do  so.  In  Ireland  they  are  not  allowed,  and  if  the 
Government,  in  view  of  this  great  distress,  had  relaxed  the  poor-laws  of 
Ireland,  and  given  the  Guardians  the  power  to  give  a  little  out-door 
relief  out  of  the  rates,  that,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  a  great  assistance 
to  the  poor  in  the  country.  Why  don't  they  do  it,  gentlemen  ?  Why 
don't  they  do  it?  They  don't  do  it  because  the  charge  of  the  relief  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  rates,  and  the  rates  would  have  been  laid  upon 
the  land,  and  would  have  come  out  of  the  landowners'  pockets.  What 
did  they  do,  gentlemen  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  they  did.  They  agreed  to 
lend  the  land  owners  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  money  to  improve 
their  own  estates,  at  one  per  cent,  per  year.  Gentlemen,  I  said  to  a 
number  of  the  great  landowners  of  Ireland  with  whom  I  am  on  friendly 
terms — in  private  —  "  This  is  a  gross  swindle  ;  "  and  it  is  a 
swindle.  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  these  landowners  should  have  money 
at  one  per  cent,  to  improve  their  own  estates  ?  Gentlemen,  I'll  tell 
you  something  more — and  this  was  a  question  I  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  said,  "Well,  what  guarantee  have  you  that  when  the 
landlord  has  improved  his  estates  by  draining  and  other  works,  by  the 
use  of  the  money  you  are  charging  him  one  per  cent,  for — when  he  has 
improved  his  estate,  what  guarantee  have  you  that  he  won't  charge  five 
per  cent,  interest  in  additional  rent  upon  his  tenants  ?"  That  was  a 
plain  question,  and  it  was  so  plain  that  the  Government  were  obliged  to 
concede  the  point,  and  they  admitted  the  amendment  which  we  urged 
to  restrain  landowners  from  charging  more  in  rent  than  would  repay 
principal  and  interest  at  the  rate  it  was  being  lent  by  the  Government. 
That  amendment  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  struck 
it  out,  and  left  the  Irish  landowners  the  power  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  this  one  per  cent.,  as  they  will  do,  in  charging,  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  additional  rent  upon  the  tenants  who  may  occupy  the  estates. 
There  is  another  point  in  regard  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  I  want  you 
just  to  understand  the  position  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland,  no  clergyman, 
or  minister  of  any  denomination,  is  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  nor  is  any  priest  permitted  to  sit.  In  England, 
you  know,  you  have  clergymen,  you  have  dissenting  ministers,  you  have 
Catholic  priests  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians — no  man  is  excluded  ;  but 
in  Ireland  they  exclude  ministers  of  religion  because  the  Tories  don't 
want  to  have  the  priests  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  they  exclude 
them  by  law.  This  session,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  forward  by  an 
hon.  friend  of  mine  to  make  the  law  of  Ireland  in  that  respect  the  same 
as  England,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  James  Lowther,  was  speaking  at  York 
the  night  before  last.  He  is  the  man  who  has  the  management  of  those 
affairs  in  Ireland,  and  he  sneered  at  the  whole  question  of  this  assist- 
ance being  given  to  the  Irish  poor,  and  at  the  demands  which  had  been 
made  upon  the  Irish  Government  ;  and  he  said,  in  his  speech  to  his 
constituents,  that  there  had  been  applications  to  provide  every  person 
in  Ireland  with  a  comfortable  meal  at  every  hour  of  the  day — sneering 
and  turning  into  ridicule  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  for  Irish 
relief.  I  have  just  glanced  at  the  grounds  the  Government  have  put 
forward  for  this  dissolution.     I  have  also  remarked  upon  the  objection 
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to  the  way  in  which  the  dissolution  has  taken  place.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  dissolution  is  welcome.  We  are  delighted  to  have  it ;  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  consider  that  the  difficulties  we  have  been  under  as  a 
Liberal  party  during  the  last  Parliament,  and  during  the  last  few 
sessions,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Tory  majority,  have  been  very  great 
indeed,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  there  is  a  chance  now  of  there 
being,  by  a  dissolution,  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Well,  gentle- 
men :  I  came  down  to  Burnley  with  great  pleasure,  as  I  always  do,  and 
I  found  myself  under  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  I 
found  myself  opposed  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  I  understand,  is  an 
officer  in  the  nth  Hussars.  When  I  heard  that  Lord  Edmund  Talbot 
was  coming  out  for  Burnley,  I  naturally  thought  I  should  like  to  get 
some  information  about  him,  and  amongst  my  Tory  acquaintances  in 
the  House  of  Commons  belonging  to  the  same  rank  of  society  to  which 
he  belongs,  I  made  some  inquiries.  I  asked  one  son  of  a  duke,  one 
brother  of  a  marquis,  and  two  sons  of  earls  what  they  knew  about  Lord 
Edmund  Talbot.  The  answers  in  every  case  were  that  they  never 
heard  there  was  such  a  person  in  existence.  That  is  no  discredit  to 
Lord  Edmund  Talipot,  at  all  ;  because  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  very 
recently  come  from  school  or  college,  and  has  probably  not  met  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed.  I  must  say  I  have  not  a  word  of 
disparagement  personally  to  say  about  him.  I  have  no  doubt,  although 
I  could  not  learn  anything  about  him,  yet  I  expect  to  learn — what  I  am 
quite  willing  to  take  for  granted — that  he  is  a  most  estimable  young 
man  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  also,  that  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  a 
young  nobleman  to  try  to  interest  himself  and  to  get  information  about 
political  questions.  I,  therefore,  cannot  say  that  in  that  respect  I  can 
complain  of  Lord  Talbot  coming  to  Burnley  in  an  enquiring  manner 
seeking  political  knowledge  ;  and  I  likewise  observe  that  with  the 
greatest  possible  appropriateness,  the  first  meeting  of  my  opponent 
was  held  in  Pickup  Croii  Infant  School.  (A  voice  :  "  St.  Peter's  was't 
first.")  At  all  events,  he  spoke  in  Pickup  Croft  schoolroom  the  first 
night.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  I  don't  object  to  a  young 
nobleman  seeking  for  political  knowledge  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  is  to  be  admired,  only  it  must  be  considered  what  is  the  best  mode 
of  getting  that  knowledge — what  is  the  right  mode.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appears  tome  thattheright  way  toget  political  knowledge  is  not  to  come, 
a  mere  inexperienced  young  gentleman,  to  attempt  to  represent  the  great 
interests  of  an  enormous  manufacturing  and  working  population  such  as 
Burnley.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  right  way.  I  will  tell  you 
another  thing — that  I  think  it  is  desirableihat  the  youngersons  of  our  peers 
should  carefully  train  themselves  to  political  knowledge.  I  know  many 
younger  sons  ofpeers  who  have  trained  themselves  to  political  knowledge, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  they  have  thrown  off  the  Toryism  of  their 
ancestors.  Toryism  may  suit  some  of  the  eldest  sons,  but  it  does  not 
suit  the  younger  brother  ;  and  after  carefully  studying  political  questions 
for  the  next  few  years  it  is  barely  possible  that  Lord  E.  Talbot  might 
become  a  Liberal,  and  then,  when  he  becomes  a  Liberal,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  with  a  good  political  knowledge,  I  should  be  delighted 
to  see  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Well ;  but  now,  gentlemen,  I 
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have  another  thing  to  say  to  you  on  this  matter.     There  is  a  good  school 
of  political  learning  and  a  bad  school  of  political  learning ;  and  this 
young  gentleman  has  gone  into  the  bad  school,  because  the  first  lesson 
he  is  being  taught  is  the  lesson  of  political  hypocrisy.     He  is  being 
made  use  of  by  the  Tories  for  a  purpose  which  is  a  politically  immoral 
purpose,  because  he  is  made  use  of,  not  because  they  like  Catholics — ■ 
for   their  whole   career  as  a  party  has  been  opposed  to  Catholics — it 
is  not  that  they  like  Catholics,  but  they  use  him  because  he  is  a  Catholic, 
as  a  tool  in  order  to  catch  the  Catholic  vote.    Well  now,  gentlemen  :  we 
have  been  told  by  the  Tory  newspapers  in  this  town  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  candidature  of  this  young  gentleman  had  carried  consternation 
into  the  Liberal  ranks.     Well,  I  must  say  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
that    consternation    since   I   arrived   in   Burnley.       I   must   take   this 
opportunity  of  saying  how  grateful  I  am  to  my  constituents  of  Burnley 
for  that  magnificent  demonstration  which  you  gave  me  on  my  arrival. 
Gentlemen,  it  was  a  magnificent  sight,  and  when  I  remember  that  it  was 
a  spontaneous  exhibition  of  feeling — that  there  was  no  placard,  but 
simply  an  intimation  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  that   I   was  going  to 
arrive  by  a  particular  train — I  say  I  feel  indebted  to  you,  gentlemen  of 
Burnley  ;  I  feel  indebted  to  my  constituents  for  this  great  mark  of  their 
confidence.   It  gives  me  encouragement,  because  I  felt,  when  I  saw  that 
magnificent  assembly  gathered  together  under  such  circumstances,  I  say 
I  felt  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  if  I  gave  my  services  fully  and 
honestly   for    the    welfare    of    the    great    body   of    my    constituents, 
when  I  came  to  them    I  should  not  fail   in   obtaining  their  support. 
It   seems   as   though   the   enthusiasm   has   to    continue.     I    am    now 
addressing  the  most  magnificent  meeting  which  has,  I  suppose,  ever 
been  held  in  this  borough  ;  and  at  this  moment,  in   the    Mechanics' 
Institution,  the  overflow  meeting  is  absolutely  crowded,  and  waiting  foi 
me  to  go  and  address  them  ;  and  in   addition   to  that  there  is  a  second 
overflow  meeting  in  /Enon  schoolroom.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  recognise 
in  these  manifestations  of  your  confidence  something  more  than  I  have 
already  mentioned.     I   recognise  in  them  an  evidence  of  the  revival  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Lancashire.     I  see  that  throughout  Lancashire  we 
are  having  at  the  present  moment  a  verj'  great  exhibition  of  enthusiasm 
in  favour   of  Liberal   principles.     We   are   fighting    the    county   and 
boroughs  all  along  the  entire  line.     I  believe  I  am  now  justified  in 
saying  that  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  county  will  be  contested.     There 
will  be  in  South-West  Lancashire  a  contest  which  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  although  it   is  in 
opposition  to  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Crown.     There  is  in 
South-East  Lancashire  a  division  of  the  county  which  I  myself  contested 
in  1874 — there  is  now  a  most  enthusiastic  effort  being  made  in  favour  of 
two    Liberal    candidates.     In    North-East    Lancashire   we   have    the 
advantage — we  who  are  in  Burnley,  who  are  electors  for  North-East 
Lancashire — -the   great   distinction   and    advantage   of  having    as  our 
candidate  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  every  one  of  you,  from  the  address  he  has  put  forth, 
and  the  admirable  speech  which  he  has  delivered,  must  feel  we  are 
having  a  great  advantage  in  having  as  our  candidate  a  nobleman  of  such 
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distinguished  ability.  All  this  is  in  great  contrast  with  1874.  At  that 
time  every  division  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  went  against  us.  Some  of 
them  were  not  contested.  Many  of  the  boroughs  of  Lancashire  went 
against  us  also,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Liberal  party  were  defeated  in 
both  county  and  borough.  Gentlemen,  itis  altogether  different  now,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  The  people  have  found  out  the  Government  now. 
They  have  found  out  that  in  1874  they  did  not  know  what  was  in  store 
for  them  when  they  voted  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  party.  They  have 
had  experience  since  that  time  of  what  is  meant  by  Tory  government. 
And  there  is  another  point.  Up  to  this  time,  gentlemen,  the 
responsibilities  for  all  that  wicked  policy,  as  I  must  call  it,  of  our 
Government  has  rested  with  the  Government  themselves,  and 
with  their  subservient  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You,  as  the 
people,  at  all  events,  have  not  been  responsible  for  this  policy,  because 
you  had  not  the  opportunity  at  the  polling  booth  of  expressing  your 
opinion  upon  it.  But  if  now,  at  this  general  election,  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  return  Tories  to  Parliament,  then  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  wicked  policy  will  not  be 'the  responsibility  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  or  the  responsibility  of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  but 
it  will  be  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  appeal  to  each  of  you  ;  and  if 
my  voice  can  reach  every  elector  in  this  borough,  I  say  this  is  a  matter 
for  individual  consciences.  You  have  to  consider  in  your  own  consciences, 
*'  How  is  it  right  for  me  to  act  with  my  vote  on  this  occasion?"  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  if  you  go  to 
the  New  Testament,  you  will  find  Christian  principles  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  national  policy  no  less  than  on  individual  life  ; 
and  my  charge  against  this  Government  is,  that  their  policy  has  been 
in  opposition  to  this  Christian  morality  that  you  will  find  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  of  our  faith.  I  say  that  when  you  have  to  deal 
with  great  principles  of  policy,  they  are  so  far  higher  than  these  political 
questions  that  *I  thould  like  to  appeal  to  every  man  who  hears  me,  and 
to  any  Conservative  that  may  be  present,  and  ask  him  whether  he  can 
justify,  in  his  own  conscience,  the  support  of  such  a  policy  of  aggression 
and  injustice  as  that  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  followed  out  ?  And  let 
me  remind  my  Conservative  friends  in  Burnley  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy  is  something  very  different  from  ordinary  Conservative  policy. 
If  you  want  a  parallel  for  it  you  must  go  back  loo  years,  to  the  days  of 
Lord  North,  or  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  tlie  days  of  Lord 
Liverpool ;  then  you  will  find  how  the  Tories  used  the  jxjwer  of  the 
Crown  and  Cabinet  to  send  the  army  all  over  the  world.  Lord  North — 
and  I  have  often  thought  Lord  Beaconsfield  exemplifies  him  in  his 
policy — spent  ;^200,ooo,ooo  in  order  to  put  down  the  rising  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  Colonies 
succeeded  in  getting  their  independence,  and  now  they  are  that  mag- 
nificent and  great  country  that  we  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Look  at  the  continental  wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the 
Tory  party  spent  ^^i, 000,000,000  in  wars  in  Europe.  They  built  up  the 
National  Debt,  and  we  are  now  paying  a  very  considerable  sum  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  that  was  incurred  by  a  Tory  Govern- 
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ment  something  like  60  years  ago.  There  is  not  a  man  amongst  you 
who  works  that,  out  of  his  earnings,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  does 
not  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the  expen- 
diture made  60  years  ago.  Gentlemen,  I  say  that  a  Conservative 
like  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  policy  as 
that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  and  let  me  remind  you  of  another  circum- 
stance— let  me  remind  you  that  in  the  last  few  days  we  have  gained  the 
adhesion  to  the  Liberal  party  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Conservatives, 
who  has  recently  taken  a  high  position  in  her  Majesty's  Councils — the 
Earl  of  Derby  has  joined  the  Liberal  party.  Although,  as  you  know, 
he  was  a  member  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  although  you 
know  he  is  a  man  of  Conservative  instincts,  and  has  hitherto  acted  with 
the  Conservative  party,  he  shows  that  the  Conservatism  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  or  rather  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  was  not  true 
Conservatism.  I  point  to  Lord  Derby,  and  I  speak  to  the  Conservatives 
and  tell  them  that  the  reason  he  has  left  the  Tory  party  is  because  he 
has  had  experience  of  the  danger  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy,  and  be- 
•cause  he  is  alarmed  lest,  at  the  general  election,  he  should  have  the 
chance  of  another  lease  of  power  in  order  to  carr)'  the  country  into 
other  difficulties.  Lord  Derby  left  the  Government  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  He  said  he  would  not  remain  in  the  Government,  be- 
cause Lord  Beaconsfield  proposed  to  move  the  Indian  troops  from 
Lidia  to  Europe,  with  the  view  of  seizing  upon  some  point,  either  an 
island,  or  some  portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  That  was  without 
the  consent  of  the  Sultan  ;  it  was  a  filibustering  expedition — an  ex- 
pedition of  a  political  l^andit  ;  and  Lord  Derby  said  he  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  he  came  from  the  Government  in  consequence 
of  it ;  and  when  he  made  this  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Salis- 
bury called  him  a  Titus  Oates,  because  he  said  he  was  giving  a  state- 
ment of  a  plot  that  did  not  exist.  We  now  know  that  it  did  exist,  and 
that  there  was  the  intention  of  l^ringing  the  Indian  troops  into  Europe. 
Those  Indian  troops  were  brought  into  Europe — my  friend  in  the  chair 
has  alluded  to  them — at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  of  money.  What 
<lid  you  get  out  of  it,  I  should  like  to  know?  We  brought  those  7,000  ' 
Hindoos  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  took  them  to  Malta,  and  then  we 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  There  was  no  proper  provision  to 
receive  tliem  there,  so  they  got  possession  of  Cyprus  and  took  them 
there.  But  that  was  worse,  for  they  began  to  die  from  fever  ;  and  as 
they  had  no  proper  accommodation  they  took  them  off  again.  We 
had  to  spend  nearly  a  million  of  money,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Chairman  that  it  was  about  the  most  ridiculous  proceeding 
that  a  Government  could  take.  In  the  face  of  Europe, 
where  there  are  millions  of  men  in  arms — where  each  of  the  great 
monarchies  raises  its  armies  by  conscription — it  is  perfectly  childish  to 
say  that  the  bringing  of  7,000  Hindoos  can,  in  any  way,  frighten  Russia 
or  anyliody  else.  That  is  about  the  most  absurd  thing  anybody  could 
<lo.  The  Government,  at  all  events,  thought  better  of  their  wild  scheme 
of  seizing  hold  of  Cyprus  or  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor — that  is, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan — and  so  they  agreed  to  buy  it.  It 
was  a  curious  bargain,  I  can  tell  you.       We  bought  it  under  a  secret 
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agreement  called  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  I  wish  to  refer  to  this, 
document,  because  it  is  a  very  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  manages  the  business  of  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  done  by  the  Royal  prerogative.  The  Queen  entered  into  this 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  under  the  advice  of  her  ministers  ;  then  it 
was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament.  Nay,  so  far  from 
Parliament  having  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  Government  were  very  careful 
to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  Parliament  by  something  very  much 
like  deception  ;  and  then  it  was  a  violation  of  the  European  Treaty. 
You  will  observe  that  the  Government  talked  a  very  great  deal  about 
the  observance  of  treaties  ;  but  they  have  broken  treaties  quite  as  much 
as  any  other  Government  in  Europe,  and  more  than  most  Governments. 
This  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  pawned  the  resources  of  the  British 
Empire  in  an  undertaking  that  the  whole  force  of  Britain  should  be  used 
in  order  to  maintain  the  infamous  Turkish  despotism  in  Asia  Minor. 
Your  labour,  and  your  children's  labour,  for  generations,  may  be 
pawned — put  in  pledge— for  what  ?  Something  in  which  you  are  con- 
cerned ?  Nothing  of  the  sort, — simply  in  order  that  the  Turkish  rule 
may  be  kept  upon  millionsofsubjectpopulations  which  are  being  crushed 
and  ground  down  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  exactions  and  by  the  wicked 
proceedings  of  the  ruling  Turkish  pashas.  And  what  have  we  got  in 
return  for  these  great  obligations  that  we  have  entered  into  ?  We  have 
a  promise  from  Turkey  that  she  will  reform  herself.  And  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  promise  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
Why,  gentlemen,  a  short  time  ago  you  must  have  seen  in  the  papers  that 
when  Ahmed  Tewfik,  who  had  been  employed  in  looking  over  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  was  actually  sentenced  to  death,  our 
ambassador  appealed  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  that  he  would  act  according 
to  his  promised  reform,  and  demanded  that  there  should  be  religious 
toleration,  but  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  any  attention  paid 
to  his  complaint ;  and  then  Hafiz  Pasha,  who  was  one  of  the  worst  men 
guilty  of  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  who  apprehended  that  poor  school- 
master, was  promoted  and  decorated,  while  the  schoolmaster  was 
allowed  to  be  sent  away  to  some  island,  and  what  has  since  become  of 
the  poor  man  no  one  knows,  though  probably  he  has  been  put  out  of 
the  way  before  now.  It  is  altogether  absurd  to  imagine  that  the 
Turkish  Government  will  make  any  reforms.  But  then  it  is  said, 
"  Well,  but  if  the  Turks  don't  reform,  we  get  out  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  because,  if  the  Turks  don't  keep  their  part  of  the  agreement, 
we  shall  get  out  of  it,  and  that  will  be  a  very  good  thing."  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  the  Liberal  party  came  into  power  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Turkey  England  would  be  honourably  withdrawn  from  that  agreement. 
But  what  will  be  the  case  if  you  give  another  lease  of  power  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield?  Do  you  think  he  will  agree  to  give  up  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  ?  I  will  tell  you — he  won't.  He  has  sent  some  military 
consuls  into  Asia  Minor.  These  people  are  generally  supposed  to  know 
something  alxjut  trade,  but  he  has  sent  military  men.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  has  in  view  some  earlier  or  later  occupation  there.  Gentlemen,  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  we  are  placed  at  the  present  moment.     The 
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Armenian  Christians  are  so  cruelly  treated  that  any  day  we  may  have  an 
uprising  amongst  them  against  the  rule  of  Turkey.  They  are  Christians, 
and  have  a  perfect  right  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  property, 
and  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  children  ought  to  be  sacred;  but  they 
are  being  cruelly  crushed  down  by  the  Turks,  and  may  rise  again.  If 
you  return  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  power  you  will  have  him  assisting  the 
Turk  to  put  down  these  Armenian  Christians,  and  you  will  have  another 
uprising  of  the  same  kind  that  you  had  in  European  Turkey ;  and  therefore 
I  say  it  is  a  most  serious  matter  indeed — the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  Lord  Beaconsfield  shall  be  returned  to  power,  because  at  any 
moment  we  may  find  ourselves  placed  in  circumstances  of  very  serious 
difficulty  and  responsibility.  Well,  now,  gentlemen  :  there  has  been  a 
very  unfounded  charge  made  against  the  Liberal  party,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  if  the  Liberal  party  come  into  office  they  will  do  away  with  all 
the  engagements  into  which  this  nation  has  previously  entered,  for  they 
will  refuse  to  be  bound  by  treaties  which  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
previous  Government.  That  is  altogether  an  unfounded  charge.  What 
the  Liberal  party  would  do,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  observe,  as  far 
as  honour  required  them  to  do,  all  undertakings  that  might  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  previous  Government,  but  where  there  was 
no  absolute  undertaking — where,  in  fact,  matters  remain  now  unsettled, 
the  Liberal  Government  would  be  able  to  deal  with  these  questions  in 
a  decided  manner.  Take  Afghanistan,  for  instance  :  there  is  nothing 
settled  there.  You  don't  know  what  may  happen  from  one  day  to 
another.  The  peace  of  Gandamak,  where  is  it  now?  Where  is  Yakoob 
Khan,  with  whom  we  negotiated  it  ?  There  is  no  treaty  whatever  ;  no 
engagement  whatever.  We  find  ourselves  with  the  British  Army  in  the 
country  of  the  Afghans,  keeping  it  down,  and  exposed  at  any  moment 
to  serious  difficulties,  and  certainly  incurring  enormous  expenditure.  A 
Liberal  Government,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  deal  with  that  question  in 
a  way  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large.  There  are- 
other  questions  which  might  equally  be  dealt  with  by  a  Liberal 
Government,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  Tories  remain  in  power  all  these 
questions  that  are  now  open  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  We  have  a 
right  to  judge  of  them  in  the  future  by  their  actions  in  the  past,  and  we 
say  they  have  made  such  a  number  of  criminal  mistakes,  and  entered  into- 
such  unjust  undertakings,  that  it  is  impossible  we  can  have  the  slightest 
confidence  in  the  future.  But,  gentlemen,  you  know  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  seeking  the  confidence  of  England  and  the  English  people  by  a 
manifesto,  and  he  has  issued  the  most  remarkable  manifesto  that  I 
suppose  ever  proceeded  from  any  other  great  statesman  in  this  countrj'. 
This  is  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  that  letter 
there  is  some  very  curious  Enghsh — some  very  unintelligible  ex- 
pressions ;  and  I  must  say  there  are  some  attempts  at  intentional 
deception.  I  must  say,  in  regard  to  that  manifesto,  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field is  seeking  to  sow  animosity  between  the  English  and  Irish  people. 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  beg  of  you  as  Englishmen — those  of  you 
who  are  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen — not  for  a  moment  to  allow  your- 
selves to  be  led  away  into  this  path  of  national  animosity  into  which 
the  Prime  Minister  is  seeking  to  lead  you.     He  is  evidently  intending. 
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from  the  language  he  is  using,  to  excite,  on  the  part  of  the  English  people, 
feelings  of  hatred  and  animosity  towards  their  Irish  brethren.  I  ask 
you  not  to  be  misled,  but  always  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  it  may  be 
true  there  may  have  been  strong  exj^ressions  used,  that  the  Irish  people 
are  suffering  burdens  which  you  in  England  would  not  stand  for  six 
months.  Let  me  remind  you  that  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  distress  from  year  to  year.  There  has 
been  great  distress  and  dreadful  destitution  in  that  country,  and  the 
Irish  people  are  not  allowed  to  have  political  privileges  the  same  as  in 
England  ;  and,  of  course,  they  resent  that  injustice  in  regard  to  the 
lancl.  By  the  land  system  all  Ireland  is  starved.  The  people  are 
starved,  the  produce  of  land  is  kept  down,  and  the  whole  circumstances 
of  Ireland  are  those  of  destitution  and  difficulty,  simply  because  the 
land  of  Ireland  is  held  by  a  very  small  number  of  landowners,  many  of 
whom  are  absentee  owners  of  land.  I  can  tell  you  that  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  of  the  20,000,000  acres  are  held  at  the  present  time  by  2,000 
persons — about  one-half  the  number  present  at  this  meeting  ;  and  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tenant  farmers  upon  that  soil — many  of 
them  having  no  fixity  or  certainty  of  tenure,  but  if  they  attempt  to 
improve  the  cultivation  and  increase  its  value,  they  are  liable  to  have 
their  rents  raised  upon  them.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  country  to 
prosper  with  land  laws  such  as  those  ?  Bear  in  mind  all  these  great 
landowners  live  away,  not  as  our  landowners,  spending  their  own 
personal  expenditure  in  their  locality — they  go  to  London,  and  all  these 
rents  are  taken  from  Ireland  ;  and  instead  of  finding  enn:^oyment  for 
industry,  they  leave  the  people  to  make  the  best  shift  they  can.  That  is  not 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  owners  of  the  soil.  I  say  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  is  a  public  trust);  and  we,  the  people  of  England,  have  a  right 
to  say  that  if  the  land  of  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  so  held  as 
not  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  food,  and  find  the  largest  amount  of 
employment  for  the  people,  that  land  is  improperly  held,  and  the  law 
should  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  put  the  matter  right.  Now,  gentle- 
men, let  me  tell  you  I  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that,  under 
proper  cultivation,  the  land  of  Ireland,  in  many  parts,  would  produce 
four  times  more  food  than  it  does  at  present.  At  present  20,000,000 
acres  support  only  5^  millions  of  the  population.  I  say  if  it  produced 
anything  like  the  food  it  might  be  made  to  produce,  it  would  support 
in  comfort  at  least  12,000,000.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  driving  the 
population  from  the  soil?  It  is  that  the  labour  market  in  England 
is  overstocked.  They  don't  find  proper  employment  in  Ireland  ;  but 
if  they  could  find  proper  employment  for  Irishmen,  how  much 
happier  they  would  be  in  their  own  country!  I  hope,  also,  many  of 
you  have  read  a  very  admirable  speech  Mr.  John  Bright  made  in 
Birmingham,  when  he  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  said  he  hoped  some 
measure  might  be  adopted  by  which  a  large  numlier  of  estates  might  be 
sold  to  the  tenant  farmers,  and  thus  there  might  be  a  large  number  of 
peasant  proprietors.  I  go  entirely  with  Mr.  Bright.  I  see  that  all  over 
Europe  there  are  a  number  of  peasant  proprietors,  who  are  happy  and 
prosperous ;  and  in  the  Channel  Islands  the  same  happy  state  of  things 
prevails.     I  want  to  see  the  same  principle  tried  to  a  large  extent  in 
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Ireland.  I  believe  it  could  be  done  by  local  measures  ;  and  I  believe 
that  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  land  being  owned  by  2,ocx)  individuals, 
we  should  have  in  the  country  a  large  number  of  proprietors,  and  we 
should  see  an  amount  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  do  away  with  all 
that  life-long  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  we  constantly  witness.  I 
must  hurry  on  to  two  or  three  points  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  address. 
He  charges  upon  the  Liberal  party  that  we  neglected  the  colonies  of 
this  countrj',  and  that  some  of  us  are  in  favour  of  decomposition.  Why, 
gentlemen,  the  Liberal  party  have  been  the  great  promoters  of  colonial 
interests,  because  we  have  been  the  great  supporters  of  Colonial  freedom. 
If  you  don't  give  to  the  Colonies  freedom  you  will  have  dissatisfaction 
and  disturbance,  and  an  anxiety  to  withdraw  from  British  connection  ; 
but  the  Liberal  party  have  always  gone  on  the  principle  that  we  should 
give  to  the  Colonies  the  right,  as  far  as  possible,  of  local  self-government; 
that  we  should  encourage  our  colonies,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  prosperity.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I,  for  one,  entirely 
object  to  large  sums  of  money  being  paid  out  of  the  British  taxpayers' 
pockets  for  colonial  purposes,  in  which  the  British  taxpayer  has  no 
interest  at  all.  In  connection  with  this  policy  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  colonies.  Lord  Beaconsfield  says  :  "  We  ought  " — to  give  it  in  the 
same  curious  words — "to  consolidate  some  co-operation!"  I  don't 
know  what  he  means,  and  nobody  else  does  but  himself.  Then  Lord 
Beaconsfield  says,  about  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  remain  in  power  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and, 
as  my  friend  in  the  chair  said,  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  British 
arms  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  I  say  that  the  great  dangei  to  this 
country  is  the  intermeddling  disposition  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
intervene  in  foreign  affairs  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  I  believe 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  in  his  brain  at  present  some  undefined  plans 
of  foreign  alliance  which  would  have  the  most  dangerous  and  disastrous 
effect  upon  this  country.  I  believe  there  is  an  idea  that  England  and 
Germany  and  Austria  should  unite — and,  for  anything  I  know,  may 
have  partially  united — in  order  to  oppose  Russia  and  France.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  if  by  intervention  we  in  this  country  are  involved,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  European  war,  there  is  not  a  single  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  this  kingdom  that  will  not  pay  the  penalty  in  serious  sufferings 
and  disaster.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  us  peace  is  the  very 
breath  of  commerce.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  exist  unless 
we  have  the  world  for  our  customers ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  no  war  can 
take  place  between  any  two  nations  of  the  earth,  even  if  we  are  not 
engaged  in  it,  without  interfering  with  the  means  of  those  nations  who 
buy  our  commodities.  Let  me  remind  you  that  in  the  Franco-German 
War,  with  which  we  were  not  connected,  the  cost  was  so  large  that  it 
interfered  very  much  in  the  long  run  with  British  trade  ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  from  my  personal  experience  that  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  interfered  very  seriously  with  the  main  branches  of  manufacture. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  talks  about  being  in  favour  of  peace.  I  say  this  is 
not  a  Government  of  peace.  You  hear  of  peace-at-any-price  men.  I 
am  not  one  of  those,  but  I  would  rather  be  a  peace-at-any-price  man 
than  a  war-at-any-price  man.     Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  preserved  the 
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peace  of  Europe  ;  I  believe  his  policy  led  to  the  war — at  all  events  it 
did  not  prevent  the  war — l>etween  Russia  and  Turkey  ;  and  I  say,  further 
than  that,  that  we  have  been  at  war  in  Africa  and  Afghanistan  for  two 
or  three  years  past.  The  result  is  that  you  have  had  more  to  pay  in 
taxation,  and,  further,  that  your  trade  has  fallen  off ;  and  when  trade 
falls  off  you  have  less  wages,  so  that  you  have  more  taxes  and  less 
wages.  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  many  matters  that  I  intended  to 
allude  to.  I  must  postpone,  until  other  opportunities,  questions  which 
I  intended  to  speak  upon  ;  for  I  shall  have  to  go  directly  to  the  other 
meetings,  and  therefore  I  cannot  remain  here.  Let  me  say  that  in  this 
contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  we  must  not  only  work,  but  we  must 
be  united.  Now  you  know,  all  of  you,  that  I  am  not  what  is  called  a 
Whig.  I  take  very  decided  views  upon  political  matters,  and  I  am 
always  ready  to  listen  to  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  upon  any 
subject  that  may  be  brought  up  for  public  discussion  ;  but  what  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friends  is  this  : — We  cannot  all  of  us  exactly  think 
alike,  and  there  are  always  little  questions  that  turn  up  upon  which 
there  may  be  little  differences  of  opinion,  and  some  questions  may 
be  matters  of  great  interest  ;  but  still,  in  the  present  election  we 
must  not  bring  them  forward.  We  must  try  to  get  our  minds 
to  this  great  issue,  "  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  support,  for  another 
seven  years,  the  most  wicked,  the  most  dangerous  Government 
that  this  country  has  had  for  many  years  past?" — ^("No.") — There 
are  many  side  issues.  There  is  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church : 
many  people  feel  anxious  about  it,  but  it  is  not  pressing.  There  will  be 
nothing  done,  except  in  regard  to  religious  liberty  in  the  burial  grounds 
to  Dissenters.  It  will  not  come  on  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore we  should  not  bring  it  prominently  forward  now.  I  may  mention 
about  religious  education.  I  remember  it  was  said  I  was  an  opponent 
to  religious  education,  but  you  know  that  is  altogether  untrue.  And 
there  is  another  question,  about  interfering  with  denominational  schools. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
any  denominational  schools  ;  and  therefore  that  question  might  be  put 
aside.  Then  I  have  got  a  letter  asking  my  opinion  upon  another 
matter,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  take  an  interest,  and 
I  will  just  mention  it  to  let  them  see  that  I  have  read  it.  It  has 
reference  to  the  railway  servants,  and  the  writers  ask  me  whether  I  will 
support  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  to  railway  servants.  Gentle- 
men, I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  which  has 
been  receiving  the  attention  of  Parliament.  I  think  railway  servants 
are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position  by  the  law  as  it  exists  ;  and  I  am 
quite  of  opinion  that  that  law  requires  amendment ;  and  if  I  go  back  to 
Parliament,  that,  and  other  questions,  when  they  come  up  in  a  practical 
shape  before  Parliament,  I  will  give  my  best  and  careful  attention, 
with  the  object  of  doing  what  is  just  and  right  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  other 
meetings.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  this  evidence  of  your  apprecia- 
tion. I  never  addressed  in  Burnley  a  more  magnificent  meeting  than 
this.  I  have  been  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  constant  kindness 
and  attention,  and  I  place  myself  in  your  hands.     I  am  fighting  a  battle 
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not  simply  on  my  own  account  ;  I  am  fighting  for  great  principles,  in 
which  you  are  interested  as  well  as  myself.  During  the  time  I  have 
been  your  member,  I  have  taken  a  course  in  Parliament — I  may  say, 
perhaps  without  boasting,  I  have  taken  a  prominent  course,  and  I  have 
never  shrunk  in  Parliament  from  saying  anything  in  the  presence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  my  con- 
stituents here  ;  and  I  say,  when  I  look  back — -as  you  may  look  back — 
to  the  time  when,  a  comparative  stranger,  I  came  amongst  you  to  solicit 
your  votes,  at  your  kind  and  formal  request — if  you  will  look  back  on 
what  I  said,  I  challenge  any  party,  any  individual,  to  say  if  I  have  not 
fulfilled  in  every  particular,  and  supported  those  things  that  I  promised 
when  I  first  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  your  borough. 
Gentlemen,  you  took  me  then  a  comparative  stranger  ;  but  you  have  had 
the  experience  of  four  years  of  my  efforts  to  serve  you  as  your  representa- 
tive ;  and  I  can  only  appeal  to  you,  with  confidence,  that  you  may  give  me 
your  support  in  the  way  you  gave  it  on  a  former  occasion  ;  but  I  say 
further,  gentlemen,  I  say  I  appeal  to  you  to  return  me  by  such  a 
majority  this  time  as  will  prevent  me  having  the  unnecessary  annoyance 
of  a  contest. 


No.  VII. 

Speech  to  the  Liberal  Electors  at  Burnley,  March  25,  1880. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, — I  must  first  of  all  congratulate  the 
people  of  Burnley  upon  the  remarkable  good  temper  and  good  humour 
with  which  this  election  has  been  conducted  so  far.  When  I  see  that  in 
other  constituencies  in  this  county  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
there  have  been  disturbances  of  the  public  peace  ;  when  I  find  that  there 
have  been  gross  instances  of  violence,  I  may  say  that  I  feel  proud  of 
Burnley.  I  am  proud  of  Burnley  because  you  will  recollect  that  a  short 
time  ago  there  was  a  libel  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  Burnley,  and  I 
had  the  honour  of  holding  up  my  voice  against  that  libel,  which  was 
pronounced  by  an  official  gentleman  in  this  county  ;  and  I  trust  we  shall 
so  conduct  the  present  election  contest  that  when  it  is  over  we  shall 
have  acted  like  intelligent  and  moral  upright  men,  determined 
to  maintain  our  own  opinions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  willing, 
in  any  way,  to  interfere  unfairly  with  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
■others.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  also  say  that  the  language  which  has 
been  used  by  our  opponents  at  their  meetings  has  not  been  of  a  character 
of  which  we  have  any  reason  to  complain.  I  think  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  urge  all  the  considerations  in  their  power  in  favour  of  their 
candidates ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  looking  at  their  speeches, 
with  a  view  to  find  arguments,  that  I  might  meet  them  with  an  answer 
when  I  come  to  address  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  I  have  discovered  that 
in  their  speeches  there  is,  in  reality,  very  little  argument  at  all.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  their  speeches.  I 
observe  that  at  the  great  meeting  which  they  held  in  this  building  on 
Tuesday  night— it  was  not  a  meeting  like  this,  a  meeting  attended,  as 
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this  is,  by  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  male  adults — but,  if  I  am  in- 
formed correctly,  it  was  not  only  a  meeting  embracing  a  considerable 
number  of  people  from  the  countrj',  liut,  I  believe,  a  very  large  number 
of  young  ladies  showed  their  admiration  for  the  young  candidate  by 
gracing  the  occasion  with  their  presence.  However,  I  don't  object  to — 
I  am  sure  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of — any  of  the  speeches  which 
were  made  on  that  occasion.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  Starkie 
was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  me  in  friendly  terms,  and  I  wish  to  say  from 
this  platform  that  that  good  feeling  which  Mr.  Starkie  was  kind  enough 
to  express  towards  me  is  entirely  reciprocal.  I  have  a  warm  regard  and 
esteem  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  Starkie.  We  have  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  together  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  frequently  had 
friendly  association  with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  look  upon  him  as,  in 
every  way,  an  honourable  man.  But,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  opposing 
Mr.  Starkie  or  any  other  Conservative  candidate  on  personal  grounds. 
This  is  a  period  in  which  we  must  sink,  all  of  us,  any  personal  con- 
siderations. There  might  be  periods  when  it  might  be  proper,  perhaps, 
when  there  was  no  great  political  question  involved,  in  which  it  might 
be  justifiable  for  a  voter,  possibly,  to  yield,  to  some  extent,  to  personal 
and  friendly  feelings,  and  to  desire  to  support  those  with  whom  he  was 
connected  ;  but,  gentlemen,  the  present  occasion  is  one  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  such  consideration  as  that.  The  questions  which  are  now 
before  us  are  of  such  serious  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  refuse  to  exercise  our  voice  and  our  votes  in  a 
decided  manner  in  favour  of  the  opinions  we  hold.  Gentlemen,  the 
Parliament  which  has  lasted  for  six  years  has  now  expired.  Perhaps  I 
■  might  say  with  truth  that  it  was  the  worst  Parliament  that  has  existed 
for  many  years  past.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  last  Parliament.  What  we  have  to  do  is  this  :  we 
have  to  judge — to  call  before  us  in  judgment — the  Government  which 
has  embodied  the  majority  of  that  Parliament.  We  have  an  opportunity 
of  deciding,  as  electors  of  this  kingdom,  whether  or  no  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  ;  and  we,  as  the 
Liberal  party,  we  now  arraign  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  nation  the 
Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  having  been  guilty  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  against  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ; 
and  we  appeal  to  you,  as  the  grand  jury  of  the  people,  to  support  a  ver- 
dict of  condemnation  against  the  Government.  Well,  now,  gentlemen. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  year  or  two  ago,  made  a  remark  at  the  Mansion 
House  dinner,  and  he  said,  "The  Government  of  the  world  is  carried 
on  by  monarchs  and  statesmen  ;  not  l)y  anonymous  paragraphists,  or  the 
hair-brained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity  ;  "  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  speaking  about  the  same  time,  said  the  English  people 
knew  nothing  about  foreign  politics  ;  and,  therefore,  their  opinion  was 
not  worth  taking.  And,  relying  upon  these  doctrines — these  doctrines 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  statesmen  and  sovereign.-. ;  and  this  opinion  of  .Sir  .Stafford 
Northcote,  that  the  people  of  England  are  ignorant  of  foreign  politics  — 
he  has  strengthened  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  the  very  utmost 
in  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  has  exerted  the  treaty-making  power 
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of  the  Crown,  and  has  exercised  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  declare 
war  to  an  extent  which  puts  aside  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  And  we  are  so  particular  in  the  management  of  our 
affairs  that  we  won't  allow  the  Government  to  pass  a  Turnpike  Bill,  or 
allow  a  farthing  of  taxation,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament' ;  and 
yet  Lord  Beaconsfield  claims  that  the  Crown  shall  have  the  right,  with- 
out, in  any  way,  consulting  Parliament,  to  declare  a  war  that  may  cost 
you  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  and  thousands  of  lives, 
and  enter  into  treaties  of  obligations  that  may  fasten  upon  the  necks  of 
the  people  of  this  country  a  burden  that  will  be  felt  for  generations  to 
come.  I  protest  against  this  doctrine,  and  I  say  the  people  ought  to 
claim  that  their  representatives  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  these 
great  operations  of  State  ;  and  my  great  complaint  against  the  late 
Parliament  is  that  it  has  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  stretch 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  an  extent  which  has  been  injurious  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Well,  but,  gentlemen,  if  the 
Government  of  statesmen  and  sovereigns  are  to  determine  whether  we 
shall  have  war  or  peace,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  we  shall  have  to 
pay  the  cost.  They  won't  pay  the  cost ;  you,  the  people  of  this 
country,  have  to  pay  the  costs  ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  that  as  the 
cost  of  these  burdens  comes  out  of  your  pockets,  you  have  a  perfect 
right  through  your  representatives,  to  express  your  opinions.  And 
now  you  have  an  opportunity,  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the 
electors,  of  saying  whether  or  not  you  are  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of 
things  that  the  Government  of  this  country  shall  have  the  right  of  involv- 
ing us  in  war,  or  have  the  right  to  enter  into  any  great  treaty  or  obligation 
without,  in  the  first  instance,  having  the  consent  of  the  people.  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  what  the  verdict  of  the  country  will  be  at 
this  election.  We  must  remember — and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  should 
all  make  the  greatest  effort,  both  in  the  borough  and  the  county — that 
this  appeal  to  the  country,  as  it  is  now  being  made,  is  not  an  appeal  to 
the  bulk  and  fair  opinion  of  the  electors  and  people  of  this  country.  Just 
let  me  remind  you  of  one  or  two  little  things.  In  the  first  place  go  to 
Padiham.  Padiham  is  part  of  North-east  Lancashire.  You  find  a  large 
and  pushing  population  very  much  like  your  own.  A  great  number  of 
people  occupy  houses  similar  to  those  in  Burnley  ;  but  while  you  in 
Burnley  have  votes,  these  people  of  Padiham,  having  the  same  obliga- 
tions to  support  the  Crown  and  the  Government,  have  no  vote  at  all. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  monstrous  thing — a  mockery — that  when  the 
Queen  appeals  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  elect  a  Parliament,  the 
franchise  is  denied  to  these  ?  Gentlemen,  that  is  one  of  the  questions  the 
Liberal  party  will  take  up,  and  they  will,  as  a  party,  insist  that  the 
people  of  this  country  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  when  they  are  in  a 
position  such  as  this  which  you  occupy,  and  which  right  the  people  in 
Padiham  do  not  now  possess.  I  will  remind  you  of  another  thing.  We 
want  an  entire  change  in  the  distribution  of  political  power.  They 
make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  if  a  number  of  little  boroughs  return 
quite  as  many  members  as  the  large  boroughs,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not 
at  all  fair  and  does  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  opinion  of  the 
country.     Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  facts.     There  are  76  boroughs  in 
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England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  an  entire  number  of  electors  of 
68,644,  and  these  76  boroughs  send  76  memljers  to  Parliament.  Now, 
there  are  32  other  boroughs  with  a  total  number  of  electors  of  977,555 — 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  14  times  the  number  of  electors  of  the  76  bor- 
oughs, and  yet,  while  the  76  boroughs  send  76  members,  the  32  boroughs 
only  return  68,  I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  saw  a  pugilistic  encounter 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  the  back.  That  is  the  position  of  the  Liberal 
party,  liecause  it  is  these  small  boroughs,  these  little  constituencies,  that 
don't  represent  Liberal  opinion  like  the  great  centres  of  population  do. 
In  the  same  way  a  number  of  counties  return  Tories  ;  but  if  the  working 
classes  had  the  franchise  as  they  ought  to  have  it,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
return  more  Liberals.  But  although  we  are  fighting  this  great  political 
battle  with  one  arm  tied  behind  us,  I  have  a  distinct  confidence  that  we 
shall  win,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  say  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  in  its  opinions  since  1874 — the  time  of  the  last 
general  election.  During  the  few  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion we  saw  great  prosperity  ;  men  made  a  great  amount  of  money, 
workingmen  Iwd  such  good  wages,  and  the  price  of  food  was  so  generally 
moderate,  that  everybody  felt  perfectly  satisfied,  and  many  people  were 
getting  wealth.  The  amount  of  wealth  which  was  made  in  various 
directions  by  the  people  in  this  country,  in  the  few  years  ending  1874, 
was,  I  suppose,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  this  kingdom.  Now, 
gentlemen,  when  the  people  of  England  became  prosperous,  a  new 
generation  had  arisen,  and  they  had  forgotten  what  their  forefathers 
knew  perfectly  well.  And  I  observe  that  in  the  speeches  that  were 
made  from  this  platform  on  Tuesday  night,  my  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  Starkie,  complained  that  Mr.  Bright  had  referred  to  too 
large  an  extent  to  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  in  former 
years,  and  had  claimed  all  the  credit  of  them  to  the  Liberal 
party.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  true  claim.  It  is  the  Liberal  party 
who  have  carried  the  great  measures  which  have  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Why,  I  perfectly 
well  rememter,  when  I  was  a  younger  man  even  than  my  noble 
-opponent,  I  recollect  I  was  only  20  years  of  age,  standing  upon  a 
public  platform  along  with  Mr.  Colxlen  and  Bright,  and  I  was  then 
engaged  in  advocating  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  ;  and  I  recollect— [Mr.  Rylands  here  pointed  to  the  loaves  on 
each  side  of  the  platform,  and  caused  much  amusement] — that  we 
carried  in  procession  through  the  towns  a  small  loaf  representing  the 
monopolist,  and  a  large  loaf  representing  free  trade.  Ay,  and  at  that 
time  I  can  tell  this  to  you  who  are  not  old  enough  to  remember  what  I 
am  recalling — that  many  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  were  in  a 
state  of  absolute  starvation  ;  Stockport,  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  other 
towns  in  Lancashire,  if  you  went  through  them,  you  would  have  found 
the  streets  crowded  with  idle  men,  and  the  juiblic  works  and  mills  closed 
for  want  of  employment,  and  at  that  time  when  the  people  were  abso- 
lutely driven  to  the  greatest  distress,  owing  to  the  want  of  trade,  owing 
to  the  want  of  foreign  trade,  the  monopolists — the  Tories  who  had 
interest  in  it — kept  up  the  price  of  food,  shut  out  those  blessings  which 
the  providence  of  God  intended  for  this  country,  and  refused  to  let  them 
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come  into  a  starving  population.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  people 
who  were  willing  to  work  at  honest  industries  in  order  to  maintain  their 
families  in  comfort,  were  walking  up  and  down  pale  and  wan  ;  I  can 
remember  visiting  their  houses  and  finding  their  wives  and  children  in  a 
state  of  almost  absolute  starvation,  and  we  spoke  and  we  said  a  great 
deal  in  those  days.  I  remember  amongst  other  things  we  quoted 
Scripture,  and  we  said  "  that  he  tlmt  withholdeth  corn  from  the  jDeople 
is  cursed,"  and  yet  we  had  to  contend  year  after  year  against  those 
accursed  laws  ;  and  when  the  people  were  starving  there  was  a  noble 
duke  stood  up  in  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  elsewhere,  and  said  that 
he  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much  said  about  the  starvation  ot 
the  people,  and  if  they  chose  they  could  get  a  little  currie  powder 
which  would  make  good  soup  to  maintain  them.  That  was  the  grand- 
father of  my  noble  opponent.  We  must  not  visit  the  sins  of  the  father 
on  the  children,  and  I  don't  want  to  say  that  with  any  view  in  any  way 
of  casting  reflections  upon  the  young  gentleman  who  is  standing  for 
Burnley,  but  I  mention  it  to  show  you  that  the  Tory  party,  to  which  he 
is  attached,  in  those  days  resisted  the  demands  which  were  made  by  the 
Liberal  party  to  obtain  free  trade  for  the  country.  And  yet,  gentlemen, 
as  the  result  of  these  measures  we  have  had  an  increasing  trade  ever 
since  until  these  last  few  years.  We  have  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  food  in  large  quantities,  and  we  have  paid  for  that  food  by  the 
labour  of  your  looms  and  iron  works,  and  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  and  all  that  great  prosperity  that  came  like  a  golden  shower 
upon  the  people  of  this  country  was  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Liberal  party.  No  doubt  the  Tories  will  tell  us  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  and  he  was  a  Conservative  Minister,  they  say. 
The  fact  is,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  an  enlightened  Conservative  Minister  ; 
and  when  he  was  convinced  by  argument  that  free  trade  was  right, 
he  conceded  free  trade  and  acted  a  manly  part.  But  what  happened  ? 
He  was  hounded  almost  to  death  by  bitter  misrepresentation  by  the 
Tory  squires  and  monopolists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  that 
vituperation  and  condemnation,  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  a  great  and 
good  thing  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  none  was  more  bitter  than 
that  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  present 
leader  of  the  Tory  party.  And  you  are  now  asked  to  send  a  supporter, 
a  gentleman  to  support  the  Prime  Minister  who,  if  he  is  marked  by 
anything,  has  always  been  inarked  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
bitterly  antagonistic  to  any  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large.  When  the  people  were  so  prosperous  in  1874,  and  had  forgotten 
what  Toryism  meant,  and  what  the  Liberals  had  done  for  them,  Mr. 
Disraeli  appeared  on  the  scene  in  his  usual  character,  and  at  the  end  of 
1873  he  addressed  the  students  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  Lord  Beaconsfield,  is  a  great  believer  in 
frightening  people.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  creating  bugbears ;  and 
when  the  people  of  this  country  were  enjoying  wealth  to  the  extent 
which  I  have  mentioned,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  would 
raise  a  bugbear  to  frighten  them,  and  so  at  the  end  of  1873  he  said  there 
was  a  disturbing  spirit  which  was  then  rising  like  the  moaning  wind  in 
Europe,  and  which,  he  said,  might  become  a  great  storm.     And  he 
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tried  to  frighten  people  of  property  that  this  spirit  was  rising,  this 
disturbing  spirit  of  communism  was  rising  and  might  Ijecome  a 
raging  storm  ;  and  thus,  having  completed  this  dreadful  operation  of 
raising  the  disturbing  spirit,  of  course  he  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  if  the  moneyed  classes  who  were  timid  lest  they  should  be  in  some 
way  injured,  if  they  would  trust  their  affairs  to  him  he  would  allay  that 
disturbing  spirit  that  was  moaning.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether 
any  of  you  went  to  an  exhibition  which  was  made  at  various  towns  in 
this  kingdom  by  Professor  Pepper,  and  which  was  called  "  Pepper's 
Ghost  ;"  but  if  you  did  you  would  see  that  Professor  Pepper  at  will 
could  produce  the  ghost  of  any  character,  and  calculated  to  create  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not  understand  the  arrangement  by  which 
this  apparition  was  produced.  Gentlemen,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is 
a  political  Pepper,  and  now  he  is  playing  his  old  game.  He  is  trying  to 
alarm  us  again  by  raising  disturbing  spirits.  What  does  he  say  in  this 
manifesto  of  his  ?  He  speaks  of  Ireland,  and  he  says  there  is  a  danger 
in  Ireland  scarcely  less  disastrous  than  pestilence  and  famine.  Then  he 
speaks  of  our  colonies,  and  he  says  that  the  Liberal  party  are  seeking  to 
enfeeble  them  by  a  policy  of"  decomposition,"  and  then  he  speaks  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  says  that  the  power  of  England  and  peace  of  Europe 
will  largely  attend  the  verdict  of  the  country.  Well,  gentlemen,  of 
course  the  old  hobgoblin  of  Russia  is  in  the  background,  but  he  does 
not  mention  it  in  so  many  words.  It  is,  however,  behind  the  scenes, 
and  you  will  observe  that  several  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  going 
through  the  country  every  now  and  then  pull  the  strings  up  and  there  is 
the  old  hobgoblin.  Well  now,  gentlemen,  this  bugl^ear  and  hobgoblin 
trick  might  have  succeeded,  as  it  did  succeed  in  1874,  and  might  have 
succeeded  now,  but  for  something.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Every 
large  class  of  society  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Tory  party,  because  they 
know  what  a  Tory  Government  has  done  for  them,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  humbugged  by  any  hobgoblin  in  the  future,  when  they  can 
look  and  see  what  has  happened  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administra- 
tion. The  farmers  believed  the  promises  the  Tories  made  to  them  on 
the  last  occasion,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  Liberals.  They  said  the 
Tories  were  the  proper  friends  to  them.  But  look  at  the  farmers  now  ? 
What  comfort  have  they  now  when  they  find  that  the  first  two  or  three 
bad  harvests  has  left  them  in  a  serious  condition  ?  They  begin  to  say, 
"  We  do  not  think  those  Tory  friends  were  worth  very  much,"  and  they. 
are  beginning  to  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  there  was  a 
change.  Look  at  the  merchants,  whose  trade  with  foreign  countries 
has  been  very  much  decreased  ;  look  at  the  manufacturers,  who  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  have  produced  much  less  cotton  yarn  and 
cloth  ;  look  at  the  ironworks  that  have  not  kept  their  forges  and 
furnaces  in  employment.  Wherever  you  look  in  all  these  classes  you 
see  the  same  thing ;  look  at  the  colliers,  for  instance,  and  you  will 
find  that  during  the  last  three  years  they  have  suffered  greatly,  and 
you  find  a  state  of  things  under  this  Government  which  has  been 
a  very  serious  injury  to  them.  Coal-owners,  instead  of  making  profits, 
have  made  none  at  all,  and  many  have  made  a  loss  ;  and  the  result 
as  been   that   the  tradesmen,    who  depend  upon  the  good   employ- 
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ment  of  the  other  classes,  have  suffered  greatly.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  has  been  the  case  without  exception.  The  licensed 
victuallers  too,  who  went  against  the  Liberal  party  in  1874,  have 
also  been  affected,  and  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
bad  trade  affects  them  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  society.  Of  course, 
as  the  result,  operatives'  wages  have  gone  down.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  one  of  the  Conservative  speakers  stated  that  I  had  said  in  my 
address  that  the  Tory  Government  were  the  only  cause  of  bad  trade  ;  I 
said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  quite  aware,  as  you  are,  that  we  must 
always  have  fluctuations,  but  what  I  complained  of  was  that  the 
Conservative  Government,  by  their  restless  policy,  by  their  bragging, 
and  by  their  warlike  policy,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  increase  the 
depression,  and  they  have  delayed  the  revival  of  trade.  Now,  gentle- 
men, there  is  a  little  revival  of  trade.  As  I  was  riding  over  from 
Manchester  to-day,  when  I  looked  at  the  hedgerows  and  fields,  I  saw 
here  and  there  the  first  Ixiddings  and  blossoming  of  Spring,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  just  so,  it  seemed  as  if  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
beginning  to  bud  a  little,  and  I  also  thought  that  if  by  the  general 
election  there  was  a  majority  returned  to  Parliament  that  would  bring 
into  power  a  Government  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Bright,  and 
Hartington,  then  I  thought  it  will  act  upon  the  budding  improvement  of 
trade  much  as  the  warm  sun  acts  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country, 
and  that  budding  will  blossom  and  become  fruitful  and  prosperous ;  but 
I  thought,  and  I  say  to  you,  that  if,  as  the  result  of  this  great  appeal  to 
the  country,  you  again  return  a  majority  of  Conservatives  to  bring  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  government  in  for  a  new  lease  of  power,  the  very  fact  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  government  going  into  power  again  will  act  like  an 
early  frost,  and  nip  in  the  bud  these  evidences  of  reviving  trade.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  no  man  can  read  Lord  Beaconsfield's  manifesto 
without  being  convinced  that  there  is  something  underneath  it  which  it 
does  not  bear  on  the  surface.  Now  Lord  Beaconsfield  indicates  that  he 
has  been  embarrassed  during  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  fact  that 
foreign  powers  are  uncertain  whether  the  people  of  this  country 
will  maintain  this  government  in  place  or  not  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
appeals  to  the  country  to  place  him  in  power  again,  in  order 
that  he  may  secure  for  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  what  he  calls 
an  ascendancy,  to  carry  out  some  plan  which  he  has  in  his  mind,  and 
no  doubt  if  he  got  a  Parliament  again  with  a  subservient  majority  like 
the  last,  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  what  he  means,  it  was  the 
main  work  of  Prince  Bismarck.  And,  if  Lord  Beaconfield  matches 
himself  with  Prince  Bismarck,  he  will  find  a  man  much  more  than 
his  match,  and  I  repeat  that  proverb  which  I  gave  last  night,  that  "  He 
that  sups  with  the  devil  must  have  a  long  spoon."  Gentlemen,  I  say 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (and  the 
Government  have  admitted  it)  was  this  :  They  said  they  were  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  as  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of  Russia.  Well,  gentlemen, 
that  policy,  you  know,  has  entirely  failed,  and  failed  because  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  Turkey  has  gone.  I  have  read  a  note  which 
has  been  put  into  my  hand  since  I  came  into  this  room,  in  which  a 
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f gentleman  enquires  what  were  the  causes  of  the  war  ;  what  would  have 
jeen  the  policy  of  the  Liberals  had  they  been  in  power  ;  and  where 
they  could  have  prevented  it  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  had  the  Liberals  been 
in  jKJwer,  they  would  have  joined  with  the  other  Euroi>ean  Powers,  and 
would  have  told  Turkey  she  must  expect  all  the  combined  influences  of 
Europe  afjainst  her,  and  it  is  perfect  folly  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
if  the  (ireat  Towers  of  Europe  had  been  united,  and  if  she  had  not  had  a 
secret  lK)ttle-holder,  in  the  i)erson  of  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  she  would  have 
succumbed  and  yielded.  Su|)posing  there  is  a  rough  man  in  the  streets, 
insulting  the  passers  by,  and  you  send  one  jwliccman  to  him.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  strong  man,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  officer,  and  even  able  to 
struggle  with  two  or  three  ;  if  you  send  half-a-dozen  they  will  walk  him 
off  as  (|uietly  as  jx)ssible.  Turkey  was  an  offence  to  Europe  ;  it  was  a 
danger  to  Europe ;  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  was  one  of  the  worst 
desiX3tisms  that  ever  existed.  And  yet  this  Government  of  ours,  so  long 
as  Iney  thought  Turkey  would  be  a  sort  of  barrier  between  Russia  and 
British  interests,  adopted  the  principle  that  they  would  support  her, 
however  bad  and  however  infamous  the  government — if  it  answered  the 
purix)se  of  "  British  Interests."  I  am  sick  of  this  talking  of  Russia  ;  I 
say  it  is  mean,  cowardly,  contemptible,  to  be  looking  out  continually 
for  somelx)dy  to  defend  us  from  Russia.  We  can  defend  ourselves 
against  Russia.  Gentlemen,  let  me  say  that,  without  supporting  this 
IX)licy  of  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  I'^uropc,  neither  I  nor  any  other 
of  my  friends,  nor  the  Liberal  parly  generally,  are  willing  that  any  true 
British  interest  shall  be  impaired,  but  we  believe  that  Great  Britain  is 
ix)werful  enough  to  defend  all  her  interests.  We  believe  no  foreign 
power  will  attack  her,  knowing  that  in  the  event  of  any  attack,  the 
nr(jl>ability  is,  that  such  power  would  get  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 
vV'e  are  impregnable  if  we  are  attacked;  but  if  we  are  to  rush  wildly 
and  foolishly  into  the  wars  of  Europe,  and  mix  as  we  did  in  the  days  of 
the  great  Napoleon,  in  some  fancied  scheme  of  British  interests  that 
will  entail  the  loss  of  many  millions,  of  many  hundreds  of  millions,  of 
money,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  I  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
striking  a  stab  at  the  commercial  prosperity  that  brings  food  and  com- 
fort into  your  homes.  Gentlemen,  don't  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  Liberal  party  are  prepared  to  disband  the  army  and  give  up 
the  navy,  and  act  as  though  we  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  world  in 
which  there  should  be  no  further  war.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  so  ; 
and,  when  the  Tories  talk,  they  talk  as  though  the  I^iberal  party  had 
not  kept  up  the  army  au<l  navy,  just  as  well  as  they.  You  would  suppose, 
when  you  see  them  (lying  that  "  Union-jack,"  that  they  were  the  only 

[)eople  who  attended  to  the  army  and  navy.  I  have  facts,  which,  if  I 
lad  time  to  go  into  I  would  read,  to  show  that  that  is  not  so.  Take 
the  navy,  for  mstance.  When  the  present  Government  came  into  power 
they  said  we  had  a  phantom  fleet.  Now,  then,  they  have  had  the 
management  of  the  navy  for  six  years,  and. I  will  tell  you  what  are  the 
facts  as  I  can  vouch,  and  I  wish  you  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the  Tories 
talk  as  though  we,  the  Liberal  party,  neglected  the  navy  as  a  great 
source  of  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Tory  party  has  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  the  money  in  making  up  for  the  deficiences  of  the  Lif>eral 
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party.  The  Liberals  left  the  Tories  29  armoured  diips  in  commisaon  in 
1874,  and  on  ist  Jan,,  1879 — the  last  dates  I  can  give — after  the  Tories 
had  been  in  power  for  five  years  there  were  only  28  iron-armoored  ships 
in  commission,  although  they  had  spent  one  and  a  quarter  millions  more 
every  year  upon  them  than  the  Liberals.  Now,  I  will  give  you  another 
fact,  that  the  Government,  after  spending  more  money  as  I  have  told 
you  upon  the  na\'y  than  the  Liberals,  have  onfy  built  43,221  tons  of 
ironclads  in  dx  years,  against  60,000  tons  built  bf  the  Liberals  in  five 
years.  The  Liberals  finished  16  ironclads,  built  seven  new  ones,  and 
left  six  for  the  Tories  to  finish.  Only  five  of  these  have  been  finished, 
eleven  are  building,  and  the  Tories  have  not  built  a  single  ircmclad  fii 
their  own  construction  during  the  past  six  years  they  have  been  in  office. 
That  is  only  one  sample  of  the  way  in  which  these  men  have  s^eolL  so 
much  money,  and  we  have  got  nothing  for  it ;  and,  as  for  the  army, 
why,  they  went  into  a  war  and  sent  out  a  lot  of  lads  idio  were 
even  younger  than  the  Lieutenant  in  the  iith  Hussars.  And  yet, 
although  they  have  an  army  and  nav)',  both  in  a  positim,  certainly  not 
as  satisfactory  as  when  they  came  into  oflice,  they  turn  round  upon  us 
and  seem  to  suppose  we  were  neglectii^  the  service.  I  believe  that  war, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  avcnded  at  the  pr&ent  time,  and  we  must  hare 
soldiers,  but  I  am  opposed  to  having  a  great  number  of  generals  and 
colonels  ;  I  want  to  luve  it  well-managed  and  properly  offiisefed,  but  I 
don't  want  to  have  it  made  an  of^xMtunity  cH  a.  great  amoont  of 
extravagance  and  abuse.  I  want  to  see  them  properly  managed  and 
carried  out,  not  in  the  interests  of  a  particular  cla^  of  society,  bat  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  Gentlemen,  I  may  just  remind  you 
that,  notwithstandii^  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  dnrii^  his  term  of 
office  maintained  the  services  in  perfect  efficiency,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  office — except  only  one  year — he  steadily  reduced  taxation, 
and  the  year  I  have  referred  to  was  the  unfortunate  year  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  when  they  had  a  vote  of  credit  for  £,ifioafioo  for 
preparations,  lest  there  should  be  any  intedaeace  with  British  intetestSL, 
In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1873,  he  reduced 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  j^3,ooo,ooo,  and  the  same  year  he  paid 
j^3,2oo,ooo  for  the  Alabama  claims,  with  wfaidi  his  Government  had 
noihii^  to  do.  In  1874,  the  present  Government  came  into  tbe 
possession,  as  you  all  know,  of  the  £,6jooojOOO  of  a  sorpins  that 
y\i.  Gladstone  left  bdiind  as  the  balance  of  taxation  over  revenue,  and 
they  proceeded  to  repeal  the  sogu*  duties,  and  rednced  the  income  tax 
oat  fk  this  surplus  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  bat  since  that  time  they  have  not 
tedoced  taxes,  bat  put  them  on.  I  will  tell  fan  what  taxes  they  have 
put  on  up  to  the  present  time.  Tli^  pat  on  £St5POjooo  of  incnne  tax 
a  year  ;  they  put  on  jCjSPjooo  upon  tobacco,  ;^iOQ,ooo  upon  dogE,  and 
they  have  just  now  pot  on  what  they  call  ^750,000  upon  Probate  dmQr, 
but  I  believe  it  will  produce  a  good  deal  more.  Beades  this  increase 
they  have  spent  twdve  miDkiDs  by  those  foofidi  acts  in  sending  a. 
number  of  vcssds  up  and  down  dhe  I>ardandles  until  all  Eorope 
laughed  at  them.  They  have  only  paid  fanr  millions  of  that  sum  back 
s^ain,  and  thqr  are  e^fat:  millions  bdiind  at  tibe  present  momenl^ 
Before  I  sit  down  I  must  give  you  an  iiwganre  of  the  wnqr  in  which  thqr 
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tax  you,  Ijecause  I  want  every  man  in  Burnley  to  understand  what  the 
Probate  duties  are.  You  know  first  of  all  that  on  all  property  which  is 
bequeathed  by  any  man  to  his  children,  there  is  what  is  called  a  legacy 
duty  to  pay.  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the  origin  of  this  duty. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  the  great  Tory 
Minister,  was  in  power,  he  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  impose  legacy  duty  upon  all  kinds  of  property,  lx)th  personal  property 
and  freehold  land.  What  do  you  suppose  the  Tories  did  in  those  days  ? 
When  this  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Tories  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  and  adopted  the  one  part  imposing  a  legacy  duty  ujwn 
personal  property,  but  they  rejected  the  part  imposing  a  succession  duty 
upon  their  own  estates.  In  addition  to  these  legacy  duties,  there  was  a 
probate  duty,  which  was  also  chargeable  upon  personal  estates,  but 
not  upon  land.  Now  I  can  tell  you  that  up  to  1852,  the  land  in  this 
country  did  not  pay  a  single  penny  in  any  kind  of  duty,  and  since  then 
it  has  paid  a  small  sum  of  money  in  what  are  called  succession  duties, 
which  are  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  legacy  duties.  During  the  last 
80  or  100  years,  personal  property  has  paid  ;if  i8o,ooo,cxx)  sterling, 
while  landed  property  has  only  paid,  since  1852,  the  sum  of  17I 
millions  sterling.  In  1876-7,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  a  return — 
there  was  received  for  probate  duty  upon  personal  property, 
;^2,26o,i76;  and  legacy  duty,  ;i^2,840,954 ;  making  a  total  of 
^^5,117,130:  while  succession  duty  upon  all  the  land  in  the  three 
kingdoms  only  paid  the  same  year  ^849,340,  and  yet  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  the  Tory  Government  the  very  last  thing  they  did  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  very  last  measure  of  taxation  they  have  passed — was  to 
increase  the  probate  duty  upon  the  earning  and  saving  of  the  industry 
of  the  country,  and  not  put  an  additional  farthing  upon  the  land  which 
already  goes  almost  scot  free.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  when 
that  proposal  was  made,  I,  as  your  member,  stood  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  protested  against  the  duties.  To  show  you  how  unjust 
it  is,  I  may  tell  you  that  if  a  tradesman,  after  saving  by  the  greatest  care 
and  industry  £\o,<yX),  leaves  it  to  his  family,  they  will  have  to  pay 
legacy  duty  £\<X),  and  the  probate  duty  woukl  be  £'2.00  on  the  old 
scale,  but  now  it  is  ;i^275,  so  that  in  those  circumstances  the  tradesman 
would  have  to  pay  ;^375,  while  the  landowner  for  ;^io,ooo  worth  of 
land,  would  only  have  to  pay  about  ^^50.  I  say  it  is  a  gross  shame. 
And  it  shows  that  the  Tories  are  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  taxation 
of  the  country  in  a  fair  and  just  manner.  I  have  s])oken  to  you  too 
long.  There  are  friends  on  the  platform  who  will  speak  to  you  with 
^.trtt  effect,  I  am  sure.  I  have  been  very  glad  to  address  this  remarkable 
meeting  of  my  constituents.  When  I  look  round  and  see  a  number  of 
men  with  intelligent  faces  and  with  earnest  looks,  I  feel  as  sure  as  I 
stand  upon  this  platform  that  the  election  rests  in  your  hands.  If  each 
of  you  will  not  only  give  me  your  support,  Init  will  also  assist  in  bringing 
up  others  to  the  poll — if  you  will  assist  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  the 
doubtful  some  of  those  strong  arguments  which  i  think  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  the  working  classes  at  the  present  time,  it  would,  I  am 
sure,  help  to  swell  the  majority  that  we  should  like  to  obtain  at  the  poll, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted.     I  want  to  go  back  to  Parliament   with  the 
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conviction  that  I  enjoy  your  confidence,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  as  the 
representative  of  any  section,  but  because  I  feel  I  have  been  selected  as 
your  candidate  by  the  common  wish  and  the  desire  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  by  no  clique  and  no  individual  imposing  upon  you.  I  want  to  feel 
that  I  shall  receive,  and  to  be  able  to  consider  the  support  of  the  general 
body  of  my  constituents,  so  that  I  shall  feel  I  can  speak  with  con- 
fidence in  their  name ;  and  though,  gentlemen,  it  may  happen  that, 
notwithstanding  my  constant  support  of  the  sister  country — in  which  I 
have  taken  so  much  interest — although  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, in  the  interests  of  both  England  and  Ireland  given  my  votes.  In 
addition  to  that — believing  as  I  do  in  the  great  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty — I  have  supported  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
have  never  given  a  vote  of  a  persecuting  or  unjust  character.  If,  gentle- 
men, notwithstanding  all  that,  I  am  opposed  by  a  section  of  the  electors 
who  think  fit — in  spite  of  my  ser\-ices  to  Ireland,  and  in  spite  of  my 
endeavour  to  promote  religious  equality  and  justice  for  them — if  they 
think  fit  to  record  their  votes  against  me,  I  tnist  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  Burnley,  and  of  my  constituents,  will  show  that  no 
section,  no  minority,  can  put  me  out  of  Parliament.  But  I  say  to  you, 
the  intelligent  and  independent  men  of  Burnley — I  wish  that  my  voice 
could  reach  out  of  this  room,  but  you  know  the  circumstances — I  trust 
there  will  be  such  a  majority  at  the  ensuing  poll  as  will  show  that  no 
individual  shall  dictate  who  is  to  be  the  member  for  Burnley. 


No.  VIII. 

Anmial  Address  to  his  Constituents,  delivered  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Burnley,  Nov.  28,  1881. 

Mr.  Mayor,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  suppose  that  some  of  you  heard, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  read,  the  admirable  speech  which 
Lord  Ilarlington  delivered  at  Blackljurn  on  Saturday  night.  I  was  un- 
fortunately prevented  being  at  Blackburn  to  support  Lord  Hartington, 
but  I  have  this  morning  read  his  speech  with  the  most  perfect  admiration 
and  satisfaction.  I  think  that  we,  as  electors  of  this  division  of 
Lancashire,  are  indeed  privileged  to  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  a 
statesman  of  such  distinguished  ability — by  one  who  is  connected  with 
this  county  by  property  and  other  relationships,  and  who  worthily 
represents  a  distinguished  family  of  this  country,  a  great  family  which, 
over  several  generations,  have  nobly  held  up  the  flag  of  Liberalism, 
progress,  and  reform.  Gentlemen,  I  have  read  Lord  Hartington's 
speech  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  in  regard  to  India  with  the  most 
unbounded  satisfaction.  I  have  felt  that  his  justification  of  the  policy 
pursued  l)y  her  Majesty's  Government  was  so  complete  that  it  would  be 
utterly  unnecessar}'  for  me  to  travel  over  ground  which  he  has  occupied 
with  such  great  ability,  and,  therefore,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  relieved,  in 
some  measure,  from  discussing  these  questions  which  Lord  Hartington 
has  so  ably  brought  before  the  public.       I  can  only  say  that  I  hope 
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everybody  who,  at  present,  may  not  have  read  Lord  Hartington's  speech, 
will  take  care  to  read  it  carefully,  and  place  it  under  your  careful  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  one  of  those  political  pabulums  upon  which  politicians 
may  feed  to  their  political  health.  Gentlemen,  I  must  say  something^ 
about  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to  which  my  friend,  the  Mayor,  has 
alluded.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  and  unprecedented  session.  It  was 
very  long,  very  wearisome,  and  it  entailed  very  heavy  labours.  It  lasted 
from  Jan.  6th  to  the  27th  of  August,  and  I  suppose  everybody  was  tired 
of  it.  I  was,  and  I  daresay  you  were  also.  Well,  gentlemen,  although 
it  was  a  long  and  tedious  session,  I  am  glad  that  it  was  not  a  barren 
session.  We  did  pass  one  great  measure  which  will  add  to  the  lustre  of 
the  name  of  our  distinguished  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  believe  the 
Irish  Land  Act  will  make  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a  remarkable 
session  in  the  future  history  of  this  kingdom.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
session  was  not  altogether  one  of  satisfaction.  It  was  a  session  in  which 
there  were  a  great  many  deplorable  incidents,  and  incidents  which,  in 
my  judgment,  tended  to  discredit  Parliament  and  lower  the  character  of 
the  representatives  of  the  British  people.  W'e  had  to  contend  against  a 
small  body  of  men  in  our  midst  who  were  rebels  against  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  A  certain  section  of  the  Irish  members  used, 
I  may  say  prostituted,  the  forms  of  the  House  and  the  rights  of  minorities, 
by  turning  them  into  means  of  obstruction,  warfare  and  disturbance. 
These  gentlemen  wearied  and  disgusted  all  the  other  members  of  the 
House.  They  wasted  days  and  weeks  of  valuable  Parliamentary  time, 
and  they  sought  to  make  Parliamentary  government  impossible.  Gentle- 
men, this  state  of  things  cannot  continue.  We  will  not  stand  it  in 
Parliament,  gentlemen.  We  will  not  allow  that  a  certain  section  of 
members  shall  stop  the  business  of  the  people,  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
because  they  choose  to  obstruct  Parliamentary  proceedings.  Well, 
gentlemen,  the  House  of  Commons  has  the  power,  there  is  no  doubt,  if 
it  chooses  to  exert  it,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  interference  with  its  proceed- 
ings. How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Well,  there  are  two  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it.  One  is  by  limiting  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  by  crushing  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  which  are  the  inestimable  heritage  pf  freedom. 
The  other  course  is  to  silence  the  offenders  themselves.  Gentlemen,  I 
am  in  favour  of  the  latter  course.  I  say  if  men  are  elected  to  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  seek  to  make  the 
action  of  that  assembly  impossible,  they  must  be  silenced.  Gentlemen, 
we  did  something  in  that  direction  in  last  session.  W'e  passed  a  resolution 
under  which  the  Speaker  might  "  name  "  a  member  who  was  guilty  of 
wilful  and  persistent  obstruction,  or  who  disregarded  the  ruling  of  the 
chair  ;  on  the  vote  of  the  House  that  member  could  be  suspended  during 
the  remainder  of  that  sitting.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Speaker  felt  that  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  under  which 
this  power  was  conferred  upon  him,  were  too  restrictive,  placed  too 
great  a  limit  on  his  discretion,  or  that  the  Speaker,  with  that  remarkable 
kind-heartedness  and  goodness  of  disposition  which  distinguishes  him, 
may  have  been  reluctant  to  act,  except  in  the  last  resource  upon 
the  ix)wers  conferred  upon  him.  But  it  is  certain  that  those 
gentlemen   were    allowed   to    go   on   to   a   verj'  great   extent    indeed 
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before  they  were  "named,"  and  when  that  course  was  adopted 
the  punishment  was  a  mere  farce.  They  were  suspended  for  one 
night,  and  the  next  night  they  came  in  ready  to  play  the  same  game 
over  again.  I  have  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  these  obstructives  in 
Parliament.  I  would  give  the  Speaker  greater  discretion,  greater  power, 
leave  more  to  his  judgment,  for  the  time  you  have  to  deal  with  a  pres- 
sing and  urgent  necessity,  and  if  he  sees  that  a  man  is  intentionally 
doing  what  he  knows  is  with  a  view  of  obstructing  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  and  destroying  the  power  of  the  legislature,  then  let  the 
Speaker  "  name  "  him,  and  if  he  "  names  "  him,  then  leave  it  to  the 
majority  of  the  House,  but  if  the  House  vote  that  that  member  has  been 
guilty  of  obstruction,  let  him  be  suspended  not  for  one  night,  but  for  the 
whole  Session,  or  until  the  House  should  otherwise  determine.  Now  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  believe  if  we  determine  to  take  that  course  these 
gentlemen  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  suspended  for  the  Session, 
and  if  one  or  two  were  suspended  the  evil  would  be  cured.  I  agree 
entirely  with  some  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the  Tunes  news- 
paper a  few  days  ago.  The  writer  in  a  leading  article  said,  referring  to 
Parliamentary  obstruction,  "  We  cannot  but  hope  that  when  the  subject 
comes  to  be  seriously  examined  by  the  Cabinet  it  will  recognise  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  dealing  with  it,  not  so  much  by  a  merely 
mechanical  apparatus  of  rules  and  forms  of  procedure  as  by  strengthen- 
ing the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  act  in  a  summary  manner 
for  the  vindication  of  its  authority."  Gentlemen,  these  are  entirely  my 
views.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  present 
have  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty, 
but  whatever  their  proposals  may  be,  I  venture  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
discussed  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit,  that  they  will  not  be  made  means 
of  party  debate  and  opposition  ;  and  I  further  hope  that  great  care  will 
be  taken  to  guard  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  invaluable  rights  of 
minorities  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  may  not  always  have  a  good 
sound  Liberal  Government  such  as  we  have  at  present.  So  far  as  this, 
gentlemen,  is  concerned,  1  daresay  many  of  you  may  suppose  that 
it  matters  very  little  whether  the  minority  have  power  of  checking  the 
proceedings  of  the  present  Government,  and  I  am  almost  prepared  to  say, 
having  the  confidence  that  I  feel  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  political 
judgment,  in  his  high  sense  of  political  justice,  and  in  his  marvellous 
intellectual  power,  that  I  believe,  if  the  Government  of  this  country 
were  left  in  his  hands  absolutely  without  check  of  Parliament  for  three 
years  we  should  have  a  series  of  wise  and  beneficent  measures.  But, 
gentlemen,  we  Radicals  do  not  believe  in  despotism,  even  if  it  is  a  wise 
and  beneficent  despotism.  I  believe  that  the  people  are  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  power.  That  is  the  doctrine  held  by  the  great 
Liberal  party.  We  believe  in  a  popular  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
believe  and  require  that  the  voices  of  the  representatives  of  popular 
constituencies  shall  be  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  I  say 
that  we  shall  not  always  have  a  good  sound  Liberal  Government.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not.  Liberal  Governments  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  we 
may  have  a  Tory  Government  again.     I  have  sat  in  Parliament  as  your 
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representative  when  a  Tory  Government  was  in  power.  I  recollect 
seeing  that  Government  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  used  to  call  it  a  "mechanical  majority,"  for  it  did 
whatever  Lord  Beaconsfield  wished  it  to  do  ;  and  my  experience  of 
sitting  in  the  House  with  a  Tory  Government  with  a  mechanical 
majority,  makes  me  very  reluctant  to  throw  away  any  of  the  arms 
of  Parliamentary  warfare  belonging  to  a  minority.  I  will  give  you  a 
few  instances.  You  will  remember  that  the  Tory  Government  brought 
in  a  Cattle  Plague  Bill,  with  a  good  object  in  view.  But  the  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  cattle  were  so  severe  that  if  they  had  been 
carried  out  the  effect  of  it  would  have  been  to  limit  the  importation 
of  cattle  and  dead  meat,  and  then  you  would  have  had  the  price  of  beef 
and  mutton  considerably  raised.  And  it  was  under  the  extreme  terms 
■of  this  restriction — which  was  another  mode  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  farmers  by  practically  stopping  the  importation  of  cattle  and 
food — that  a  number  of  us  in  the  minority  opposed  that  Bill. 
There  was  the  Right  Hon.  \V.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, myself,  and  other  members,  who  used  the  forms  of  the  House  as 
far  as  we  could,  in  persistently  opposing  this  Bill,  and  the  result  was, 
that  we  forced  a  concession  from  the  Government,  and  the  Bill  when  it 
passed  did  not  contain  those  provisions  which  would  have  tended  to 
injuriously  affect  the  supply  of  food.  There  was  another  case — the 
Army  Regulation  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  myself  were  active  in 
the  opposition  to  that  Bill,  and  pressed  the  forms  of  the  House  to  such 
a  point,  that  we  were  charged  with  obstruction.  But  why  ?  We  said 
that  the  Bill  was  a  bad  Bill,  for  it  included  in  its  provisions  severe 
penalties^  of  a  character  that  we  thought  would  injure  the  British  Army. 
We  struggled  against  it,  and  at  length  we  made  that  Tory  Goverment 
yield.  We  improved  the  Bill,  and  prepared  a  way  for  what  we  now 
have  seen  done  by  a  Liberal  Government — we  have  done  away  with 
that  reproach  to  the  British  Army,  under  which  the  British  soldier  was 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  flogging.  Then  there  was  the  County  Govern- 
ment Bill,  which  was  brought  in  twice  in  two  sessions  of  the  late 
Government.  It  was  a  most  objectionable  Bill,  denying  the  rights  of 
the  ratepayers  to  have  their  representatives  on  County  Boards.  A  small 
minority  opposed  that  Bill.  Again  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. We  opposed  it  in  two  sessions,  and  succeeded  in  both  sessions, 
and  the  Bill  was  never  carried.  If  it  had  been,  you  would  have  had  a 
Bill  which  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  legislation.  But  the  course 
is  now  clear,  and  \  have  no  doubt  the  Government  will  bring  forward, 
and  I  trust  carry,  a  reform  in  County  Government.  There  is  no  party 
more  interested  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  minorities  than  the  Radical 
party.  If  you  look  back  to  the  history  of  all  great  questions,  you  will 
find  in  the  first  instance  they  start  with  minorities.  The  first  is  an 
agitation  amongst  the  people  in  the  country.  Gradually  public  opinion 
is  formed,  and  then  that  opinion  is  represented  by  a  small  section  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  it  is  condemned  by  all  other  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  minority  struggles,  and  it  makes 
use  of  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  cause  Parliament  to  con- 
sider the  question  in  all  its  interests,  and  ultimately  it  succeeds.     Look 
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at  the  case  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
young  poUtician,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  I 
recollect  our  representatives  in  Parliament,  a  very  small  number,  con- 
stantly brought  the  question  under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  using  the 
forms  of  the  House.  That  small  portion  were  headed  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright.  The  feeling  in  Parliament  was  so  strong,  that  these 
men,  who  are  now  associated  in  the  history  of  the  country,  to  whom  we 
are  all  grateful,  and  whose  names  are  now  household  words,  and  who 
are  spoken  of  with  reverence  and  affection — these  men  were  charged  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  being  incendiaries,  of  setting  class  against 
class,  and  at  one  time  the  discussion  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent, 
that  even  Sir  Robert  Peel,  carried  away  by  a  momentary  feeling  of 
excitement,  for  which  he  afterwards  apologised,  charged  Mr.  Cobden 
himself  with  inciting  to  personal  assassination.  So  strong  were  the 
feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Bright  was  hooted  down 
by  the  House,  and  refused  to  be  heard  by  an  intolerant  majority.  But, 
gentlemen,  are  you  going  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  minority  to  be 
able  to  act  in  future  ?  If  the  House  had  had  that  power,  they  would 
have  shut  the  mouth  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  would  have  crushed  them,  and  the  progress  of  that 
measure  would  have  been  put  back  for  some  time  at  least.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  wish  you  to  remember  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  means 
of  educating  the  people  politically.  A  man  speaks  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  may  be  he  represents  a  minority,  and  his  words  are  carried 
all  over  the  country.  These  are  very  powerful  means  of  political  educa- 
tion, and  I  think  it  would  do  great  mischief  if  they  were  in  any  way 
crushed.  But,  Parliament  has  another  great  duty.  It  is  the  grand  in- 
quest of  the  nation,  and  if  any  section  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  any 
grievance,  they  have  a  right  to  come  to  this  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
and  claim  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  hearing  of  their  grievances. 
Are  you  going  to  shut  up  that  minority  ?  Well,  gentlemen,  people  say 
that  we  do  not  pass  a  sufficient  number  of  Bills.  I  remember  Sir 
William  Harcourt  talking  about  grandmotherly  legislation.  I  think  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that.  But  I  say  this,  that  very  often 
Bills  are  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  prepared  by  the 
permanent  servants  of  the  Crown,  under  the  natural  influence 
of  their  departmental  feelings,  and  these  Bills  contain  clauses  which 
would  tend  to  increase  salaries  and  pensions,  and  the  expenditure 
is  continually  increased  by  Bills  that  are  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Gentlemen,  I  think  those  Bills  ought  to  be  checked, 
and  carefully  watched.  Then  there  are  the  estimates.  Are  you 
going  to  reject  an  examination  of  these  estimates  ?  I  can  tell  you  that 
these  permanent  servants  of  the  Crown,  who  are  a  very  powerful  body, 
dislike  Parliamentary  criticism  on  bills  prepared  by  the  department,  and 
of  the  estimates  of  the  department.  I  speak  of  these  without  refer- 
ence to  politics.  For  whatever  Government  may  be  in  power,  these 
most  able  men,  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Crown,  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  called  the  spending  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  said  they  were 
always  awake  to  their  own  interests — when  the  country  slept  they  always 
took  advantage  of  it.     There  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  argument 
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used  lately.  It  has  been  snid  that  the  members  of  Parliament  now  are 
very  different  from  members  of  Parliament  formerly.  Of  course  they 
are.  You  do  not  suppose  that  members  of  rotten  boroughs  are  likely  to 
be  the  same  class  of  members  as  those  returned  by  populous  constitu- 
encies ?  Of  course,  popular  members  of  Parliament,  representing 
popular  constituencies,  are  very  different  from  meml)crs  of  rotten 
Ixiroughs.  They  say  many  gentlemen  go  into  Parliament  and  take  an 
intelligent  and  lively  interest  in  politics.  So  much  the  better  for  the 
country.  They  go  further  and  say  these  gentlemen  who  take  an  anxious 
interest  in  politics  are  able  to  speak  and  take  part  in  debates  of  the 
House.  I  say,  so  much  the  better.  But  the  argument  is  :  we  must  gag 
these  popular  representatives  by  the  cloture.  I  hate  the  very  name  of 
cloture.  It  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  British  Parliament.  What  does 
it  mean  ?  If  we  have  a  small  minority  in  the  House  who  want  to  dis- 
cuss a  question,  the  majority  can  gag  them.  They  would  have  stopped 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Question  [in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  would 
stop  any  other  agitation  in  the  House.  But  they  say  we  must  apply  it 
to  great  debates,  to  prevent  them  being  prolonged  to  a  great  extent. 
What  is  the  fact  about  these  great  debates  ?  The  longest  debate  that 
has  occurred  in  my  experience — I  think  it  was  a  debate  extending  five 
days.  (I  do  not  know  whether  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  Ughtred,  can  recol- 
lect a  longer.)  Iwill  tell  you  what  happened.  It  isgenerally  arranged  that 
two  members  of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  two  members  from  the  front 
Opposition  Bench  should  speak  each  evening  during  the  debate.  These 
gentlemen  speak  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  I  have  heard  front  Benchmen  speak  alx)ve  two  hours,  to  the  disgust 
and  impatience  of  the  House.  If  the  Front  Bench  element  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  occupy  four,  five,  or  six  hours  each  evening  on  these 
great  debates,  where  do  you  suppose  the  members  of  the  popular  con- 
stituencies can  have  their  views  represented  ?  I  am  not  complaining 
myself  that  I  have  not  been  properly  treated.  I  have  been  well  treated. 
I  have  no  complaint  to  make  myself,  but  there  are  many  men  quite  as, 
or  more  able  than  myself  who  have  a  right  to  complain.  I  have  seen, 
in  these  great  debates,  when  a  man  has  sat  down,  as  many  as  twenty 
members  jump  up  like  partridges  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  speaker,  and 
one  of  my  friends,  who  had  jumped  up  for  several  nights,  said  he  had 
been  engaged  in  calisthenic  exercises.  I  know  many  men  well  fitted  to 
take  part  in  debates  with  a  right,  representing  great  constituences,  to 
have  their  voices  heard,  who  are  crushed  out.  Instead  of  the  cloture  I 
■would  propose  a  much  more  excellent  way.  I  say,  cut  down  the  length 
of  speeches.  Fix  a  time,  say  half  an  hour,  over  which  men  are  not  to 
talk,  to  apply  to  all  alike — front  Benchmen  as  well  as  independent  mem- 
bers— and  you  will  probably  have  better  speeches  ifthey  do  not  occupy  so 
long  a  time.  Gentlemen,  no  doubt  the  House  of  Commons  has  too 
much  to  do.  Upon  that  we  all  agree — it  is  overworked.  But  how  are 
we  to  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  ?  This  is  the  great  question  of  the 
day.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  think  it  ought  to  be  relieved,  and  I  am  glad 
to  meet  my  constituents  and  to  ask  them  to  support  me  in  my  views  upon 
this  matter.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  commence  de-cen- 
Iralising  the  business  of  this  country.     It  was  once  said  of  the  Crown 
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what  I  would  apply  to  centralisation — that  its  power  had  increased,  was 
Increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  I  think  that  we  have  reason  to 
regret  that  local  government  and  responsibility  has  l)een  sacrificed  in 
return  for  bribes  from  the  national  exchequer.  I  believe  these  grants 
from  the  exchequer  are,  in  the  end,  no  relief.  They  withdraw  many 
motives  for  economy  in  the  puljlic  expenditure,  and  I  believe,  also,  they 
destroy  local  patriotism.  Gentlemen,  could  anything  be  more  degrading 
to  the  character  of  men  of  great  ability  and  earnestness,  when  they  want 
to  make  an  improvement,  that  they  cannot  do  it  without  being  controlled 
by  the  officials  at  London  ?  Do  you  think  that  is  right  ?  A  member  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  has  said  that  that  Board  wished  to  spend  20s. 
on  some  public  improvement,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  done  at 
once.  They  wrote  up  to  London  at  once,  and  Mr.  Read  said  that  the 
correspondence  about  that  lasted  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  when  at 
length  the  Local  Government  Board  agreed  that  the  Guardians  should 
spend  this  sum,  the  time  was  passed  when  it  should  have  been  done, 
and  it  was  then  useless  to  spend  it.  What  I  want  to  see  is  that 
our  local  authorities  should  have  increased  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  I  want  to  see  County  Boards  established  of  sufficient 
authority,  and  having  devolved  upon  them  sufficient  duty,  to  relieve 
in  this  way  the  burden  upon  Parliament.  I  think  also  that  we 
may  very  properly  have  some  arrangement,  both  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  under  which  certain  local  matters  could  be  dealt  with  in  the 
capitals  of  these  countries  instead  of  in  London.  I  also  think  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  private  legislation,  for  which  I  think  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  very  well  fitted.  I  would  suggest  another 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  House,  namely,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Grand  Committees,  which  would  have  to  investigate  the 
estimates  as  they  are  laid  before  Parliament.  At  present,  having  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  former  years  in  the  discussion  of  the  estimates, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  arrangements  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  not  satisfactory.  Very  often  the  estimates  are  debated  to 
inordinate  length  in  regard  to  very  small  items,  and  in  consequence  very 
large  items  are  passed  amounting  to  millions  of  money  after  half  past 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  in  a  thin  House,  where  nobody  takes  any  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  that  large 
select  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  appointed,  one 
for  the  army,  another  for  the  navy,  and  one  for  the  civil  service  depart- 
ment. These  committees  to  go  through  the  estimates  and  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was 
concerned  in  Committee  of  Supply  there  should  be  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  details  required  to  be  gone  through.  I  believe  that 
would  tend  to  economy,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government 
against  the  spending  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  tend  to  render  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  recommend  large  amounts  of  public 
expenditure.  And  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  or  some  other  way, 
we  shall  have  very  shortly  to  grapple  with  the  enormous  expenditure 
under  which  this  country  is  suffering  at  the  present  moment.  The 
"  bloated  expenditure "  for  the  present  year  was  84  to  85  millions 
sterling,  a  sum  which  is  altogether  in  my  judgment  an  amount   that 
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ought  to  l»e  unnecessary  for  the  Government  of  this  country.  But  it 
must  l)e  remembered  that  in  that  sum  there  is  a  very  large  expenditure 
which  is  a  legacy  from  the  former  Tory  Government.  It  is  not  the 
present  Government  which  has  started  the  expenditure,  and  in  speaking 
from  this  platform  on  former  occasions,  I  have  said  that  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  went  out  of  power  they  would  leave  a  large 
amount  to  l>e  paid  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  estimates  have  swollen  to 
such  an  enormous  extent.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  in  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  expenditure,  and  if  Parliament  will  give  themselves 
full  determination  to  deal  with  these  "  bloated  estimates,"  I  believe  we 
might  save  millions  of  money  and  still  retain  the  country  in  a  perfectly 
safe  state  of  defence.  Whilst  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this 
obstruction  to  public  business,  and  while  people  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  gagging  the  members  for  popular  constituencies,  let  me  remind 
you  that  there  is  an  obstructive  power  in  the  country,  which  does  far 
more  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  nation  than  any  speeches  from 
members  of  popular  constituencies.  This  is  the  House  of  Lords, 
gentlemen.  The  House  of  Lords  has  continually  wasted  public  time. 
I  may  tell  you  that  within  my  experience  we  have  spent  many  hours, 
nay,  many  weeks,  upon  public  measures  that  have  been  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  they  have  "  amended  "  them,  as  they  call  it,  but 
really  they  have  emasculated  them  or  turned  them  out  with  contempt, 
and  then  we  have  had  to  start  again.  Gentlemen,  we  have  this  great 
Irish  Land  Act.  We  gave  very  great  attention  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  spent  many  days  and  weeks  upon  it,  and  then  it  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  in  the  power  of  Lord  Salisbury.  If  he 
had  been  so  minded  he  could  have  thrown  it  out,  and  our  labour  would 
have  gone  for  nothing.  Gentlemen,  Lord  Salisbury  tried  it  on,  you 
know — tried  to  damage  it  as  much  as  he  could,  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  firm.  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  give  way.  And  the  Lords  did  give 
way.  The  result  was  that  the  Bill  was  passed.  But  the  Lords  had 
the  power,  if  they  had  been  so  minded,  and  if  Lord  Salisbury  had 
been  so  minded,  to  have  thrown  it  out.  Do  you  think  they 
ought  to  have  had  that  power?  Lord  .Salisbury  has  been  mak- 
ing some  remarks  of  a  very  offensive  character  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  has  coupled  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  with  that  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  saying  that  they  were  both  advocates  of  public  plunder. 
Gentlemen,  I  think-  with  very  much  greater  propriety  Lord  .Salisbury's 
name  could  be  coupled  with  Mr.  Parnell's  name.  They  both 
hate  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Lord  Salisbury  says  it  plunders  the 
landowners,  whilst  Mr.  Parnell  says  it  is  unjust  to  the  tenants.  They 
both  hate  and  denounce  it,  and  both  denounce  Mr.  Gladstone. 
What  is  the  difference  then,  gentlemen  ?  In  what  do  they  differ  ? 
Mr.  Parnell  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
has  not.  I  say  that  Lord  .Salisbury,  if  he  did  believe  that  this  was  an 
act  of  plunder,  was  bound,  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  to  oppose  it.  But 
he  did  not  do  it,  gentlemen,  because  he  knew  that  if  he  had  gone  against 
the  House  of  Commons  on  that  occasion,  he  would  have  put  a  terrible 
strain  upon  the  Upper  Chamber.    Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  only  a  question 
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.of  time,  and  there  must  be  some  reform — I  do  not  say  what — in  the 
Upper  Chamber,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  into  more  complete  accord 
with  the  feeHngs  of  the  day.  I  have  spoken  of  the  ParnelHte  section  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  rebels,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  believe 
that  section  only  represents  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
There  is  a  civil  war  in  Ireland.  Not  the  less  is  that  so  because  you  do 
not  see  armed  bodies  of  insurgents  entering  the  field  and  fighting  against 
the  British  flag.  It  is  a  land  war,  and  that  has  been  going  on  for  genera- 
tions, and  until  this  great  Irish  Land  Act  was  passed,  which  has  just 
been  carried,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  worst  elements  of  the 
land  struggle  were  allowed  to  remain  untouched.  We  cannot  judge  of 
the  present  position  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  position  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  Ireland,  without  looking  back  at  some  of  the  past  history  of 
this  land  war  between  landlords  and  tenants.  We  find  that  in  many 
districts  of  the  country,  tenants  were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
owners. We  find  that  the  improvements  made  by  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  tenants,  were  confiscated  by  the  landowners  in  increased 
rent.  We  know  that  millions  of  money  every  year  were  drawn  out  of 
the  country  of  Ireland  by  absentee  landlords,  and  spent  in  London  or  in 
foreign  countries,  while  the  wretched  tenantry  were  starving  at  home ; 
paying  their  rent  which  left  them  nothing  but  misery.  We  know  that 
from  time  to  time  thousands  of  evictions  took  place,  and  the  landowners 
sent  thousands  of  families  into  death,  the  workhouse,  or  exile.  These 
were  the  weapons  that  were  used  in  the  frightful  land  war,  which  the 
landlords  had  for  generations  used  against  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
The  landlords  have  been  met  by  assassination,  by  the  most  horrible  and 
cruel  crimes,  such  as  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and  certainly  created 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  the  feelings  of  the  utmost  disgust  and  horror. 
But  the  present  Government  are  not  responsible  for  all  this.  They  did 
not  create  this  land  war,  but  it  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  previous 
to  their  entering  office.  So  far  as  the  Liberal  party  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  said  that  they,  at  all  events,  did  from  time  to  time  pass  great 
measures,  having  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  passed  a  great  measure,  which  gave  to 
the  great  body  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  religious  freedom  and  religious 
right,  and  the  Liberal  party  has  continually  given  to  the  Irish  people 
civil  rights.  They  have  repealed  many  of  those  unjust  laws,  which  in 
former  generations  tended  to  excite,  irritate,  and  injure  the  population  of 
Ireland.  Therefore,  it  is  altogether  preposterous  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories,  to  charge  the  present  Government  with  being  responsible  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  that  country.  I  believe  that  all  parties  in 
England,  all  Governments  in  England  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
mistaken  the  true  remedy  of  some  of  the  evils  of  Ireland.  Gentlemen, 
forty  years  ago,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  Irish  tenure,  and  they  reported  that  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish  people 
was,  that  the  farmers  should  have  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  land.  From 
that  day  there  have  been  gentlemen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  constantly  pressed  upon  the  Government  of  the  day, 
that  there  was  great  injustice  being  done  to  the  farmers  in  Ireland,  by 
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he  fact  that  the  landowners  were  exacting  from  them  continually  in- 
creased rents  on  the  improvements  effected  ])y  the  farmers  themselves. 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  if  46  years  ago  such  an  Act  had  been  passed 
as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately  carried,  I  believe  we  should 
have  had  an  entirely  different  state  of  things  at  present.  I  believe  that 
the  land  war  would  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  we  should  have 
had  what  we  want  to  get — a  large  class  of  contented,  industrious,  and 
prosperous  tenantry  in  Ireland,  rejoicing  in  the  connection  between 
Ireland  and  the  British  Crown,  just  as  the  Scotch  people  rejoice  now  in 
the  connection.  But  how  was  this  state  of  things  in  Ireland  which 
prevailed  when  the  present  Government  came  into  power  to  be 
dealt  with  ?  There  were  three  modes  open  to  the  Government. 
The  first  was  coercion ;  the  second,  remedial  measures  without 
coercion ;  and  the  third,  remedial  measures  with  coercion.  The 
first  of  these  modes  was  the  Tory  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  or,  I  might  say,  the  Jim  Lowther  method  of  dealing  with  it. 
It  was  not  the  Liberal  mode,  and  was  never  entertained  for  one  moment 
by  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Bright  gave  these  memorable  words  :  **  force  is 
no  remedy."  What  I  understand  him  to  mean  was  that  force  alone  could 
not  cure  the  evils  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  Government 
did  not  intend  to  use  force  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  maintain  the 
law.  The  second  course  which  was  open  was  one  with  which  many 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  sympathised  ;  but  these  same  members 
were  distinctly  of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Government  were 
bound,  by  means  of  their  ordinary  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  power 
vested  with  them,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  punish 
outrage  and  crime,  and  to  protect  life  and  property.  That  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  do,  and  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  I  have,  even 
for  a  moment,  acted  against  such  a  course.  The  third  mode  of  remedial 
measures  with  coercion  was  the  mode  the  Government,  after  great 
deliberation — I  believe  with  great  reluctance — came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  adopt.  I  believe  that  in  taking  that  course  they  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  think  they  acted  in  accordance  with  the  great  lx)dy  of 
the  public  opinion  in  the  countr}',  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  the 
Government  had  not  taken  the  step  which  they  did,  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  pass  the  remedial  measures  which  they  had  in  their  minds. 
I  advert  to  this  subject  because  I  observe  that  some  of  the  Tories  are 
crying  out  for  more  coercion,  and  I  observe  that  Lord  Hartington,  in 
his  splendid  speech  on  Saturday,  said  :  "  There  is  one  thing  we  have 
avoided,  which  we  will  continue  to  avoid  :  we  will  not  raise — we  will 
not  give  any  excuse  for  raising — the  standard  of  national  enmity  and 
national  hatred."  Gentlemen,  I  think  those  are  statesmanlike  words. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should  deal  with  this  Irish  question  in  that 
spirit.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the  views  which  I  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act,  in  a  letter  to  my 
dear  and  valued  friend.  Dr.  Coultate,  the  President  of  the  Liberal 
Association,  whose  aljsence  we  regret  so  much.  I  said  in  that  letter, 
which  was  published  in  the  Gazette:  "In  the  speech  which  I  delivered 
on  the  Address  I  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  the 
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■wiser  course  to  have  given  the  first  place  to  the  Land  Bill,  rather  than 
to  coercive  measures,  and  subsequent  events  have  confirmed  me  in  that 
lOpinion.  The  Government,  however,  decided  otherwise — no  doubt 
.after  anxious  deliberation — and  I,  therefore,  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
'give  my  support,  although  at  some  sacrifice  of  personal  convictions,  to 
the  course  they  have  decided  upon  taking."  Now,  I  have  acted  upon 
that  during  the  past  session  in  regard  to  this  question,  because  I  knew 
that  the  Government  were  sincerely  anxious  to  pass  a  great  measure  of 
remedy,  and  I  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  Government.  I  could 
not  refuse  to  give  a  vote  in  favour  of  measures  which  they,  upon  their 
responsibility,  recommended  to  Parliament,  although  I  did  so  with  great 
reluctance  and  regret.  Before  we  talk  about  more  coercion,  gentlemen, 
I  think  we  should  be  sure  that  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  likely  to  have 
a  good  effect.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  coercion  has  not  proved  that 
it  is  efficient  in  preventing  crime.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the 
accounts  from  Ireland  show  that  crimes  are  increasing,  and  are  not  pun- 
ished. The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  November  23rd, 
■wrote  :  "  The  revival  of  serious  crime,  and  the  extension  of  lawlessness 
in  the  country,  are  subjects  of  grave  concern  to  all  classes  and  parties. 
Accounts  of  attempts  to  murder,  of  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  of  visits 
■  of  armed  parties  to  the  houses  of  peaceable  farmers,  of  burning  of  hag- 
gards, and  other  injuries  to  property,  and  the  general  refusal  to  pay  rent, 
pour  in  continuously  from  different  parts  of  the  countrj' ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  many  as  they  are,  they  do  not  represent  the  full 
extent  of  the  anarchy  which  prevails.  Many  outrages  are  committed  of 
which  no  report  is  made  public."  He  also  says:  "There  is  a  special 
cause  of  irritation  and  excuse  for  lawlessness  to  the  minds  of  the  populace 
in  the  coercion  which  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  use,  and 
which  has  been  branded  so  constantly  by  Irish  agitators."  I  may  say 
that  when  I  read  these  sickening  lists  of  crimes  in  Ireland,  and  when  I 
find  in  the  accounts  continually  these  words  :  "no  clue  to  the  perpetra- 
tors has  been  discovered,"  I  believe  that  the  Dublin  Castle  authorities  and 
the  constabulary  of  Ireland  are  not  doing  their  duty  in  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  I  cannot  believe  that,  with  the  force  that  we  have 
'  there,  that  all  these  outrages  should  be  committed  and  that  there  should 
be  no  clue  to  the  perpetrator.  What  does  it  mean,  gentlemen  ?  We 
find  that  these  redhanded  murderers  and  these  village  ruffians  who  commit 
these  horrible  deeds  escape,  while  some  wretched  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
connected  with  the  Land  League  is  put  into  prison,  and  the  police  think 
they  have  done  their  duty.  I  was  talking  to  a  Liberal  member  of  the 
Town  Council  in  Liverpool  the  other  day,  and  I  said,  ' '  W^hat  would 
•you  say  if  some  district  of  Liverpool  were  under  an  organised  system  of 
•  robbery,  and  had  been  for  months  ;  in  every  street  property  was  being 
stolen — what  would  you  say  if  the  police  apprehended  nobody  and  could 
find  no  clue  to  anyone,  and  then,  when  you  told  them  that  they  ought 
to  more  efficiently  discharge  their  duty,  they  apprehended  a  pawn- 
broker on  suspicion,  and  put  him  in  gaol  without  trial  ?  Gentlemen, 
.  this  is  a  serious  thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  occupying  the  serious 
attention  of  Government  at  the  present  moment.  I  venture  to  say  that 
ihe  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  execution-of  the 
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ordinary  law  is  distinctly  unsatisfactory,  and  I  agree  with  several 
eminent  statesmen  who,  both  recently  and  formerly,  have  said  they 
were  against  giving  the  Dublin  Executive  these  extraordinary  powers, 
'because  the  officials  of  the  Executive  were  more  apt  to  rely  on  those 
powers  instead  of  calling  upon  the  officials  all  through  the  country  to 
put  the  ordinary  law  into  full  execution.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  serious  difficulty.  No  doubt  the  inflammatory  appeals 
which  are  made  to  this  excited  people,  who  are  told  that  200  or  300  of 
their  "  patriots  "  are  in  prison  on  suspicion  without  trial  will  cause 
popular  indignation  and  resentment.  But  I  have  faith  in  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  and  I  believe  that  every  man  who  is  placed  by  the  authority  of  the 
law  in  a  position  of  security  for  his  industry,  will  become  a  supporter  of 
law  and  order,  and  not  a  supporter  of  these  mischievous  and  evil  men 
who  are  disturbing  the  foundations  of  society.  There  might  have  been 
an  excuse  for  these  men  if  this  great  measure  of  justice  had  not  been 
passed,  but  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  not  patriotic  of  any  Irish  leader  if  he 
does  not  tell  the  Irish  tenants  to  take  advantage  of  this  great  blessing 
which  has  been  given  to  them,  and  to  keep  possession  of  their  holdings 
on  terms  of  such  a  favourable  and  permanent  character.  I  should 
indeed  have  looked  with  great  gloom  upon  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  if  I  thought  we  had  to  rely  on  the  Coercion  laws  alone. 
But  it  may  be  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  Government  may  have 
these  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  speech 
of  Lord  Hartington  that  it  relies  not  so  much  upon  what  we  can  now 
do,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  patience  and  forbearance.  We  cannot  cure 
in  a  day  evils  that  have  been  accumulated  by  the  injustice  of  centuries. 
We  must  give  time  for  the  remedy  to  work,  as  probably  it  will  do.  If 
you  read  the  reports  of  the  Land  Courts  you  will  see  how  great  this 
remedy  is.  The  evidence  given  before  those  Courts  supports  all  we 
have  said  that  for  many  generations  many  of  the  Irish  landowners  have 
Vjeen  exacting  exorbitant  tents  from  the  tenants,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  Land  Courts  have  reduced  the  rents  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  even 
60  per  cent.  I  should  like  you  to  consider  what  that  means.  Take 
one  case.  It  would  appear  that  Archdeacon  Crawford  emigrated  to 
Australia  some  29  years  ago,  leaving  his  agent,  Mr.  George  M'Auliffe, 
in  charge  of  this  property,  and  he  has  not  since  returned.  Previous 
to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  in  the  year  1842,  he  executed  to 
all  the  present  tenants  or  their  predecessors  leases  of  their  holdings  for  a 
term  of  21  years,  and  in  some  few  cases  "for  life  "was  added.  The 
rents  reserved  by  these  leases  may  be  generally  stated  to  have  been 
equal  to  20s.  per  statute  acre.  They  all  expired  in  the  year  1863,  and 
in  1866,  Mr.  M'Auliffe  proceeded  to  have  a  revaluation  of  the  estate. 
Mr.  M'Auliffe  selected  as  valuators  for  the  landlord,  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Brassington  and  Dr.  William  Ritcliffe,  of  Belfast,  and  he  in- 
structed them  to  visit  the  lands  and  estimate  the  then  letting  value  of 
each  holding.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  valuator  represented  the 
tenants  upon  that  occasion.  Mr.  M'Auliffe  having  procured  the 
valuation,  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  by  having,  as  he  has  informed  us, 
had  notices  to  quit  served  upon  the  tenants — all  of  them  on  the  same 
day — and  he  afterwards  had  an  interview  with  the  tenants,  when  he  in- 
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formed  each  of  them  that  the  landlord  required  their  rents  to  be  increased, 
and,  after  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  the  rents  of  all  were 
increased  from  20s.  per  statute  acre  to  about  30s.  per  statute  acre.  The 
effect  was  that  while  the  old  rents  of  14  of  the  tenants  was  £421,  it  was 
increased  in  1866  to  ;i^636,  or  something  like  50  per  cent.  It  was 
reduced  by  the  Land  Courts  to  £46^  a  year.  But  you  will  observe  that 
these  14  tenants  had,  for  over  15  years,  been  paying  to  Archdeacon 
Crawford  £193  a  year  over  what  they  ought  to  have  done  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Land  Court,  and  this  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
nearly  ;^  3, 000  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  these  wretched  tenants  as  a 
return  for  their  efforts  in  improving  their  farms  and  increasing  their 
income,  I  will  give  you  another  case.  It  was  alluded  to  by  my  right 
hon.  friend  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Derby,  on  Saturday  night.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  quoted  the  case  which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  2ist 
November  as  follows  : — A  gentleman  purchased  an  estate  for  ^{^6,000. 
It  contained  615  acres  and  produced  a  net  rental  of  ;i^3 16.  That  is 
pretty  fair  interest  on  money — 5  per  cent,  on  land.  What  happened 
to  that  estate.  It  now  produced  ;!^56o.  The  rent  had  been 
raised  from  £z^(>  to  £s(^i  so  that  the  man  who  bought  the 
estate  got  not  5  per  cent,  but  10  per  cent,  on  his  purchase 
money.  WTiat  was  the  case  with  those  farms  ?  Here  is  one  case. 
The  rent  under  the  lease  was  ;^3i  8s.  3d.,  and  when  it  expired  it  was 
raised  to  £100,  at  which  rent  the  tenant  had  continued  to  hold  it. 
That  was  a  farm  on  which  much  labour  and  capital  had  been  expended, 
buildings  which  must  have  cost  at  least  ;^500  had  been  erected,  and 
other  improvements  had  been  effected  by  the  tenant  unaided  by  the 
landlord.  Here  is  a  man  who  had  a  farm  at  £^i,  who  had  expended 
himself,  without  a  farthing  from  the  landlord,  ;i^500  upon  that  farm, 
and  then  he  had  his  rent  raised  from  ;^3i  to  ;^ioo.  Gentlemen,  we 
have  heard  something  about  the  cry  of  confiscation.  Yes  ;  there  has 
been  confiscation,  but  it  has  not  been  the  landlord's  property,  it  has 
been  the  tenant's.  But  then,  these  landlords  say  they  must  have  com- 
pensation. What  are  they  to  have  compensation  for  ?  There  is 
another  word  quite  as  good  as  compensation,  and  it  is  "  restitution," 
It  was  once  said  by  Mr.  Bright  that  if  Ireland  was  2,000  miles  away 
from  England  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  would  have  settled  this  question 
between  them  and  the  landowners,  who  were  exacting  from  them 
unjust  rent,  Ireland  is  not  2,000  miles  away  from  us,  and  what  have 
we  done  ?  Why,  for  many  years  past  we  have  spent  millions  a  year 
upon  soldiery  and  police  to  back  up  this  land  system,  under  which  the 
tenants  of  Ireland  were  paying  what  are  now  declared  by  the  Land 
Courts  to  be  exorbitant  and  unjust  rents,  and  which  we  have  believed 
and  known  to  have  been  the  main  source  of  the  disturbance  and  diffi- 
culty which  we  had  to  contend  against  in  Ireland.  But,  gentlemen,  by 
the  support  of  our  money  the  landlords  conquered  in  this  land  struggle, 
and  these  rents  continued  until,  fortunately  for  Ireland,  we  had  this 
great  measure  passed  last  session.  But,  if  England  had  not  backed  up 
the  landlords  by  police  and  soldiery,  the  tenants  would  have  conquered 
in  this  land  war,  and  would  have  settled  the  matter  between  themselves 
and  the  landowners.     Talk  about  compensation  under  circumstances 
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like  this  I  He  would  be  a  bold  man  that  would  get  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  ask  for  compensation,  and  if  such  a  proposal  is  made,  I 
hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  know  how  to  deal  with  it  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Ireland.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  time  has 
been  expended,  and  I  am  afraid  your  patience  is  exhausted,  A  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy,  I  shall  say  very  much  less  than  I 
should  have  done  if  Lord  Hartington  had  not  made  the  speech  which  he 
addressed  to  his  constituents  last  Saturday.  But  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  I  feel,  as  you  may  all  feel,  a  perfect  relief  that  we  are  no  longer 
under  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  breath  of  British 
diplomacy  is  sweetened.  You  can  feel  now  that  there  will  be  no 
transactions  between  this  country  and  other  countries  degrading  this- 
CQuntry  and  injurious  to  our  honour.  We  do  not  live  now  in  constant 
anxiety  lest  there  should  be  some  secret  convention  or  movement  of 
troops  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  threatening  the  peace 
of  Europe.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Government  we  have  at 
present  will  be  guided  in  the  foreign  relationships  of  this  country  by 
high  principles  of  Christain  morality  and  by  the  mutual  rights  of  nations. 
I  entirely  agree  with  Lord  Hartington  that  if  we  only  wait  until  they 
have  remedied  the  evils  which  they  received  from  their  predecessors^ 
we  shall  see  certain  reforms  in  Foreign  Affairs.  I  think,  if  we  only 
look  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  east  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  India^ 
\vhere  we  owe  so  much  to  Lord  Hartington's  wonderful  value  as  an 
administrator,  I  think  the  course  taken  has  been  one  which  must  give  ■ 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  this  countr}'.  I  wish  to  speak,  gentlemen, 
of  the  time  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  and  to  say  that  , 
the  conduct  of  that  Government  interfered  with  the  progress  and. 
prosperity  of  trade  ;  we  never  said  that  bad  trade  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Tory  Government.  There  are  ups  and  downs  in  trade. 
At  one  time  we  have  had  very  great  prosperity,  whilst  at  another  period 
a  certain  amount  of  depression.  But  we  say  that  owing  to  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  the  peace  of  the  world  was  disturbetl,  and  trade  was 
made  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  that  a  revival  of 
trade  was  prevented.  Gentlemen,  we  have  now  a  Government  whose 
policy  will  not  in  any  way  disturb  trade.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  extremely  bad  harvests  we  have  had, 
amounting  to  a  loss  of  120  or  130  millions,  has  very  seriously  interfered 
with  the  home  trade  and  the  state  of  agriculture.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, when  people  are  suffering,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  they  fly  to 
quack  remedies  ;  and  the  landowners  and  some  farmers,  I  am  afraid,  are 
flying  to  these  remedies.  But  we  hear  in  some  quarters  a  quack  remedy 
which  is  called  '*  Fair  Trade."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  in  the 
fair  trade  that  you  should  have  a  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  this  fair  trade  and 
reciprocity  cry  is  only  another  name  for  protection.  You  will  find  when 
it  comes  to  the  test,  that  the  only  articles  upon  which  they  can  put  these 
retaliatory  duties  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  country  would  be  upon  corn 
and  cattle  produce  in  other  countries.  These  gentlemen  say  they  are 
only  in  favour  of  taxing  luxuries.  What  are  luxuries?  Sir  John 
Holker  says  that  beef  and  mutton  are  luxuries,  and  he  does  not  see  why ; 
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they  shonld  not  have  an  import  duty  put  upon  them.     This  is  the  old 
Tory  idea — beef  and  mutton  luxuries  !     Again  in  old  days  people  took 
good  care  that  these   articles  should  be  luxuries.     There  are  doubtless 
many  old  men  who  remember  those  old  days.     I   can  just  recollect  the 
end  of  those  dark  days  up  to  1840.     The  first  30  years  of  the  century 
(up  to  1830)  was  under  Tory  rule,  and  they  passed  laws,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  prevent  any  cattle  being  imported.     They  prohibited  corn 
except  on  very  high  duties,  and  put  taxes  upon  almost  everything  you 
consumed.     The   foreign   trade  of  the  country  did  not  increase  at  all 
between  the  years  1800  and  1830,  but  the  population  increased.      What 
do  you   mean  by  a  decaying  trade  and  an  increasing  population  ?     It 
means  that  two  men  are  looking  after  one  master.     And  when  food  was 
up  wages  went  down.     I  will  tell  you  something  about  the  wages  in 
1830.     Steam  looms  at  that  time  had  only  been  in  comparatively  short 
operation.     The  steam  loom  weavers,  and  in  fact  all  these  people,  had 
to  work  eleven  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  and  in  some  cases  twelve  and 
thirteen  hours  ;  and  they  earned  only  12s.  per  week.     The  hand-loom 
weavers  had  to  work  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  from  morning  to  night 
the  dull  day  long,  with  their  families  starving  around  them  ;  and  they 
only  earned  in   Oldham  4s.   6d.  per  week  ;  in  Bolton,  5s.  6d  ;  and  in 
Manchester  they  were  well  off  with  6s.  6d.  per  week.      Can  you  realise 
such  a  state  of  things  ?    At  the  time  when  this  multitude  of  crushed 
down  operatives  by  Tory  rule  were  receiving  these  wretched  pittances, 
these  men  who  had  power  in  the  Legislature,  these  Tories  closed  the 
ports  of  this  country  and  said  these  provisions  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  this  population  should  be  raised  in  price.       And  they  took  toll  out  of 
that  miserable  6s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  a  week,  so  that  their  rents  might  be 
increased.     We  look  back  upon  these  days  as  dark  days.      Mr.  Bright, 
speaking  to  his  workpeople  at  Rochdale  the  other  day,  said  : — "  I  was 
looking  the  other  day  at  one  of  our  wages  books  in  1840  and   1841.     I 
tell  you  what  I  found  in  it,  and  what  I  found  in  our  wages  book  now. 
The   figures  are   taken   over   an  average  of  two  months  at  that  time, 
and  over  an   average   of  two   months   now,    and,    therefore,    present 
a  fair    statement    of     what     happened   then    and     what      happened 
now.     Many  persons  here  know,  of  course,  all  about  the  interior  of  a 
cotton  factory,  and  I  shall  speak  as  if  we  were  in  a  mill  and  looking 
over  the  people  at  work.     I  find  that  in  1839,  the  throstle  piecers — ^I 
need  not  explain  who  they  are — were  receiving  8s.  a  week,  and  they 
were  working  12  hours  a  day.       I  find  that  now  the  same  class  of  hands 
are   receiving  13s.   a   week  at  ten  hours  a  day.     If  they  were  paid  for 
that  work  for  12  hours,  and  paid  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  be  i6s.  a 
week,  or  exactly  double  what  they  received  in  1839-40-1.       The  young 
women  who  worked  at  the  frames  had  at  that  time  7s.  6d.  a  week. 
They  have  now  1 5s. ,  and  that  is  without  reckoning  the  fact  that  they , 
are  working  two  hours  a  day  less.     The   rovers  and  slubbers  got  8s.  a 
week,  and  they  are  getting  14s.  a  week  now.  The  dofifers  are  considered 
a  class  whose  wits  are  a  little  too  sharp,  and  are  sometimes  not  very 
manageable.     They  used  to  have  5s.  6d.  a  week  ;  they  now  have  9s  6d. 
The  warpers  in  those  days,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  were  all 
women  ;  they  earned  on  the  average  of  the  two  months  17s.  6d.  a  week. 
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The  warpers  now  are  all  men,  and  they  have  earned  in  the  two  months 
an  average  of  35s.  6d.  a  week."  I  think  there  is  a  great  improvement, 
and  I  can  tell  you  how  it  operates.  We  get  a  very  large  quantity  of 
beef  and  corn  in  exchange  for  the  cotton  we  send  away.  In  1840,  all 
oxen,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  bacon,  and  beef  and  pork  were  pro- 
hibited. What  occurred  in  1880?  We  imported  oxen,  cows,  &c. , 
7J  millions  sterling,  sheep  and  lambs  2},  bacon  and  hams  il,  beef  2J, 
pork  J,  making  a  total  of  ;^24,ooo,ooo  worth  of  beef,  mutton,  and  other 
articles  introduced  into  this  country  in  one  year.  What  has  become  of 
it  ?  It  has  been  eaten.  And  I  can  tell  you  what  would  have  become 
of  you  if  it  had  not  been  so.  You  would  have  clemmed.  In  1840 
every  person  on  an  average  consumed  lib  of  foreign  butter ;  in  1880, 
the  average  was  7.'>lbs ;  cheese,  1840,  lib  ;  in  1880,  5^.  They  all  tell 
the  same  tale.  Wheat  and  flour  in  1840,  was  42lbs  ;  and  in  1880,  was 
2iolbs  per  head.  An  average  of  3^  imported  eggs  were  consumed  by 
each  person  in  the  country  in  1840,  but  the  number  had  increased  to 
21^  in  1880.  Of  potatoes,  in  1840,  scarcely  any  were  imported,  but 
in  1880,  3 1  lbs  per  head  were  introduced  and  eaten.  There  was  no  rice 
imported  in  1840,  but  in  1880  upwards  of  I4lbs  per  head.  Sugar, 
I5lbs  per  head  in  1840,  in  1880  no  less  than  54lbs  per  head.  The  im- 
portation of  tea  had  increased  from  ijlbs  per  head  to  above  4.Jlbs.  All 
this  means  increased  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  working  people.  In 
1840,  people  who  were  fortunately  in  the  position  in  which  I  was,  did 
not  go  short  of  either  butter,  or  sugar,  or  bread.  It  was  the  working- 
classes  and  their  families  that  were  short,  because  the  average  per  head 
included  the  average  of  each  member  of  a  man's  family,  and  if  the  rich 
had  plenty  the  poormust  have  had  comparatively  little.  Look  at  the  export 
trade.  In  1840  the  exports  of  British  produce  amounted  to  ;^5i, 308,000 
in  value,  and  the  imports  to  ;^62,ooo,ooo ;  but  in  1880  our  exports 
amounted  to  ^{^223,000,000,  and  our  imports  to  ^^41 1,000,000  in  value. 
In  1840,  British  produce  exported  amounted  in  value  only  to  £,\  l8s.  gd. 
per  head  ;  last  year  to  £(i  9s.  5d.  You  know  what  that  means.  There 
is  not  a  single  item  in  the  statistics  that  does  not  tell  the  same  tale. 
The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  2b\  millions  in 
1840  to  34^  millions  in  1880,  whilst  crime  decreased  from  23,047  con- 
victions in  1840  to  11,214  ii^  1880.  Paupers  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1850  numbered  920,000 ;  now  they  are  reduced  to  803,000.  The 
number  of  children  in  inspected  schools  in  185 1  were  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  now  they  are  3i  millions.  In  1840  there  were  22,645  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  estimated  tonnage  of 
2,768,000;  last  year  they  increased  to  25,185,  with  a  tonnage  of 
6,574,000.  The  property  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  Income  Tax 
returns  has  increased  from  308  millions  in  1855  to  578  millions  in  1880; 
and  the  working  classes  have  also  improved  in  their  position,  because 
whilst  in  1841  there  were  only  24J  millions  in  the  Savings  Banks,  in 
1880  there  were  75^  millions.  I  cannot  suppose  that  with  facts  like 
these  the  working  men  of  this  country  will  be  giUled  by  this  new  cry  of 
fair  trade.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  be  gulled  by  it,  and  I  am  certain 
that  if  any  attempt  in  Parliament  is  made  to  raise  that  question  they 
will  find  that  the  large  majority  of  public  opinion  is  against  them.     In- 
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conclusion,  I  will  now  say  that,  while  we  have  been  looking  back  upon 
the  past,  and  contemplating  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  immediate 
future,  I  am  full  of  hopeful  expectation  of  the  future.  The  work  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  not  ended,  and  just  as  we  have  looked  to  the  successful 
records  of  the  past  which  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  we 
may  look  to  the  future  and  believe  that  the  Liberal  party  will  l>e  instru- 
mental in  carrying  other  great  reforms  that  will  still  further  add  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  convinced, 
with  the  statesman  at  present  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  to  stand  still.  I  hope  that  in 
the  immediate  future  the  great  land  question  of  England  may  be  dealt 
with  in  an  enlightened  and  thorough  manner.  I  hope  also  that  the 
county  suffrage  and  the  redistribution  of  seats  may  be  dealt  with  at  an 
early  opportunity.  I  hope  also  that  the  large  expenditure  which  now 
presses  upon  the  country  may  be  reduced,  and  the  taxation  of  the 
country  relieved.  In  every  direction  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  progress  in  favour  of  your  welfare.  I  can  only  say,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  been  ver}'  happy  to  serve  you  so  far,  and  if  the  opportunity 
is  aflbrded  me  to  support  measures  which  I  believe  to  be  for  your 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  you  may  always  rely 
upon  me  that  I  will  not  spaie  any  time,  any  labour,  or  any  energies  that 
I  possess  on  them. 


No.  IX. 


Annual  Address  to  his  Constituents,  delivered  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,    Burnley,  January  29,  1883. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen. — This  division  of  the  County  of  Lanca- 
shire has  the  great  advantage  of  being  represented  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  during 
the  last  few  days  Lord  Hartington,  at  Bacup,  and  at  Darwen,  delivered 
two  speeches  on  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  I  read,  and  which 
you  must  all  have  read,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Feeling  that  Lord  Hartington  has  placed  the  case  of  the  Government 
before  the  countrj',  in  such  terms  and  with  such  arguments,  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  indeed  for  the  Tories  to  find  any  hole  in  which  to 
enter  ;  I  feel  it  a  little  difficult  to  follow  so  soon  after  those  great 
speeches  of  Lord  Hartington,  in  which  he  naturally  dwelt  upon  subjects 
which  I  must  to  some  extent  allude  to.  At  all  events  I  have  this  great 
relief,  that  in  regard  to  two  very  important  questions  of  the  Government  , 
policy  which  he  discussed  at  Bacup — I  mean  Egypt  and  India — I  shall 
liot  need  to  dwell  at  any  length.  I  shall  only  say  with  regard  to  Egypt, 
that  while  as  you  know  in  conjunction  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
Mr.  Bright,  I  was  not  able  fully  to  concur  in  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  yet  I  am  happy 
now  to  say  that  as  the  past  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  a  position  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  Egypt,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  from  this  platform,-  that  I  entirely  concur  in- 
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all  the  measures  which  her  Majesty's  Government,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  taking  with  regard  to  that  country.  We  must  look  at  it 
from  the  fact,  that  the  English  are  in  Egypt ;  that  we  have  for  one 
reason  or  another — reasons  which  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  a 
great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country — we  have  intervened  in  Egypt, 
and  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon  our  shoulders  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  good  government  of  the  country.  I  entirely  approve  of  the 
course  which  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  taking  with  the  view,  if 
possible,  to  secure  that  Egypt  shall  have  a  good  and  stable  government. 
I  entirely  approve  of  their  efforts  to  protect  the  Fellaheen  from  the 
unjust  exactions  of  the  Mahommedan  tax-gatherers.  I  entirely  approve 
of  their  desire  that  there  shall  be  courts  of  justice  established  throughout 
Egypt,  which  may  secure  that  life  and  property  shall  be  recognised  in 
that  country  ;  and  I  also  very  much  approve  of  the  desire,  which  has 
been  expressed  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
people  of  Egypt  should  have  some  popular  representation  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  country,  so  that  their  views  may  be  heard  in  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Egypt  is  described  by 
Lord  Hartington,  very  truly,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
countries  in  the  East,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain,  by  the  direction  which  British  influence  will 
give  to  Egyptian  counsels,  that  fertile  and  rich  country  may  have  peace 
and  protection  to  its  industry,  I  think  that  the  British  interests  will  be 
very  much  promoted,  and  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves  will  be  promoted.  Therefore,  looking  to  it  as  a 
most  fertile  and  rich  province,  knowing  that  if  its  industry  is  so 
developed,  it  will  be  a  great  outlet  probably  for  British  commerce,  I 
may  say,  that  I  think  in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  people  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  Europe,  the  Government  having  found 
themselves  now  in  Egypt,  would  not  be  justified  in  leaving  Egypt  without 
taking  a  good  guarantee  for  the  future  good  government  of  that  country. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  see  from  this,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  any 
hostile  position  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government.  I 
consider  they  are  now  engaged  in  it  with  a  serious  responsibility,  but 
having  got  into  that  position,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
say  that  they  should  get  out  of  it  without  taking  care  that  the  results 
of  the  great  sacrifices  which  this  country  has  already  made  should  be 
secured  in  permanence  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
With  regard  to  India,  gentlemen,  you  know  the  Tories  say  about 
Egj'pt,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Gladstone  has  followed  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy 
in  regard  to  Egypt."  They  cannot  say  it  about  India.  At  all  events, 
they  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  any  way  followed  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  policy  in  regard  to  India,  because  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  different  from  Lord  Beaconsheld  as  light  is  from  dark- 
ness. We  do  not  hear  now  about  "scientific  frontiers."  We  hear 
nothing  of  excuses  for  seizing  the  territory  belonging  to  our  neighbours. 
We  now  have  not  60,000  or  70,000  British  soldiers  seeking  to  keep 
down  the  fierce,  independent  Afghans,  under  British  rule.  We  no 
longer  are  under  the  delusion  that  we  may  have  our  interests  in 
India  attacked  by  Russia.      No,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  policy 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  They  withdrew  the  troops  fron-» 
Afghanistan,  they  relieved  the  Indian  Government  from  the  great 
expenditure  and  from  the  increased  taxation  rendered  necessary  by  main- 
taining the  military  occupation  of  Afghanistan  ;  and  they  are  going 
beyond  that.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  best  safeguard  for 
our  Indian  possessions  is  to  secure  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  our 
Indian  subjects.  We  rule  over  200  millions  of  human  beings — a  great 
mass  of  seething  humanity — occupying  that  great  territory  of  India. 
They  all  look  up  now  to  the  British  Crown  as  to  a  second  Providence, 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  as  I  believe 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  present  Government,  to  act,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
second  Providence.  We  should,  by  our  influence  and  authority,  cast 
upon  the  people  of  India,  as  far  as  possible,  the  blessings  of  development 
of  industry,  the  development  of  happiness  and  contentment,  which  will 
attach  them  to  our  rule,  and  which  is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  domi- 
nions that  we  possess  in  India.  The  Government  are  dealing  in  that 
spirit  with  India.  The  late  Government,  so  far  from  treating  the  natives 
of  India  with  any  regard  or  consideration — so  far  from  looking  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  natives  to  find  out  what  they  wished,  in  order  that 
they  might  so  shape  the  Government  of  the  country  as  to  suit  the  wishes 
and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants — they  passed  the  Vernacular  Press  Act, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  crush  out  the  expression  of  public  opinion  by 
the  natives,  to  crush  out  the  press  which  was  written  in  the  native  lan- 
guages. I  am  happy  to  say  that  one  of  the  first  things  our  Government 
did  on  getting  the  authority  in  India  was  to  repeal  the  barbarous  Press- 
Act,  and  to  extend  to  the  people  of  India  the  right,  through  the  public 
press,  of  expressing  their  desires  in  regard  to  any  change  that  may  be 
necessary  in  their  condition  or  the  administration  of  the  country.  The 
Government,  also,  are  seeking  (very  wisely,  in  my  opinion)  to  develop 
habits  of  local  self-government  in  different  parts  of  India  where  the 
natives,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs.  The  Government  are  seeking  to  arrange  for  the 
establishment  of  local  councils,  something  approaching  to  municipal 
government,  allowing  for  the  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  position  of  the  inhabitants — they  are  seeking  to  give  to 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  gradually,  the 
rights  of  self-government  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  locality. 
But,  beyond  all  that,  we  have  in  India,  in  Bengal,  a  large  number  of 
tenants  of  the  land  who,  under  the  Bengal  land  system,  have  unfortun- 
ately been  exposed  to  the  exactions — the  unjust  exactions — of  the 
Zemindars,  or  owners  of  land  under  the  Government.  Seventy  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  that  province  are  so  subjected  to  these  exactions. 
Gentlemen,  the  Government  are  dealing  with  that  question,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  outcome  of  it  will  be  to  give  to  this  large  population  pro- 
tection from  the  exactions  of  the  unjust  Zemindars,  which  has  led  to  a 
very  large  increase  of  rent  on  a  very  unfair  basis.  It  appears  to  me  that 
all  these  elements  of  British  policy  in  India  will  certainly  tend  to  the 
popularity  of  the  present  Government,  and  give  prospect,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  future  contentment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  country.  Hav- 
ing alluded  to  Egypt  and  India,  I  may  now,  gentlemen,  say  something; 
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a1x)ut  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Nine  Hours  Bill  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
am  disposed  to  think  there  ought  to  be  something  of  the  kind  if  we  are 
to  have  such  long  sessions  and  such  late  hours  as  those  that  we  have 
experienced  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Gentlemen,  the  last 
session  was  a  very  long  and  anxious  one,  and  was  very  troublesome,  and 
told  very  much  upon  the  health  of  members  of  the  House.  Amongst 
the  rank  and  file  of  members  many  of  them  have  had  to  go  abroad  to 
recruit,  or  otherwise  to  go  under  medical  treatment.  Amongst  those 
who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  broke  down.  I  cannot  mention  Sir  Stafford  without 
saying  that,  while  I  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  late  leader  of 
the  Tory  party,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  whom  I  had  no  respect,  and  in 
whose  principles  I  had  no  confidence,  I  am  bound  to  say  in  regard  to  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  that  I  believe  he  is  a  good  and  honourable  English 
gentlemen.  I  believe  he  is  a  worthy  statesman,  who,  according  to  his 
judgment,  will  do  that  which  he  thinks  to  be  right ;  he  is  courteous,  he 
is  obliging,  and  he  has  secured  the  attachment  of  both  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  equally  with  the 
Conservative  members,  followed  his  departure  from  this  country  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  with  the  sincerest  wishes  that  he  may  be  restored  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
Government  several  of  my  right  hon.  friends  suffered  severely  ;  but  the 
.greatest  member  of  the  Government,  the  greatest  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  Mr.  Gladstone,  suffered. 
Gentlemen,  you  who  are  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
realise,  as  we  do  who  sit  in  that  House  from  day  to  day  and  night 
after  night,  the  devotion,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  enormous  intel- 
lectual efforts  of  our  great  leader.  I  have  watched  him  night 
after  night,  have  seen  him  sitting  there  until  between  half-past  twelve' 
and  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  remember  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  during  the  debates  last  November  to  allude  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  presence  to  the  fact,  that  he  set  a  brilliant  example  to  many 
younger  members  in  the  House  in  the  great  devotion  that  he  gave  to  the 
public  business  of  the  country.  Not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
gentlemen,  but  in  his  administration  he  piled  upon  his  shoulders  a  large 
amount  of  work  which  I  think  he  might  have  thrown  upon  other  hands. 
He  took  not  only  the  great  office  of  responsibility  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  but  also  took  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  from  the  great  desire  he  felt,  that  in  the  administration 
of  the  finance  of  the  country  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he  found  that  it  was 
utterly  impossil)le  in  the  present  pressure  of  public  business  for  any  man, 
however  powerful,  however  vigorous,  to  sustain  the  double  office  of 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  am 
very  glad  now  that  he  has  found  it  right  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  being  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Childers,  who  is  the  new  Chancellor,  and  having  been  associated  with. 
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him  in  public  work  for  many  years,  to  be  able  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  in  Mr.  Childers  a  most  efficient 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  will  do  much  to  control  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  After  all  our  labours,  after  all  our  sacrifices,  and 
after  all  this  endangering  of  the  health  of  members,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  did  very  much  business  during  the  last  session.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  was  a  barren  session  ;  but  still,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  alto- 
gether a  barren  session.  There  were  a  number  of  very  useful  acts 
passed  during  that  session.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  measures 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  brought  forward  and  passed  were 
not  brought  forward,  or  being  brought  forward  were  not  proceeded 
with,  because  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  occupied  by 
one  great  subject.  Gentlemen,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  great 
work  of  last  session,  as  of  previous  sessions,  was  Ireland.  That  was  our 
work  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Irish  difficulty,  which  was  the 
one  we  had  to  deal  with,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  Government ;  it 
has  been  a  difficulty  which  has  lasted  for  generations.  I  remember 
nearly  50  years  ago  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  distinguished  Conserva- 
tive statesman,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Government,  he  said  his  great 
difficulty  was  Ireland,  and  that  difficulty  has  existed  ever  since.  Why 
has  there  been  a  difficulty  in  Ireland  ?  Gentlemen,  the  great  difficulty 
has  simply  arisen  because  for  many  generations  past  there  has  been  mis- 
government  and  injustice  in  Ireland  ?  Gentlemen,  while  we  are 
irritated,  and  while  we  are  justly  irritated  by  many  things  that  are  occur- 
ing,  let  us  never  forget  that  great  fact.  It  was  said  once,  on  great 
authority,  that  "  as  a  man  sows  so  shall  he  reap,"  and  that  is  quite  as 
true  in  regard  to  nations  as  in  regard  to  individuals.  If  nations  sow 
seeds  of  evil  they  must  reap  the  evil.  We  sowed  seeds  of  evil  in 
Ireland  ;  we  had  religious  oppression  and  persecution ;  we  had  the 
religion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ignored  and  trampled  upon  for 
the  sake  of  a  minority  ;  we  had  trade  restriction  which  destroyed  the 
industry'  of  the  country ;  and,  greater  than  all,  we  had  land-laws,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  rob  the  tillers  of  the  soil  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  earnings.  Gentlemen,  these  were  seeds  of  evil  that  were  sown  by 
former  generations,  and  they  bear  bitter  fruits.  They  bear  fruits  in 
misery,  discontent,  crime,  and  rebellion.  But  it  is  mainly  to  the 
Liberal  party  we  owe  the  uprooting  of  many  of  those  seeds  of  evil.  We 
have  got  rid  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  we 
removed  the  religious  disabilities  of  Ireland.  But  it  was  to  the  states- 
manship of  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  to  any  other  statesman  that  the 
Irish  people  owe  the  greatest  benefit  that  they  now  enjoy.  When  he 
came  into  office  in  1869  some  of  the  first  measures  that  he  dealt  with 
were  measures  of  justice  to  Ireland.  He  disestablished  the  Irish 
Church,  and  he  amended  the  Irish  Land  Laws.  Gentlemen,  the  Irish 
landlords  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  1  am 
anxious  that  you  should  remember  this,  because  I  do  not  want  us  to  be 
carried  away  by  feelings  that  are  naturally  awakened,  to  forget  what  has 
actually  been  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  I  say  that  the  oppression 
of  the  .Irish  people  by  the  Land  Laws  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
accumulated  misery    and   bitterness  of  feeling  of  the   Irish  people- 
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It  was  well  know  that  this  was  the  cause  producing  all  these  evils,  for  so 
long  ago  as  1845  there  was  a  commission  apjxjinted,  of  eminent  men, 
under  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  which  is  called  the  Devon  Commission.  In 
their  report — nearly  46  years  ago,  bear  in  mind — they  reported  upon  the 
extreme  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  recommended  as  the 
only  remedy  the  passing  of  legislative  measures  to  secure  to  the  tenant 
"  the  fair  remuneration  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  his  outlay  of  capital  or 
of  labour  in  permanent  improvements."  The  Commissioners  added 
that  "  they  were  convinced  that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
no  single  measure  can  be  better  calculated  to  allay  discontent,  and  to 
promote  substantial  improvement  throughout  the  country."  Gentle- 
men :  that  was  not  all  ;  there  were  select  committees  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  at  various  periods  of  Irish  distress,  and  they  all  re- 
ported the  same  thing.  Irish  Members  stood  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  told  the  House  again  and  again  that  the  Irish  farmers 
were  being  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Well,  gentlemen,  all 
this  passed  on  year  after  year,  and  yet  nothing  was  done  until  1870, 
when  Mr.  Gladstane  came  into  office,  and  when  he  passed  his  Land 
Act.  Now  you  must  bear  in  mind  we  find  now,  from  the  action  of  the 
Land  Courts,  that  two  or  three  millions  sterling  a  year  at  the  very  least, 
during  the  past  50  or  60  years,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Irish  tenantry  unjustly.  Gentlemen,  if  you  multiply  three  millions 
by  fifty  you  get  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  money  drawn  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  by  landlords  who  very  often  resided 
out  of  Ireland,  and  spent  the  whole  of  these  sums  of  money  away  from 
the  country.  Do  you  suppose  that  could  go  on  without  telling  upon  the 
industry  and  welfare,  and  upon  the  contentment  of  the  Irish  people. 
Mr.  Gladstone  sought  to  deal  with  this  in  the  Act  of  1870.  That  Act 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  failure.  He  did  not  calculate  that  the  land- 
owners of  Ireland  would  be  able  to  so  manage  matters  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  good  working  of  that  Act,  and  in  1879  and  1880, 
there  were  bad  harvests  in  Ireland,  which  brought  all  this  misery  to  a 
culminating  point,  and  then  it  was  that  we,  the  present  Parliament, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  again  to  deal  with  this 
Irish  difficulty.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.  That,  I  say,  was  a  charter  of  freedom  to  the  Irish  tenants,  and 
the  greatest  Act  of  Justice  to  Ireland  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  any 
administration.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  Act,  important  as  it  was,  was  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  again  by  the  landowners,  because,  owing  to 
the  high  rents  that  had  been  charged  upon  the  Irish  tenants,  a  great 
many  were  in  arrears  and  unable  to  pay  them,  and  it  was  under  the  Act 
of  1881,  that  unless  they  paid  their  arrears  they  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Act.  The  landlords  right  and  left  were  proceeding  to 
evict  these  Irish  tenants  for  the  non-payment  of  these  unjust  arrears, 
and  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  you  would  have  had  great  parts 
of  the  country  depopulated,  and  the  landlords  entering  into  possession 
of  the  soil,  having  taken  advantage  of  their  own  injustice  to  the  tenants 
to  sweep  them  off  the  soil,  because  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  .arrears 
of  ynjust  rents.    Xjentlemen,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  denouncing  in  the 
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■House  of  Commons  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Irish  landlords,  and  the 
•evictions.  I  look  back  upon  the  speech  I  made  with  great  satisfaction 
to  myself,  because  I  considered  the  course  they  were  taking  in  regard 
to  these  evictions,  in  calling  upon  the  Government  to  give  them 
soldiers  and  police  to  sweep  these  people  off  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
was  a  most  iniquitous  course,  and  I  was  glad,  as  your  Member,  to 
•denounce  it  from  my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Gladstone  met  the  difficulty,  and  he  determined — and  this  was  the 
business  we  had  to  do  last  Session — he  determined  to  bring  in  the 
Arrears  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  a  Government  to  assist 
the  tenants  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  being  evicted.  Gentlemen,  we 
are  all  horrified  by  the  crimes  which  occur  in  Ireland.  We  believe  that 
so  far  from  doing  any  good  to  the  country  they  are  the  greatest  possible 
injury  to  the  best  interests  of  Ireland,  and  the  Government,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  this  beneficent  legislation  of  passing  the  Arrears 
Act,  were  also  bound  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  crime  in  Ireland. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government.  They  could  not  shrink  from  the 
duty  which  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Government,  namely,  that  of  protecting 
the  life  and  property  of  its  subjects.  Gentlemen,  when  the  Coercion 
Act  of  1881  was  passed,  and  when  I  stood  upon  this  platform  last  year, 
I  expressed  to  you  my  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Act, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  remember  that  what  I  said  was  this,  that  I 
objected  to  men  being  put  in  prison  on  suspicion  and  without  trial. 
I  said  that  I  was  altogether  in  favour  of  punishing  criminals,  but 
that  if  the  police  when  a  crime  had  been  committed  in  a  district, 
instead  of  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  get  the  criminal,  are 
able  to  put  men  into  gaol  without  any  trial,  simply  because 
they  are  open  to  suspicion,  I  said  "  You  will  never  have  a 
good  working  of  the  Protection  of  Life  Bill."  I  said  that  I  considered 
that  the  police  in  Ireland  were  not  doing  their  duty ;  and  I  also  said 
that  I  had  a  great  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Coercion  Act  of  1881. 
"Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  my  views  in  regard  to  the  Act  of 
1 88 1  were  not  supported  in  all  quarters.  But  the  Government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Coercion  Act  of  1881  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  failure,  that  it  did  not  succeed  in  the  way 
that  they  wished  it  to  do,  and  that  they  considered  the  retention  of 
men  in  prison  on  suspicion  was  not  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  crime 
in  Ireland.  In  consequence,  they  brought  in  last  Session — and  that 
occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  time — they  brought  in  their  Preven- 
tion of  Crimes  Bill.  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  severe  measure,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  more  severe  than  it  ought  to  be. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Government  have  taken  measures  or 
powers  greater  than  in  the  extreme  circumstances  of  the  case  they  were 
justified  in  asking  Parliament  to  give  them,  and  there  is  this  advantage 
about  the  present  act,  that  no  man  is  punished  in  Ireland  unless  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty.  He  is  to  be  tried,  and  shown  to  be 
guilty,  and  then  he  is  punished.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  consider 
there  now  seems  to  be  a  greater  hope  that,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  powers  which  the  Government  possess,  that  these  crimes 
'^ill  be  materially  diminished,   and  that  criminals  in  Ireland  will  be 
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taught  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  reach  them.  As 
soon  as  they  are  taught  that,  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  less  crime, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  Ireland,  if  we  are  able  to  put 
down  these  dreadful  crimes  that  are  committed  in  that  country.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Lord  Hartington  at  Bacup  in  his  speech  on  Ireland — and 
without  going  over  the  ground  again,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  a  very- 
great  part  of  that  speech  I  entirely  concur,  for  I  think  his  view  of  the 
situation  was  a  very  moderate  one,  and  his  justification  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  very  complete — alluded  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
Tories  were  constantly  pressing  upon  the  Government  that  they  are  not 
doing  sufficient  to  put  down  crime,  they  are  not  at  all  anxious  that  the 
Government  should  take  any  very  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  Land 
Law  Reform  and  seeing  that  justice  is  done  to  the  tenant.  No  ;  they 
want  force  without  remedy.  The  Government  apply  remedy  with  force. 
Gentlemen,  Lord  Hartington  made  use  of  these  words.  He  said,  "  It 
should  be  understood  throughout  this  country,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  laws  which 
Parliament  has  sanctioned  in  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  and 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  landlord,  with  as  much  firmness,  and  as 
much  impartiality  as  they  exercise  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  criminal. " 
That  is  the  proper  policy  to  deal  with  Ireland.  I  am  glad  to  say — I 
will  trouble  you  with  figures,  because  they  have  been  quoted  elsewhere 
— that  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  there  are  an  increasing  number  of 
cases  being  settled  every  month  in  the  Land  Courts,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  every  month  outside  the  Land  Courts,  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  landlords  and  tenants.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  circum- 
stance, that  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  there  has  been  a  far 
larger  proportion  settled  out  of  these  Courts  by  agreement  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  than  was  the  case  in  previous  months.  The  fact  is,  the 
landlords  are  beginning  to  find  that  they  cannot  wriggle  out  of  this 
great  Act  of  1881  ;  that  they  must  accept  it,  and  now  that  they  are 
beginning  to  find  that  it  must  be  accepted,  they  are  beginning  to  make 
arrangements  with  their  tenants,  and  I  believe  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
these  arrangements  are  being  made.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  that 
these  arrangements  are  being  made,  but  in  the  minds  of  all  the  tenants 
in  Ireland,  there  is  now  a  sense  of  security  which  did  not  exist  before. 
A  man  can  lay  out  his  labour  and  capital  upon  his  farm  ;  he  can  know 
that  he  is  providing  future  development  of  his  produce  ;  he  may  know 
that  he  will  increase  future  harvests,  and  he  has  the  sweet  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  these  increased  harvests  will  belong  to  himself  and  his  family, 
and  will  not  be  swept  up  by  the  landlords  through  increased  rent.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  Arrears  Act  is  also  acting  with  considerable 
advantage  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  I  am  very  much  gratified  to 
add,  that  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland  has 
materially  decreased,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  better  prospect  that 
life  and  property  in  the  country  will  be  felt  to  be  more  secure.  Now, 
gentlemen,  as  the  result  of  our  Parliamentary  labours,  have  I  not 
given  you  a  case  to  show  that  this  Parliament  and  this  Government 
have  given  to  Ireland  perhaps  the  greatest  boons  that  any  Parlia- 
ment   or     Government    could     give     to     a     suffering    country  ? — 
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And  yet,  not\vithstanding  that  these  boons  have  been  granted  by  our 
great  Liberal  leader,  supported  by  the  earnest  zeal  of  his  followers,  he 
is  met  by  ingratitude  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  party.  Yes, 
I  have  seen  it  ;  I  have  regretted  it.  I  have  seen  that,  notwithstanding 
all  these  benefits,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
into  play  the  most  hostile  and  bitter  feelings  towards  the  Government, 
as  though,  instead  of  being  great  benefactors  to  that  country,  they  had 
been  hostile  to  its  interests.  We  must  be  very  careful  that  this  ingrati- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Irish  leaders  and  this  bitterness  of  feeling  do  not 
lead  us  to  forget  the  principles  of  justice.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  have  a 
clear  conscience  before  all  men,  and,  as  Liberals,  do  justice  to  all  men, 
even  if  they  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  return  our  benefits  with  injury 
and  hatred.  I  can  only  say,  gentlemen,  that  my  hope  for  Ireland  is  not 
so  much  in  any  theories  of  a  possible  development  of  national  self-gov- 
ernment, as  it  is  in  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  in  connection  with  the  land  will  create  in  Ireland  a  large 
number  of  men,  having  an  interest  in  the  soil,  being  surrounded  by  their 
own  property,  and  being  anxious  to  see  that  the  country  should  be  settled 
and  at  peace.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  country  were  to  become  more 
settled  and  the  people  more  regardful  of  law,  that  they  would  find  the 
English  Liberals  would  be  most  anxious  to  give  them  every  political 
right  that  we  enjoy  ourselves.  I  may  say  as  a  Radical  myself  that  while 
I  am  willing,  at  all  times,  to  give  to  the  Irish  people  the  most  perfect 
justice,  I  think  it  right  to  say  at  this  crisis  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  will  be  no  party,  in  any  way  whatever,  to  give  them  any  separation 
from  the  Government  of  this  country.  I  would  give  them,  as  far  as  I 
could,  local  government,  but  as  regards  Imperial  Government,  I  believe 
it  is  not  to  the  interests  of  their  own  nation,  and  it  certainly  is  not  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  we  should  give  encouragement  to 
the  establishment,  so  close  to  our  shores,  of  an  independent  nationality. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  say  that,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  are  the  views  which  are 
entertained  by  the  great  body  of  Liberals  in  this  countrj',  and  I  consider 
it  will  be  far  l^etter  for  the  Irish  leaders  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
Liberals  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  obtain  those  measures  of  reform 
which  may  be  safely  and  properly  granted  to.  them,  instead  of  seeking, 
by  a  very  hostile  attitude  and  by  unreasonable  demands,  to  alienate 
the  support  which  would  otherwise  be  extended  to  them  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  Gentlemen,  the  Irish  party  have  not  only  been 
hostile  to  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the 
House.  As  I  told  you  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  last 
year,  they  became  rebellious  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  sought 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  passing  of  any  measure,  or  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic business.  That  obstruction  on  the  part  of  Irish  members  in  the 
House  had  really  got  to  a  point  which  you  who  never  witnessed  it  can 
hardly  imagine,  and  led,  necessarily,  to  a  desire  of  the  Government  and 
the  House  of  Commons  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  change  in 
the  rules  of  procedure,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  public  business.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  has  been  some  little 
mistake  on  the  subject  of  these  Rules  of  Procedure.      They  have  been 
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railed  the  Cloture  Rules,  as  though  the  cloture  was  the  main  part  of  the 
rules.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Cloture  is  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  and  because  I  did  not  like  personally  a  cloture 
by  a  bare  majority  it  was  supposed  that  I  was  opposed  to  these  rules. 
That  was  altogether  a  mistake.  I  believe  that  under  the  conditions  of 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  purely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  considerable  change  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  But  for  the  Irish  members  we  should  never  have 
required  it.  However,  we  did  require  it,  liecause  they  were  using  the 
forms  of  the  House  to  prevent  the  business  of  Parliament.  The  cloture 
is,  as  I  said  before,  only  one  among  a  very  large  number  of  these  resolu- 
tions. Under  the  resolutions  the  power  which  meml;ers  had  of  jumping 
up  in  the  House  at  the  beginning  of  business  and  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  and  occupying  the  whole  time  of  the  evening  with  the 
discussion  of  some  question  which  was  not  anticipated,  probably  not  of 
importance,  and  which  was  only  raised  to  lose  time,  is  now  put  under 
very  serious  limitation.  Then  there  used  to  be  the  opportunity,  every 
time  a  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  having  the  estimates 
before  the  House,  was  proposed,  for  anybody  to  bring  on  a  motion  on 
any  subject  whatever,  which  had  to  be  discussed  before  the  House  went 
into  committee  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  many  a  time  when  I  have 
gone  down  to  the  House  with  a  view  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
in  criticising  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  the  entire  evening  has  been 
occupied  by  these  men  making  motions  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  That  is  done  away  with  so  far  as  Mondays  and  Thursdays  are 
concerned,  and  there  are  several  improvements  with  regard  to  various 
wastes  of  time  in  divisions  and  other  obstructive  means,  in  addition  to 
which,  the  punishment  of  obstructing  members  who  disregard  the 
ruling  of  the  Speaker  is  very  much  increased.  Gentlemen,  all  these  are 
important  matters,  Init  the  point  on  which  I  did  feel  some  hesita- 
tion was  in  this,  as  I  said  to  you  last  year,  the  cloture.  The  power  to 
close  a  debate,  I  contended,  in  the  interests  of  minorities,  ought  not  to 
.take  place  unless  there  was  about  two-thirds  majority  of  the  House. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Tories 
were  in  power.  I  was  there  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  a  Minister  like  him  became 
Premier  again,  and  if  he  put  in  the  chair  a  Tory  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  when  a  bare  majority  had  the  power,  he  could  check  any  dis- 
cussion on  any  subject  that  he  chose  to  exert  his  power  upon.  I  have 
no  belief  for  a  moment  that  that  power  will  be  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  certainly  not  by  the  present  Speaker ;  but  I  took  a  line  which  I 
believed  to  be  a  right  one  in  urging  privately  upon  the  Government 
(because  I  took  no  part  in  public  discussion)  that  I  thought  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  would  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  other  resolutions,  and 
would  commend  itself  generally  to  the  judgment  of  the  House.  The 
arguments  I  urged,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  good  enough  to  take  very  care- 
fully into  his  consideration,  and  after  considering  the  whole  matter,  I 
was  informed  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  make  one  or  two 
concessions,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  accede  to  a  two-thirds 
majority.     However,  they  made  a  very  important  concession,  because  it 
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"requires  under  the  cloture  resolutions  that  the  Speaker  shall  not  only 
be  satisfied  before  putting  the  cloture  that  it  is  the  evident  sense  of 
the   House,    but  shall   also   be   satisfied  that    the    subject    has   been 
adequately  discussed.     If  the  Speaker  is  honourable,  as  the  Speaker 
that  we  now  have,  and  as  we  hope  to  have  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
indeed  always — Speakers  of  high  honour  and  integrity — under  the  reso- 
lution as  it  stands,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  evident  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  subject  has  been  adequately  discussed  before  he  puts  the 
cloture.     That,  gentlemen,  I  think,  is  a  very  great  safeguard,  and  that 
safeguard  having  been  granted,  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  in  any 
way  to  prolong  my  opposition  to  the   cloture   being   adopted    in    its 
present  form.     Therefore,  I  thought  it  right  to  give  the  Government  my 
support  in  the  final  and  important  division  on  that  matter.     There  is 
also  another  important  matter  with  these  Rules  of  Procedure.     There  is 
an  intention  to  appoint  two  Grand  Committees  to  deal,  one  Committee 
upon  legal  subjects,  and  the  other  upon  trade,   and  I  hope  they  will 
facilitate  business.     But  I  should  like  to  see  another  advantage  granted 
to  the  House,  and  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  some  day 
before  the  attention  of  Parliament.     What  I  want  to  see  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  committee,  not  consisting  of  a  large  number  of 
members,  but  a  strong  committee,  consisting  of  able  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  investigate  carefully  each  of  the  three  branches  of  expenditure 
— Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  estimates.      I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  no  reform  is  more  necessary  than  a  reform  in  the  national  expendi- 
ture, and  it  almost  seems  as  if,  under  the  present  arrangements  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  the  separate 
votes  in  such  a  way  as  effectually  to  keep  them  down.     I  will  just 
remind  you,  gentleman,  of  something  about  the  expenditure,  and  will 
compare  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  ending  March,  1882,  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  ending  March,  1870,  and  I  take  1870  because  it 
was  the  first  complete  year,  so  far  as  expenditure  was  concerned,  after 
our  great  Liberal  return  in  1868,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Premier 
of  England,  and  directed  his  attention   very   strongly   to  matters  of 
expenditure.     In  1870  we  paid  in  interest,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  27  millions  ;  last  year  29  millions.     That  of  course  goes 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  perhaps  gentlemen  won't  object  to 
that  very  much  ;  but  still,  that  sum  of  two  millions  comes  out  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country  for  that  year.     In   1870  we  paid  for  the  army 
(including  Indian  home  charges)   13^  millions;  in  1882,  17^  millions; 
which  in  twelve  years  is  an  increase  of  four  millions  of  money.     In  1870 
we  paid  for  the  Nav^  9I  millions  ;  in  1882  lof  millions.      Then  in  the 
■Civil  Services  expenditure  and  Civil  List  charges  we   paid   in    1870, 
II  millions,  and  in  1882  we  paid   18^  millions.      Including  the  cost 
of    collection   of  revenue    of  this   country,    we    paid    in    1870,    68g 
millions,    and    in    1882,    85^    millions,    or   an    increase     of    about 
seventeen  millions  in  twelve  years.     On  behalf  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, I  may    say   that  they    are    paying  a  bill   that    was    "chalked 
up"  to  a  great  extent  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.     I  told  you  on  this  platform 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  that  firework  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
Avas  going  gn,   "  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it,  not  only  as  taxation  in  this 
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year,  but  they  will  leave  a  lot  for  the  Liberals  to  pay  after  them, "  And 
the  Liberals  are  paying  and  have  paid  several  millions  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy.  In  addition  to  this  larger  expendi- 
ture, there  is  the  question  of  education.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
begrudge  this  money  for  education  at  all ;  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  be  well  educated,  and  if  we  have  to- 
expend  sums  of  money  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  Give  me  an 
enlightened  and  educated  people,  and  I  will  answer  for  their  governing 
themselves  somewhat  better  than  ignorant  people,  and  they  will  get  the 
advantage  in  the  long  run.  There  is  an  additional  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph,  for  which  we  get  a  return  by  increased 
business  in  these  departments,  and  then  there  have  been  several  grants 
in  aid  of  local  rates,  which  was  a  policy  recommended  by  the  Tories, 
and  which  I  myself  think  is  open  to  serious  objection.  But  making  all 
allowances  for  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  expenditure,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  present  expenditure  is  an  extravagant  and  un- 
necessary expenditure,  and  is  what  it  has  been  called  in  former  years — a 
"  bloated  "  expenditure.  For  many  years  I  have  always,  when  an 
opportunity  has  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  criticised  and  con- 
demned unnecessary  expenditure  in  the  public  departments.  I  believe 
that  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  ill-will  from  the  "spending  servants  of 
the  Crown  "  in  consequence  of  my  having  taken  that  line.  I  certainly 
can  trace  very  often,  in  the  newspapers,  where  these  gentlemen  very 
often  use  their  pens,  evidence  that  in  consequence  of  the  course  that  I 
have  taken  in  opposition  to  the  national  expenditure,  I  have  been  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  unfair 
imputations.  In  1879  you  will  recollect  I  brought  forward  resolutions 
condemning  the  expenditure  of  the  Government,  which  was  supported 
by  the  entire  Liberal  party,  and  I  have  been  taunted  during  the  last 
Session  by  the  Tories,  who  had  said  that  I  had  not  attacked  the  present 
expenditure  because  it  is  an  expenditure  incurred  under  a  Liberal 
Government.  I  had  an  opportunity  last  November  of  alluding  to  these 
taunts,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  said  that  I  had  only 
been  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  public  business  from  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  which  I 
considered  to  be  unnecessarily  large.  Mr.  Gladstone  cheered  the 
remarks  I  made  on  the  occasion,  and  I  think  I  may  say  there  is  no- 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  more  anxious  than  the  Prime 
Minister  to  cut  down  the  expenditure.  But  you  have  no  conception 
of  the  difficulties  of  keeping  down  the  national  expenditure.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  full  of  people  who  are  interested  in  keep- 
ing up  the  expenditure,  and  out  of  the  House  itself  the  spending 
servants  of  the  Crown  have  great  command  of  the  press,  and  use 
the  press  continually,  in  order  to  put  down  any  opposition  to  public 
expenditure.  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  effectively  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  people  out  of  the  House  must  help  us  to  do 
it.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  departments,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone might  say  now  in  regard  to  these  spending  servants  of  the 
Crown,  what  David  said  of  old,  "The  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  too  strong 
for  me."    Gentlemen,  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  past  Session,  but 
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shall  now  verj'  rapidly  just  indicate  a  few  things  that  I  think  the  Liberal 
party  have  to  do. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  we,  as  Liberals,  do  not  always  content  our- 
selves with  looking  to  the  past,  our  motto  is  "  onward,"  and  we  look  to 
the  future.  At  the  present  moment  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  are  entirely  in  our  favour.  We  have  a  strong  and 
imited  party.  We  have  a  chief  at  our  head  who  is  a  most  powerful 
minister.  In  fact,  I  observe  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  said :  "  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  now  beginning  to  be  everywhere  recognised  as  a  national 
rather  than  a  party  chief."  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  during  the  Jingo 
fever,  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  railed  to  such  an  extent  against  the 
"  People's  William,"  and  used  language  of  such  an  extraordinary 
character,  that  in  some  comparison  somebody  remarked  that  it  was  an 
appropriate  fact  that  the  initials  of  the  "  D.  T."  stood  for  "delirium 
tremens  "as  well  as  Daily  Telegraph.  The  writers  are  now  free  from 
that  excessive  use  of  stimulants  that  they  were  taking  four  or  five  years 
ago  ;  and  now,  in  their  calmer  judgment,  give  utterance  to  what  I  must 
confess  to  be  a  very  correct  statement  and  a  very  important  truth. 
But,  gentlemen,  while  we  are  so  well  off  as  regards  our  own  party — -he 
strength  of  the  party  and  in  regard  to  our  leaders — let  us  not  feel  so 
elated  as  to  prevent  us  placing  an  eye  of  compassion  upon  our  un- 
fortunate opponents.  Because  just  what  we  are  at  present  the  Tories  are 
not.  I  notice  that  Col.  Stanley,  when  he  was  speaking  at  Manchester 
the  other  day,  seemed  to  be  rather  concerned  at  the  fact  that  people 
were  saying  the  Tories  were  disheartened  and  disorganised,  and  he 
said  : — "  They  had  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  Conservative 
party  falling  to  pieces,  that  it  was  disheartened,  disorganised,  and  that 
in  fact  it  was  a  party  without  existence  and  almost  without  a  name." 
Now,  gentlemen,  he  is  altogether  wrong  there,  when  he  said  it  was 
without  a  name.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  it  has  a  good  many  names.  The 
position  that  the  party  is  in  is  not  that  it  is  without  a  name,  but  it  has 
a  number  of  aliases.  When  I  first  came  into  political  life — I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  years  ago,  for  I  was  then  a  school  boy — our  opponents 
were  called  by  the  respectable  name  of  Tories — true  blue.  Church  and 
King  Tories.  Then  I  remember  perfectly  well  how  they  became 
Protectionists,  and  then  they  became  Peelites,  and  afterwards  they  took 
the  name  Constitutionalists,  and  then  became  Tories  again.  Now  a 
number  of  them  are  saying  they  are  "  Tory  Democrats. "  I  do  not 
know  what  a  Tory  Democrat  is,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  you  know  what 
he  is.  I  presume  it  means  something  like  the  Imperialism  of  Napoleon. 
I  believe  Tory  Democracy  is  very  nearly  connected  with  Jingoism,  and 
I  don't  think  the  Tory  Democrats  of  this  day  are  likely  to  be  very 
successful.  However,  gentlemen,  while  I  dispute  that  they  have  no 
name,  I  must  say  that  just  at  present  we  are  right  in  saying  they  are 
disorganised  and  disheartened.  They  certainly  have  very  weak  leaders. 
They  are  weak  in  the  head — I  mean  weak  in  the  head  of  their  party. 
I  recollect  very  well  during  the  debates  on  the  Arrears  Bill  when  the 
Tories  were  attacking  the  Government,  and  night  after  night  Mr. 
Gladstone  got  up  and  crumpled  the  opposition,  and  with  that 
abundance   of  resource  and   eloquence   that   never   failed,  continually 
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answered  and  destroyed  the  arguments  that  were  brought  against  him, 
I  remember  a  very  distinguished  Member  of  the  Tory  party  saying  to 
me,  in  the  smoke-room  after  one  of  these  encounters  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  "  This  is  not  a  fair  fight.  It  is 
just  as  though  you  were  playing  a  man  at  a  game  of  chess,  and  he  has 
the  Queen  and  you  have  not.  The  fact  is  our  front  Bench  are  a  set  of 
old  women."  That  was  a  very  distinguished  Conservative  member  ;  and 
lean  tell  you  another  thing.  Now  we  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  being  called 
"  the  grand  old  man."  The  name  was  given  to  him,  I  believe,  by  a 
Tory  opponent.  But  I  will  tell  you  another  name :  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  is  called  "the  grand  old  woman."  In  reading  over  the 
speeches  delivered  by  these  Tory  leaders,  I  have  been  looking  to  see 
what  they  intended  to  do.  I  can  make  very  little  out  of  Sir  Richard 
.Cross's  speech,  but  when  I  got  to  the  end  I  thought  I  had  come  across 
something  material,  for  he  said,  at  Southporl  :  "  The  time  has  come 
when  the  Conservative  party  must  not  be  afraid  of  showing  what 
Conservative  principles  are,  and  when  the  moment  for  striking  comes, 
the  Conservative  leaders  will  strike,  and  strike  home."  On  reading 
them,  I  said  to  myself  "Brave  words.  Sir  Richard."  Then  Col. 
Stanley  came  to  Manchester,  and  took  an  entirely  different  line  to  Sir 
R.  Cross.  He  said,  "  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  think  he  was 
Speaking  in  the  language  of  desixjndency  if  he  said  that  at  the  present 
moment  they  must  possess  themselves  with  patience."  He  might  have 
quoted  the  passage  "  in  patience  possess  ye  your  souls."  Mr.  Disraeli, 
many  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  Radical  or  a  Republican — at  all  events 
before  he  was  a  Tory — said  that  the  Tory  party  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  past,  no  appreciation  of  the  present,  and  no  plans  for  the  future. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  past,  because 
I  observe  that  another  Tory  speaker,  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  said  at 
Ashlxiurne,  on  Thursday  :  "  The  Conser\-ative  policy  which  had  been 
so  productive  of  good  to  the  great  masses  of  the  country  would  be  their 
policy  for  the  future."  Now,  gentlemen,  something  has  done  great 
good  to  the  masses  of  the  country,  no  doubt,  for  I  find  on  looking  at  th& 
consumption  of  imported  food  between  the  years  1840  and  1881,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  eating  a  vast  deal  more  of  many  good 
commodities  than  they  did  l>efore  1841.  I  find  in  bacon,  butter,  cheese, 
rice,  sugar  and  tea,  wheat  and  other  articles  for  home  consumption,  we 
imported  many  times  per  head  the  amount  in  1881  that  we  did  in  1840. 
Do  we  thank  the  Tory  party  for  that  ?  I  was  in  political  life  in  1840, 
ami*  I  remember  that  the  people  of  this  country  could  not  eat  imported 
beef  and  bacon.  And  why  ?  Because  the  Tories  supported  laws  that 
prohibited  them  being  brought  into  the  country.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  people  were  half  starved  for  want  of  bread,  because  the 
Tories  refused  to  let  com  come  into  the  country  even  when  the 
people  were  starving.  That  was  the  Tory  policy,  and  it  was  not 
the  policy  that  did  great  good  to  the  great  masses  of  the  country. 
But  It  was  our — the  Liberal — policy  that  compelled  the  Tory  monopolists 
ultimately  to  yield  and  to  grant  us  Free  Trade,  which  gave  us,  not  only 
plentiful  supplies  of  food,  but  also  increased,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
commercial  industry  of  the  country.     While  in  1840  we  only  sent  out  of 
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this  country  in  British  produce  ;^i  19s.  gd.  per  head,  in  1881  our 
exports  amounted  to  £(i  14s.  per  head,  meaning  an  enormous  increase 
of  employment  of  the  people,  and  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  nation.  Gentlemen,  it  is  to  the  Liberal  party 
that  we  owe  these  great  benefits  to  the  masses  of  the  country.  It  is  also 
to  the  Liberal  party  you  owe  your  education,  your  political  rights,  with 
the  ballot  to  protect  them  ;  and  you  may  be  thankful  in  consequence  of 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  masses  of  the  country, 
pauperism  has  rapidly  decreased,  being  very  much  diminished  as  com- 
pared with  the  pauperism  in  1848.  Thus,  while  the  population  is 
increasing  pauperism  is  diminishing.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  result  of 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  not  of  the  Tory  party,  and  we  say 
further  that  the  policy  the  Liberal  party  has  adopted  in  the  past  we 
intend  to  adopt  in  the  future.  We  know  what  we  want,  though  the 
Tories  do  not  seem  to  know  what  they  want,  and  I  will  make  them  a 
present  and  tell  them  what  our  principles  are.  We  want  the  County 
Suffrage  and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it,  but  I 
may  say  this :  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  the  opinions  which 
have  been  expressed,  that  we  should  deal  first  with  the  County  Suffrage 
and  then  with  the  Redistribution  of  Seats.  Gentlemen,  everybody 
feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  policy  of  excluding  towns  like 
Accrington,  Padiham,  Nelson,  and  Brierfield,  and  other  localities  of 
thriving  working  people  from  the  household  suffrage.  What  can  be  the 
justification  of  giving  men  on  one  side  of  the  road  the  power  to  vote  and 
refusing  it  to  the  men  on  the  other  side.  You  cannot  maintain  that. 
Again,  1  have  a  list  of  150  towns,  each  possessing  a  population  of  above 
10,000,  and  containing  altogether  three  millions  of  people,  that  have  no 
representation  at  all  except  the  County  representation.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  monstrous  shame.  Then  we  come  to  the  Redistribution  of  Seats. 
The  teeming  populations  of  our  country  have  sprung  up  and  gone  on 
increasing  for  past  generations,  while  miserable  agricultural  villages  have 
gone  on  decaying.  These  small  decaying  places  have  representatives 
in  Parliament,  while  the  large  teeming  populations  of  our  boroughs  have 
either  insufficient  representation  or  no  representation  at  all.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  we  should,  as  soon  as  possible  after  we  have 
dealt  with  the  County  Suffrage,  get  a  wide  redistribution  of  seats,  so  as 
to  secure  that  the  people  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mons.  People  often  say  that  all  they  want  is  not  numbers,  but  interests  to 
be  represented.  What  interests  ?  Class  interests  ?  I  do  not  want  class  in- 
terests to  be  represented.  I  believe  the  safeguard  for  the  whole  inter^ts 
of  the  country  is  to  get  the  largest  representation  you  can.  If  they  say 
that  wealth  must  be  represented,  I  would  urge  that  wherever  you  have 
population  you  have  wealth,  and  these  centres  of  population  were  not 
only  teeming  hives  of  industry,  but  hives  with  a  good  deal  of  honey  in 
them,  which  is  not  found  in  the  small,  decaying,  miserable  towns  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  representation  conferred  beyond 
their  rights.  There  are  91  boroughs  with  a  population  of  less  than 
20,000  each,  and  these  at  the  present  time  return  109  members  ;  while 
22  boroughs  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  1 50,000  only  return  48 
members  ;  so  that  a  population  of  between  six  and  seven  millions  is 
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represented  by  48  members,  while  a  population  of  under  one  million  is 
represented  by  109  members.  Gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  with  numbers 
of  facts  of  that  kind,  but  you  know  them  all.  What  we  want  is  to  get 
rid  of  those  little  boroughs  in  one  of  two  ways — either  throw  them  into 
the  counties,  or  group  them  together,  where  two  or  three  places  of 
moderate  size  are  within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  the  large  population  of  this  country  shall  be  fairly  represented,  and 
that  the  members  shall  be  taken  from  small  populations  in  order  that 
they  may  be  given  to  the  large  populations.  Another  question  that  we 
have  in  view  is  that  of  County  Government.  We  hope  to  see  the 
counties  provided  with  institutions  that  will  enable  the  county 
ratepayers  to  deal  with  their  own  affairs,  by  Boards  who  will 
be  responsible  to  them.  I  want  to  see  also  at  a  very  early 
period  a  great  reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  I  hope  some  day 
to  devote  an  entire  evening's  lecture  to  the  subject  of  the  land  question. 
I  should  like  to  do  so  very  much,  because  it  is  a  question  embracing  so 
many  considerations,  and  of  such  enormous  proportions,  that  I  cannot 
do  anything  like  justice  to  it  in  a  general  speech  giving  an  account  of 
my  Parliamentary  stewardship.  But,  both  with  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  and  with  regard  to  the  tenancy  of  land  by  the  farmers,  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  it,  so  as  to  give  the  farmers  absolute  compensation 
for  their  improvements,  and  a  security  in  the  form  of  tenant  right,  which 
will  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  land  in  confidence,  and  to  put  into  it  their 
capital  which  they  are  not  able  to  do  at  present.  Another  subject  which 
is  rapidly  rising  into  importance — in  fjitt,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  public 
opinion  is  ripening  perhaps,  more  rapidly  than  any  other  subject — is  the 
question  of  reform  in  the  Licensing  Laws.  I  have  no  doubt  the  present 
Government  will  deal  with  that  question  with  great  prudence  and  care, 
as  it  affects  large  interests,  and  can  not  be  dealt  with  without  recognition 
of  those  interests.  But  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  Govern- 
ment feel  absolutely  bound  to  consider  the  question,  with  the  view,  if 
possible,  of  offering  to  the  public  a  solution  which,  while  having  due 
regard  to  those  interests,  will  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  country  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  evil  which  at  present  exists.  Another  subject 
calling  for  attention  from,  and  which  should  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  is  the  Abolition  of  Parliamentary  Oaths. 
I  do  not  myself  believe,  that  either  experience  or  history  give  any  proof 
whatever,  that  any  oath  taken  by  legislative  assemblies  has  ever  in 
practice  been  found  to  be  so  far  binding  upon  those  assemblies,  as  to 
prevent  their  taking  legislative  action  in  op}X)sition  to  the  oath.  On 
many  occasions  kings  and  rulers  have  required  members  of  their  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  that  they  should  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  in  many 
ca,ses  these  legislators  have  thought  it  right,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  obligation  of  the  oath,  to  change  the  Government,  or  to  remove  the 
nller  from  power.  The  fact  is,  it  is  altogether  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  taking  of  this  oath  is  either  necessary  for  the  protect- 
irig  of  the  Crown,  or  for  any  advantage  whatever.  I  should  be  perfectly 
content,  myself,  to  go  up  to  the  table  and  make  a  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  Crown.  I  believe  a  declaration  would  have  quite  as  much  bind- 
ing effect  as  an  oath,  for  while  I  am  no  Quaker  or  Separatist,  and  while  ' 
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T  do  not  hesitate  to  take  an  oath  if  I  am  required  to  do  so  in  a  Court  of 
Law,  yet  I  am  only  expressing  a  feeling  I  have  had  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  when  I  say  that  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
taking  it,  and  I  would  very  much  rather  affirm.  I  cannot  but  remember 
that  we  have  the  words  of  our  Great  Teacher  "  Swear  not  at  all."  I 
feel  that  so  strongly,  that  I  never  for  many  years  past  have  taken  an 
oath  without  some  dissatisfaction.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  affirm,  not 
being  a  Quaker  or  Separatist.  I  think  the  question  which  is  now  before 
Parliament  has  come  to  the  point  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  attempt  seriously  to  deal  with  it,  and  I  should  prefer  the 
abolition  of  the  oath  rather  than  a  measure  making  it  optional.  I  con- 
sider that  the  electors  of  Northampton  have  a  right  to  return  whom  they 
please.  I  am  not  an  elector  of  Northampton,  and  am  not  called  upon 
to  say  whether  the  electors  of  that  constituency  have  exercised  a  wise 
choice  or  not,  but  I  consider  it  is  their  right,  and  I  have  all  through 
declined  to  'stand  in  the  way  of  the  exercising  of  that  right.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  infinitely  prefer  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  come  to 
the  table  of  the  House  and  affirm,  and  I  want  a  law  to  be  passed  to 
enable  him  to  affirm.  I  consider  the  electors  of  Northampton  have  a 
perfect  right  to  return  whom  they  choose,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  good  in  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  his  con- 
stituents. Therefore,  I  have  declined  all  through  to  be  a  party 
in  any  way  to  obstruct  in  the  slightest  degree  the  free  choice 
of  the  electors  of  Northampton,  and  when  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, both  by  voice  and  by  vote,  I  have  supported  that  free  choice.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  do  not 
be  mistaken.  No  doubt,  as  Colonel  Stanley  said  in  his  speech,  that 
were  an  emergency  to  arise,  the  whole  of  the  Conservative  party  would 
rally  round  their  leaders  as  they  have  done  in  former  times.  And  what 
emergency  ?  If  you  seek  to  give  any  great  increase  of  political  power  to 
the  great  masses  of  the  community,  then  an  emergency  will  arise,  and 
then  this  disorganised  and  disheartened  party  will  rally  back  under  their 
leaders,  and  will  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  great  measures  of 
reform.  Gentlemen,  we  must  do  the  same.  Do  not  suppose  that 
because  at  the  present  moment  we  occupy  a  commanding  position, 
and  our  opponents  are  in  an  unenviable  position,  that  we  are  going 
to  march  to  victory  without  passing  over  a  battlefield.  We 
shall  have  to  fight  the  battle  as  we  have  done  before.  We  shall  have  to 
hold  by  those  standards  of  liberty  and  progress,  which  we  have  done 
before,  and  which  our  political  forefathers  held  up  before  in  times  past, 
and  under  much  greater  difficulty.  We  shall  have  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  our  political  ancestry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  united 
party,  and  with  our  great  leader,  although  it  may  be  that  before  any 
great  act  of  reform  can  be  passed,  we  may  have  to  pass  through  the 
trouble  and  turmoil  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  I  have  that  confidence 
that,  in  a  new  Parliament,  we  shall  have  an  equal  force  of  Liberals  on 
our  side,  that  we  shall  again  hold  up  our  standards  to  victory  and  carry 
great  measures  of  reform. 
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No.  X. 

Annual  Address  to  his  Constituents,  delivered  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Burnley,  December  \o,  1883. 

Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  : — I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  my  constituents  in  Burnley  for  the  great  kindness 
and  consideration  which  they  have  shown  to  me  during  the  past  twelve 
months  ;  and,  in  making  this  expression  of  gratitude,  I  do  not  include 
simply  my  political  friends,  liecause  I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that 
fr  )m  my  political  opponents  I  have  received  many  instances  of  kindness 
and  consideration  during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  my  desire,  • 
gentlemen,  to  stand  at  all  times  on  the  best  terms  of  good  fellowship 
with  my  political  opponents  in  this  borough,  as  well  as  with  my  friends. 
T  don't  expect  them  to  agree  with  me  in  politics,  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  them  in  politics  ;  but,  at  all  events,  so  long  as  I  am  the  memlier 
for  Burnley,  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  from  them  their 
consideration  ;  while  it  would,  at  all  times,  give  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion if  I  could  ser\-e  them  in  any  way  in  my  power  as  the  member  for  the 
Borough.  The  last  Session  of  Parliament  was  a  lalwrious  one,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  having  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee on  Trade,  I  must  say  that  I  gave  a  great  many  hours  to  Parlia- 
mentary work.  Perhaps  you  may  think  that  the  results  of  our 
Parliamentary  lalx)urs  were  not  very  extensive.  Still  it  was  not  a  barren 
session.  We  passed  some  very  important  measures,  and,  amongst 
others,  we  passed  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  If  all  boroughs  were  like 
Burnley  we  should  never  have  required  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  both 
sides  in  Burnley  have  conducted  the  elections  in  a  manner  creditalile  to 
themselves.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  Mieve  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conservative  party  at  the  last  election  was  as  much 
opposed  to  anything  like  corruption  or  unfair  play  as  the  Chairman  of " 
my  Committee,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  election 
\vas  conducted  in  a  most  honourable  manner  on  both  sides.  Un- 
fortunately, in  a  great, many  l)oroughs,  that  was  not  the  case,  and  cor- 
ruption went  on  to  an  extent  in  the  smaller  lx)roughs  that  it  was  a  dis-  • 
grace  to  the  kingdom,  because  if  you  have  a  number  of  men  willing  to 
give  their  votes  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  some  little  consideration,  of 
treating  or  of  bribing,  you  have  a  state  of  political  character  which  is 
degrading.  Any  man  who  sells  his  vote  for  money,  or  for  a  drink  of 
l)eer,  is  a  man  that  does  not  deserve  the  franchise.  We  thought  that  in 
order  to  stop  the  corrupt  practices  in  these  peccant  boroughs  we  should 
pass  a  very  stringent  Act,  and  we  have  passed  a  stringent  Act  of 
Parliament.  Of  course,  bribery,  as  you  know,  was  always  condemned 
and  always  punished  ;  but  the  present  Act  goes  very  much  further,  and, 
in  regard  to  treating  ev^n,  it  inflicts  an  equal  punishment  upon  the  man 
who  gives  the  glass  of  beer  and  the  man  who  receives  it.  If  any  man  sells 
his  vote  for  any  consideration  whatever,  he  is  just  as  much  an  offender 
as  the  man  who  buys  the  vote,  and  lx>th  are  equally  liable  to  punish- 
ment    That  punishment  is  very  severe,   because,   for   each  offence. 
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parties  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  £100,  with  twelve  months'  imprisonment  ; 
and  they  are  also  liable  to  be  excluded  from  the  fulfilment  of  any  public 
office  of  trust  in  the  borough  in  which  they  reside.  That,  no  doubt, 
may  be  considered  very  extreme  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that 
the  state  of  corruption  had  got  to  such  an  extent  in  certain  boroughs, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  apply  a  very  strong 
remedy.  That  remedy  has  been  applied,  and  now  the  men — and,  un- 
fortunately, in  some  boroughs  there  were  a  great  many  men — who  were 
willing  to  sell  their  votes  for  considerations  of  one  kind  or  another,  will 
find  that  in  future,  if  they  do  indulge  in  practices  of  that  kind,  it  will  not 
only  be  the  candidate  andhiscommittee  that  will  beliable  to  punishment  if 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  led  into  illicit  transactions  of  this  character. _ 
Another  part  of  the  bill  has  reference  to  the  expenditure.  It  was  thought 
right  to  cut  down  the  expenses  upon  elections.  The  feeling  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  this  :  that  it  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  qualification 
for  a  member  of  Parliament  that  he  should  be  rich,  that  there  might  be 
many  men  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  might  not  be  rich,  and  we  wanted  to  make  such  a  law  that 
any  man  might  stand  for  a  borough  without  being  exposed  to  a  very 
great  amount  of  expenditure.  The  result  is,  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  are  that  in  every  constituency  the  expenditure  shall  be  kept  down 
to  a  certain  amount,  and  that  the  number  of  paid  agents  is  very  limited. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  that  is  a  principle  we  ought  all  to  admire.  What 
are  politics  worth  if  each  individual  elector  has  no  individual  interest  in 
the  question  submitted  to  him  ?  Why,  the  greatness  of  this  country 
depends  upon  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom. 
What  we  want  is  that  men  shall  think  out  political  questions — shall  come 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  right  in  the  government  of  this  country, 
and  then,  having  informed  their  minds  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  opportunities,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
then  they  ought  to  be  prepared,  in  a  feeling  of  responsibility  which  at- 
taches to  this  great  duty  which  devolves  upon  them — they  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  take  their  part  when  the  constituencies  of  the  country  are 
appealed  to  for  a  judgment  upon  any  great  question  of  administration. 
Well,  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  to  rely  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
any  former  period  upon  the  voluntary  and  the  unpaid  agency  of  members 
of  our  political  party.  I  feel  perfect  confidence  in  i;egard  to  Burnley 
that  the  Liberals  of  this  borough,  when  the  time  for  an  election  comes, 
will  be  prepared  from  love  of  the  cause- — from  recognition  of  the  great 
principles  at  stake — will  be  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  the  great 
questions  in  which  we  are  involved  and  will  take  their  part  in  the  labours 
that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  successful  result.  There  was 
another  Act  called  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  which  was  passed 
with  the  object  of  giving  to  tenants  a  greater  security  in  their  improve- 
ments upon  the  soil.  I  do  not  think  it  went  far  enough,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  I  did  my  best,  along  with  other  members,  to  make 
the  Bill  stronger.  But  the  Plouse  of  Commons  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  landowners.  We  have  got  landed  magnates  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  I  believe  that  the  Government  passed  a  Bill  quite  as  strong, 
probably,  as  any  Bill  that  they  were  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  in  the  pre- 
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sent  Parliament.  But  they  have  left  the  sitting  tenant  subject  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  great  danger.  Landowners  or  land  agents  may  raise 
the  rent  of  a  sitting  tenant  upon  his  improvements,  and  unless  tlie  sitting 
tenant  gives  notice  to  leave  his  farm  and  does  leave  it,  he  has  no  chance 
of  having  these  improvements  paid  for.  Now,  my  object  and  the  oljject 
of  other  members  in  the  last  session,  was  this :  we  desired 
that  if  any  landlord  gave  notice  of  an  advance  in  rent  that  the  mere 
•effect  of  giving  such  notice  of  advance  should  compel  him  to  make  com- 
pensation for  any  improvements  that  the  tenant  had  placed  on  his  farm. 
I  think  that  was  a  very  right  and  just  proposal,  but  we  were  not  success- 
ful in  carrying  it.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  very  final  in  the 
legislation  of  this  country,  and  if  the  farmers  at  the  next  general  election 
make  use  of  the  ballot — as  I  hope  they  will  make  use  of  it — they  may, 
perhaps,  think  fit  to  return  members  to  Parliament  for  the  counties  of 
England  who  will  take  more  interest  in  the  farming  question  than  some 
hon.  gentlemen  have  at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  these  we 
passed  a  Bankruptcy  Act  and  a  Patents  Act,  both  of  which,  I  trust,  will 
be  of  great  use  to  trade,  and  will  remove  many  of  the  evils  of  which 
the  country  has  had  to  complain.  There  were  also  other  Bills  of  a 
useful  character — upon  which  I  will  not  dwell — which  were  passed.  So 
that  altogether,  I  think,  we  may  say  that  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
■was  not  a  barren  session.  Now,  there  was  one  part  of  the  administration 
•with  which  I  was  not  satisfied.  You  know  I  am  always  candid  when  I 
have  the  honour  to  address  my  constituents,  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  I  am  not  satisfied,  with  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure which  is  at  present  made,  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
of  this  country.  Now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  great  allowances 
for  the  present  Government.  They  came  into  power  under  most  difficult 
•circumstances  ;  they  have  had  to  pay  millions  of  money  for  the  debts 
created  by  their  predecessors.  The  late  Government  raised  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  different  departments  to  a  very  high  point,  and  you  will 
understand  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  thing,  when  expenditure  has  been 
raised  up  to  a  certain  amount,  to  bring  it  down  again.  Making  these 
allowances,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  consider  the  expenditure  of  the 
•country  is  entirely  unwarrantal)le,  and  ought  to  be  materially  reduced, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  resolution  in  these  terms;  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  present  amount  of  national  expenditure  demands  the  earnest 
and  immediate  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  with  the  view  of 
effecting  such  reductions  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service."  In  putting  the  resolution  before  the  House  of  Commons 
I  drew  a  contrast  between  the  expenditure  which  existed  in  1 870- 1  (the 
first  full  year  after  the  former  Gladstone  Government  came  into  office), 
and  the  expenditure  as  it  was  proposed  for  the  current  year.  I  took  the 
case  of  1870-I,  because  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  having  come  into  power  with  a  very  large  amount  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  did 
take  immediate  and  very  strong  steps  with  the  view  to  reduce  the 
expenditure,  and  in  1 870-1  they  placed  upon  the  table  of  the  House  very 
considerably  reduced  estimates  for  the  services  for  that  year.      Now,  I 
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said  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, that  I  thought  they  ought  to  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  go  back 
to  this  expenditure  of  1 870-1  ;  and  therefore  I  contrasted  the  amount  of 
expenditure  this  year  with  the  amount  in  that  year.  I  mentioned  that 
in  1870- 1  the  net  expenditure  on  the  army  was  ^11,750,000,  while  in 
1883-4 — only  twelve  years  afterwards — it  was  ;^i 5,600,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  ^3, 850,000.  In  regard  to  the  navy,  I  stated  that,  whereas- 
the  net  expenditure  in  1870-I  was;[^8,927,ooo,  1883-4  it  was  ;^io, 757,000, 
making  an  increase  of  ;i^i, 830,000,  the  total  increase  on  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  last  twelve  years  being  an  annual  charge  of  ;^5, 700,000. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  want  this  country  to  be  without  deifence  ;  but 
what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  this,  that  I  believe  millions  of  money  are 
wasted  in  these  great  services,  and  that  if  the  pruning  knife  was  applied 
to  them,  and  if  a  great  many  excrescences  were  cut  down,  you  would 
have  an  equal  efficiency  of  army  and  navy  at  a  very  much  less  expense 
than  that  which  exists.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  civil  ex- 
penditure. The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Civil  Service  has 
increased  ;^8,ooo,ooo  since  1 870-1,  including  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.  Then  there  have  been  large  grants  for  local 
taxation,  several  large  sums  having  been  devoted  with  that  view  by  the 
late  Government,  and  I  think  devoted  in  a  most  mischievous  and  objec- 
tionable manner.  Still,  there  is  that  expenditure  of,  I  believe,  three 
millions  a  year,  which  is  given  to  local  taxation,  not  in  an  economical 
manner,  but,  I  think,  in  a  way  calculated  to  destroy  the  management 
of  local  affairs  by  the  localities  themselves.  Then  there  is  the  additional 
cost  of  the  Post  Office  and  telegraph  service,  and  that,  of  course,  we 
cannot  complain  of.  We  get  a  much  larger  income  than  we  did  formerly 
from  those  services,  and  we  cannot  carry  on  a  great  business  in  the  Post 
Office  and  telegraph  service  without  having  an  extra  amount  of  expendi- 
ture in  wages  and  in  other  ways.  Then  there  is  education.  I  notice 
from  the  Burnley  papers  that  my  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Mundella,  who 
is  certainly  a  most  efficient  and  admirable  Minister  of  Education,  said 
from  this  platform  that  I  did  not  object  to  the  increased  expenditure  on 
education.  My  right  hon.  friend  was  right  in  making  that  statement, 
as  I  think  the  expenditure  for  education  is  one  that  this  country  may 
very  well  make  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
get  an  educated  people,  it  will  be  an  investment  of  money  perhaps  as 
valuable  as  it  is  possible  for  any  investment  of  money  to  be  made. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  object  to  that  increase  of  expenditure  ;  but  I  da 
believe,  even  admitting  that  there  are  certain  grants  of  expenditure 
which  cannot  be  very  much  objected  to,  and  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  pre- 
vented, I  do  believe  that  even  in  the  civil  service  there  is  room  for  a 
considerable  paring  down  of  many  items  of  expenditure.  One  point  in 
the  expenditure  of  this  country,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  very  alarming 
point,  is  the  gradual  increase  of  the  pensions  paid  to  all  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  I  should  not  object  to 
pensions  properly  controlled  and  properly  applied  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  this  pension  system  is  a  system  which  is  open  to  very  serious 
abuse.  Many  men  get  pensions  for  ill-health,  who  are  very  vigorous 
for  many  years  afterwards ;  other  men  are  pensioned  for  what  they  call 
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re-organisation  of  offices,  the  object  being  to  give  a  flow  of  promotion, 
so  that  the  people  clown  below  may  have  a  chance  of  getting  up  two  or 
three  steps,  and  so  the  country  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  certain  number 
of  people,  who  are  quite  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  which  they 
have  to  fulfil  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  others  down 
below  may  have  a  step  in  promotion.     To  show  you  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  requires  some  little  consideration,  I  find  that  the  pensions  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  in  various  branches  of  the    civil  service  amount 
altogether,  according  to  a  calculation,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  to 
^^6,636,377  a  year.     That  forms  a  very  serious  item  in  the  expenditure 
of  this  country,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  item  that  requires  very  close  ex- 
amination.    Moreover,  it  is  so  easy  to  give  a  pension.     A  man  wishing 
to  retire,  and  there  is  somebody  else  wanting  his  place,  he  is  pensioned 
off;  but  as  soon  as  a  pension  is  given,  it  ceases  to  be  under  the  control 
of  Parliament,  and  becomes  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  resource  of 
the  country,  and  you  working  men  of  Burnley,  every  year  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  your  hard-earned  earnings  to  meet  this  demand  of  nearly 
seven  millions  a  year  for  the  pensions  which  are  paid  to  all  branches  of 
Her  Majesty's  services.     Well,  now,  that  will  have  to  be  inquired  into. 
No  doubt  military  and  naval  pensions  must  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
given  ;  all    I   contend  for  is   not   that   pensions   should   be   abolished 
altogether,  but  I  say  that  pensions  should  be  given  under  very  much 
more  stringent  conditions  than  those  which  are  observed  at  the  present 
time.     The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  we  have  to  struggle  in  the   House  of 
•Commons,  and  the  Government   have  to  struggle,    against  the  great 
fact,  that  there  is  an  enormous  army  of  public  servants  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  State,  called  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of  his  magnificent 
speeches  in  1868 — which  I  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  at  Warring- 
ton— "  the  spending  servants  of  the  crown."     He  said  that  these  spend- 
ing servants  of  the  Crown  were  always  alive  and  awake  to  their  own 
interests,  and  he  said  that  when  the  public  went  to  sleep,  these  spending 
servants  never  went  to  sleep,  for  then  was  their  opportunity.     I  observe 
that  our  distinguished  representative,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in  his 
speeches  the  other  day,  and  also  my  Right  Hon.  friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exche(|uer,  in  his  speech  a  few  days  ago,  both  alluded  to  the 
difficulty  the  Government  were  under,  in  keeping  down  expenditure  in 
consequence  of  the  great  pressure  which  was  put  on  Government  by 
the  spending  servants  of  the  Crown.     That  is  the  difficulty,  and  unless 
the  public  Are  awake  to  their  interests,  Government  cannot  withstand 
this  pressure  which  is  put  upon  them  in  every  department  of  the  State. 
You  know  the  House  is  supposed  to  investigate  the  estimates  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply — the  Government  prepare  the  estimates,  very  much 
under  the  advice  of  these  very  men  who  are  receiving  the  money  out  of 
them,  and  place  them  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  then  we  go  into 
consideration  of  them  in  Committee  of  Supply.     Lord  Hartington  in 
his  speech — and  I  must  say  that  I  feel  verj'  much  flattered   by  his  kind 
allusion  to  myself — pointed   out  that  the   Committee   of  Supply  was 
practically  powerless  ;  that  it  consisted  of  a  few  active  supporters  of  the 
Government,  a  few  of  us  economists  below  the  gangway,  and  a  number 
of  people  on,  the  other  side  of  the  House,  in  fact  on  both  sides,  of  the 
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"House,  who  were  interested  in  getting  as  much  money  out  of  the  public 
purse  as  they  could  possibly  obtain.  What  chance  have  we  of  making 
any  headway  under  these  circumstances  ?  The  principle  is,  that  when  a 
vote  is  challenged — as  we  have  often  challenged  votes — the  Government 
treat  it  as  a  party  question,  and  every  member  supports  his  own  side 
when  the  bell  rings.  We  may  have  had  a  good  discussion  in  the  House ; 
we  may  have  shown  a  monstrous  waste  of  expenditure  ;  and  I  remember 
a  case  that  occurred  last  Session,  where  we  showed  the  folly  and  the 
absurdity  of  a  vote  which  was  proposed  of  ;i^6o,ooo  to  repair  the  Queen's 
yacht.  The  Queen  had  only  used  it  I  think  about  eight  times  in 
eight  years,  and  I  believe  that  every  time  it  had  been  used,  it 
had  cost  the  country  (putting  all  the  expenditure  together  and 
■dividing  it  by  eight),  about  ;^i  1,000.  We  denounced  this, 
and,  in  fact,  we  carried  with  us  the  members  who  were  in  the 
House  at  the  time.  We  showed  the  absurdity  of  it,  and  there  was  no 
reply.  We  did  not  object  to  the  Queen  having  a  yacht,  but  there  was 
another  first-class  yacht,  and  there  were  tenders  of  the  yachts  that  Her 
Majesty  could  use,  while  here  was  a  yacht  that  was  not  in  order,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  ;i^6o,ooo  upon  the  repair  of  it.  We  opposed  it, 
and  had  all  the  argiunent  on  our  side.  Government  were  nowhere  in 
supporting  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  liked  the  job.  But  the 
bell  rang,  and  members  came  rushing  in  from  the  smoke-room  and 
libraries,  who  had  never  heard  a  word  about  it,  and  went  into  the  lobbies. 
Of  course,  the  Tories  voted  with  the  Government  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  Liberals  who  heard  it  was  a  Government  question  went  with  the 
Government,  and  we  were  beaten.  That  is  a  case  in  point,  and  Lord 
Hartington  said  truly  that  you  had  very  little  hope  of  securing  any  very 
considerable  reforms  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  by  the  dis- 
cussions in  Committee  of  Supply.  Well,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  In 
the  motion  which  I  made  on  the  6th  April,  and  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  with  the  greatest  cordiality — in  the  speech 
I  made  on  that  occasion  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  Government  would  consent  to  the  appointment  every  year 
of  a  Grand  Committee  or  strong  Select  Committees,  to  consider  the 
<lifferent  branches  of  the  estimates — the  army,  navy,  and  civil  services. 
Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  was  very  much  disposed  to  approve  of  that 
suggestion.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Premier  at  a  friend's 
house  some  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  he  said  that  owing  to  the  extreme 
pressure  of  public  business,  the  Government  had  not  been  able  to 
formulate  any  course  in  regard  to  my  resolution,  which  they  had 
accepted,  but  he  assured  me  that  the  thing  should  have  the  cordial 
attention  of  the  Government,  and  he  hoped  to  make  some  proposals 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  me  and  the  other  economists  in  the  House. 
I  knew  what  a  difficult  position  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  was 
placed  in  by  the  pressure  of  business,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
ay  that  I  had  no  wish  in  any  way  to  hurry  the  Government  to  a  conclu- 
sion, but  that  I  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  adopt  some  means  that 
would  give  to  the  House  a  much  greater  control  over  the  expenditure 
than  they  had  at  the  present  time.  You  will  observe  from  the  speeches 
<)f  Lord  Hartington  in  Lancashire  that  h«  evidently  indicates  that  the 
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appointment  of  Grand  Committees  for  the  consideration  of  the  estimates 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government ;  and  I  do  hope  that  that 
course  will  be  adopted,  and  that  we  may  have  some  efficient  means  by 
which  we  can  check  the  constant  craving  of  these  spending  servants  of 
the  Crown  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  public  purse.  They  are  like 
the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech — they  are  always  crying  "  Give,  give," 
and  if  you  do  not  give  they  say  the  services  are  going  to  destruction, 
that  they  are  inefficient.  I  have  told  you  that  we  are  spending  several 
millions  a  year  more  on  the  Army  and  Navy  than  we  were  in  1870,  that  in 
fact  last  year  we  were  actually  spending  no  less  a  sum  than  between  26 
and  27  millions  a  year.  I  wish  you,  gentlemen,  to  observe  that  whenever 
there  is  any  discussion  made  by  military  or  naval  men,  even  in  regard 
to  any  foreign  operations  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  or  in  regard  to  any 
possible  demands  upon  them,  these  great  authorities  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  always  saying  that  the  services  are  inefficient.  They  say  they 
are  not  up  to  the  mark,  that  our  Navy  is  not  strong  enough,  that  our 
Army  is  under-manned — that  in  point  of  fact  the  whole  services  are  going 
to  the  dogs.  Yes,  going  to  the  dogs  to  the  tune  of  27  millions  a  year. 
Well,  I  hdpe  the  country  will  become  alive  to  its  own  interests  ;  and  I 
venture  to  think  that,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
you  can  get  an  army  and  navy  for  20  millions,  with  the  volunteers  and' 
the  militia,  that  ought  to  answer  every  purpose  that  this  country 
requires.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  about  the  past,  but  I  shall 
have  to  say  something,  I  suppose,  about  the  future  ?  I  observe  that  the 
Standard  of  last  Monday  complains  that  we  Liberals  have  not  fulfilled 
our  promises.  The  Standard  says  that  when  we  were  opposing  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  we  promised — and  in  the  Midlothian! 
speeches — promised  that  there  would  be  a  great  calm.  "  Where  is  the 
calm  ?"  says  the  .SVfzWan/.  "There  are  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. " 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  never  said,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  other  speaker 
said — certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  never  said — that  because  a  Liberal 
Government  came  into  power  all  the  ambitions  and  turbulencies  of 
foreign  countries  would  cease.  Did  we  ever  say  that  because  a  Liberal 
Government  came  into  power  the  great  kingdoms  on  the  Continent 
would  immediately  proceed  to  reduce  their  armies,  and  would  cease  tO' 
have  designs  against  each  other  ?  Did  we  ever  say  that  the  advent  to 
power  of  a  Liberal  Government  would  make  the  French  Government 
sensible  and  wise  ?  We  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  French 
Government  now  are  humble  copyists  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  are 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  adventure,  disturbing  the  world  exactly  on  the 
same  lines  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  did  a  few  years  ago.  We  cannot 
prevent  that,  and  what  we  said  was  this  :  that  whilst  there  might  be 
disturbances  abroad,  the  Liberal  Government  so  far  from  fomenting 
these  disturbances  would  tend  to  minimise  them.  We  said  they  would 
try  to  promote  the  peace  of  mankind,  that  they  would  not  indulge  in  a 
policy  of  adventure  ;  and  I  claim  for  this  Government  that  that  has 
been  their  policy,  that  they  have  avoided,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
errors  into  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  fell.  I  had  intended 
to  have  said  a  few  words  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  connection  with 
this  particular  article  in  the  Standard^  and  in  which  allusion  is  made 
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to  India.  I  had  intended  to  have  said  a  few  words  alx)ut  the  Indian 
question,  but  I  have  on  my  left  hand  a  most  valued  friend  of  mine  with 
whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  working  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
believe  that  my  friend  has  given  some  attention  to  this  Indian  question 
recently.  Therefore,  I  shall  be  verj'  glad  if  he  will  so  far  oblige  as  that 
he  will  deal  specially  with  this  important  question,  because  I  find  that  I 
have  so  much  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  half  of  what  I 
intended  to  say,  and  I  shall  leave  the  important  matters  of  the  Ilbert 
Bill  and  Indian  Administration  for  my  friend  Mr.  Briggs  to  deal  with. 
You  will  be  aware  that  during  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  a 
number  of  speeches  made  by  the  Tory  leaders.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  read  them  ;  but  I  have  read  them,  and  dreary  reading  they 
have  been.  The  Tory  leaders,  from  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  down  to  Cavendish  Bentinck  and  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Lowther,  have  been  engaged  in  instructing  the  people  of  this  country 
upon  political  affairs.  The  fact  is,  these  Tory  leaders  look  back  on 
1878  and  1879,  and  then  they  remember  that  during  those  two  years 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  through  Midlothian  and  made  a  number  of 
speeches,  which  had  the  effect  of  creating  such  a  strong  public  opinion 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  they  swept  that  Government  from  power, 
and  these  gentlemen,  from  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
down  to  Cavendish  Bentinck  and  James  Lowther,  seem  to  think  that  they 
can  do  the  same  trick  with  the  present  Government.  Because  they  saw 
in  1878-9  that  before  the  trumpet-tongued  voice  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
walls  of  the  Tory  Jericho  crumbled  and  fell  ;  they  think  they  can  therefore 
perform  the  same  feat  with  their  penny  whistle.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
they  are  entirely  mistaken  in  more  than  one  particular.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  it  cannot  be  considered  uncharitable  to  say  that  these 
noble  lords  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  are  very  much  smaller  men  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  them  :  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Midlothian  speeches  dealt  with 
great  principles,  high  principles  of  conduct,  both  in  regard  to  home  and 
foreign  affairs,  which  stirred  the  conscience  of  the  country.  He  attacked 
Lord  Beaconsfield  because  he  condemned  the  immoral  policy  of  I^ord 
Beaconsfield's  Government,  but  he  sought  to  arouse  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a  point  in  regard  to  home  and  foreign  affairs — a  high  point  in 
political  morality.  In  regard  to  home  affairs  he  laid  before  them  pro- 
posals of  progress,  the  amelioration  of  the  masses  of  the  country, 
of  an  increased  political  power.  In  regard  to  foreign  affairs, 
he  laid  down  the  great  rule  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,"  and  it  waj  that  rule  that  he  laid  down 
as  the  rule  of  guidance  in  the  foreign  administration  of  this  country. 
Where  are  the  principles  of  the  Tory  party  ?  I  have  read  through  these 
speeches,  and  I  have  scarcely  found  a  single  principle  which  they  have 
advocated.  One  or  two  principles  I  may  mention  presently ;  but  the 
great  point  that  they  have  dealt  with  has  been  the  condemnation  of  the 
Government  for  their  blunders.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  any  Government.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
if  the  country  supposed  any  Government  were  infallible.  I  do  not ; 
and,  while  I  have  given  a  very  general  support  to  Mr.   Gladstone's 
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Government,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  criticise  the  Government,  and  I 
have  not  hesitated  in  some  cases  to  oppose  the  Government.  I  should 
not  oppose  them  to  death,  understand.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
think  the  present  Government  so  good  a  Government,  and  so  much 
better  than  a  Tory  Government,  that  if  it  came  to  a  point,  to  a 
"  squeak  "  between  them  and  the  Tories,  I  would  give  up  a  good  deal 
of  my  own  opinions  in  order  to  support  them.  But  I  say  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  criticise  them  and  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
opposition  to  some  of  their  proposals.  But  let  us  be  fair,  gentlemen. 
\Vhat  have  been  the  difficulties  of  the  present  Government  ?  The  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  mainly  from  their  predecessors.  In  Holy  Writ  it  is  said  the 
righteous  "  do  rest  from  their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
That  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  evil  workers  ;  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours — Disraeli's  Government  may  depart — but  their  works  do 
follow  them.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  sowed  the  seeds  of  evil 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Wherever  the  fool  of  their  foreign  policy  was 
planted,  a  upas  tree  sprang  up,  spreading  danger  and  devastation 
around  ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  present  Government  to  uproot 
its  noxious  growth.  They  did  it  in  India — wisely  and  thoroughly,  to 
the  great  blessing  of  India — when  we  withdrew  from  Candahar  and 
Afghanistan.  They  could  not  have  done  so  or  they  would  have  done  it 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Tory  policy  bore  such  frightful 
results.  I  wish  they  could  have  done  it  in  the  Transvaal.  I  wish  that 
when  they  came  into  office  they  would  have  at  once  withdrawn  .Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  disanrexed  the  Transvaal.  I  wish  they  had  uprooted 
the  Tory  policy  at  once  in  Zululand  and  Egj'pt.  But,  gentlemen,  they 
have  tried  at  all  events  to  minimise  the  results  of  that  mischievous 
policy.  They  found  difficulties — and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
those  difficulties  were  not  insuperable — but  they  found  difficulties  in 
various  ways  in  the  way  of  reversing  entirely  the  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors. I  suppose  they  thought  those  difficulties  were  too  great  to  be 
overcome,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  blame  them.  All  I  say  is  that  I 
wish  they  had  been  overcome.  But  they  have  sought  to  minimise  the 
evil  results  of  the  Tory  Government,  and  they  are  struggling  at  the 
present  moment  in  meeting  these  evil  results.  There  are  difficulties  in 
all  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  are  difficulties  that  are 
embarrassing  her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  present  time.  I  said 
that  in  looking  over  the  Tory  speakers  I  had  only  found  one  or  two 
evidences  of  principle,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  princi]iles.  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  other  day,  made  a  charge  against  the  Government  that 
they  were  attacking  the  right»of  property,  and  now  comes  the  principle. 
He  says :  "  Property  is  an  especial  object  of  care  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  the  defence  must  be  carried  through  where  the  attack  is 
strongest.  Lord  Northbrook  was  very  much  scandalised  in  a  speech  he 
delivered  some  days  ago,  because  the  recent  legislation  with  respect  to 
Ireland  was  characterised  by  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Lowther,  as  robbery. 
Well,  I  am  afraid  Lord  Northbrook  must  accustom  himself  to  that 
emotion,  because  I  think  that  the  description  of  it  is  likely  to  be  very 
frequently  repeated."  Then  he  justifies  his  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  robbery  and  confiscation  of  the  Irish  landowners,  by  quoting 
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a  nobleman  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a  good  and  consistent  Whig,  but  who 
I  may  say  appears  to  me  to  be  a  rather  consistent  Tory — I  mean  Lord 
'Grey.  This  nobleman  says  that  the  present  Government,  by  their  Irish 
Land  Bill,  had  confiscated  a  large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Irish  landowners.  Belonging  to  the  Irish  landowners  !  Ah,  gentlemen, 
the  so-called  rights  of  property  are  often  the  wrongs  of  poverty.  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  property  :  but  I  am  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
property  equally  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  And  if  a  man  by  his  own 
industry  has  earned  his  twenty  pounds,  I  would  guard  that  twenty 
pounds  with  all  the  force  of  law  as  much  as  I  would  the  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  rich  man.  Rights  of  property  and  the 
Irish  landowners  !  Why,  gentlemen,  when  the  Devon  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  day  fifty  years  ago — Lord  Devon 
being  at  the  head,  and  the  members  of  which  were  men  of  high  dis- 
tinction— they  reported  that  owing  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  landowners  were  constantly  raising  the  rents  of  the  tenants  upon 
the  improvements  that  they  made  themselves.  There  were  thousands 
of  Irish  tenants  who  had  squatted,  it  may  be  upon  some  hill-side,  or 
upon  some  moss-bed.  On  the  hill-side  they  had  gathered  the  stones 
that  prevented  the  fniitfulness  of  the  land,  on  the  moss  they  had 
taken  out  the  turf  and  drained  the  land — they  had  done  it  by  their 
own  labours — and  land  on  the  hill-side,  and  on  the  moss  that  was 
not  worth  more  than  a  shilling  an  acre,  if  it  was  worth  that,  became 
gradually  worth  more  and  more.  The  land  agent  then  stepped  in  and 
placed  a  rent  upon  the  hard  labour  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil — perhaps 
5s.  or  los.  an  acre  upon  the  improvements  that  this  man  had  made  by 
his  own  labour,  and  then  the  tenant,  who  had  perhaps  been  labouring 
with  some  stalwart  sons  in  making  the  improvements,  died,  and  left  the 
heritage  of  labour  to  his  sons,  who  went  on  until  again  the  land  agent 
stepped  in  and  possibly  raised  the  rent  to  los.,  15s.,  or  20s.  an  acre. 
Then  it  might  be  that  owing  to  bad  har\'ests,  the  tenant,  who  had  raised 
the  value  of  the  land  from  a  shilling  an  acre  to  15s.  or  20s.,  might  be 
unable  to  meet  his  payment  for  rent.  Then  he  was  evicted  and 
his  family  and  children  were  thrown  upon  the  wayside  —  they 
were  sent  to  the  Workhouse  or  abroad.  I  am  as  much  opposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  Irish  as  any  one.  It  is  a  wickedness  and 
a  crime,  and  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  Government  in 
putting  it  down.  But  I  say  that  this  was  robbery — gross  unmitigated 
robber}' — on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  land.  Gentlemen,  it  was  not 
only  in  extreme  cases  of  that  kind,  but  in  hundreds  of  cases.  Men  built 
their  homesteads,  their  own  farms,  the  building  in  which  they  herded 
their  cattle  ;  they  spent  their  labour  and  their  money,  and  the  land- 
owner came  in  and  charged  the  rent  upon  these  buildings  which  the 
men  had  raised  ;  and  so  it  was  all  over  Ireland.  The  Irish  landowners, 
unlike  the  English  landowners,  did  nothing  to  improve  the  value  of  the 
holdings,  but  from  year  to  year  took  care  to  charge  a  higher  rent  upon 
the  property,  because  of  the  improvements  of  the  tenants.  And,  there- 
fore, they  confiscated  from  year  to  year  the  property  of  the  tenants.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  that  has  come  to  during  the  last  twenty 
years.     I  do  not  know,  it  may  be  two  millions  a  year,  it  may  be  three 
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millions  a  year.  The  Land  Commission,  which  has  been  appointed, 
has  reduced  the  rents  from  22 J  to  25  per  cent.,  in  some  cases  very  much 
more,  in  some  cases  very  much  less,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  even  with 
that  great  reduction  they  have  come  to  the  full  amount  that  might  fairly 
have  been  required.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  Irish  tenants,  but  it  may  be  that  the  tenants  of  Ireland  for  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  paying  from  perhaps  two  millions  to  three  millions 
a  year  more  rent  than  they  ought  to  have  done.  Take  two  millions  a 
year.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tenants  of  Ireland  have  paid  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  in  rent,  one  hundred  million  pounds  more  than  they 
ought  to  do,  what  that  means  in  a  destitute  country  like  Ireland  ?  Ah  ! 
well  may  Lord  Salisbury  talk  aliout  confiscation  of  property.  I  say 
what  we  ought  to  have  done,  if  we  could  have  done  it,  was  to  have  made 
the  landowners  of  Ireland  refund  this  property  that  they  have  confiscated. 
Notwithstanding  the  abuse  of  Lord  Salisbury,  this  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  an  Act,  not  of  confiscation,  but  of  justice,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  has  begim  to  tell.  Gentlemen,  I  have  far  greater  belief  in 
the  effect  of  ameliorating  laws,  than  I  have  in  the  effect  of  repressive 
measures.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  make  the  Irish  tenants  comfortable 
and  prosperous,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  better  condition  of  Ireland.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  if  fifty  years  ago  this  Land  Act  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  had  been  passed,  we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  now. 
We  should  have  had  a  tenantry — a  prosperous  Irish  tenantry.  All  this 
money  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  Irish  landowners  would 
have  been  in  the  pockets  of  the  tenants,  fructifying,  and  by  having  fixity 
of  tenure  and  certainty  of  occupation,  they  would  have  done  a  vast  deal 
more  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  than  they  could  under  the  precarious 
tenure  of  late  years.  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  these  measures 
are  having  a  very  marked  effect.  I  observe  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
in  a  speech  he  made  the  other  day,  said  that  "in  October,  1881,  the 
agrarian  crimes,  other  than  threatening  letters,  reached  a  total  of  246. 
Last  October  they  were  34.  In  November,  188 1,  there  were  257  such 
crimes  ;  last  November  there  were  only  24."  Gentlemen,  that  shows  a 
very  great  improvement  in  regard  to  the  cases  of  crime  in  Ireland.  But 
I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
that  the  tenants  are  getting  more  and  more  contented  in  their  holdings  ; 
rent  is  being  paid  very  generally,  and  the  landowners  and  tenants  are 
acting  together  in  a  much  better  spirit,  and,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  land- 
lords are  allowing  their  tenants  to  purchase  their  farms  on  reasonable  terms. 
I  hope  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  our  sister  country.  The  Tories  assert 
that  our  policy  is  a  danger  to  property.  I  maintain  that  the  Tory  policy 
is  a  great  danger  to  property.  I  say  the  Tories  have  always  supported 
measures  which  are  a  danger  to  property.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
greatest  possible  danger  to  property  arises  from  a  monopoly  of  land  ; 
from  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  from  impediments  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  food.  The  Tories  were  always  in  favour  of  restrictions  upon 
trade,  and  impediments  to  the  importation  of  food,  and  now  they  are  in 
favour  of  laws  which  tend  to  tie  up  land  and  to  encourage  the  agglomera- 
tion of  land  in  large  estates  throughout  the  country.     Gentlemen,  that 
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is  altogether  in  the  interests  of  a  false  policy.  The  great  protection  of 
property  is  to  make  it  easy  for  people  to  become  possessors  of  it.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors acts  as  a  lightning  conductor,  and  protects  the  large  estates 
from  the  attacks  of  communism  and  of  disturbance ;  and  so  it  is.  If 
you  get  a  people  amongst  whom  property  is  distributed  widely,  who 
have  an  opening  for  their  industry,  and  an  opportunity  for  improving 
their  condition,  you  get  a  people  who  are  necessarily  opposed  to  any 
disturbance  in  the  rights  of  property.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  land  is  a  danger  to  property.  I  won't  dwell  upon  it 
to-night ;  I  have  not  time,  though  I  have  wished  for  some  years  past  to 
say  something  to  you  upon  the  land  question.  But  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  present  state  of  the  distribution  of  land  is  a  most  dangerous 
state  in  the  interest  of  property.  The  whole  of  our  laws  are  arranged 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  owners  to  tie  up  land,  to  prevent  its  being  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  various  people  in  the  country  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  possess  land,  and  the  result  is  that  the  great  estates — three- 
fourths  of  the  country — are  really  possessed  by  a  comparatively  few 
owners.  I  trust  that  under  a  better  system  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  gradual  distribution  of  land,  not  by  taking  anybody's  property  from 
him,  but  by  giving  to  the  laws  such  a  character  as  will  secure  those 
influences  which  will  naturally  lead  to  such  a  distribution,  instead  of 
laws,  that  by  primogeniture  and  entail,  tend  to  tie  up  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparative  few.  And  I  say  the  Liberal  party  are  the  men 
to  protect  property  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Let  me  here  say  that  I  know  it  was  said  against  us  that  since  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  in  power  trade  has  not  been  so  good  as  people 
expected  it  to  be.  I  am  sorry  that  I  myself,  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade, 
and  you  in  the  cotton  trade,  suffer  from  a  variety  of  causes  which  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  position  of  the  ministry  in  power.  No 
doubt  from  time  to  time  the  trade  of  this  country  will  continue  to  suffer 
fluctuations ;  but  I  want  every  gentleman  in  this  room,  and  every 
elector  of  Burnley  who  may  read  what  I  am  about  to  say,  to  remember 
that  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
Burnley  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  which  existed  fifty 
years  ago,  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  incredible,  and  it  is  by  reason  of 
Liberal  legislation,  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberals.  Gentlemen, 
just  let  me  remind  you  what  is  the  fact  even  now  when  we  are  under 
circumstances  of  commercial  depression.  Let  me  remind  you  that  in 
1840  the  entire  imports  of  food  and  of  all  kinds  of  beef,  bacon,  wheat, 
flour,  tea,  sugar,  and  everything  else,  amounted  to  27^  millions  sterling, 
while  in  1882  (only  42  years  after)  they  amounted  to  158^  millions 
sterling,  an  increase  of  131  million  pounds  in  value,  mark  you.  What 
becomes  of  that  food,  do  you  think  ?  It  is  not  thrown  away,  but  eaten  ; 
and  eaten  by  whom  ?  The  upper  ten  thousand  eat  comparatively  little 
of  it.  It  is  done  by  the  great  mass  of  the  toiling  multitudes  in  this 
country,  whose  condition  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was  when  first  I  com- 
menced life  fifty  years  ago.  Why,  the  imports  of  this  country — that  is 
to  say,  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  raw  material  and  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  1840,  were  62  millions,  or;i^2  7s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population 
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at  that  time.  In  1882  the  imports  amounted  to  413  millions,  or 
;^ii  14s.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population.  Let  us  take  the  exports  of 
British  produce.  In  1840  they  were  ^^5 1,308,000,  or  an  average  of 
£\  l8s'.  9d.  per  head,  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  In  1882 
there  were  ^241, 469,000,  or  an  average  of  ;^6  i6s.  lod.  per  head  of  the 
population.  Now,  gentlemen,  just  you  reckon  what  that  means,  and 
the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  1840  and  the  earnings  of  1882,  for  that 
is  practically  what  it  means,  because  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  this 
great  export  of  British  manufactures  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour  to  produce.  Supposing  these  fair-traders,  or  these  anti-free- 
traders were  to  drive  us  back  40  years,  what  would  become  of  us  ?  Do- 
you  think  you  would  be  able  to  live  ?  You  would  not  be  able  to  find 
food  ;  you  would  not  have  employment.  There  would  be  a  vast  mass 
of  discontented  starving  population,  shut  out  from  the  industry  of  the 
world,  and  where  would  property  be  then  ?  These  defenders  of 
property  are  those  who  strike  at  the  foundation  of  property  by  seeking  a 
policy  which  destroys  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  I  had  intended, 
but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  a  most  admirable  paper  which  was  delivered 
the  other  day  by  my  friend  Mr.  Giffen,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who- 
pointed  out  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
during  the  last  50  years  had  enormously  improved  ;  and  he  showed  it 
by  statistics,  by  the  great  increase  of  wages  amounting  during  the  last 
50  years  to  from  33  to  85  per  cent.  He  showed  it  by  the  enormous- 
strides  which  had  been  taken  in  the  education  of  the  people  ;  in  fact  it 
is  almost  incredible  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we  are  doing  at 
present.  He  showed  that  crime  had  diminished,  that  pauperism  had 
diminished  rapidly,  that  savings'  bank  deposits  had  increased  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  he  mentioned  that  the  number  of  members  of  Industrial 
and  Provident  Co-operative  Societies  in  England  and  Wales  had 
increased  from  90,000  in  1862  to  525,000  in  1881  ;  the  share 
capital  from  ;^428,ooo  to  ;^5,88i,ooo ;  the  loan  capital  from 
;^428,ooo  to  ;,{^i, 267,000  ;  the  sales  from  ;^2,333,ooo  to  ;^20,90i,ooo  ; 
and  the  net  profits  from  ;^l65,oooto  ;^i,6i7,oooayear.  That  represents 
a  vast  amount  of  property,  not  held  by  these  noble  Lords  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  who  count  their  acres  by  the  thousand  ;  but  all 
this  property  is  held  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  hard-working  men  of 
England,  who  themselves  are  men  of  property,  and  that  is  the  great 
protection  of  property,  to  make  people  enjoy  .the  advantages  of  property. 
The  great  danger  to  property  is  when  there  are  monopolies  or  privi- 
leges by  which  the  owners  of  property  surround  themselves  to  the  in- 
jury and  detriment  of  the  other  parts  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
I  have  only  a  few  more  words  to  say,  and  it  is  because  I  again  intend 
to  leave  my  friend  to  have  his  say  about  the  County  Franchise.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  alluding  to  it,  lest  you  should  suppose  that  I  did  not 
feel  strongly  in  my  own  mind  alx)ut  it,  and  I  feel  more  compelled,  in 
fact,  to  allude  to  it  because  I  wish  to  reply  to  two  or  three  remarks  that 
Lord  Hartington  made  before  the  meetings  at  Manchester  and  Accring- 
ton,  for  he  wished  to  get  the  opinion  from  the  country  as  to  certain 
points.  One  was  as  to  whether  the  franchise  in  the  boroughs  and  the 
counties  should  be  absolutely  the  same  in  every  respect.     Gentlemen,  I 
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am  altogether  in  favour  of  that.  I  am  in  favour  of  making  it  absolutely 
the  same,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difference  between  a  man  living  in 
Burnley  and  a  man  living  outside  the  borough,  who  happens  to  be 
similarly  circumstanced.  Then  Lord  Hartington  asked  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  repeal  of  the  40s.  freehold.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence.  When  everybody  who  is  a 
householder  has  a  vote  it  will  be  of  much  less  consequence.  But  my 
opinion  is  this  :  I  would  not  disfranchise  anybody  who  was  resident,  I 
would  leave  40s.  freeholders  with  this  condition,  that  they  must  be  resi- 
dent in  the  county  where  they  vote,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough 
where  they  vote.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  no  faggot  votes 
made  by  people  living  at  great  distances.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
the  Irish  P'ranchise.  That  is  a  most  difficult  question,  and  the  Irish 
tnembers  must  really  blame  themselves  for  having  made  it  very  difficult. 
It  is  most  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  have  always  shown  our  desire  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland  ;  it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to  prevent  a  very  strong 
amount  of  animosity  being  excited  by  the  course  which  those  gentlemen 
take  ;  and,  unfortunately,  by  many  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
sister  country.  No  doubt  the  feeling  in  England  is  that  the  Irish 
members  have  been  so  much  a  disturbing  element  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  them.  Well,  that  may  be,  but 
the  point  is  this  :  if  you  are  going  to  give  a  franchise  to  the  English 
people,  can  you,  with  justice,  say  to  the  Irish  people,  "you  shall  not 
have  the  franchise."  lam  disposed  to  say  that  you  have  only  one  of 
two  courses  to  take.  It  is  not  as  though  it  was  a  question  whether  you 
would  have  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation  in  the  House  or  not ; 
you  have  them  now,  and  you  will  have,  even  under  the  present  franchise, 
a  much  larger  number  at  the  general  election.  But  the  question  is,  will 
you  have  any  representatives  of  Ireland  at  all  ?  Now,  that  is  one 
alternative.  Well,  nobody  proposes  to  disfranchise  Ireland,  and  to 
govern  Ireland  as  a  Crown  Colony.  Then  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  do 
that,  you  must  give  them  fair  representation.  You  must  say  to  them, 
whatever  suffrage  we  give  our  English  people  you  shall  have  ;  but,  while 
we  give  you  no  just  excuse  for  saying  that  you  are  dealt  with  unjustly, 
we  shall  claim  that  you  shall  obey  the  law.  My  belief  is  that  it  would 
be  only  a  source  of  very  great  irritation,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  source 
of  great  discontent,  if  we  were  to  limit  the  franchise  in  Ireland  in  the 
way  that  we  do  not  limit  it  in  England.  Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  better  to  commence  straight  ;  that  the  franchise  be 
equal  in  the  two  countries.  I  believe  that,  at  all  events,  it  will  take  away 
one  cry  of  unjust  treatment ;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  tend,  along  with 
other  things,  gradually  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  that 
feeling  of  animosity  which  is  so  unfortunate  in  regard  to  this  country  ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  also  tend  to  show  the  Irish  people  that  while  the 
Liberals  of  this  country  are  quite  prepared  to  give  them  every  justice, 
they  will  be  no  i^arty  to  any  measure  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
separate  the  Government  of  Ireland,  in  an  Imperial  manner,  from  the 
Government  of  this  country.  I  have  only  one  more  word  to  say  about 
the  County  Franchise,  and  it  is  this :  I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  first 
measure  the  Government  take  in  hand  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  safe  to 
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leave  the  measure  any  longer.  NextSessionis  thefourth  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  think  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  deal  seriously  with  this  great  question  in  the  coming 
Session.  There  will  be  a  struggle  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
there  will  be  a  considerable  minority  against  us.  We  shall  probably 
pass  the  Bill  in  the  Commons.  It  will  then  go  to  the  Lords,  and 
we  have  been  told  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  others — it  has  been  well 
understood — that  the  Lords  will  kick  it  out.  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  upon  that  issue  there  will  be  a  dissolution,  and  that 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  express  your  opinions  at  the  ballot  box  on 
two  issues.  One  will  be  upon  this  great  measure  of  enfranchisement  of 
your  neighbours  outside  the  borough  boundary,  and  the  other  will  be, 
how  far  it  is  right  that  we  should  have  a  second  Chamber,  in  no  sense 
representative  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  me,  that  while  there  may  be 
verj'  strong  and  potent  arguments  in  favour  of  having  a  second  Chamber 
properly  constituted  and  representing  public  opinion,  to  deal  with  the 
measures  passed  through  the  first  Chamber,  it  is  utterly  without  justi- 
fication that  in  that  second  Chamber  men  should  have  a  right  to  sit 
without  any  reference  to  their  individual  qualifications,  men  who  may 
be  next  door  to  idiots,  men  verj'  often  not  of  high  moral  or  mental 
character,  men,  whom  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  not  trust  as 
the  arbiters  of  their  interests.  I  say  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  second  Chamber, 
consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the  incompetent  successors  of  incompetent 
squires,  should  continue  to  have  this  power.  Whenever  that  question 
arises,  I  trust  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate 
manner.  But,  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  a  struggle.  It  will  be,  I  dare 
say,  a  hard  struggle,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  We  have 
passed  through  such  struggles  before  ;  we  have  had  narrow  majorities  ; 
we  have  had  contested  elections  ;  we  have  had  occasional  defeats  ;  we 
have  had  changes  of  Government.  But  in  the  end  there  has  only  been 
one  result,  and  that  has  been  victory.  I  am  ready,  as  I  trust  you  are 
ready,  for  the  great  fight  in  prospect,  and  I  believe  that  as  the  result  of 
the  fight  we  shall  make  another  great  step  in  the  progress  of  human 
rights,  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  liberties  of  the  British  people. 


No.  XI. 

Anntial  Address  to  his  Constituents,  delivered  at  the  Mechanics^ 
Institution,  Burnley,  Feb,  2,  1885. 

Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  The  last  occasion  upon  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  my  Burnley  constituents  was  in  August, 
at  a  time  of  great  public  excitement,  and  I  recollect  that  on  that 
occasion  thousands  of  intelligent  and  earnest  Liberals  in  Burnley  and 
from  the  adjoining  districts  marched  in  procession,  and  joined  together 
in  a  great  open-air  meeting,  in  which  they  passed  resolutions  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  Franchise  to  the  county  householders.     That 
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meeting  was  most  'satisfactory  and  agreeable  evidence  of  the  strong 
interest  that  my  Burnley  friends  felt  in  that  great  reform,  and  at 
the  time  of  that  meeting  hundreds  of  other  meetings  were  being  held 
in  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  or  rather  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  these  great  meetings,  in  every  case,  showing  the  most  un- 
bounded earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  great  measure  of 
reform.  Gentlemen,  the  Tories  thought  they  could  do  something  to 
neutralise  this  great  evidence  of  public  opinion,  and  they  set  up 
opposition  meetings,  and  they  had  Tory  picnics  ;  hut  there  was  a  great 
distinction  between  our  meetings  and  theirs.  Our  meetings  were  for 
the  most  part  open-air  meetings  held  in  public  places,  and  to  which 
everybody  was  invited,  and  which  everybody  could  attend.  We  had 
eight  times  as  many  meetings  as  the  Tories  had.  The  Tory  meetings 
were  held  in  the  parks  of  nol)lemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the  announce- 
ments as  they  appeared  upon  the  walls  looked  like  play  bills,  they  were 
so  full  of  entertainment.  There  was  music,  there  were  refreshments, 
there  were  games,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  inducements ;  but  there 
was  this  difference  between  these  entertainments  and  other  amusements, 
that  in  many  cases,  not  only  had  the  people  nothing  to  pay  for  going 
there,  but  they  were  assisted  in  their  railway  fares,  and  they  had  refresh- 
ments at  fixed  charges.  Gentlemen,  notwithstanding  all  that,  they 
could  get  up  no  such  demonstration  as  we  had,  and  the  Tories  them- 
selves, whatever  they  pretended,  were  no  doubt  convinced  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  was  in  favour  of  the  Franchise.  But  they 
were  convinced  of  something  else.  As  these  meetings  went  on  there 
were  more  and  more  expressions  of  public  opinion,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  beginning  to  consider  whether  it  was  right,  or  in  any  way 
justifiable  that  the  will  and  the  decision  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  controlled  by  a  House  of  Peers,  many  of  whom  were 
utterly  unfitted  for  any  legislative  action  or  authority,  and  had  assumed 
it  not  by  virtue  of  any  representative  right,  but  simply  because  they 
were,  accidentally,  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  of  the  realm.  Well,  gentle- 
men, the  feeling  went  higher  and  higher,  and  the  Lords  soon  found  that 
if  it  went  on  it  might  mean  mischief,  and  therefore  they  remembered 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour — and  also  that  old  couplet 
which  says — 

He  that  flghts  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  tight  another  day. 

So  the  Lords  were  knocked  under,  and  were  willing  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  which  would  relieve  the  difficulty  of  their  position.  Now,  I 
daresay,  gentlemen,  a  number  of  you,  more  earnest  than  others,  would 
have  liked  the  Lords  to  have  fought  this  matter  out  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  no  doubt,  if  they  had  fought  it  out — if  they  had  fought  to  the  bitter 
end — if  they  had  rejected  the  Franchise  Bill  the  second  time — there 
would  have  been  such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Lords  would  have  either  been  ended  or  mended.  I  am  bound 
to  say,  not  being  so  young  as  some  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  the  Lords  did 
yield.  I  think  that  whenever  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  does  take 
place  it  will  be  better  that  it  should  take  place  in  a  period  of  comparative 
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political  calm,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  political  excitement  ;  and  let 
it  he  home  in  mind  that  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  did  yield  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  gradually  declining  in  power,  and 
when  we  get  a  new  Parliament  elected  on  a  wide  and  extended  suffrage 
and  with  a  redistribution  of  the  important  character  contemplated,  we 
shall  have  a  Parliament  that  will  have  such  popular  power  at  its  back 
that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  House  of  Lords  will  venture  to  oppose 
the  decided  will  of  such  a  house  of  representatives  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  the  House  of  Lords  are  now  going  step  by  step  towards  a  position 
of  impotency,  and  unless  they  themselves,  which  is  not  improbable,  are 
willing  that  there  should  be  such  a  reform  of  the  second  chamber  as  will 
give  them  authority  arising  from  a  representative  position,  I  don't  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  future 
legislation,  will  fall  into  a  position  of  very  little  consequence  or  import- 
ance. Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  a  great  compromise  took  place, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  entirely  approved  of  that  compromise.  I 
consider  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  that  compromise,  by  his  wonderful  skill, 
judgment,  and  uprightness,  by  his  great  political  experience,  by  his 
political  wisdom,  was  enabled  to  gain  a  great  victory  without  sacrificing 
one  iota  of  principle.  I  know  that  our  Tory  friends  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  the  Government  knocked  under.  I  can  testify  as  to  what 
the  Government  did  from  having  heard  members  of  the  Governmen 
during  the  controversy.  The  Government  said  to  the  Conservative 
party,  "  You  are  charging  us  with  having  some  desire  to  'jerrymander  * 
the  constituencies,  and  to  redistribute  political  power  in  an  unfair  sense. 
We  are  willing  to  show  our  hands  to  you  ;  we  are  willing  to  let  you 
know  our  plans,  provided  that  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  we  will 
not  make  the  passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill  dependent  upon  the  passing 
of  the  Redistribution  Bill."  That  was  the  |">rinciple.  I  heard  Lord 
Hartington  make  an  offer  very  much  in  these  terms^  at  Rawtenstall,  in 
a  very  important  speech  which  he  made  at  that  place.  I  heard  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  distinctly  make  the  offer,  and 
I  heard  how  it  was  received  by  an  elderly  young  gentleman.  Lord 
John  Manners.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  spider  and  the  fly — 
"'will  you  not  enter  into  my  parlour  ?' said  the  spider  to  the  fly." 
Lord  John  Manners  would  take  good  care  they  did  not.  The 
good  sense  of  the  Conservative  party  led  them  into  the  arrangement, 
and  they  agreed  that  they  would  consider  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
Redistribution  Bill,  on  the  understanding  that  if  there  was  a  practical 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  the  Conservatives  on  the  subject 
the  Franchise  Bill  would  be  passed.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  the  action  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
took  in  that  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  their 
patriotic  feelings.  I  am  not  standing  here  to  taunt  the  Conservatives 
with  any  surrender,  for  I  believe  that,  however  much  they  were  disin- 
clined, the  great  evidence  of  public  opinion  which  had  been  shown  during 
the  agitation  convinced  them  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  this  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion, 
as  statesmen,  that,  if  there  was  to  be  this  great  change,  it  had  better  be 
carried  out  in  a  thorough  and  complete  manner  ;  and  they  met  Mr. 
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Gladstone,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  a  view  to  coming 
to  some  arrangement — not  to  defeat  the  aims  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  but 
to  make  arrangements  as  complete  and  as  practicable  as  possible.  Well, 
gentlemen  :  I  say  we  owe  them  thanks  for  saving  the  country  from  a 
sterile  and  Intter  agitation,  which  would  have  interfered  with  a  great 
many  interests  the  country  had  at  heart.  As  soon  as  the  arrangements 
were  entered  into,  the  Lords  passed  the  Franchise  Bill,  it  beingread  the 
third  timewithouta  division  and  without  an  amendment,  and  so  this  great 
revolution  of  1884  was  accomplished.  That  measure  was  passed,  which 
will  certainly  raise  the  year  1884  into  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
annals  of  the  history  of  this  country.  You  will  remember,  as  my  friend 
the  Mayor  has  said,  that  this  measure  is  no  unimportant  measure.  We 
give  two  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens — capable  citizens — votes.  We 
talk  about  the  great  Reform  Act  of  1832,  but  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
measure  that  has  been  passed  this  year  is  four  times  as  great  as  that 
which  was  contemplated  by  that  of  1832  ;  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  present  measure  is  twice  as  much  as  that  which  was  secured  by  the 
measure  of  1867,  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  very  much  enlarged 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  Of  course  we  know,  whatever  the 
Tories  might  suspect,  that  the  Liberals  were  always  anxious  that  with 
the  enfranchisement  of  this  large  number  of  voters  there  should  be  a 
great  redistribution  of  political  power.  Why,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
planks  in  our  platform  for  years  past.  We  have  always  said — "  What  is 
the  use  of  giving  votes  if  you  are  to  have  a  great  number  of  little 
boroughs  with  a  large  number  of  members,  and  large  towns  or  boroughs 
with  few  members  ?"  We  said  that  when  we  have  suffrage  we  must  have 
redistribution,  a  great  change  in  the  representation  of  the  people  ; 
therefore  the  Government  were  most  anxious  to  bring  in  the  Seats  Bill, 
and  the  Conservatives,  fortunately,  agreed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill  before  it  was  introduced  to  Parliament,  and  now  they  are  saying 
they  made  it  a  great  deal  better  Bill  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Now  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  better  Bill  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  I  don't  know,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment had  got  the  consent  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  that  it 
would  have  been  practicable  or  wise  to  have  brought  in  a  Bill 
of  such  a  character,  for  you  must  have  regard  to  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  a  Redistribution  Bill,  inasmuch  as  men,  whose  seats 
may  be  lost,  may  very  well  feel  rather  inclined  to  put  a  spoke  into 
the  wheels  of  the  Government  to  stop  that  which  they  dislike  so  much.. 
But  when  they  got  the  support  of  the  Conservatives  they  (the 
Government)  could  carry  out  their  inclinations,  which  were  to 
make  the  Bill  as  wide,  as  important,  and  as  complete  as 
they  possibly  could.  But,  gentlemen,  what  strikes  me  as  the 
most  marvellous  thing  is  that  the  Tories  should  have  agreed  to  such 
a  wide  redistribution.  It  shows  a  wonderful  march  of  public  opinion.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  present 
Conservatives  would  have  said  to  such  a  Redistribution  Bill  as  this  the 
Government  have  brought  forward.  I  can  recollect  the  time  when  the 
Tories  used  to  say  that  they  stood  upon  the  rock  of  the  constitution,  and 
they  said  that  the  sea  might  beat  against  that  rock,  and  other  elements 
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in  nature,  still  they  would  stand  by  it.  By  that  rock  they  meant  rotten 
lx)roughs — the  boroughs  of  1 83 1.  They  meant  that  if  the  rotten  lx)roughs 
were  disfranchised  and  destroyed,  the  sun  of  England  would  set  and  the 
whole  of  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be  deteriorated.  They  sub- 
mitted, probably,  to  that  because  they  could  not  help  it,  and  now  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Tories  of  1831  and  1832  are  willing  to  accept  a  measure  far 
beyond  the  wildest  conceptions  of  some  Radicals  of  those  days.  With 
regard  to  that  small  measure  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1867,  I  recollect  that  he  said  that  he  had  educated  his  party.  I  think 
we  may  say  now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  educated  the  Tory  party 
rather  more.  The  pedagogue  Disraeli,  teaching  the  school  of  Tory 
politicians,  managed  to  bring  the  Tories  up  to  the  second  or  third 
standard,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  advanced  them  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
standard.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  but  just  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
great  bill,  for  it  is  a  great  bill,  will  do.  The  Redistribution  Bill 
abolishes  upwards  of  a  hundred  members  of  small  borough  constituen- 
cies ;  it  takes  one  member  from  thirty-seven  teroughs,  and  it  gives  a 
large  number  of  members  to  the  great  towns.  I  will  say  what  it  does 
to  eight  large  cities  of  the  country.  London  at  present  has  22  members, 
under  the  new  bill  it  has  to  have  59  members.  Birmingham  has  three 
members,  which  have  been  increased  to  seven.  Glasgow  has  three,  and 
has  been  increased  to  seven  ;  Leeds,  three  to  five  ;  Manchester,  three 
to  six  ;  Liverpool,  three  to  nine  ;  Edinburgh,  two  to  four  ;  Sheffield, 
two  to  five  ;  so  that  these  eight  large  cities  that  under  the  present 
representation  have  only  forty-one  members,  will  under  the  new  bill 
have  one  hundred  and  two  members.  I  say  that  this  is  a  great  advance  ; 
but  there  is  another  blessing  in  connection  with  these  great  constituencies. 
The  minority  membership,  which  was  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare,  has  been  done  away  with.  The  idea  of  Manchester,  that  great 
■city,  having  three  members,  two  being  Liberals,  and  one,  the  minority 
member,  a  Tory,  who  would,  of  course,  go  into  the  lobby  against  the 
Liberals,  and  thus  put  the  people  of  Manchester  into  the  position  of 
having  only  one  member  practically.  We  have  got  to  the  root  of  that,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  and  in  place  of  it  we  have  single  members  for  the 
different  divisions  of  the  large  constituencies,  large  towns  being 
divided,  and  each  division  having  one  member.  The  same  thing  is 
•done  with  the  counties,  and  populous  counties  like  Lancashire  have  a 
large  increase  of  members.  I  think  that  the  increase  of  members  in 
Lancashire  will  be  from  8  to  23,  and  what  will  these  members  be  ? 
When  I  think  of  Lancashire,  I  think  of  it  as  a  congeries  of  large 
towns,  for  you  can  go  from  one  part  to  another,  and  seem  to  travel  along 
roads  or  streets  with  houses  at  each  side.  You  find  large  urban  popula- 
tions within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  which  up  to  this  time  have  not, 
practically,  been  represented  in  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom.  You 
have  towns  like  Padiham,  Accrington,  Nelson,  and  Brierfield,  you 
have  all  these  trading  populations  of  men  quite  equal  to  yourselves  to 
form  a  judgment  on  political  questions,  who  have  had  no  vote.  Now 
they  will  have  a  vote,  and  though  the  members  may  call  themselves 
county  members,  for  a  county  like  Lancashire  it  would  be  more  true  to 
,  say  that  they  were  members  of  large  urban  constituencies.     I  think  we 
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cannot  exaggerate  the  effect.  It  will  breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  of 
county  political  existence.  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  the  return,  from  the 
counties  of  this  kingdom,  of  a  number  of  men  highly  qualified  to 
represent  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  hitherto  have  had  no  voice. 
I  trust  Lancashire  will  send  influential  members  to  Parliament.  I  shall 
look  to  this  district  to  send  me  good  colleagues  to  the  House  of 
Parliament.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  as  an  elector  of  this 
division,  that  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  amongst  those  members  returned 
for  Lancashire  I  don't  find  my  hon.  friend  Sir  Ughtred  J.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Sir  Ughtred  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  former  years,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment we  may  be  in  the  benches  on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  and 
taking  part  in  supporting  similar  great  measures.  Now  this  question  of 
single-member  constituencies  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Cobden,  who  always  advocated  that  when  we  gave  a  larger 
number  of  members  to  large  towns,  we  ought  to  divide  the  town  into 
districts,  and  each  district  should  have  a  single  member,  because  he  said, 
what  was  perfectly  true,  that  would  lead  to  a  large  amount  of  political 
life  in  these  districts,  and  would  give  a  much  fairer  representation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  large  town.  You  know  that  in  large  towns  one  division  may 
have  a  certain  class  of  opinions  more  prevalent  than  they  are  in  another ; 
and  if  you  have  half-a-dozen  members  representing  one  large  town,  elected 
from  half-a-dozen  divisions,  the  probability  is,  that  you  will  have  a 
certain  variety  of  opinions  which  will  represent  the  larger  minorities  in 
the  great  cities.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  admirable  feature  of  the  bill,  for 
since  the  days  of  Cobden  advocating  it,  I  have  advocated  it,  there- 
fore I  am  delighted  at  the  Government  having  adopted  it.  Some 
people  say  there  will  be  objections  to  it.  They  say  if  you 
have  single-member  constituencies  you  will  have  parochial  members. 
That  is  not  complimentary  to  me,  because  I  have  been  the  single 
member  of  a  single-member  constituency,  and  if  I  must  confess  to  you  I 
may  say  that  I  much  prefer  standing  on  my  own  hook  than  to  having 
another  fellow  on  my  back.  I  say  look  to  experience.  Have  single- 
member  constituencies  sent  inferior  men  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Parliament  have  been  members  of  single 
member  constituencies.  For  instance,  there  was  Cobden,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  there  are  Gladstone  and  many  others,  who  have  been 
elected  by  single-member  constituencies.  They  mean,  I  daresay,  and 
what  they  do  say  is,  that  men  active  in  Boards  of  Guardians,  Local 
Boards,  and  Town  Councils  will  get  amongst  their  fellow  townsmen  and 
be  returned  for  Parliament.  A  very  good  thing  too,  if  it  is  the  case. 
^Vhy  should  it  not  be  so  ?  What  these  men  who  cry  out  want,  is  that 
young  gentlemen  who  have  taken  university  degrees  or  honours,  passed 
difficult  examinations  in  classics  or  mathematics,  and  in  addition  to  that 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  connected  with  distinguished 
leading  families  of  the  country,  that  these  should  be  sent  into 
Parliament  as  representatives  of  some  large  constituencies  or 
counties  under  the  wing  of  one  or  two  other  men.  I  don't  wish 
to  decry  the  education  which  these  young  gentlemen  have  had 
the  advantages  of  receiving.      I  don't    wish  to   depreciate  it,   but  I  ' 
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don't  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  a  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  men  who  had  the  training  of  local  administrative  affairs  and  a 
Parliament  consisting  of  gentlemen  fresh  fledged  from  the  universities 
with  the  highest  honours  the  examinations  could  confer  upon  them,  I 
should  prefer  the  Parliament  consisting  of  men  who  had  experience  in 
local  matters,  men  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  public  life  as 
the  servants  of  their  fellow-townsmen.     I  am  in  favour  of  supporting 
local  public  spirit.     We  want  to  create  it  rather  than  neutralise  it.     I 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  suppress  representation,  even  if  it 
.gave  the  greater  honour  to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  Imrden 
of  the  day  in  managing  the  affairs  of  their  towns.     I  had  intended  to  say 
something  about  proportional  representation  ;  but  I  sulmiit  that  single- 
member  constituencies  will  give  ample  representation  to  minorities.     I 
won't  dwell  upon  the  question  of  proportional  representation,  because  I 
have  not  a  blackboard.     I  could  teach  you  what  it  is,  what  it  would  do, 
and  what  it  might  do,  but  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  drive  it  into  your 
brains.     I  believe  it  would  be  amusing  to  you.     It  would  be  something 
like  a  conjuror  with  a  pack  of  cards  ;  he  shuffles,  re-shuffles,  and  then 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  unfair  ;  he  cuts  them  two  or  three  times  in 
the  middle,  and  then  lays  them  into  heaps ;  next  he  cuts  each  of  the 
heaps,  divides  some  of  them  and  sub-divides  others  until  he  gets  the 
result  of  the  trick,  and  so-and-so  has  the  majority.     But,  you  say,  that 
is  not  right,  and  if  he  is  not  clever  enough  somebody  else  will  get  the 
majority  in  the  next  shuffle.     I  am  convinced  that  it  will  never  do. 
Englishmen  want  a  fair  stand-up  fight.     The  advocates  of  proportional 
representation  say  that  in  1874  a  House  of  Parliament  was  returned 
consisting  of  a  majority  of  Tories,  although  a  majority  of  Liberals  voted 
at  the  polls.     That  may  be  so  ;  but  what  was  the  fact  in  those  days  ?     I 
will  tell  you.     In  those  days,  as  now,  inasmuch  as  the  Redistribution 
Bill  has  not  come  into  operation,  there  were  120  boroughs  with  157,000 
electors   that    returned   144  members,   while   19   large   boroughs   with 
773,000  electors  only  returned  43  members.  That  is  only  part  of  the  case, 
but  don't  you  see  that  under  this  Redistribution  Bill  single  members,  for 
the  most  part,  will  represent  50,000  or  60,000  inhabitants,  so  that  the 
case  will  be  entirely  different,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  under  the 
Redistribution  Bill  the  majority  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  will 
fairly  represent  the  majority  of  opinion  in  the  country.       It  may  be 
possible  to  carry  this  Bill  further,  and  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  if  all 
the  towns  of  20,000,  instead  of  15,000,  had  been  thrown  into  the  coun- 
ties.    I  should  also  have  been  glad  if  a  second  man  had  been  taken  off 
some  of  the  boroughs  that  have  60,000  of  a  population.     But  it  is  a  grand 
step,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  complain  of  it  in  any  way  whatever.      I 
say  let  us  be  thankful  ;  but  I  don't  say  let  us  rest  and  be  thankful.     This 
measure  is  probably  a  step  to  a  furthei  measure  which  will  be  a  still 
greater  advance  to  the  policy  of  having  one  man  to  tolerably  equal  divi- 
sions of  the  constituencies  of  the  kingdom.       I  daresay  you  all  read  the 
magnificent  speech  of  Mr.  Bright,  at  Birmingham.       He  said  :  "  We 
have  thrown  open  the  portals  of  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  and  we  have  in- 
vited, not  a  class,  but  the  nation  itself  to  enter."     That  was  an  eloquent 
idea.       But  Mr.  Bright  sounded  a  note  of  warning,  and  he  reminded  us 
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that  nations  have  ere  now  entered  into  the  portals  of  Temples  of  Freedom 
and  have  defiled  these  temples  with  ignorant,  narrow-minded  legislation, 
"with  evil  passions,  and  with  wars  of  aggression.  If  our  nation,  now 
•entering  into  the  Temple  of  freedom,  is  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
its  new  position,  it  must  be  guided  by  moral  truths,  by  high  prin- 
ciples, and  l)y  political  enlightenment.  We,  as  the  Liberal  party, 
rest  upon  political  enlightenment  and  upon  the  fact  that  people 
in  this  country  wish  to  understand  and  take  an  interest  in  politi- 
•cal  questions.  I  have  obser\-ed  a  curious  remark  that  was  made  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  North  Devon  the  other  day.  He  was 
speaking  of  their  experiences  in  certain  parts,  and  he  said,  **  We  find 
that  when  we  get  to  speak  more  to  the  working  men,  the  more 
■Conservative  their  inclinations  really  are,  and  we  find  also  how  very 
ignorant  they  are  on  the  different  questions  which  ought  to  be  brought 
l<efore  them."  Of  course,  he  has  got  into  a  particular  groove.  He 
has  gone  among  a  lot  of  ignorant  people,  and  has  found  that  they  were 
Tories.  I  recollect  the  time  when  it  was  said  that  ignorance  was  the 
mother  of  devotion.  It  may  be  much  more  truly  said  now  that  ignorance 
■will  be  the  mother  of  Torj'ism,  and  our  only  chance  is  to  enlighten  the 
people,  get  them  to  understand  political  questions,  and,  having  got 
them  to  understand  these  questions,  to  lead  them  to  join  in  reasonable 
and  wise  measures  of  progress.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  number  of 
■questions  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament,  Tmt  perhaps 
the  most  urgent  question  of  all  is  the  land  question.  I  don't  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  postpone  it  much  longer,  because  the  circun - 
■stances  surrounding  agriculture  are  so  acute.  Owing  to  bad  harvests, 
and  owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  there  can  be  no 
doulit  whatever  that  the  position  of  agriculture  is  now  one  of  great 
difficulty.  We  know  that  farmers  are  being  ruined,  that  rents  aie 
falling,  that  rents  are  not  being  paid  in  some  cases,  that  land  is  badly 
cultivated,  that  labourers  are  suffering,  and  that  everybody  is  crying  out 
for  a  remedy.  What  shall  it  be?  It  will  be  for  the  new  Parliament  to 
discuss  that  question,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  quack  remedies 
suggested.  The  landlords  will  propose  to  relieve  farmers  from  local 
burdens  amounting  to  a  shilling  per  acre,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  no 
permanent  advantage.  The  local  burdens  we  have  taken  off  the 
farmers  and  added  to  the  taxation  of  the  country  have  been  little  or  no 
relief  to  them.  In  some  cases  the  rent  has  afterwards  been  increased  ; 
in  every  case  the  farmer  has  had  to  pay  a  higher  income  tax.  If 
you  take  off  local  burdens  you  don't  get  rid  of  them  ;  you  put  them  on 
taxation,  and  somebody  must  pay  the  taxes:  the  farmers  have  to 
pay.  This  relieving  of  the  farmers  of  local  burdens  is  a  red  herring 
that  is  being  drawn  across  their  path  to  divert  their  attention  from 
matters  which  are  of  far  greater  importance  to  them.  Then  there  is 
talk  about  putting  import  duties  u])on  food.  I  should  like  to  see  any- 
body attempt  it.  I  don't  care  whether  they  call  it  Fair  Trade,  or 
what  they  call  it.  If  they  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of 
protection,  and  put  even  a  shilling  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  inter- 
fere with  beef  and  mutton,  you  will  soon  tell  them  that  you  will  not 
stand  it.     Then  there  is  another  idea  people  are  talking  about,  namely 
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— the  nationalisation  of  land.  What  do  they  mean  ?  Do  they  mean 
that  the  Government,  who  are  the  worst  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
are  to  try  their  hand  at  farming  ?  Do  they  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  buy  land  and  distribute  it  among  a  number  of  favoured 
people  who  may  have  the  chance  of  working  it  ?  It  is  altogether  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  They  talk  about  the  land  being  the  property 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  natural  right  of  the  people  to  land.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  people  are  co-partners  with  the  landowners 
in  the  land.  I  will  tell  you  in  what  sense.  It  is  in  a  practical 
sense,  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  I  quote  from  two  very  eminent 
writers.  One  is  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  said  that  "  landed  property 
was  a  trust,  rather  than  property,  held  for  great  objects  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  other  social  objects,  and  to  be 
diverted  to  the  particular  purposes  of  the  owner  only  after  those 
objects  had  bten  completely  fulfilled."  Judge  Longfield  says  of  the 
land  that  it  "  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  mankind, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  property  in  land  is  in  order  that 
it  may  be  cultivated  to  the  most  advantage."  That  is,  we  have  the 
right  to  say  that  we  claim  that  the  land  laws  of  this  country  shall  be 
such  that  the  land  of  which  the  owners  are  the  trustees,  and  in 
which  we  have  a  great  interest,  shall  be  cultivated  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Now,  is  it  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage  ?  I  say  it  is 
not,  and  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  so,  the  whole  country 
suffers,  from  year  to  year,  enormous  disadvantage  and  injury.  Then, 
gentlemen,  I  have  before  me  the  opinions  of  men  connected  with 
agriculture,  whose  authority  nobody  can  question.  One  is  Lord 
Derby,  who  thinks  that  with  proper  cultivation  the  produce  of  the 
land  can  be  doubled.  Lord  Leicester,  a  still  higher  authority,  says  the 
produce  might  be  nearly  doubled  under  a  more  perfect  system  of  agri- 
culture. Then  there  is  a  still  higher  authority — Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  and 
he  has  said  that  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  land  was  properly 
cultivated  we  could  produce  as  much  meat,  and  as  much  wheat,  corn, 
etc.,  as  we  at  present  import  from  foreign  countries.  He  says  distinctly 
that  we  could  produce  as  much  as  is  required  to  support  the  popula- 
tion. Consider  what  that  means.  Why,  our  own  produce  at  present 
is  aVx)Ut  ;,^26o,ooo,ooo,  and  we  import  various  kinds  of  food 
amounting  to  ;^i 25,000,000 ;  and  these  authorities  say  that  we  can 
provide  as  much  out  of  the  soil  of  this  country  as  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  our  importing  these  ;^  125, 000, 000  of  produce.  I  leave 
the  matter  to  them,  for  I  am  not  an  authority.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  when  I  hear  so  much  complaint  about  agiiculture,  I  am  astonished  to 
find  that  last  year  we  imported  ;^io,C)00,ooo  worth  of  bacon.  Now  we 
should  have  grown  a  few  more  pigs  at  home.  We  imported  ;^l 2,000,000 
worth  of  butter  ;  we  ought  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  butter  in  this 
country  than  we  do.  ^5, 000,000  worth  of  cheese  was  imported  ;  we 
ought  to  make  a  deal  more  cheese  than  we  do.  We  imported  nearly 
;^3,000,000  worth  of  eggs.  With  proper  management,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  produce  I  have  named  might  have  been  produced  at 
home.  Why  is  it  not  so  ?  I  cannot  go  into  the  matter  fiilly,  I  have  not 
time  J  but,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  state  to  you  that  the  difficulties 
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are  twofold.  One  has  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  land  is  held,  and 
the  other  is  the  feudal  conditions  under  which  the  tenant  has  it.  The 
land  laws  of  this  country  have  been  so  framed  as  to  give  every  facility 
to  the  tying  up  of  great  properties,  and  the  agglomeration  of  large 
estates,  and  the  result  is  that  the  large  landed  class  Jfe  limited.  I  will 
repeat  the  facts  which- you  will  have  had  before,  which  are  that  10,207 
persons  own  two-thirds  of  England  and  Wales  ;  330  persons  own  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  ;  and  1942  persons  own  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  Now  I  say  that  these  great  properties  are  posi- 
tively an  enormous  public  disadvantage  and  a  public  danger.  The 
owners  of  many  of  these  properties  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  develop  the  land  they  possess,  and  I  find  that  no  less  than 
three-fourths  of  these  great  properties  in  England  is  tied  up  and  in  strict 
settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nominal  owner  has  only  a  life  interest. 
Put  j'ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  consider  if 
you  would  put  anything  into  the  land  when,  at  your  death,  it  would  go 
to  somebody — some  distant  relation  you  had  no  power  over.  You  would 
receive  as  much  as  you  could  out  of  the  land.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
you  are  not  going  to  lay  out  money  on  property  of  that  kind.  Suppose 
you  have  a  family  of  sons.  This  property,  being  fastened  by  entail, 
must  go  to  the  eldest  son.  You  say,  if  I  lay  out  anything  here  it  will  go 
to  my  eldest  son,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  children  ;  so  you  will 
not  sjiend  anything  on  the  property.  That  is  the  case  with  many  of 
these  large  proprietors.  Some  of  them  are  in  debt,  mortgaged  up  to  the 
hilt,  and  some  of  the  great  noblemen  are  hard  tasked  to  get  through 
from  one  year  to  another.  They  have  mortgaged  to  pay  the  charges 
upon  the  estates,  and  simply  live  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible. 
Then  some  great  noblemen  become  bankrupt.  There  is  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  for  instance.  \Vhat  ought  to  happen  in  the  case  of  a  spend- 
thrift like  this  ?  Just  what  happens  with  shopkeepers — to  meet  his  debts 
the  property  should  be  taken  over  by  his  creditors  and  sold  to  anyone 
who  will  buy  it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  these  great  estates.  These  great 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  are  only  a  life  interest,  therefore  the 
creditors  can  only  take  what  the  life  interest  is  worth.  When  he  dies 
his  estate  goes  to  his  eldest  son.  I  am  altogether  against  laws  com- 
pelling the  breaking  up  of  property.  What  I  say  is,  don't  have  a  single 
law  which  facilitates  the  tying  up  of  property.  Let  us  have  absolute 
ownership,  no  settlements.  If  a  man  is  in  debt,  let  his  land  go  to  pay 
others,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  it  will  soon  be  found,  by  degrees,  that 
these  great  properties  would  be  broken  up,  and  we  would  have  a  larger 
number  of  owners  of  property.  Then  we  ought  to  have  a  system 
under  which  land  could  be  easily  registered,  so  that  it  might  be  bought 
or  sold  without  much  difficulty  and  expense.  I  would  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  encourage  the  ownership  of  land  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
land,  and  I  can  tell  you  where  I  think  we  may  at  once  do  a  great  deal 
to  facilitate  it.  There  is  one-sixth  of  the  land  of  this  country  held  in 
mortmain.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  law  under  which  the  whole  of  that 
property  should  be  sold,  and  that  the  farmers  occupying  it  as  tenants 
should  have  a  right  of  pre-emption,  at  a  settled  price,  on  the  purchase. 
I  go  further,  and  say  any  land  mortgaged  beyond  a  certain  amount  should 
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be  sold,  and  that  then,  again,  these  fully  mortgaged,  encumbered  estates, 
which  cannot  be  used  by  the  owner  in  a  manner  which  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  joint  interest  in  the  jiroduction  of  food  by  the 
application  of  capital,  that  they  in  the  same  way  be  sold,  and  that  the 
farmers  should  have  the  pre-emption  of  purchase ;  and  I  would  by  means 
of  the  State  render  assistance  to  the  farmers  by  loans  upon  the  security 
of  the  land  to  enable  them  to  liecome  the  juirchasers  of  these  estates. 
Although  it  may  be  very  desirable  that  farmers  should  own  the  land,  it 
is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  full 
product.  What  they  require  is  absolute  security  for  their  capital, 
and  perfect  freedom  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is 
impossible  for  farmers  to  compete  successfully  with  the  world,  unless  they 
have  sufficient  capital  in  the  soil,  unless  they  have  absolute  security,  and 
unless  they  are  free  from  those  fetters  in  which  they  are  now  bound  to 
the  soil.  Let  us  take  this  into  our  minds,  that  the  manufacture  of  com 
and  beef  must  be  carried  on,  if  to  be  successfid,  with  as  much  enterprise, 
and  under  very  much  the  same  conditions,  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  of  iron.  I  believe  that  a  hundred  millions  of  money  may  be 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  byond  what  is  now  employed. 
It  may  be  employed  to  enormous  advantage  in  the  production  of  food. 
\\'hy  is  it  not  employed  ?  If  I  contemplated  giving  a  son  ;^20,ooo  to 
put  into  land  as  a  tenant  farmer,  under  present  conditions,  I  should 
only  be  fitted  to  be  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  You  cannot  do  it,  there 
is  no  security.  Supposing  this  hundred  millions  went  into  the  land. 
Supposing  an  increased  production  of  the  soil  was  effected.  Think  of 
the  enormous  benefit  to  all  classes,  stimulus  to  home  trade,  enormous  em- 
ployment of  labour,  and  rise  in  wages,  in  addition  to  the  greater  supply 
of  home  produce  which  would  be  brought  about.  I  believe  it  is  prac- 
ticable, but  not  by  wild  legislation.  What  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this 
great  property,  which  is  in  a  sense  held  in  trust,  shall  be  held  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  advantage  of  the  country.  The  reform  of  the  land 
laws  will  be  great  and  valuable;  but,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  spoil  our  case 
by  exaggeration.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference 
of  Industrial  Remuneration  said  that  the  land  system,  and  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  landowers,  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  poverty  of 
the  country ;  and  one  distinguished  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
speaking  at  Birmingham,  did  not  go  to  that  extent,  but  he  said  some- 
thing which  implied  that  the  number  of  paupers  we  have  in  this  country, 
which  are  nearly  a  million,  anda  million  justabovethe  verge  of  pauperism, 
were  the  offshoots  of  the  land  system.  I  believe  the  land  system  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  pauperism  ;  and  I  believe  if  we  had  a  better  land 
system,  we  should  give  better  openings  for  labour  and  industry,  and  we 
should  do  a  great  deal  to  relieve  families  that  may  now  verge  into 
paupers.  But,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  There  is  a 
much  greater  cause  for  pauperism  than  the  land  system,  and  which  I 
l>elieve  tends  materially  to  interfere  with  the  progress  and  the  advantages 
of  the  main  Ixsdy  of  the  people.  When  we  remember  that  the  people 
of  this  country,  many  of  them  amongst  the  jxjorest  of  the  poor, 
spend  in  the  aggregate  at  least  ;i^i20,ooo,cxxD  a  year  in  drink, 
I     say    it    is  impossible    to    shut    our    eyes   against    the    fact    that. 
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apart  from  the  land  system  and  other  bad  laws,  that  there 
is  an  influence  amongst  us  which  is  gradually  dragging  down 
to  the  workhouse,  and  into  that  class  of  society  which  is  just 
above  pauperism,  a  very  large  number  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  people  in  our  workhouses,  or  who  has  taken  observations 
upon  the  career  of  his  associates,  and  has  seen  them,  perhaps  in  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  vigour,  constantly  spending  large  sums  of  money 
in  excess,  but  has  watched  them  as  they  have  gone,  falling  and 
falling,  first  attacked  by  disease,  which  stopped  the  power  of  the  muscles 
and  theopportunitiesofwinning  their  bread,  then  gradually  drifting  lower 
and  lower,  till  you,  perhaps,  see  the  man  you  once  knew  as  a  vigorous 
and  hard-working  individual,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  pauper.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  in  my  experience.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  one  man's  experi- 
ence— it  is  a  fact  absolutely  determined  by  carefully  secured  statistics 
that  the  large  proportion  of  this  suffering  and  pauperism  is,  for  the 
most  part,  occasioned  by  excessive  drinking.  Not  only  do  those  men  go 
into  workhouses  and  entail  a  great  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  they  go  also  into  gaol.  Look  at  the  number  of  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers,  in  which  men  are  carried  before  magistrates  and 
juries  through  drink.  Go  into  your  prisons  and  you  will  find  men  there 
whose  downfall  has  been  through  drink.  Go  into  your  lunatic  asylums; 
wherever  you  go  you  find  this  evil.  Men  are  more  willing  to  spend 
money  in  drink  than  provide  themsplves  with  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  disguised,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  new  Parliament,  representing  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  will,  at  all  events,  feel  that,  along  with  other  questions,  this 
is  a  question  that  must  be  dealt  with — not  rashly,  but  wisely,  judiciously, 
and  firmly  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  question  we  shall  have  a  system 
of  county  government  which  will  give  a  representative  body  for  the 
administration  of  the  county,  something  like  that  which  we  have  for  the 
administration  of  our  boroughs;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  increased  power 
which  will  tend  to  check  some  of  the  evils  that  at  present  exist,  because 
let  me  say  that  the  present  licensing  laws  are  altogether  inefficient  and 
objectionable.  I,  as  a  magistrate,  have  no  power  to  do  what  I  should 
like  to  do.  Do  you  suppose  I  should  continue  licensing  gin  jjalaces  if  I 
had  power  to  stop  it  ?  No,  gentlemen.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago 
many  houses  in  Warrington  of  which  certain  people  got  possession,  and 
turned  them  into  glaring  gin  palaces  ;  they  are  curses  to  the  locality, 
and  destructive  of  life.  If  I  had  power  I  would  put  a  stop  to  these 
licenses,  but  I  have  no  power.  Let  any  man  go  through  Liverpool  and 
see  there  for  himself  the  horrible  places,  not  for  refreshments  or 
recreation,  but  as  mere  traps  in  which  women,  children,  old  men,  and 
young  men  fall.  I  say" that  any  licensing  laws  admitting  of  such  things 
as  that  require  reform.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  strike  at  any- 
body's interests,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  question  is  considered  it  will 
be  so  with  the  greatest  possible  wisdom  and  judgment.  I  say  the  present 
system,  as  it  exists,  is  a  curse  to  the  country  and  must  be  altered,  and  I 
hope  that  the  new  Parliament  will  deal  with  this  question  in  a  wise,  pru- 
dent, and  judicious  manner,  and  carry  out  the  principle  laid  down  by 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  namely — whilst  doing  everything  in  our  power  by  indivi- 
dual effort,  to  induce  the  people  to  reform  themselves,  and  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  laws  should  be  passed  that  will  make  it  easy  to  do  right  and 
difficult  to  do  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  new  Parliament 
will  have  to  deal  with  what  has  become  a  scandal  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  scandal  is  this — that  a  member  of  Parliament  who  has 
been  duly  elected  by  a  large  constituency  several  times  over  has  been 
refused  his  seat  and  prevented  from  representing  the  electors  who  sent 
him  to  Parliament.  I  see  my  friend  Mr.  Hopwood  has  given  notice  of 
a  bill  in  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  affirmations  for  oaths  in  all  such 
cases,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  very  happy  to  support  it.  I  think  it  is  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  political  rights  and  justice,  but  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  religion  itself  that  the  scandalous  proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  be  put 
an  end  to.  The  new  Parliament  will  have  to  deal  with  expenditure 
and  taxation,  and  I  hope  it  will  deal  with  both  with  a  firm  and  a 
bold  hand.  We  are  constantly  being  jjressed  by  the  spending  servants 
•of  the  Crown  to  spend  more  and  more,  and  I  belie^'e  that  if  the  new 
Parliament  supports  the  Government  in  putting  the  pruning  knife  to  our 
overgrown  expenditure,  we  may  save  some  millions  a  year,  and  yet 
have  our  services  sufficiently,  in  fact  equally  as  efficient  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  also  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  taxation. 
Without  going  to  the  length  of  saying  that  the  rich  escape  and  the  poor 
have  all  to  pay,  I  am  Ixjund  to.  say  that  I  think  taxation  is  unfairly 
levied  as  between  realised  property  and  industry.  I  think  that  precarious 
incomes  are  unfairly  taxed  in  proportion  to  permanent  incomes  ;  and, 
although  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  advocate  anything  like 
such  a  system  as  a  graduating  income-tax — which  possibly  would  be 
open  to  the  most  serious  objections — I  do  believe  that  a  precarious  in- 
come, which  is  only  worth  three  or  four  years'  purchase,  should  not  be 
charged  at  the  same  figure  as  a  permanent  income,  which  is  worth  30 
years'  purchase.  I  think  that  in  that  respect  there  might  be  a  very 
fair  change  in  the  present  system  of  taxation.  I  think  also  that  the  in- 
direct taxes,  which  not  only  press  upon  the  convenience  and  comforts  of 
the  working  classes,  but  also  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  country — I 
mean  what  are  called  the  breakfast-table  duties  ujx)n  tea  and  other 
things,  should  be  repealed;  and  I  think,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
death  duty,  that  the  estates  of  landowners  should  pay  at  least 
as  much  as  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  hard-worked  shop- 
keeper, who,  when  he  leaves  his  money  to  his  family,  has  to 
pay  to  the  State  a  very  much  greater  amount  per  cent,  than 
the  amount  paid  for  succession  to  landed  estates  in  this 
country.  That  in  itself  is  a  gross  abuse,  which  I  hope  the  new  Parlia- 
ment will  remedy.  The  new  I'arliament  will  have  also  to  deal  with 
foreign  policy.  I  trust  it  may  deal  with  it  in  the  high  spirit  of  the 
golden  rule  ;  that  it  may  seek  with  regard  to  foreign  nations  to  adopt  the 
principle,  as  far  as  possible,  of  non-intervention  ;  that  we  may  avoid 
wars  of  aggression,  and  that  we  may,  in  fact,  recognise  fully  the  rights  of 
other  nations  as  equal  to  those  of  our  own.  We  have  great  questions  with 
regard  to  India  and  the  colonies,  all  of  which  are  pressing  for  solution, 
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ami  which,  no  doubt,  will  materially  affect  the  future  of  these  liranches 
of  the  English  race.  These,  and  many  other  questions,  which  I  am  not 
able  to  allude  to,  will  come  before  our  notice.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  when  the  new  Parliament  meets  on  the  new  suffrage  and  with  the 
redistribution  of  seats,  the  people,  at  all  events,  will  be  their  own  masters. 
No  monarchy,  no  privileged  House  of  Peers,  will  be  able  to  thwart  their 
views  or  control  their  opinions.  These  new  powers  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  possess  will  entail  upon  that  House  new  responsibilities. 
Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  in  entering  into  the 
portals  of  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  will  be  worthy  of  their  high  vocation, 
and  will  so  guide  their  legislative  power  as  to  promote  the  best  interests, 
the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  teemmg  millions  of  the  British 
race. 


Abel  Heywood  and  Son, 
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